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INTRODUCTION 1 


BY  W.  E.  H.  IECKY 

The  history  of  Gibbon  has  been  described  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  as  the  only  eighteenth-century  history  that  has  with¬ 
stood  nineteenth-century  criticism;  and  whatever  objections 
modem  critics  may  bring  against  some  of  its  parts,  the  sub¬ 
stantial  justice  of  this  verdict  will  scarcely  be  contested.  No 
other  history  of  that  century  has  been  so  often  reprinted, 
annotated,  and  discussed,  or  remains  to  the  present  day  a 
capital  authority  on  the  great  period  of  which  it  treats.  As  a 
composition  it  stands  unchallenged  and  conspicuous  among  the 
masterpieces  of  English  literature,  while  as  a  history  it  covers 
a  space  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  years,  including  some 
of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Gibbon  was  bom  at  Putney,  Surrey,  April  27,  1737. 
Though  his  father  was  a  member  of'  Parliament  and  the 
owner  of  a  moderate  competence,  the  author  of  this  great 
work  was  essentially  a  self-educated  man.  Weak  health  and 
almost  constant  illness  in  early  boyhood  broke  up  his  school 
life,  —  which  appears  to  have  been  fitfully  and  most  imper¬ 
fectly  conducted,  —  withdrew  him  from  boyish  games,  but 
also  gave  him,  as  it  has  given  to  many  other  shy  and  seden¬ 
tary  boys,  an  early  and  inveterate  passion  for  reading.  His 
reading,  however,  was  very  unlike  that  of  an  ordinary  boy. 
He  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  the  ardour  with  which,  when 
he  was  only  fourteen,  he  flung  himself  into  serious  but  un¬ 
guided  study;  which  was  at  first  purely  desultory,  but 
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gradually  contracted  into  historic  lines,  and  soon  concen¬ 
trated  itself  mainly  on  that  Oriental  history  'which  he  was  one 
day  so  brilliantly  to  illuminate.  “Before  I  was  sixteen,” 
he  says,  “I  had  exhausted  all  that  could  be  learned  in  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  the  Tartars  and  Turks;  and 
the  same  ardour  led  me  to  guess  at  the  French  of  D’Herbelot, 
and  to  construe  the  barbarous  Latin  of  Pocock’s  ‘Abul- 
faragius.’” 

His  health,  however,  gradually  improved,  and  when  he 
entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  it  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  new  period  of  intellectual  development  would 
have  begun ;  but  Oxford  had  at  this  time  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  stagnation,  and  to  Gibbon  it  proved  extremely 
uncongenial.  He  complained  that  he  found  no  guidance, 
no  stimulus,  and  no  discipline,  and  that  the  fourteen  months 
he  spent  there  were  the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  his  life. 
They  were  very  unexpectedly  cut  short  by  his  conversion  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which  he  formally  adopted  at 
the  age  of  sixteen. 

This  conversion  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  surprising  in¬ 
cident  of  his  calm  and  uneventful  life.  The  tendencies  of 
the  time,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  were  in  a 
wholly  different  direction.  The  more  spiritual  and  emotional 
natures  were  now  passing  into  the  religious  revival  of  Wesley 
and  Whitefield,  which  was  slowly  transforming  the  character 
of  the  Anglican  Church  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
great  Evangelical  party.  In  other  quarters  the  predominant 
tendencies  were  towards  unbelief,  scepticism,  or  indifference. 
Nature  seldom  formed  a  more  sceptical  intellect  than  that 
of.  Gibbon,  and  he  was  utterly  without  the  spiritual  insight, 
or  spiritual  cravings,  or  overmastering  enthusiasms,  that  pro¬ 
duce  and  explain  most  religious  changes.  Nor  was  he  in 
the  least  drawn  towards  Catholicism  on  its  aesthetic  side. 
He  had  never  come  in  contact  with  its  worship  or  its  pro¬ 
fessors;  and  to  his  unimaginative,  unimpassioned,  and  pro¬ 
foundly  intellectual  temperament,  no  ideal  type  could  be 
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more  uncongenial  than  that  of  the  saint.  He  had,  however, 
from  early  youth  been  keenly  interested  in  theological  con¬ 
troversies.  He  argued,  like  Lardner  and  Paley,  that  miracles 
are  the  Divine  attestation  of  orthodoxy.  Middleton  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  unless  the  Patristic  writers  were  wholly 
undeserving  of  credit,  the  gift  of  miracles  continued  in  the 
Church  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries;  and  he  was 
unable  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  during  that  period  many 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Catholicism  had  passed  into  the 
Church.  The  writings  of  the  Jesuit  Parsons,  and  still  more 
the  writings  of  Bossuet,  completed  the  work  which  Middle- 
ton  had  begun.  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Gibbon 
acted  on  it  with  characteristic  honesty,  and  was  received  into 
the  Church  on  the  8th  of  June,  1753. 

The  English  universities  were  at  this  time  purely  Anglican 
bodies,  and  the  conversion  of  Gibbon  excluded  him  from 
Oxford.  His  father  judiciously  sent  him  to  Lausanne  to 
study  with  a  Swiss  pastor  named  Pavilliard,  with  whom  he 
spent  five  happy  and  profitable  years.  The  theological 
episode  was  soon  terminated.  Partly  under  the  influence 
of  his  teacher,  but  much  more  through  his  own  reading  and 
reflections,  he  soon  disentangled  the  purely  intellectual  ties 
that  bound  him  to  the  Church  of  Rome';  and  on  Christmas 
Day,  1754,  he  received  die  sacrament  in  the  Protestant  church 
of  Lausanne. 

His  residence  at  Lausanne  was  very  useful  to  him.  He  had 
access  to  books  in  abundance,  and  his  tutor,  who  was  a  man 
of  great  good  sense  and  amiability  but  of  no  remarkable 
capacity,  very  judiciously  left  his  industrious  pupil  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  his  own  way.  “Hiving  wisdom  with  each 
studious  year,”  as  Byron  so  truly  says,  he  speedily  amassed 
a  store  of  learning  which  has  seldom  been  equalled.  His  in¬ 
satiable  love  of  knowledge,  his  rare  capacity  for  concentrated, 
accurate,  and  fruitful  study,  guided  by  a  singularly  sure  and 
masculine  judgment,  soon  made  him,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  time.  His  learning. 
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however,  was  not  altogether  of  the  kind  that  may  be  found 
in  a  great  university  professor.  Though  the  classical  lan¬ 
guages  became  familiar  to  him,  he  never  acquired  or  greatly 
valued  the  minute  and  finished  scholarship  which  is  the  boast 
of  the  chief  English  schools;  and  careful  students  have  ob¬ 
served  that  in  following  Greek  books  he  must  have  very 
largely  used  the  Latin  translations.  Perhaps  in  his  capacity 
of  historian  this  deficiency  was  rather  an  advantage  than  the 
reverse.  It  saved  him  from  the  exaggerated  value  of  classical 
form,  and  from  the  neglect  of  the  more  corrupt  literatures, 
to  which  English  scholars  have  been  often  prone.  Gibbon 
always  valued  books  mainly  for  what  they  contained,  and 
he  had  early  learned  the  lesson  which  all  good  historians 
should  learn :  that  some  of  his  most  valuable  materials  will 
be  found  in  literatures  that  have  no  artistic  merit;  in  writers 
who,  without  theory  and  almost  without  criticism,  simply 
relate  the  facts  which  they  have  seen,  and  express  in  un¬ 
sophisticated  language  the  beliefs  and  impressions  of  their 
time. 

Lausanne  and  not  Oxford  was  the  real  birthplace  of  his 
intellect,  and  he  returned  from  it  almost  a  foreigner.  French 
had  become  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  tongue;  and  his 
first  book,  a  somewhat  superficial  essay  on  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture,  was  published  in  the  French  language.  The  noble 
contemporary  French  literature  filled  him  with  delight,  and 
he  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  a  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  society  to  which  he  was  soon  introduced,  and  which 
probably  gave  him  more  real  pleasure  than  any  in  which  he 
afterwards  moved.  With  Voltaire  himself  he  had  some 
slight  acquaintance,  and  he  at  one  time  looked  on  him  with 
profound  admiration ;  though  fuller  knowledge  made  him 
sensible  of  the  flaws  in  that  splendid  intellect.  I  am  here 
concerned  with  the  life  of  Gibbon  only  in  as  far  as  it  dis¬ 
closes  the  influences  that  contributed  to  his  master  work, 
and  among  these  influences  the  foreign  element  holds  a  promi¬ 
nent  place.  There  was  little  in  Gibbon  that  was  distinctively 
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English;  his  mind  was  essentially  cosmopolitan.  His  tastes, 
ideals,  and  modes  o!  thought  and  feeling  turned  instinctively 
to  the  Continent. 

In  one  respect  this  foreign  type  was  of  great  advantage  to 
his  work.  Gibbon  excels  all  other  English  historians  in 
symmetry,  proportion,  perspective,  and  arrangement,  which 
are  also  the  preeminent  and  characteristic  merits  of  the  best 
French  literature.  We  find  in  his  writing  nothing  of  the  great 
miscalculations  of  space  that  were  made  by  such  writers  as 
Macaulay  and  Buckle;  nothing  of  the  awkward  repetitions, 
the  confused  arrangement,  the  semi-detached  and  disjointed 
episodes  that  mar  the  beauty  of  many  other  histories  of  no 
small  merit.  Vast  and  multifarious  as  are  the  subjects 
which  he  has  treated,  his  work  is  a  great  whole,  admirably 
woven  in  all  its  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  his  foreign  taste 
may  perhaps  be  seen  in  his  neglect  of  the  Saxon  element, 
which  is  the  most  vigorous  and  homely  element  in  English 
prose.  Probably  in  no  other  English  writer  does  the  Latin 
element  so  entirely  predominate.  Gibbon  never  wrote  an 
unmeaning  and  very  seldom  an  obscure  sentence ;  he  could 
always  paint  with  sustained  and  stately  eloquence  an  illus¬ 
trious  character  or  a  splendid  scene:  but  he  was  wholly 
wanting  in  the  grace  of  simplicity,  and  a  monotony  of  glitter 
and  of  mannerism  is  the  great  defect  of  his  style.  He  pos¬ 
sessed,  to  a  degree  which  even  Tacitus  and  Bacon  had  hardly 
surpassed,  the  supreme  literary  gift  of  condensation,  and  it 
gives  an  admirable  force  and  vividness  to  his  narrative; 
but  it  is  sometimes  carried  to  excess.  Not  unfrequently 
it  is  attained  by  an  excessive  allusiveness,  and  a  wide  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  is  needed  to  enable  the  reader  to  perceive 
the  full  import  and  meaning  conveyed  or  hinted  at  by  a 
mere  turn  of  phrase.  But  though  his  style  is  artificial  and 
pedantic,  and  greatly  wanting  in  flexibility,  it  has  a  rare 
power  of  clinging  to  the  memory,  and  it  has  profoundly 
influenced  English  prose.  That  excellent  judge,  Cardinal 
Newman,  has  said  of  Gibbon,  “I  seem  to  trace  his  vigorous 
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condensation  and  peculiar  rhythm  at  every  turn  in  the 
literature  of  the  present  day.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  here  in  any  detail  the  later 
events  of  the  life  of  Gibbon.  There  was  his  enlistment  as 
captain  in  the  Hampshire  militia.  It  involved  two  and  a 
half  years  of  active  service,  extending  from  May,  1760,  to 
December,  1762;  and  as  Gibbon  afterwards  acknowledged, 
if  it  interrupted  his  studies  and  brought  him  into  very  un¬ 
congenial  duties  and  societies,  it  at  least  greatly  enlarged 
his  acquaintance  with  English  life,  and  also  gave  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  military  science,  which  was 
not  without  its  use  to  the  historian  of  so  many  battles.  There 
was  a  long  journey,  lasting  for  two  years  and  five  months, 
in  France  and  Italy,  which  greatly  confirmed  his  foreign 
tendencies.  In  Paris  he  moved  familiarly  in  some  of  the 
best  French  literary  society;  and  in  Rome,  as  he  tells  us  in  a 
well-known  passage,  while  he  sat  “musing  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Capitol  while  the  barefooted  friars  were  singing  vespers 
in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter”  (which  is  now  the  Church  of  the 
Ara  Coeli),  —  on  October  15,  1764,  — he  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome. 

There  was  also  that  very  curious  episode  in  his  life,  lasting 
from  1774  to  1782,  — his.  appearance  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  He  had  declined  an  offer  of  his  father’s  to  purchase 
a  seat  for  him  in  1760;  and  fourteen  years  later,  when  his 
father  was  dead,  when  his  own  circumstances  were  con¬ 
siderably  contracted,  he  received  and  accepted  at  the  hands 
of  a  family  connection  the  offer  of  a  seat.  His  Parliamentary 
career  was  entirely  undistinguished,  and  he  never  even 
opened  his  mouth  in  debate,  —  a  fact  which  was  not  for¬ 
gotten  when  very  recently  another  historian  was  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  In  truth,  this  somewhat  shy  and 
reserved  scholar,  with  his  fastidious  ‘taste,  his  eminently 
judicial  mind,  and  his  highly  condensed  and  elaborate  style, 
was  singularly  unfit  for  the  rough  work  of  Parliamentary 
discussion.  No  one  can  read  his  books  without  perceiving 
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that  his  English  was  not  that  of  a  debater;  and  he  has  can¬ 
didly  admitted  that  he  entered  Parliament  without  public 
spirit  or  serious  interest  in  politics,  and  that  he  valued  it 
chiefly  as  leading  to  an  office  which  might  restore  the  for¬ 
tune  which  the  extravagance  of  his  father  had  greatly  im¬ 
paired.  His  only  real  public  service  was  the  composition  in 
French  of  a  reply  to  the  French  manifesto  which  was  issued 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1778.  He  voted  steadily  and 
placidly  as  a  Tory,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  in  doing  so 
he  did  any  violence  to  his  opinions.  Like  Hume,  he  shrank 
with  an  instinctive  dislike  from  all  popular  agitations,  from 
all  turbulence,  passion,  exaggeration,  and  enthusiasm;  and 
a  temperate  and  well-ordered  despotism  was  evidently  his 
ideal.  He  showed  it  in  the  well-known  passage  in  which 
he  extols  the  benevolent  despotism  of  the  Antonines  as 
without  exception  the  happiest  period  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  in  the  unmixed  horror  with  which  he  looked  upon 
the  French  Revolution  that  broke  up  the  old  landmarks  of 
Europe.  For  three  years  he  held  an  office  in  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  added  considerably  to  his  income  without 
adding  greatly  to  his  labours,  and  he  supported  steadily  the 
American  policy  of  Lord  North  and  the  Coalition  ministry 
of  North  and  Fox;  but  the  loss  of  his  office  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  North  soon  drove  him  from  Parliament,  and  he 
shortly  after  took  up  his  residence  at  Lausanne. 

But  before  this  time  a  considerable  part  of  his  great  work 
had  been  accomplished.  The  first  quarto  volume  of  the 
“Decline  and  Fall”  appeared  in  February,  1776.  As  is 
usually  the  case  with  historical  works,  it  occupied  a  much 
longer  period  than  its  successors,  and  was  the  fruit  of  about 
ten  years  of  labour.  It  passed  rapidly  through  three  editions, 
received  the  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  Hume  and  Robertson, 
and  was  no  doubt  greatly  assisted  in  its  circulation  by  the 
storm  of  controversy  that  arose  about  his  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Chapters.  In  April,  1781,  two  more  volumes 
appeared,  and  the  three  concluding  volumes  were  published 
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together  on  the  8th  of  May,  1788,  being  the  fifty-first  birth¬ 
day  of  the  author. 

A  work  of  such  magnitude,  dealing  with  so  vast  a  variety 
of  subjects,  was  certain  to  exhibit  some  flaws.  The  con¬ 
troversy  at  first  turned  mainly  upon  its  religious  tendency. 
The  complete  scepticism  of  the  author,  Ins  aversion  to  the 
ecclesiastical  type  which  dominated  in  the  period  of  which 
he  wrote,  and  his  unalterable  conviction  that  Christianity, 
by  diverting  the  strength  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Empire 
from  civic  into  ascetic  and  ecclesiastical  channels,  was  a 
main  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  triumph 
of  barbarism,  gave  him  a  bias  which  it  was  impossible  to 
overlook.  On  no  other  subject  is  his  irony  more  bitter  or 
his  contempt  so  manifestly  displayed.  Few  good  critics 
will  deny  that  the  growth  of  the  ascetic  spirit  had  a  large  part 
in  corroding  and  enfeebling  the  civic  virtues  of  the  Empire ; 
but  the  part  which  it  played  was  that  of  intensifying  a  disease 
that  had  already  begun,  and  Gibbon,  while  exaggerating 
the  amount  of  the  evil,  has  very  imperfectly  described  the 
great  services  rendered  even  by  a  monastic  Church  in  laying 
the  basis  of  another  civilisation  and  in  mitigating  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  the  barbarian  invasion.  The  causes  he  has  given  of 
the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  were  for 
the  most  part  true  causes,  but  there  were  others  of  which 
he  was  wholly  insensible.  The  strong  moral  enthusiasms 
that  transform  the  character  and  inspire  or  accelerate  all 
great  religious  changes  lay  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
realisations.  His  language  about  the  Christian  martyrs  is 
the  most  repulsive  portion  of  his  work ;  and  his  comparison 
of  the  sufferings  caused  by  pagan  and  Christian  persecutions 
is  greatly  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  he  only  takes  account  of 
the  number  of  deaths,  and  lays  no  stress  on  the  profuse  em¬ 
ployment  of  atrocious  tortures,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
distinct  features  of  the  pagan  persecutions.  At  the  same 
time,  though  Gibbon  displays  in  this  field  a  manifest  and  a 
distorting  bias,  he  never,  like  some  of  his  French  contempo- 
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raries,  sinks  into  the  mere  partisan,  awarding  to  one  side 
unqualified  eulogy  and  to  the  other  unqualified  contempt. 
Let  the  reader  who  doubts  this  examine  and  compare  his 
masterly  portraits  of  Julian  and  of  Athanasius,  and  he  will 
perceive  how  clearly  the  great  historian  could  recognise 
weaknesses  in  the  characters  by  which  he  was  most  attracted, 
and  elements  of  true  greatness  in  those  by  which  he  was 
most  repelled.  A  modem  writer,  in  treating  of  the  history 
of  religions,  would  have  given  a  larger  space  to  comparative 
religion,  and  to  the  gradual,  unconscious,  and  spontaneous 
growth  of  myths  in  the  twilight  periods  of  the  human  mind. 
These,  however,  were  subjects  which  were  scarcely  known 
in  the  days  of  Gibbon,  and  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  having 
discussed  them. 

Another  class  of  objections  which  has  been  brought 
against  him  is  that  he  is  weak  upon  the  philosophical  side, 
and  deals  with  history  mainly  as  a  mere  chronicle  of  events, 
and  not  as  a  chain  of  causes  and  consequences,  a  series  of 
problems  to  be  solved,  a  gradual  evolution  which  it  is  the  task 
of  the  historian  to  explain.  Coleridge,  who  detested  Gibbon 
and  spoke  of  him  with  gross  injustice,  has  put  this  objection 
in  the  strongest  form.  He  accuses  him  of  having  reduced 
history  to  a  mere  collection  of  splendid  anecdotes ;  of  noting 
nothing  but  what  may  produce  an  effect ;  of  skipping  from 
eminence  to  eminence  without  ever  taking  his  readers  through 
the  valleys  between;  of  having  never  made  a  single  philo¬ 
sophical  attempt  to  fathom  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  is  the  very  subject  of 
his  history.  That  such  charges  are  grossly  exaggerated  will 
be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  carefully  read  the  Second 
and  Third  Chapters,  describing  the  state  and  tendencies  of 
the  Empire  under  the  Antonines;  or  the  chapters  devoted 
to  the  rise  and  character  of  the  barbarians,  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  to  the  influence  of  monasticism,  to  the  juris¬ 
prudence  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  Empire ;  nor  would  it 
be  difficult  to  collect  many  acute  and  profound  philosophical 
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remarks  from  other  portions  of  the  history.  Still,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  the  philosophical  side  is  not  its  strongest 
part.  Social  and  economical  changes  are  sometimes  in¬ 
adequately  examined  and  explained,  and  we  often  desire 
fuller  information  about  the  manners  and  life  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  As  far  as  concerns  the  age  of  the  Antonina, 
this  want  has  been  amply  supplied  by  the  great  work  of 
Friedlander. 

History,  like  many  other  things  in  our  generation,  has 
fallen  largely  into  the  hands  of  specialists;  and  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  a  minute 
examination  of  short  periods  should  be  able  to  detect  some 
deficiencies  and  errors  in  a  writer  who  traversed  a  period 
of  more  than  twelve  hundred  years.  Many  generations  of 
scholars  have  arisen  since  Gibbon;  many  new  sources  of 
knowledge  have  become  available,  and  archaeology  espe¬ 
cially  has  thrown  a  flood  of  new  light  on  some  of  the  subjects 
he  treated.  Though  his  knowledge  and  his  narrative  are 
on  the  whole  admirably  sustained,  there  are  periods  which 
he  knew  less  well  and  treated  less  fully  than  others.  His 
account  of  the  Crusades  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  and  within  the  last  few 
years  there  has  arisen  a  school  of  historians  who  protest 
against  the  low  opinion  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  which  was 
held  by  Gibbon,  and  was  almost  universal  among  scholars 
till  the  present  generation.  That  these  writers  have  brought 
into  relief  certain  merits  of  the  Lower  Empire  which  Gibbon 
had  neglected,  will  not  be  denied;  but  it  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  decide  whether  the  reaction  has  not,  like  most  re¬ 
actions,  been  carried  to  extravagance,  and  whether  in  its 
general  features  the  estimate  of  Gibbon  is  not  nearer  the 
truth  than  some  of  those  which  are  now  put  forward  to 
replace  it. 

Much  must  no  doubt  be  added  to  the  work  of  Gibbon  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  our  present  knowledge; 
but  there  is  no  sign  that  any  single  work  is  likely  to  supersede 
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it  or  to  render  it  useless  to  the  student ;  nor  does  its  survival 
depend  only  or  even  mainly  on  its  great  literary  qualities, 
which  have  made  it  one  of  the  classics  of  the  language.  In 
some  of  these  qualities  Hume  was  the  equal  of  Gibbon  and 
in  others  his  superior,  and  he  brought  to  his  history  a  more 
penetrating  and  philosophical  intellect  and  an  equally  calm 
and  unenthusiastic  nature  ;  but  the  study  which  Hume  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  subject  was  so  superficial  and  his  statements 
were  often  so  inaccurate,  that  his  work  is  now  never  quoted 
as  an  authority.  With  Gibbon  it  is  quite  otherwise.  His 
marvellous  industry,  his  almost  unrivalled  accuracy  of  detail, 
his  sincere  love  of  truth,  his  rare  discrimination  and  insight 
in  weighing  testimony  and  in  judging  character,  have  given 
him  a  secure  place  among  the  greatest  historians  of  the 
world. 

His  life  lasted  only  fifty-six  years;  he  died  in  London  on 
January  15,  1794.  Gibbon’s  autobiography  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  self-portraiture  in  the  language,  reflecting 
with  pellucid  clearness  both  the  life  and  character,  the  merits 
and  defects,  of  its  author.  He  was  certainly  neither  a  hero 
nor  a  saint;  nor  did  he  possess  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  that  dominate  in  the  great  conflicts  of  life,  sway  the 
passions  of  men,  appeal  powerfully  to  the  imagination,  or 
dazzle  and  impress  in  social  intercourse.  He  was  a  little 
slow,  a  little  pompous,  a  little  affected  and  pedantic.  In 
the  general  type  of  his  mind  and  character  he  bore  much 
more  resemblance  to  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  or  Reynolds, 
than  to  Johnson  or  Burke.  A  reserved  scholar,  who  was 
rather  proud  of  being  a  man  of  the  world;  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  much  wedded  to  his  comforts  though  caring  nothing 
for  luxury,  he  was  eminently  moderate  in  his  ambitions,  and 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  passion  or  enthusiasm  in  liis  nature. 
Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  inspire  any  strong  devotion. 
But  his  temper  was  most  kindly,  equable,  and  contented; 
.  he  was  a  steady  friend,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  always 
liked  and  honoured  in  the  cultivated  and  uncontentious 
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society  in  which  he  delighted.  His  life  was  not  a  great  one, 
but  it  was  in  all  essentials  blameless  and  happy.  He  found 
the  work  which  was  most  congenial  to  him.  He  pursued  it 
with  admirable  industry  and  with  brilliant  success,  and  he 
left  behind  him  a  book  which  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
while  the  English  language  endures. 


JOHN  BAGNELL  BURY 

INTRODUCTION  to 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

Gibbon  is  one  of  those  few  writers  who  hold  as  high  a  place 
in  the  history  of  literature  as  in  the  roll  of  great  historians. 
He  concerns  us  here  as  an  historian ;  our  business  is  to  con¬ 
sider  how^far  the  view  which  he  has  presented  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  can  be  accepted  as  faithful  to 
the  facts,  and  in  what  respects  it  needs  correction  in  the 
light  of  discoveries  which  have  been  made  since  he  wrote. 
But  the  fact  that  his  work,  composed  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  is  still  successful  with  the  general  circle  of  educated 
people,  and  has  not  gone  the  way  of  Hume  and  Robertson, 
whom  we  laud  as  “  classics  ”  and  leave  on  the  cold  shelves,  is 
due  to  the  singularly  happy  union  of  the  historian  and  the 
man  of  letters.  Gibbon  thus  ranks  with  Thucydides  and 
Tacitus,  and  is  perhaps  the  clearest  example  that  brilliance  of 
style  and  accuracy  of  statement — in  Livy’s  case  conspicuously 
divorced — are  perfectly  compatible  in  an  historian. 

His  position  among  men  of  letters  depends  both  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  exponent  of  important  ideas  and  on  his 
style.  The  appreciation  of  his  style  devolves  upon  the 
history  of  literature ;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  illustrate 
how  much  attention  he  paid  to  it,  by  alterations  which  he 
made  in  his  text.  The  first  volume  was  published,  in  quarto  . 
form,  in  1776,  and  the  second  quarto  edition  of  this  volume, 
which  appeared  in  1782,  exhibits  a  considerable  number  of 
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There  are  also  cases,  where  something  is  added  which, 
without  changing  the  general  sense,  renders  a  statement  fuller, 
more  picturesque,  or  more  vivid.  Thus : — 


P  •  24* 


P.  48. 


First  edition. 


Second  edition. 


A  sandy  desert  skirted 
along  the  doubtful  confine 
of  Syria,  from  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  to  the  Red  Sea. 


A  sandy  desert,  alike 
destitute  of  wood  and  water , 
skirts  along  the  doubtful 
confine  of  Syria,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea. 


The  spirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  had  passed  the  Alps 
and  been  felt  even  in  the 
woods  of  Britain. 


The  spirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  had  passed  the  Alps 
and  been  felt  even  in  the 
woods  of  Britain,  which 
were  gradually  cleared  away 
to  open  a  free  space  for 
convenient  and  elegant  habita¬ 
tions. 


P.  57- 


The  sciences  of  physic 
and  astronomy  were  culti¬ 
vated  with  some  degree  of 
refutation;  but  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  inimitable  Lucian, 
an  age  of  indolence  passed 
away  without  producing  a 
single  writer  of  genius, 
who  deserved  the  attention 
of  posterity. 


The  sciences  of  physic 
and  astronomy  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks;  the  observations  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  writings  of 
Galen  are  studied  by  those 
who  have  improved  their 
discoveries  and  corrected 
their  errors ;  but  if  we 
except  the  inimitable 
Lucian,  this  age  of  indo¬ 
lence  passed  away  without 
having  produced  a  single 
writer  of  original  genius, 
or  who  excelled  in  the  arts  of 
elegant  composition. 


wbbon^auto-  It  may  be  noticed  in  this  connexion  that  at  a  later 
fl^cS2$S?r  period  Gibbon  set  to  work  to  revise  the  second  edition. 

Of  l|i|  ' 

but  did  not  get  further  than  p.  82  of  the  first  volume.1 
His  own  copy  with  autograph  marginal  notes  was  exhibited 
last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Gibbon  Centenary,  by  the 


1  It  is  stated  that  there  are  also  unimportant  annotations  in  vols.  iv* 
and  vi. 
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Royal  Historical  Society,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  corrections  and  annotations  are  as  follows  : — 

“To  describe  the  prosperous  condition  of  their  empire.” ** 
Read  times  for  empire . 

“  And  afterwards  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus.” 

The  following  note  is  entered  :  “  Should  I  not  have  given  the 
history  of  that  fortunate  period  which  was  interposed  between 
two  iron  ages  ?  Should  I  not  have  deduced  the  decline  of 
the  Empire  from  the  Civil  Wars  that  ensued  after  the  Fall  of 
Nero,  or  even  from  the  tyranny  which  succeeded  the  reign  of 
Augustus  ?  Alas  !  I  should :  but  of  what  avail  is  this  tardy 
knowledge  ?  Where  error  is  irreparable,  repentance  is  use¬ 
less.” 

“To  deduce'  the  most  important  circumstances  of  its1**—1 
decline  and  fall :  a  revolution  which  will  ever  be  remembered, 
and  is  still  felt  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.”  These  words 
are  erased  and  the  following  are  substituted :  “  To  prosecute 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  of  Rome :  of  whose 
language,  religion  and  laws  the  impression  will  be  long  pre¬ 
served  in  our  own  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Europe”. 

To  which  an  observation  is  appended :  “  N.B.  Mr.  Hume 
told  me  that,  in  correcting  his  history,  he  always  laboured 
to  reduce  superlatives,  and  soften  positives.  Have  Asia  and 
Africa,  from  Japan  to  Morocco,  any  feeling  or  memory  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ?  ” 

On  the  words  “  rapid  succession  of  triumphs,”  note : 
“Excursion  I.  on  the  succession  of  Roman  triumphs  ”. 

On  “bulwarks  and  boundaries,”  note:  “Incertum  metu r.a=s 
an  per  invidiam  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  11).  Why  must  rational 
advice  be  imputed  to  a  base  or  foolish  motive?  To  what 
cause,  error,  malevolence,  or  flattery  shall  I  ascribe  the  un¬ 
worthy  alternative  ?  Was  the  historian  dazzled  by  Trajan’s 
conquests  ?  ” 

“On  the  immortality  and  transmigration  of  soul”  (comparer. t =s 
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footnote).  Note:  “  Julian  assigns  this  Theological  cause,  of 
whose  power  he  himself  might  be  conscious  ( Ccesares ,  p.  327). 
Yet  I  am  not  assured  that  the  religion  of  Zamolxis  subsisted 
in  the  time  of  Trajan ;  or  that  his  Dacians  were  the  same 
people  with  the  Getae  of  Herodotus.  The  transmigration 
of  the  soul  has  been  believed  by  many  nations,  warlike  as  the 
Celts,  or  pusillanimous  like  the  Hindoos.  When  speculative 
opinion  is  kindled  into  practical  enthusiasm,  its  operation 
will  be  determined  by  the  praevious  character  of  the  man  or 
the  nation.” 

“  On  their  destroyers  than  on  their  benefactors.”  Note : 
“  The  first  place  in  the  temple  of  fame  is  due  and  is  assigned 
to  the  successful  heroes  who  had  struggled  with  adversity ; 
who,  after  signalizing  their  valour  in  the  deliverance  of  their 
country,  have  displayed  their  wisdom  and  virtue  in  foundation 
or  government  of  a  flourishing  state.  Such  men  as  Moses, 
Cyrus,  Alfred,  Gustavus  Vasa,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  &c.” 

“  The  thirst  of  military  glory  will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the 
most  exalted  [characters  .  .  .  but  he]  lamented  with  a  sigh 
that  his  advanced  age,  &c.”  All  included  within  the  brackets 
is  erased,  and  the  following  substituted :  “  the  most  exalted 
minds.  Late  generations  and  far  distant  climates  may  im¬ 
pute  their  calamities  to  the  immortal  author  of  the  Iliad. 
The  spirit  of  Alexander  was  inflamed  by  the  praises  of 
Achilles:  and  succeeding  Heroes  have  been  ambitious  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander.  Like  him  the  Emperor 
Trajan  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  the  East ;  but  the  Roman 
lamented  with  a  sigh,”  &c. 

“  A  just  preference  was  given  to  the  climates  of  the  north 
over  those  of  the  south.”  Note :  “  The  distinction  of  North 
and  South  is  real  and  intelligible ;  and  our  pursuit  is  termin¬ 
ated  on  either  side  by  the  poles  of  the  Earth.  But  the 
difference  of  East  and  West  is  arbitrary  and  shifts  round  the 
globe.  As  the  men  of  the  North,  not  of  the  West,  the 
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legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were  superior  to  the  South- 
Eastern  natives  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
cold  over  heat ;  which  may,  however,  and  has  been  sur¬ 
mounted  by  moral  causes.” 

“A  correspondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions.”  p- “ — 12 
Note :  “  The  composition  of  the  Roman  officers  was  very  faulty. 

1.  It  was  late  before  a  Tribune  was  fixed  to  each  cohort. 

Six  tribunes  were  chosen  for  the  entire  legion  which  two  of 
them  commanded  by  turns  (Polyt.  1.  vi.  p.  526,  edit.  Schweig- 
haeuser),  for  the  space  of  two  months.  2.  One  long  sub¬ 
ordination  from  the  Colonel  to  the  Corporal  was  unknown. 

I  cannot  discover  any  intermediate  ranks  between  tbe  Tribune 
and  the  Centurion,  the  Centurion  and  the  manipularis  or 
private  leginary  [$ic] .  3.  As  the  tribunes  were  often 

without  experience,  the  centurions  were  often  without  educa¬ 
tion,  mere  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks 
(eo  immitior  quia  toleraverat,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  20).  A  body 
equal  to  eight  or  nine  of  our  batallions  might  be  commanded 
by  half  a  dozen  young  gentlemen  and  fifty  or  sixty  old 
sergeants.  Like  the  legions,  our  great  ships  of  war  may 
seem  ill  provided  with  officers :  but  in  both  cases  the  deficiency 
is  corrected  by  strong  principles  of  discipline  and  rigour.” 

“As  in  the  instance  of  Horace  and  Agricola.”  These 
words  are  erased.  Note:  “quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Romana $ ,ootnot# 
Tribuno  (Horat.  Serm.  1.  i.  vi.  45),  a  worthy  commander  of 
three  and  twenty  from  the  school  of  Athens !  Augustus 
was  indulgent  to  Roman  birth,  liberis  Senatorum  .  .  .  militiam. 
auspicantes  non  tribunatum  modo  legionum  sed  et  praefecturas 
alarum  dedit  (Sueton.  c.  38).” 

“  A  league  and  a  half  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.”  Note :  p  ^  fcot_ 
•‘More  correctly,  according  to  Mr.  Bouguer,  2500  toises  26.  footnote 
(Buffon,  Supplement,  tom.  v.  p.  304).  The  height  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  now  fixed  to  2416  toises  (Saussure,  Voyage  dans  les 
Alpes,  tom.  i.  p.  495) :  but  the  lowest  ground  from  whence 
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to  be  partly 
explained  05 
hia  tempera¬ 
ment 


His  reason¬ 
able  scepti¬ 
cism 


Milman’s 

libel 


equipped  with  erudition,  and  of  perfectly  sober  judgment, 
on  cherished  beliefs  and  revered  institutions,  must  always 
excite  the  interest,  by  irritating  the  passions,  of  men.  Gibbon’s 
classical  moderation  of  judgment,  his  temperate  mood,  was 
responsible,  as  well  as  foreign  education  and  the  influence 
of  French  thought,  for  his  attitude  to  Christianity  and  to 
Mahometanism.  He  hated  excess,  and  the  immoderation 
of  the  multitude.  He  could  suffer  the  tolerant  piety  of 
a  learned  abbe  or  “the  fat  slumbers  of  the  Church”;  but 
with  the  religious  faith  of  a  fanatical  populace  or  the  ardour 
of  its  demagogues  his  reason  was  unable  to  sympathize.  In  the 
spirit  of  Cicero  or  Tacitus  he  despised  the  superstitions  of  the 
vulgar,  and  regarded  the  unmeasured  enthusiasm  of  the 
early  Christians  as  many  sober  Churchmen  regard  the 
fanaticism  of  Islam.  He  dealt  out  the  same  measure  to  the 
opposite  enthusiasm  of  Julian  the  Apostate.2  His  work 
was  all  the  more  effective,  because  he  was  never  dogmatic 
himself.  His  irony  should  not  be  construed  as  insincerity,, 
but  rather  as  showing  that  he  was  profoundly — one 
might  say,  constitutionally — convinced  of  the  truth  of  that 
sceptical  conclusion  which  has  been,  in  a  different  spirit, 
formulated  precisely  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  “  there  is  no 
room  for  sweeping  denunciations  or  trenchant  criticisms  in 
the  dealings  of  a  world  whose  falsehoods  and  veracities  are 
separated  by  so  very  thin  a  barrier  ”. 

Thus  Gibbon’s  attitude  to  religion,  while  it  was  conditioned 
by  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Europe  in  that  age,  was 
also  the  expression  of  the  man.  When  Dean  Milman  spoke 
of  his  “  bold  and  disingenuous  attack  on  Christianity,” 3  he 
made  one  of  those  futile  charges  which  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  prove  and  impossible  to  disprove ;  such  imputa- 

2  The  influence  of  Gibbon’s  picture  of  Julian  can  be  discerned  in  Ibsen’s 
“  Emperor  and  Galilaean  ”. 

8  In  a  footnote  to  the  Autobiography. 
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tions  as  are  characteristic  of  theologians  in  the  heat  of  con¬ 
troversy  and  may  be  condoned  to  politicians  in  the  heat  of 
electioneering,  but  in  an  historical  critic  are  merely  an  im¬ 
pertinence. 

It  has  sometimes  been  remarked  that  those  histories  are  most  mt«rior  . 

purposes  ana 

readable  which  are  written  to  prove  a  thesis.  The  indict-  gSrttJ  in 
ment  of  the  Empire  by  Tacitus,  the  defence  of  Caesarianism  mSSt* 
by  Mommsen,  Grate’s  vindication  of  democracy,  Droysen’s 
advocacy  of  monarchy,  might  be  cited  as  examples.  All  these 
writers  intended  to  present  the  facts  as  they  took  place,  but 
all  wrote  with  prepossessions  and  opinions,  in  the  light  of 
which  they  interpreted  the  events  of  history.  Arnold  AmoM’* 
deliberately  advocated  such  partiality  on  the  ground  that  “  the 
past  is  reflected  to  us  by  the  present  and  the  partyman  feels  the 
present  most  ”.  Another  Oxford  Regius  Professor  remarked 
that  “  without  some  infusion  of  spite  it  seems  as  if  history 
could  not  be  written  ”.  On  the  other  side  stands  the  formula 
of  Ranke  as  to  the  true  task  of  the  historian :  “  Ich  will  bloss  Banks'*  view 
sagen  wie  es  eigentlich  gewesen  ist”.  The  Greek  History  of 
Bishop  Thirlwall,  the  English  Constitutional  History  of 
Bishop  Stubbs  himself,  were  written  in  this  spirit.  But  the 
most  striking  instances  perhaps,  because  they  tread  with  such 
light  feet  on  the  treacherous  ashes  of  more  recent  history, 
are  Ranke  and  Bishop  Creighton.  Thucydides  is  the  most 
ancient  exam 
that  Gibbon 

as  we  have  seen,  he  allowed  his  temperament  to  colour  his 
history,  and  used  it  to  prove  a  congenial  thesis.  But,  while 
he  put  things  in  the  light  demanded  by  this  thesis,  he 
related  his  facts  accurately.  If  we  take  into  account  the  vast 
range  of  his  work,  his  accuracy  is  amazing.  He  laboured  «adace«r*cy 
under  some  disadvantages,  which  are  set  forth  in  his  own 
Memoirs.  He  had  not  enjoyed  that  school  and  university 
training  in  the  languages  and  literatures  of  Greece  and 


pie  of  this  historical  reserve.  It  cannot  be  said  cHUnn**  pro- 

A  a  possessioni 

sat  down  to  write  with  any  ulterior  purpose,  but, 
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Rome  which  is  probably  the  best  preparation  for  historical 
research.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  imperfect;  he  was 
very  far  from  having  the  “  scrupulous  ear  of  the  well-flogged 
critic”.  He  has  committed  errors  of  translation,  and  was 
capable  of  writing  “  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  ”.  But  such  slips 
are  singularly  few.  Nor  is  he  accustomed  to  take  lightly 
quotations  at  second  hand ;  like  that  famous  passage  of 
Eligius  of  Noyon — held  up  by  Arnold  as  a  warning — which 
Robertson  and  Hallam  successively  copied  from  Mosheim, 
where  it  had  appeared  in  a  garbled  form,  to  prove  exactly  the* 
opposite  of  its  true  meaning. 

From  one  curious  inaccuracy,  which  neither  critics  nor 
editors  seem  to  have  observed,  he  must  I  think  be  acquitted. 
In  his  account  of  the  disturbances  in  Africa  and  Egypt  in  the1 
reign  of  Diocletian,  we  meet  the  following  passage  (chap.. 
xiii.,  p.  363) : — 

“  Julian  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Carthage.  Achilleus 
at  Alexandria,  and  even  the  Blemmyes,  renewed,  or 
rather  continued  their  incursions  into  the  Upper 
Egypt.” 

Achilleus  arose  at  this  time  (295-6  a.d.)  as  a  tyrant  at 
Alexandria  ;  but  that  he  made  either  at  this  date  or  at  any 
previous  date  an  incursion  into  the  Upper  Egypt,  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  evidence  in  our  authorities.  I  am  convinced 
however  that  this  error  was  not  originally  due  to  the  author, 
but  merely  a  treacherous  misprint,  which  was  overlooked  by 
him  in  correcting  the  proof  sheets,  and  has  also  escaped 
the  notice  of  his  editors.  By  a  slight  change  in  punctua¬ 
tion  we  obtain  a  perfectly  correct  statement  of  the  situation : — 


“  Julian  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Carthage,  Achilleus 
at  Alexandria  ;  and  even  the  Blemmyes  renewed,  or 
rather  continued,  their  incursions  into  the  Upper 
Egypt  ” 
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I  have  uo  doubts  that  this  was  the  sentence  originally  meant 
and  probably  written  by  Gibbon,  and  have  felt  no  scruple 
in  extirpating  the  inveterate  error  from  the  text.4 

Gibbon’s  diligent  accuracy  in  the  use  of  his  material?  <Mbwid«bt 
cannot  be  over-praised,  and  it  will  not  be  diminished  by 
giving  the  due  credit  to  his  French  predecessor  Tillemont. 

The  Histoire  des  Emperewrs  and  the  Mdmoires  eccUsiastiques , 
laborious  and  exhaustive  collections  of  material,  were 
addressed  to  the  special  student  and  not  to  the  general 
reader,  but  scholars  may  still  consult  them  with  profit.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  Mommsen  in  his  later  years  retracting 
one  of  his  earlier  judgments  and  reverting  to  a  conclusion  of 
Tillemont.  In  his  recent  edition6  of  the  Laterculus  of 
Polemius  Silvius,  he  writes  thus : — 

“L’auteur  de  la  Notice — peritissimi  Tillemontii  verba 
sunt  (hist.  5,  699) — vivoit  en  Occident  et  ne  savoit 
pas  trop  l’^tat  oh  estoit  l’Orient ;  ei  iuvenis  contra- 
dixi  hodie  subscribo  ”. 


It  is  one  of  Gibbon’s  merits  that  he  made  full  use  of  Tille¬ 
mont,  “  whose  inimitable  accuracy  almost  assumes  the 
character  of  genius,”  as  far  as  Tillemont  guided  him,  up  to 
the  reign  of  Anastasius  I. ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  the 
mighty  work  of  the  Frenchman  to  impute  to  him  a 
large  share  in  the  accuracy  which  the  Englishman  achieved. 
From  the  historical,  though  not  from  the  literary,  point  of 

4  In  some  other  cases  I  have  corrected  the  text  in  this  volume,  (i).  p.  55, 
n.  109  ;  Sumelpur  for  Jumelpur,  see  Appendix  9.  (2).  p.  259, 1.  2  from  top ; 
the  reading  of  the  received  text  “  public  ”  is  surely  a  printer’s  error,  which 
escaped  detection,  for  “  republic,”  which  I  have  ventured  to  restore.  (3).  p. 
279, 1.  5  from  foot,  I  have  assumed  an  instance  of  “  lipography  ”.  (4).  p.  328, 
n.  35,  “  Lycius  ”  had  been  already  corrected  (see  Smith’s  ed.)  to  “  Lydius  ”. 
Probably  Gibbon  had  his  Zosimus  open  before  him  when  he  wrote  this  note, 
and  his  pen  traced  Lycius  because  Lycia  happened  to  occur  in  the  very  next  line 
of  his  authority.  I  have  followed  Sir  William  Smith’s  precedent  in  dealing 
freely  with  the  punctuation,  and  in  modernizing  the  spelling  of  a  few  words. 

*  In  the  Chronica  Minora  (M.  G.  H.),  vol.  i.,  512  sqq.  See  p.  533. 
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view,  Gibbon,  deserted  by  Tillemont,  distinctly  declines, 
though  he  is  well  sustained  through  the  wars  of  Justinian  by 
the  clear  narrative  of  Procopius. 

Recognizing  that  Gibbon  was  accurate,  we  do  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  by  implication  that  he  was  always  right ;  for 
accuracy  is  relative  to  opportunities.  The  discovery  of 
new  materials,  the  researches  of  numerous  scholars,  in  the 
course  of  a  hundred  years,  have  not  only  added  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts,  but  have  modified  and  upset  conclusions  which 
Gibbon  with  his  materials  was  justified  in  drawing.  Compare 
a  chapter  or  two  of  Mr.  Hodgkin’s  Italy  and  her  Invaders 
with  the  corresponding  episode  in  Gibbon,  and  many  minor 
points  will  appear  in  which  correction  has  been  needful.  If 
Gibbon  were  alive  and  writing  now,  his  history  would  be  very 
different.  Affected  by  the  intellectual  experiences  of  the  past 
century  he  could  not  adopt  quite  the  same  historical  attitude ; 
and  we  should  consequently  lose  the  colouring  of  his  brilliant 
attack  on  Christianity.  Again,  he  would  have  found  it  an 
absolute  necessity  to  learn  what  he  insolently  called  that 
“  barbarous  idiom,”  the  German  language ;  and  this  might 
have  affected  his  style  as  it  would  certainly  have  affected  his 
matter.  We  dare  not  deplore  Gibbon’s  limitations,  for  they 
were  the  conditions  of  his  great  achievement. 

Not  the  least  important  aspect  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  is 
its  lesson  in  the  unity  of  history,  the  favourite  theme  of  Mr. 
Freeman.  The  title  displays  the  cardinal  fact  that  the 
Empire  founded  by  Augustus  fell  in  1461 ;  that  all  the 
changes  which  transformed  the  Europe  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
into  the  Europe  of  Erasmus  had  not  abolished  the  name 
and  memory  of  the  Empire.  And  whatever  names 
of  contempt — in  harmony  with  his  thesis — Gibbon  might 
apply  to  the  institution  in  the  period  of  its  later  decline, 
such  as  the  “  Lower  Empire,”  or  “  Greek  Empire,”  his  title 
rectified  any  false  impressions  that  such  language  might 
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cause.  On  the  continuity  of  the  Roman  Empire  depended 
the  unity  of  his  work.  By  the  emphasis  laid  on  this  fact  he 
did  the  same  kind  of  service  to  the  study  of  history  in  England, 
that  Mr.  Bryce  has  done  in  his  Holy  Roman  Empire  by 
tracing  the  thread  which  connects  the  Europe  of  Francis  the 
Second  with  the  Europe  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Gibbon  read  widely,  and  had  a  large  general  knowledge  of 
history,  which  supplied  him  with  many  happy  illustrations. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  gap  in  his  knowledge  of 
ancient  history  was  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  and  Epigoni. 

If  he  had  been  familiar  with  that  period,  he  would  not  have 
said  that  Diocletian  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  world  the 
example  of  a  resignation  of  sovereignty.  He  would  have 
referred  to  the  conspicuous  case  of  Ptolemy  Soter ;  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  would  have  added  Lydiadas,  the  tyrant  of  Megalopolis. 

Of  the  earlier  example  of  Asarhaddon  Gibbon  could  not  have 
known. 

To  pass  from  scope  and  spirit  to  method.  Gibbon’s  New  method 

~  *"  •  •  •  a  of  research 

historical  sense  kept  him  constantly  right  in  dealing  with  his 
sources,  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  treated  them 
methodically.  The  growth  of  German  erudition  is  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  intellectual  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  and  one  of  its  most  important  contributions  to 
historical  method  lies  in  the  investigation  of  sources.  German 
scholars  have  indeed  pressed  this  “  Quellenkunde  ”  further  ^*uen. 
than  it  can  safely  be  pressed.  A  philologist,  writing  his 
doctoral  dissertation,  will  bring  plausible  reasons  to  prove 
where  exactly  Diodorus  ceased  to  “write  out”  Ephorus, 
whose  work  we  do  not  possess,  and  began  to  write  out  some¬ 
body  else,  whose  work  is  also  lost  to  us.  But,  though  the 
method  lends  itself  to  the  multiplication  of  vain  subtleties, 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  scientific  historiography.  It 
is  in  fact  part  of  the  science  of  evidence.  The  distinction 
of  primary  and  derivative  authorities  might  be  used  as  a  test. 
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The  untrained  historian  fails  to  recognize  that  nothing  is 
added  to  the  value  of  a  statement  of  Widukind  by  its 
repetition  by  Thietmar  or  Ekkehard,  and  that  a  record  in  the 
Continuation  of  Theophanes  gains  no  further  credibility  from 
the  fact  that  it  likewise  occurs  in  Cedrenus,  Zonaras  or 
Glycas. 

While  evidence  is  more  systematically  arranged,  greater 
care  is  bestowed  on  sifting  and  probing  what  our  authorities 
say,  and  in  distinguishing  contemporary  from  later  witnesses. 
Not  a  few  important  results  have  been  derived  from  such 
methods  ;  they  enable  us  to  trace  the  growth  of  stories.  The 
evidence  against  Faustina  shrinks  into  nothing ;  the  existence 
of  Pope  Joan  is  exploded.  It  is  irrelevant  to  condemn  a 
statement  of  Zonaras  as  made  by  a  “  modern  Greek  ”.  The 
question  is,  where  did  he  get  it  ?  8 

The  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  authorship  and 
compilation  of  the  Historia  Augusta  have  produced  a  chest¬ 
ful  of  German  pamphlets,  but  they  did  not  trouble  Gibbon. 
The  relationships  of  the  later  Greek  chronicles  and  histories 
are  more  difficult  and  intricate  even  than  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Historia  Augusta,  but  he  did  not  even  formu¬ 
late  a  prudent  interrogation.  Ferdinand  Hirsch,  twenty 
years  ago,  cleared  new  roads  through  this  forest,  in  which 
George  the  Monk  and  the  Logothete  who  continued  him, 
Leo  Grammaticus  and  Simeon  Magister,  John  Scylitzes, 
George  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  lived  in  promiscuous  obscurity. 
Biittner-Wobst  on  one  side,  C.  de  Boor  on  the  other,  have 
been  working  effectually  on  the  same  lines,  clearing  up  the 
haze  which  surrounds  George  the  Monk — the  time  has  gone 
by  for  calling  him  George  Hamartolus.  Another  formidable 
problem,  that  of  John  Malalas — with  his  namesake  John  of 

6  Gibbon  had  a  notion  of  this,  but  did  not  apply  it  methodically.  See  in 
this  vol.,  p.  415,  note  59  :  “  but  those  modern  Greeks  had  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  many  writers  which  have  since  been  lost  And  see,  in  general, 
his  Preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  quarto  ed. 
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Antioch,  so  hard  to  catch, — having  been  grappled  with  by 
Jeep,  Sotiriades  and  others,  is  now  being  more  effectively 
treated  by  Patzig. 

Criticism,  too,  has  rejected  some  sources  from  which  Gibbon 
drew  without  suspicion.  In  the  interest  of  literature  we  ££2iorth5’ 
may  perhaps  be  glad  that  like  Ockley  he  used  with  confidence 
the  now  discredited  A1  Wakidi.  Before  such  maintained 
perfection  of  manner,  to  choose  is  hard ;  but  the  chapters  on 
the  origin  of  Mahometanism  and  its  first  triumphs  against 
the  Empire  would  alone  be  enough  to  win  perpetual  literary 
fame.  Without  A1  Wakidi’s  romance  they  would  not  have 
been  written  ;  and  the  historian,  compelled  to  regard  Gibbon’s 
description  as  he  would  a  Life  of  Charles  the  Great  based  on 
the  monk  of  St.  Grail,  must  refer  the  inquirer  after  facts  to 
Sprenger’s  Life  of  Mahomet  and  Weil’s  History  of  the 
Caliphs.7 

In  connexion  with  the  use  of  materials,  reference  may  be  Error  of 

•'  blending 

made  to  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  Gibbon  has  sometimes 
adopted  and  which  modem  method  condemns.  It  is  not®**104* 
legitimate  to  blend  the  evidence  of  two  different  periods  in 
order  to  paint  a  complete  picture  of  an  institution.  Great 
caution,  for  example,  is  needed  in  using  the  Greek  epics, 
of  which  the  earliest  and  latest  parts  differ  by  a  long  interval, 
for  the  purpose  of  pourtraying  a  so-called  Homeric  or 
heroic  age.  A  notice  of  Fredegarius  will  not  be  necessarily 
applicable  to  the  age  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Chlodwig, 
and  a  custom  which  was  familiar  to  Gregory  or  Venantius 

7  In  Mahometan  history  in  general,  it  may  be  added,  not  only  has  advance 
been  made  by  access  to  new  literary  oriental  documents,  but  its  foundations 
have  been  more  surely  grounded  by  numismatic  researches,  especially  those 
of  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  This  scholar’s  recently  published  handbook  con¬ 
taining  tables  and  lists  of  the  41  Mohammadan  ”  Dynasties  is  a  guerdon  for 
which  students  of  history  must  be  most  deeply  grateful.  The  special  histories 
of  Mahometan  Sicily  and  Spain  have  been  worked  out  by  Amari  and  Dozy. 

For  the  Mongols  we  have  the  overwhelming  results  of  Sir  Henry  Howorth’s 
learning  and  devotion  to  his  “  vasty  ”  subject. 
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may  have  become  obsolete  before  the  days  of  the  last  Mer- 
wings.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  Gibbon’s  description  of 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers 
with  that  of  Bishop  Stubbs.  Gibbon  blends  together  with 
dexterity  the  evidence  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  between  whom 
a  century  had  elapsed,  and  composes  a  single  picture ;  whereas 
Bishop  Stubbs  keeps  the  statements  of  the  two  Romans  care¬ 
fully  apart,  and  by  comparing  them  is  able  to  show  that  in 
certain  respects  the  Germans  had  developed  in  the  interval. 
Gibbon’s  account  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  work,  is  open  to  a  like  objection. 
He  has  blended,  without  due  criticism,  the  evidence  of 
Vegetius  with  that  of  earlier  writers.8 

In  the  study  of  sources,  then,  our  advance  has  been  great, 
while  the  labours  of  an  historian  have  become  more  arduous. 
It  leads  us  to  another  advance  of  the  highest  importance. 
To  use  historical  documents  with  confidence,  an  assurance 
that  the  words  of  the  writer  have  been  correctly  transmitted 
is  manifestly  indispensable.  It  generally  happens  that  our  texts 
have  come  down  in  several  MSS.,  of  different  ages,  and  there 
are  often  various  discrepancies.  We  have  then  to  determine 
the  relations  of  the  MSS.  to  each  other  and  their  comparative 
values.  To  the  pure  philologist  this  is  part  of  the  alphabet 
of  his  profession ;  but  the  pure  historian  takes  time  to  realize 
it,  and  it  was  not  realized  in  the  age  of  Gibbon  as  it  is  to-day. 
Nothing  forces  upon  the  historian  the  necessity  of  having  a 
sound  text  so  impressively  as  the  process  of  comparing 
different  documents  in  order  to  determine  whether  one  was 
dependent  on  another, — the  process  of  investigating  sources. 


8  It  may  be  said  for  Gibbon,  however,  that  even  Mommsen,  in  his  volume 
on  the  Provinces,  has  adopted  this  practice  of  blending  evidence  of  different 
dates .  For  the  historical  artist,  it  is  very  tempting,  when  the  evidence  for 
any  particular  period  is  scanty ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific  historian  it 
is  indefensible. 
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In  this  respect  we  have  now  to  be  thankful  for  many  blessings 
denied  to  Gibbon  and — so  recent  is  our  progress — denied  to 
Milman  and  Finlay.  We  have  Mommsen’s  editions  of  im^roye^ 
Jordanes  and  the  Variae  of  Cassiodorius,  his  Chronica  Minora 
(still  incomplete),  including,  for  instance,  Idatius,  the  Prospers, 

Count  Marcellinus ;  we  have  Peter’s  Historia  Augusta, 
Gardthausen’s  Ammianus,  Luetjohann’s  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris;  Du  Chesne’s  Liber  Pontificalia;  and  a  large  number 
of  critical  texts  of  ecclesiastical  writers  might  be  mentioned.9 
The  Greek  historians  have  been  less  fortunate.  The  Bonn  D«f»cttve 
edition  of  the  “  Byzantine  Writers,”  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  Niebuhr  and  Bekker  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  was  the  most  lamentably  feeble  production 
ever  given  to  the  world  by  German  scholars  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  marked  no  advance  on  the  older  folio  edi¬ 
tion,  except  that  it  was  cheaper,  and  that  one  or  two 
new  documents  were  included.  But  there  is  now  a  reason¬ 
able  prospect  that  we  shall  by  degrees  have  a  complete  series 
of  trustworthy  texts.  De  Boor  showed  the  way  by  his 
splendid  edition  of  Theophanes  and  his  smaller  texts  of 
Theophylactus  Simocatta  and  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus. 
Mendelssohn’s  Zosimus,  and  Reifferscheid’s  Anna  Comnena 
stand  beside  them.  Haury  promises  a  Procopius,  and  we 
are  expecting  from  Seger  a  long  desired  John  Scylitzes,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  text,  though  existing  in  a  MS.  at 
Paris,  has  never  been  printed  and  can  only  be  inferred  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Latin  translation  of  Gabius  with  the 
chronicle  of  Cedrenus  who  copied  him  with  faithful  servility. 

The  legends  of  the  Saints,  though  properly  outside  the  g1***™^ 
domain  of  the  historian  proper,  often  supply  him  with  valu-  B“toto 
able  help.  For  “  Culturgeschichte  ”  they  are  a  direct  source. 

Finlay  observed  that  the  Acta  Sanctorum  contain  an  un- 


9  Especially  the  Corpus  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum. 
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explored  mine  for  the  social  life  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
But  before  they  can  be  confidently  dealt  with,  trained 
criticism  must  do  its  will  on  the  texts  ;  the  relations  between 
the  various  versions  of  each  legend  must  be  defined  and  the 
tradition  in  each  case  made  clear.  The  task  is  huge;  the 
libraries  of  Europe  and  Hither  Asia  are  full  of  these  holy 
tales.  But  Usener  has  made  a  good  beginning  and  Krumbacher 
has  rendered  the  immense  service  of  pointing  out  precisely 
what  the  problems  are.10 

Besides  improved  methods  of  dealing  with  the  old  material, 
much  new  material  of  various  kinds  has  been  discovered, 
since  the  work  of  Gibbon.  To  take  one  department,  our 
coins  have  increased  in  number.  It  seems  a  pity  that  he 
who  worked  at  his  Spanheim  with  such  diligence  was  not 
able  to  make  use  of  Eckhel’s  great  work  on  Imperial 
coinage  which  began  to  appear  in  1792  and  was  completed 
in  1798.  Since  then  we  have  had  Cohen,  and  the  special 
works  of  Saulcy  and  Sabatier.  M.  Schlumberger's  splendid 
study  of  Byzantine  sigillography  must  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  connexion.11 

The  constitution  and  history  of  the  Principate,  and  the 
provincial  government  of  the  early  Emperors,  have  been 


10  Usener,  Der  heilige  Theodosios,  1890.  Krumbacher,  Studien  zu  den 
Legenden  des  heiligen  Theodosios,  1892.  It  is  worth  while  to  state  briefly 
what  the  chief  problem  is.  The  legends  of  the  Saints  were  collected, 
rehandled,  cleansed  of  casual  heresy,  and  put  into  literary  form  in  the  tenth 
century  (towards  its  close  according  to  Vasilievski)  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes. 
Most  of  our  MSS.  are  derived  from  the  edition  of  Symeon ;  but  there  are 
also  extant,  some,  comparatively  few,  containing  the  original  pre-Symeonic 
versions,  which  formed  the  chief  literary  recreation  of  ordinary  men  and 
women  before  the  tenth  century.  The  problem  is  to  collect  the  materials 
for  a  critical  edition  of  as  many  legends  as  have  been  preserved  in  their 
original  form.  When  that  is  done,  we  shall  have  the  data  for  fully  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  Symeon.  As  for  the  text  Krumbacher  points  out  that 
what  we  want  is  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  Grammar  of  the  MSS . 

11  M.  Schlumberger  followed  up  this  work  by  an  admirable  monograph  on 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  luxuriously  illustrated;  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
the  appearance  of  a  companion  work  on  Basil  II. 
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placed  on  an  entirely  new  basis  by  Mommsen  and  his  school.14 
The  Romisches  Staatsrecht  is  a  fabric  for  whose  rearing  was 
needed  not  only  improved  scholarship  but  an  extensive 
collection  of  epigraphic  material.  The  Corpus  of  Latin  Epigraphy 
Inscriptions  is  the  keystone  of  the  work. 

Hence  Gibbon’s  first  chapters  are  somewhat  “  out  of  date  ”. 

But  on  the  other  hand  his  admirable  description  of  the 
change  from  the  Principate  to  absolute  Monarchy,  and  the 
system  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  is  still  most  valuable. 

Here  inscriptions  are  less  illustrative,  and  he  disposed  of  much 
the  same  material  as  we,  especially  the  Codex  Theodosianus. 

New  light  is  badly  wanted,  and  has  not  been  to  any  extent 
forthcoming,  on  the  respective  contributions  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantine  to  the  organization  of  the  new  monarchy. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  provinces  we  have  indeed 
precious  document  in  the  Verona  List  (published  by  Mommsen), 
which,  dating  from  297  a.d.,  shows  Diocletian’s  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  The  modifications  which  were  made  between  this  year 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  when  the  Notitia 
Dignitatum  was  drawn  up,  can  be  largely  determined  not 
only  by  lists  in  Rufus  and  Ammianus,  but,  as  far  as  the 
eastern  provinces  are  concerned,  by  the  Laterculus  of 
Polemius  Silvius.  Thus,  partly  by  critical  method  applied 
to  Polemius,  partly  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  document,  we 
are  enabled  to  rectify  the  list  of  Gibbon,  who  adopted  the 
simple  plan  of  ascribing  to  Diocletian  and  Constantine  the 
detailed  organization  of  the  Notitia.  Otherwise  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  changes  of  Diocletian  has  not  been  greatly 
augmented  ;  but  our  clearer  conception  of  the  Principate  and 
its  steady  development  towards  pure  monarchy  has  reflected 


13  The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Pelham’s  history  of  the  Empire,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  shortly,  will  show,  when  compared  with  Merivale,  how  completely 
our  knowledge  of  Roman  institutions  has  been  transformed  within  a  very 
recent  period. 
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light  on  Diocletian’s  system ;  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
third  century,  though  still  obscure  at  many  points,  have 
been  made  more  distinct.  The  year  of  the  Gordians  is  still 
as  great  a  puzzle  as  ever;  but  the  dates  of  Alexandrine 
coins  with  the  tribunician  years  give  us  here,  as  elsewhere, 
limits  of  which  Gibbon  was  ignorant.  While  speaking  of  the 
third  century,  I  may  add  that  Calpumius  Siculus,  whom 
Gibbon  claimed  as  a  contemporary  of  Carinus,  has  been 
restored  by  modem  criticism  to  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  this 
error  has  vitiated  some  of  Gibbon’s  pages. 

The  constitutional  history  of  the  Empire  from  Diocletian 
forward  has  still  to  be  written  systematically.  Some  note¬ 
worthy  contributions  to  this  subject  have  been  made  by 
Russian  scholars. 

O)  Law  Gibbon’s  forty-first  chapter  is  still  not  only  famous,  but 
admired  by  jurists  as  a  brief  and  brilliant  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  Roman  law.  To  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the 
subject  is  the  best  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  it.  A  series 
of  foreign  scholars  of  acute  legal  ability  has  elaborated  the 
study  of  the  science  in  the  present  century ;  I  need  only 
refer  to  such  names  as  Savigny  and  Jhering.  A  critical 
edition  of  the  Corpus  juris  Romani  by  Mommsen  himself  has 
Gains  been  one  of  the  chief  contributions.  The  manuscript  of 
Gaius  is  the  new  discovery  to  be  recorded ;  and  we  can 
imagine  with  what  interest  Gibbon,  were  he  restored  to 
earth,  would  compare  in  Gneist’s  parallel  columns  the  Institu¬ 
tions  with  the  elder  treatise. 

But  whoever  takes  up  Gibbon’s  theme  now  will  not  be 
content  with  an  exposition  of  the  Justinianean  Law.  He 
must  go  on  to  its  later  development  in  the  subsequent 
Graco.  centuries,  in  the  company  of  Zacharia  von  Lingenthal  and 
Heimbach.  Such  a  study  has  been  made  possible  and 
comparatively  easy  by  the  magnificent  works  of  Zacharia; 
among  whose  achievements  I  may  single  out  his  restoration  of 
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the  Ecloga,  which  used  to  be  ascribed  to  Leo  VI.,  to  its  true 
author  Leo  III. ;  a  discovery  which  illuminated  in  a  most  wel¬ 
come  manner  the  Isaurian  reformation.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  last  work  which  engaged  him  even  on  his 
death-bed  was  an  attempt  to  prove  exactly  the  same  thing  for 
the  military  treatise  known  as  the  Tactics  of  Leo  VI.  Here 
too  Zacharia  thinks  that  Leo  was  the  Isaurian,  while  the 
received  view  is  that  he  was  the  “Philosopher". 


Having  illustrated  by  examples  the  advantages  open  to  an 
historian  of  the  present  day,  which  were  not  open  to  Gibbon, 
for  dealing  with  Gibbon’s  theme, — improved  and  refined 
methods,  a  closer  union  of  philology  with  history,  and 
ampler  material — we  may  go  on  to  consider  a  general  defect 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Later  Empire,  and  here  too  exhibit, 
by  a  few  instances,  progress  made  in  particular  departments. 

Gibbon  ended  the  first  half  of  his  work  with  the  so-called 

treatment  o' 

fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  476  a.d. — a  date  which  has 
been  fixed  out  of  regard  for  Italy  and  Rome,  and  should 
strictly  be  480  a.d.  in  consideration  of  Julius  Nepos.  Thus 
the  same  space  is  devoted  to  the  first  three  hundred  years 
which  is  allowed  to  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  eighty. 

Nor  does  the  inequality  end  here.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
the  second  half  of  the  work  deals  with  the  first  two  of  these 
ten  centuries.  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  shows  that 


the  history  of  the  Empire  from  Heraclius  to  the  last  Grand 
Comnenus  of  Trebizond  is  merely  a  sketch  with  certain 
episodes  more  fully  treated.  The  personal  history  and 
domestic  policy  of  all  the  Emperors,  from  the  son  of  Heraclius 
to  Isaac  Angelus,  are  compressed  into  one  chapter.  This  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  subject  is  in  harmony  with  the  author’s  con¬ 
temptuous  attitude  to  the  “  Byzantine  ”  or  “  Lower  ”  Empire. 


But  Gibbon’s  account  of  the  internal  history  of  the  False  im- 

J  pression  as  to 

Empire  after  Heraclius  is  not  only  superficial ;  it  gives  an  of 
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entirely  false  impression  of  the  facts.  If  the  materials  had 
been  then  as  well  sifted  and  studied  as  they  are  even  to-day, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  beneath  the  intrigues 
and  crimes  of  the  Palace  there  were  deeper  causes  at  work, 
and  beyond  the  revolutions  of  the  Capital  City  wider  issues 
implied.  The  cause  for  which  the  Iconoclasts  contended 
involved  far  more  than  an  ecclesiastical  rule  or  usage ;  it 
meant,  and  they  realized,  the  regeneration  of  the  Empire. 
Or,  to  take  another  instance :  the  key  to  the  history  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  is  the  struggle  between  the 
Imperial  throne  and  the  great  landed  interest  of  Asia  Minor ; 18 
the  accession  of  Alexius  Commenus  marked  the  final  victory 
of  the  latter.  Nor  had  Gibbon  any  conception  of  the  great 
ability  of  most  of  the  Emperors  from  Leo  the  Isaurian  to 
Basil  II.,  or,  we  might  say,  to  Constantine  the  conqueror 
of  Armenia.  The  designation  of  the  story  of  the  later 
Empire  as  a  “  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and  misery  " 14  is  one 
and  to  lt>  of  the  most  untrue,  and  most  effective,  judgments  ever  uttered 
by  a  thoughtful  historian.  Before  the  outrage  of  1204,  the 
Empire  was  the  bulwark  of  the  West.16 
Reaction  Against  Gibbon’s  point  of  view  there  has  been  a  gradual 
reaction  which  may  be  said  to  have  culminated  within  the 
Finiay**  last  ten  years.  It  was  begun  by  Finlay,  whose  unprosperous 
speculations  in  Greece  after  the  Revolution  prompted  him  to 
seek  for  the  causes  of  the  insecurity  of  investments  in  land, 
and,  leading  him  back  to  the  year  146  b.c.,  involved  him  in 

18  This  has  been  best  pointed  out  by  C.  Neumann. 

14  Chap,  xlviii.  ad  init .,  where  a  full  statement  of  his  view  of  the  later 
Empire  will  be  found. 

15  I  need  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  and  what  many 
others  have  said  (recently  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  two  essays  in  his  volume 
entitled  The  Meaning  of  History)  as  to  the  various  services  of  the  Empire  to 
Europe.  They  are  beginning  to  be  generally  recognized  and  they  have  been 
brought  out  in  Mr.  C.  W.  Oman’s  brief  and  skilful  sketch  of  the  “  Byzantine 
Empire  ”  (1892), 
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a  history  of  the  “Byzantine  Empire”  which  embedded  a 
history  of  Greece.16  The  great  value  of  Finlay’s  work  lies  not 
only  in  its  impartiality  and  in  his  trained  discernment  of  the 
commercial  and  financial  facts  underlying  the  superficial  history 
of  the  chronicles,  but  in  its  full  and  trustworthy  narration  of 
the  events.  By  the  time  that  Mr.  Tozer’s  edition  appeared 
in  1876,  it  was  being  recognized  that  Gibbon’s  word  on  the 
later  Empire  was  not  the  last.  Meanwhile  Hertzberg  was  0th«  re- 
going  over  the  ground  in  Germany,  and  Gfrorer,  whose 
ecclesiastical  studies  had  taken  him  into  those  regions,  had 
written  a  good  deal  of  various  value.  Hirsch’s  Byzantinische 
Studien  had  just  appeared,  and  Rambaud’s  T Empire  grec  au 
xme  siecle.  M.  Sathas  was  bringing  out  his  Bibliotheca  Graeca 
medii  aevi — including  two  volumes  of  Psellus — and  was  begin¬ 
ning  his  Documents  inedits.  Professor  Lambros  was  working 
at  his  Athens  in  the  Twelfth  Century  and  preparing  his  editio 
princeps  of  the  great  Archbishop  Akominatos.  Hopf  had 
collected  a  mass  of  new  materials  from  the  archives  of  southern 
cities.  In  England,  Freeman  was  pointing  out  the  true  position 
of  New  Rome  and  her  Emperors  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

These  tendencies  have  increased  in  volume  and  velocity 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  They  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  their  culminating  point  in  the  publication  of  Professor 
Krumbacher’s  History  of  Byzantine  Literature.17  The  im  -  Krumbacher 
portance  of  this  work,  of  vast  scope  and  extraordinary  accuracy, 
can  only  be  fully  understood  by  the  specialist.  It  has  already 
promoted  and  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  study  in  an  in¬ 
calculable  measure ;  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  inaugura- 


16  Since  then  a  Greek  scholar,  K.  Paparrigopulos,  has  covered  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  century,  in  his  * I<rropia 
rod  *EAA ijvikov  Hdvovs,  The  same  gigantic  task,  but  in  a  more  popular  form, 
has  been  undertaken  and  begun  by  Professor  Lambros,  but  is  not  yet  finished. 

v  Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  Litteratur  (565-1453),  1891. 
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tion  of  a  journal,  entirely  devoted  to  works  on  “Byzantine” 
subjects,  by  the  same  scholar.  The  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift 
would  have  been  impossible  twenty-five  years  ago  and  nothing 
shows  more  surely  the  turn  of  the  tide.  Professor  Krum- 
bacher’s  work  seems  likely  to  form  as  important  an  epoch  as 
that  of  Ducange. 

Meanwhile  in  a  part  of  Europe  which  deems  itself  to  have 
rtudSSa e  received  the  torch  from  the  Emperors  as  it  has  received  their 
torch  from  the  Patriarchs,  and  which  has  always  had  a  special 
regard  for  the  city  of  Constantine,  some  excellent  work  was 
being  done.  In  Russia,  Muralt  edited  the  chronicle  of 
George  the  monk  and  his  Continuers,  and  compiled  Byzantine 
Fasti.  The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is 
the  storehouse  of  a  long  series  of  most  valuable  articles 
dealing,  from  various  sides,  with  the  history  of  the  later 
Empire,  by  those  indefatigable  workers  Uspenski  and  Vasi- 
lievski.  At  length,  in  1894,  Krumbacher’s  lead  has  been 
followed,  and  the  Vizantiski  Vremennik,  a  Russian  counter¬ 
part  of  the  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift ,  has  been  started  under 
the  joint  editorship  of  Vasilievski  and  Regel,  and  is  clearly 
destined,  with  the  help  of  Veselovski,  Kondakov,  Bieliaiev  and 
the  rest  of  a  goodly  fellowship,  to  make  its  mark. 


wmK*  of  After  this  general  sketch  of  the  new  prospects  .of  later 
£&mpie«b°n  Imperial  history,  it  will  be  useful  to  show  by  some  examples 
what  sort  of  progress  is  being  made,  and  what  kind  of  work 
has  to  be  done.  I  will  first  take  some  special  points  of 
interest  connected  with  Justinian.  My  second  example  shall 
be  the  topography  of  Constantinople ;  and  my  third  the  large 
.field  of  literature  composed  in  colloquial  Greek.  Lastly,  the 
capital  defect  of  the  second  half  of  Gibbon’s  work,  his  in¬ 


adequate  treatment,  or  rather  his  neglect,  of  the  «  Slavs, , wil 
.  ‘serve  to  illustrate,  our  historical  progress 
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New  light  has  been  cast,  from  more  than  one  side,  on  the  ji) 
reign  of  Justinian  where  there  are  so  many  uncertain  and  55^2® 
interesting  places.  The  first  step  that  methodical  history 
had  to  take  was  a  thoroughgoing  criticism  of  Procopius,  and 
this  was  more  than  half  done  by  Dahn  in  his  elaborate 
monograph.  The  double  problem  of  the  “  Secret  History  ” 
has  stimulated  the  curiosity  of  the  historian  and  the  critic. 

Was  Procopius  the  author  ?  and  in  any  case,  are  the  state¬ 
ments  credible  ?  Gibbon  has  inserted  in  his  notes  the  worst 
bits  of  the  scandals  which  far  outdid  the  convivium  quinqua- 
ginta  meretricum  described  by  Burchard,  or  the  feast  of 
SophoniusTigellinus;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  them. 

Their  credibility  is  now  generally  questioned,  but  the  historian 
of  Caesarea  is  a  much  more  interesting  figure  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  he  was  the  author.  From  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  Secret  History  with  the  works  of  Procopian  authorship, 
in  point  of  style,  Dahn  concluded  that  Procopius  wrote  it. 
Ranke  argued  against  this  view  and  maintained  that  it  was 
the  work  of  a  malcontent  who  had  obtained  possession  of  a 
private  diary  of  Procopius,  on  which  framework  he  constructed 
the  scandalous  chronicle,  imitating  successfully  the  Procopian 
style.18 

The  question  has  been  placed  on  a  new  footing  by  Haury ; 19 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  find  that  the  solution  depends  on**8*"*7 
the  right  determination  of  certain  dates.  The  result  is 
briefly  as  follows : — 

Procopius  was  a  malcontent  who  hated  Justinian  and  all 
his  works.  He  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of 
his  time,  which,  as  the  secretary  of  Belisarius,  he  had  good 
opportunities  of  observing.  He  composed  a  narrative  of 
the  military  events,  in  which  he  abstained  from  committing 

18  I  was  seduced  by  this  hypothesis  of  Ranke  (Lat$r  Roman  Empire,  i, 

363),  but  no  longer  believe  in  i*. 

.Procojpiana,  1891. 
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himself,  so  that  it  could  be  safely  published  in  his  own  life¬ 
time.  Even  here  his  critical  attitude  to  the  government  is 
sometimes  clear.  He  allows  it  to  be  read  between  the  lines 
that  he  regarded  the  reconquest  of  Africa  and  Italy  as 
calamities  for  those  countries  ;  which  thus  came  under  an 
oppressor,  to  be  stripped  by  his  governors  and  tax  gatherers. 
But  the  domestic  administration  was  more  dangerous  ground, 
on  which  Procopius  could  not  tread  without  raising  a  voice 
of  bitter  indignation  and  hatred.  So  he  dealt  with  this  in  a 
book  which  was  to  be  kept  secret  during  his  own  life  and 
bequeathed  to  friends  who  might  be  trusted  to  give  it  to  the 
world  at  a  suitable  time.  The  greater  part  of  the  Military 
History,  which  treated  in  seven  Books  the  Persian,  Vandalic, 
and  Gothic  wars,  was  finished  in  545  a.d.,  and  perhaps  read 
to  a  select  circle  of  friends ;  at  a  later  time  some  additions 
were  made,  but  no  changes  in  what  had  been  already  written. 
The  Secret  History,  as  Haury  has  proved  from  internal 
evidence,  was  written  in  550.20  About  three  years  later  the 
Military  History  received  an  eighth  Book,  bringing  the  story 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  war.  Then  the  work  came 
under  the  notice  of  Justinian,  who  saw  that  a  great  historian 
had  arisen ;  and  Procopius,  who  had  certainly  not  described 
the  wars  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  Emperor,  but  had 
sailed  as  close  to  the  wind  as  he  dared,  was  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  disagreeable  task  of  lauding  the  oppressor.  An 
Imperial  command  was  clearly  the  origin  of  the  De  Aedi- 
ficiis  (560  a.d.),  in  which  the  reluctant  writer  adopted  the 
plan  of  making  adulation  so  fulsome,  that,  except  to 
Justinian’s  vanity,  he  might  appear  to  be  laughing  in  his 

20  One  of  the  author’s  points  is  that  Justinian  was  the  real  ruler  during  the 
nominal  reign  of  Justin,  who  was  an  “  ass”.  Hence  he  dates  Justinian’s 
administration  (not  of  course  his  Imperial  years)  from  518.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  important  discovery  of  Haury,  which  he  has  proved  up  to  the 
hilt,  is  that  the  work  was  written  in  550  (not,  as  before  believed,  in  559) — 
the  thirty-second  year  of  Justinian’s  administration. 
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sleeve.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  treatise  he  has  a  sly 
allusion  to  the  explosives  which  were  lying  in  his  desk,  un¬ 
known  to  the  Imperial  spies. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  literary  motives  of  Procopius  as 
we  must  conceive  them,  now  that  we  have  a  practical  certainty 
that  he,  and  no  other,  wrote  the  Secret  History.  For 
Haury’s  dates  enable  us,  as  he  points  out,  to  argue  as  follows : 

If  Procopius  did  not  write  the  book,  it  was  obviously  written 
by  a  forger,  who  wished  it  to  pass  as  a  Procopian  work.  But 
in  550  no  forger  could  have  had  the  close  acquaintance  with 
the  Military  History  which  is  exhibited  by  the  author  of  the 
Anecdota.  And  moreover  the  identity  of  the  introduction 
of  the  eighth  Book  of  the  Military  History  with  that  of 
the  Secret  History,  which  was  urged  by  Ranke  as  an  objection 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  latter  work,  now  tells  decisively 
in  favour  of  it.  For  if  Procopius  composed  it  in  553,  how 
could  a  forger,  writing  in  550,  have  anticipated  it  ?  And  if 
the  forger  composed  it  in  550,  how  are  we  to  explain  its 
appearances  in  a  later  work  of  Procopius  himself?  These 
considerations  put  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that 
Procopius  was  the  author  of  the  Secret  History ;  for  this 
assumption  is  the  only  one  which  supplies  an  intelligible 
explanation  of  the  facts. 

Another  puzzle  in  connexion  with  Justinian  lay  in  certain  o»  Theo- 
biographical  details  relating  to  that  emperor  and  his  family,  5u»tInl“ 
which  Alemanni,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Secret  History, 
quoted  on  the  authority  of  a  Life  of  Justinian  by  a  certain 
Abbot  Theophilus,  said  to  have  been  the  Emperor’s  preceptor. 

Of  these  biographical  notices,  and  of  Justinian’s  preceptor 
Theophilus,  we  otherwise  knew  nothing ;  nor  had  any  one, 
since  Alemanni,  seen  the  Biography.  Gibbon  and  other 
historians  accepted  without  question  the  statements  quoted 
by  Alemanni ;  though  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  treat  them 
with  more  reserve,  until  some  data  for  criticizing  them 
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were  discovered.  The  puzzle  of  Alemannfs  source,  the 
MinSteJST Life  of  Theophilus,  was  solved  by  Mr.  Bryce,  who  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  library  of  the  Barbarini  palace  at  Rome  the 
original  text  from  which  Alemanni  drew  his  information.21 
It  professes  to  be  an  extract  from  a  Slavonic  work,  containing 
the  Life  of  Justinian  up  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
composed  by  Bogomil,  abbot  of  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Alexander 
in  Dardania.  This  extract  was  translated  by  Mamavich, 
Canon  of  Sebenico  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  1631-1639), 
a  friend  of  Alemanni,  and  some  notes  were  appended  by  the 
same  scholar.  Bogomil  is  the  Slavonic  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  Theophilus,  which  was  accordingly  adopted  by 
Alemanni  in  his  references.  Mr.  Bryce  has  shown  clearly 
that  this  document,  interesting  as  it  is  in  illustrating  how 
Slavonic  legends  had  grown  up  round  the  name  of  Justinian, 
is  worthless  as  history,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  a  person  as  the  Dardanian  Bogomil  ever  existed. 
We  are  indeed  met  by  a  new  problem,  which,  however,  is  of 
no  serious  concern  to  the  practical  purposes  of  history.  How 
did  Mamavich  obtain  a  copy  of  the  original  Life,  from  which 
he  made  the  extract,  and  which  he  declares  to  be  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  monks  who  profess  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  on 
Mount  Athos  ?  Does  the  original  still  exist,  on  Mount 
Athos  or  elsewhere  ?  or  did  it  ever  exist  P 

The  wars  of  Justinian 22  in  the  west  have  been  fully  and 
admirably  related  by  Mr.  Hodgkin,  with  the  exception  of  the 
obscure  conquest  of  Spain,  on  which  there  is  too  little  to  be 
said  and  nothing  further  seems  likely  to  come  to  light.  In 
regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Justinian  there  is  still  a 
field  for  research. 

21  The  Life  of  Justinian  by  Theophilus,  in  the  English  Historical  Review . 
Vasil’ev  has  given  an  account  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  article  in  the  Vizantiski  Vrem - 
enniky  i.,  469  sqq. 

22  The  Persian  and  Lazic  Wars  have  been  related  in  detail  in  my  Later 
Roman  Empire*  vol.  i. 
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As  for  the  study  of  the  great  work  of  Anthemius,  which 
brings  us  to  the  general  subject  of  Byzantine  art,  much  has  j^zanttne 
been  done  within  the  last  half  century.  Gibbon  had  nothing 
to  help  him  for  the  buildings  of  Constantinople  that  could 
compare  with  Adam's  splendid  work  which  he  consulted  for 
the  buildings  of  Spalato.  We  have  now  Salzenberg’s  luxuri¬ 
ous  work,  Alt-christliche  Baudenkmcde  von  Constantmopel, 
published  just  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Prussian  government, 
with  plates  which  enable  us  to  make  a  full  study  of  the 
architecture  of  St.  Sophia.  A  few  months  ago  a  complete 
and  scholarly  English  study  of  this  church  by  Messrs.  Lethaby 
and  Swainson  appeared.  Other  churches,  too,  especially 
those  at  Ravenna,  have  received  careful  attention  ;  De  Vogue’s 
admirable  work  on  the  architecture  of  Syria  is  well  known ; 
but  Strzygovski  has  only  too  good  reason  for  complaining 
that  the  study  of  Byzantine  architecture,  as  a  whole,  has  not 
yet  properly  begun.  A  large  work  on  the  churches  of  Greece, 
which  two  English  scholars  are  preparing,  ought  to  do  much 
to  further  the  cause  which  Strzygovski  has  at  heart,  and  to 
which  he  has  made  valuable  contributions  himself.23  More 
progress  is  perhaps  being  made  in  the  study  of  miniature 
painting  and  iconography ;  and  in  this  field  the  work  of  the 
Russian  student  Kondakov  is  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  study  of  works  of  architecture  in  ancient  cities,  like  w  t£«  topo 
Athens,  Rome,  or  Constantinople,  naturally  entails  a  study  of  nSJSJi*11*1' 
the  topography  of  the  town ;  and  in  the  case  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  this  study  is  equally  important  for  the  historian. 

Little  progress  of  a  satisfactory  kind  can  be  made  until  either 
Constantinople  passes  under  a  European  government,  or  a 
complete  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  Turkish  administra¬ 
tion.  The  region  of  the  Imperial  Palace  and  the  ground 

3  His  new  work  on  the  reservoirs  of  Constantinople  may  be  specially 
mentioned. 
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between  the  Hippodrome  and  St.  Sophia  must  be  excavated 
before  certainty  on  the  main  points  can  be  attained.  Labarte’s 
a  priori  reconstruction  of  the  plan  of  the  palace,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Cerimonies  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  and 
scattered  notices  in  other  Greek  writers,  was  wonderfully  in¬ 
genious  and  a  certain  part  of  it  is  manifestly  right,  though 
there  is  much  which  is  not  borne  out  by  a  more  careful 
examination  of  the  sources.  The  next  step  was  taken  by  a 
Russian  scholar  Bieliaiev  who  has  recently  published  a  most 
valuable  study  on  the  Cerimonies,24  in  which  he  has  tested  the 
reconstruction  of  Labarte  and  shown  us  exactly  where  we 
are, — what  we  know,  and  what  with  our  present  materials 
we  cannot  possibly  know.  Between  Labarte  and  Bieliaiev  the 
whole  problem  was  obscured  by  the  unscholarly  work  of 
Paspates,  the  Greek  antiquarian ;  whose  sole  merit  was  that 
he  kept  the  subject  before  the  world.  As  the  acropolis  is 
the  scene  of  so  many  great  events  in  the  history  which  Gibbon 
recorded,  it  is  well  to  warn  the  reader  that  our  sources  make 
it  absolutely  certain  that  the  Hippodrome  adjoined  the 
Palace;  there  was  no  public  space  between  them.  The 
Augusteum  did  not  lie,  as  Paspates  asserted,  between  the 
Palace  and  the  Hippodrome,26  but  between  the  north  side  of 
the  Hippodrome  and  St.  Sophia. 


*  Byzantina.  Ocherki,  materialy,  i  zamietki  po  Vizantiskim  drevnostiam, 
1891-3.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Dr.  Mordtmann’s  valuable  Esquisse 
topographique  (1892),  and  N.  Destunis  has  made  noteworthy  contributions 
to  the  subject. 

28  With  blameworthy  indiscretion  I  accepted  this  false  view  of  Paspat&s, 
in  my  Later  Roman  Empire,  without  having  gone  methodically  into  the 
sources.  I  was  misled  by  the  fame  won  by  the  supposed  “  topographical 
discoveries  ”  of  this  diligent  antiquarian  and  by  his  undeservedly  high 
reputation ;  this,  however,  is  no  excuse,  and  unfortunately  the  error  has 
vitiated  my  account  of  the  Nika  revolt.  I  have  gone  into  the  theory  of 
Paspates  in  the  Scottish  Review  (April,  1894},  where  he  is  treated  too  leniently. 
His  misuse  of  authorities  is  simply  astounaing.  I  may  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  I  hope  to  rewrite  the  two  volumes  of  my  Later  Roman 
Empire  and  correct,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able,  its  many  faults.  A  third  volume, 
dealing  with  the  ninth  century,  will,  1  hope,  appear  at  a  not  too  distant  date. 
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On  the  trades  and  industries  of  the  Imperial  City,  on  the  me  Book  or 

1  ,  the  Prefect 

trade  corporations  and  the  minute  control  exercised  over 
them  by  the  government,  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  M. 

Nicole’s  discovery  and  publication  of  the  Prefect’s  Book,  a 
code  of  regulations  drawn  up  by  Leo  VI.  The  denes  of 
Constantinople  are  a  subject  which  needs  investigation. 

They  are  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  Gibbon  and  his 
successors  have  regarded  them,  as  mere  circus  parties.  They 
must  represent,  as  Uspenski  points  out  in  the  opening  number 
of  the  new  Vizantishi  Vremennik ,  organized  divisions  of  the 
population. 

A  field  in  which  the  historian  must  wander  to  breathe  them-vuni. 

gnechiscne 

spirit  and  learn  the  manner  of  the  mediaeval  Greek  world  istitt®^at,u,,, 
that  of  the  romance,  both  prose  and  verse,  written  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  This  field  was  closed  to  Gibbon,  but  the 
labours  of  many  scholars,  above  all  Legrand,  have  rendered  it 
now  easily  accessible.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  interesting 
things  I  may  refer  especially  to  two.  One  is  the  epic  of 
Digenes  Akritas,  the  Roland  or  Cid  of  the  Later  Empire,  a 
poem  of  the  tenth  century,  which  illustrates  the  life  of 
Armatoli  and  the  border  warfare  against  the  Saracens  in  the 
Cilidan  mountains.  The  other  is  the  Book  of  the  Conquest 
of  the  Morea,26  a  mixture  of  fiction  and  fact,  but  invaluable  Th«oh»nide 

.  ot  Morea 

for  realizing  the  fascinating  though  complicated  history  of 
the  “Latin”  settlements  in  Greece.  That  history  was  set 
aside  by  Gibbon,  with  the  phrase,  “  I  shall  not  pursue  the  aitwyof 
obscure  and  various  dynasties  that  rose  and  fell  on  theff^ffifr 
continent  or  in  the  isles,”  though  he  deigns  to  give  a  page  or 
two  to  Athens.27  But  it  is  a  subject  with  unusual  possibilities 


26  The  Greek  and  the  French  versions  were  published  by  Buchon,  un¬ 
critically.  A  new  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  promised  by  Dr.  John  Schmitt. 

27  The  history  of  mediaeval  Athens  has  been  recorded  at  length  in  an 
attractive  work  by  Gregorovius,  the  counterpart  of  his  great  history  of 
mediaeval  Rome. 
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for  picturesque  treatment,  and  out  of  which,  Gibbon,  if  he 
had  apprehended  the  opportunity,  and  had  possessed  the 
materials,  would  have  made  a  brilliant  chapter.  Since 
Finlay,  who  entered  into  this  episode  of  Greek  history 
with  great  fulness,  the  material  has  been  largely  increased 
by  the  researches  of  Hopf.28 

Sdthe£-UTI  ^  *  h&ve  already  observed,  it  is  perhaps  on  the  Slavonic 
side  of  the  history  of  the  Empire  that  Gibbon  is  most 
Kmpi»  conspicuously  inadequate.  Since  he  wrote,  various  causes 
have  combined  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  Slavonic  antiquity. 
The  Slavs  themselves  have  engaged  in  methodical  investiga¬ 
tion  of  their  own  past;  and,  since  the  entire  or  partial 
emancipations  of  the  southern  Slavs  from  Asiatic  rule,  a 
general  interest  in  Slavonic  things  has  grown  up  throughout 
Europe.  Gibbon  dismissed  the  history  of  the  First  Bulgarian 
Kingdom,  from  its  foundation  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
Pogonatus  to  its  overthrow  by  the  second  Basil,  in  two 
pages.  To-day  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Empire  on  the 
same  scale  would  find  two  hundred  a  strict  limit.  Gibbon 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  Slavonic  missionaries,  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  round  whose  names  an  extensive  literature  has 
been  formed.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  geography 
of  the  Illyrian  peninsula  has  become  an  accessible  subject  of 
study. 

The  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  northern  peoples 
who  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Empire  has  been 
’  stimulated  by  controversy,  and  controversy  has  been  animated 

(i)  sian  in  and  even  embittered  by  national  pride.  The  question  of 
Slavonic  settlements  in  Greece  has  been  thoroughly  ventilated, 

28  For  a  full  account  of  Vulgar-griechische  Litteratur,  I  may  refer  to 
Krumbacher’s  Gesch.  der  Byz.  Litt.  Here  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  indicate  its  existence  and  importance.  I  may  add  that  the  historian 
cannot  neglect  the  development  of  the  language,  for  which  these  romances 
(and  other  documents)  furnish  ample  data.  Here  the  Greeks  themselves 
have  an  advantage,  and  scholars  like  Hatzidak&s,  Psichares,  and  Jannar6s 
are  in  this  field  doing  work  of  the  best  kind. 
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because  Fallmerayer  excited  the  scholarship  of  Hellenes  and 
Philhellenes  to  refute  what  they  regarded  as  an  insulting 
paradox.29  So,  too,  the  pride  of  the  Roumanians  was  irritated 
by  Roesler,  who  denied  that  they  were  descended  from  the  gMwgnot 
inhabitants  of  Trajan’s  Dacia  and  described  them  as  later  nMllMI‘ 
immigrants  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Pi2  arose  against 
him;  then  Hermuzaki  argued  for  an  intermediate  date. 

The  best  Hungarian  scholar  of  the  day  joined  the  fray,  on 
the  other  side;  and  the  contention  became  bitter  between 
Ylach  and  Magyar,  the  Roumanian  pretensions  to  Sieben- 
biirgen — “Dacia  irredenta” — sharpening  the  lances  of  the 
foes.  The  Roumanians  have  not  come  out  of  their  “  question  ” 
as  well  as  the  Hellenes.  Hungary  too  has  its  own  question.  gtvgr* 
Are  the  Magyars  to  be  ethnically  associated  with  the  Finns  or  ^^*ori8ta 
given  over  to  the  family  of  the  Turks,  whom  as  champions  H,“**rU“ 
of  Christendom  they  had  opposed  at  Moh&cz  and  Vama? 

It  was  a  matter  of  pride  for  the  Hungarian  to  detach  him¬ 
self  from  the  Turk;  and  the  evidence  is  certainly  on  his 
side.  Hunfalvy’s  conclusions  have  successfully  defied  the 
assaults  of  Vdmb&y.80  Again  in  Russia  there  has  been  a  (4)  origin  ot 
long  and  vigorous  contest, — the  so-called  Norman  or  SSSmunie 
Varangian  question.  No  doubt  is  felt  now  by  the  impartial 
judge  as  to  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  princes  of  Kiev, 
and  that  the  making  of  Russia  was  due  to  Northmen  or 
Varangians.  Kunik  and  Pogodin  were  reinforced  by 
Thomsen  of  Denmark ;  and  the  pure  Slavism  of  Ilovaiski  81 


#  *  Fallmerayer’s  thesis  that  there  was  no  pure  Hellenic  blood  in  Greece  was 
triumphantly  refuted.  No  one  denies  that  there  was  a  large  Slavonic 
element  in  the  country  parts,  especially  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

10  In  a  paper  entitled,  The  Coming  of  the  Hungarians,  in  the  Scottish 
Review  of  July,  1892,  I  have  discussed  the  questions  connected  with  early 
Magyar  history,  and  criticized  Hunfalvy’s  Magyarorsz&g  Ethnographi&ja 
(1876)  and  VdmbSry’s  A  magyarok  eredete  (1882).  One  of  the  best  works 
(leading  with  the  subject  has  been  written  by  a  Slav  (C.  Grot). 

n  Ilovaiski’s  work  Istorija  Rossii,  vol.  i.  (Kiev  period),  is,  though  his  mam 
thesis  is  a  mistake,  most  instructive. 
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and  Gedeonov,  though  its  champions  were  certainly  able,  is  a 
lost  cause. 

From  such  collisions  sparks  have  flown  and  illuminated 
dark  corners.  For  the  Slavs  the  road  was  first  cleared  by 
Safarik.  The  development  of  the  comparative  philology  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  tongues  has  had  its  effect ;  the  Slavonic 
languages  have  been  brought  into  line,  chiefly  by  the  life- 
work  of  Miklosich ;  and  the  science  is  being  developed  by 
such  scholars  as  Jagic  and  Leskien.  The  several  countries 
of  the  Balkan  lands  have  their  archaeologists  and  archaeological 
journals ;  and  the  difficulty  which  now  meets  the  historian 
is  not  the  absence  but  the  plenitude  of  philological  and 
historical  literature. 

if  A  word  may  be  added  about  the  Hungarians,  who  have 
not  been  so  successful  with  their  early  history  as  the  Slavs. 
Until  the  appearance  of  Hunfalvy,  their  methods  were  ante¬ 
diluvian,  and  their  temper  credulous.  The  special  work  of 
JAszay,  and  the  first  chapters  of  Szalay’s  great  History  of 
Hungary,  showed  no  advance  on  Eatona  and  Pray,  who  were 
consulted  by  Gibbon.  All  believed  in  the  Anonymous 
Scribe  of  King  Bela ;  Jdszay  simply  transcribed  him.  Then 
Roesler  came  and  dispelled  the  illusion.  Our  main  sources 
now  are  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos,  and  the  earlier 
Asiatic  traveller  Ibn  Dasta,  who  has  been  rendered  accessible 
by  Chwolson.82  The  linguistic  researches  of  Ahlquist, 
Hunfalvy  and  others  into  Vogul,  Ostjak  and  the  rest  of  the 
Ugro-Finnic  kindred,  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
critic  who  is  dealing  with  those  main  sources.  The  Chazars, 
to  whom  the  Hungarians  were  once  subject,  the  Patzinaks, 
who  drove  the  Magyars  from  “  Lebedia  ”  to  “  Atelkuzu  ”  and 

**  Chwolson,  Izviestiia  o  Chosarach,  Burtasach,  Bolgarach,  Madiarach, 
Slavaniach,  i  Rusach. 
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from  “Atelkuzu”  to  Pannonia,  and  other  peoples  of  the 
same  kind,  have  profited  by  these  investigations. 

The  foregoing  instances  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  respects  in  which  Gibbon's  history  might  be  described  as 
behind  date.  To  follow  out  all  the  highways  and  byways  of 
progress  would  mean  the  usurpation  of  at  least  a  volume  by 
the  editor.  What  more  has  to  be  said,  must  be  said  briefly 
in  notes  and  appendices.  That  Gibbon  is  behind  date  in 
many  details,  and  in  some  departments  of  importance,  simply 
signifies  that  we  and  our  fathers  have  not  lived  in  an 
absolutely  incompetent  world.  But  in  the  main  things  he  is 
still  our  master,  above  and  beyond  “date”.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  the  obvious  qualities  which  secure  to  him  im¬ 
munity  from  the  common  lot  of  historical  writers, — such  as 
the  bold  and  certain  measure  of  his  progress  through  the  ages ; 
his  accurate  vision,  and  his  tact  in  managing  perspective ;  his 
discreet  reserves  of  judgment  and  timely  scepticism;  the 
immortal  affectation  of  his  unique  manner.  By  virtue  of 
these  superiorities  he  can  defy  the  danger  with  which  the 
activity  of  successors  must  always  threaten  the  worthies  of 
the  past.  But  there  is  another  point  which  was  touched  on  in 
an  earlier  page  and  to  which  here,  in  a  different  connexion, 
we  may  briefly  revert.  It  is  well  to  realize  that  the  greatest 
history  of  modem  times  was  written  by  one  in  whom  a  dis¬ 
trust  of  enthusiasm  was  deeply  rooted.8®  This  cynicism  was 
not  inconsistent  with  partiality,  with  definite  prepossessions, 
with  a  certain  spite.  In  fact  it  supplied  the  antipathy 
which  the  artist  infused  when  he  mixed  his  most  effective 
colours.  The  conviction  that  enthusiasm  is  inconsistent  with 
intellectual  balance  was  engrained  in  his  mental  constitu- 

*  And  who  regarded  history  as  “  little  more  than  the  register  of  the  crimes* 
follies  and  misfortunes  of  mankind  ”  (see  below,  p.  77). 
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tion,  and  confirmed  by  study  and  experience.  It  might  be 
reasonably  maintained  that  zeal  for  men  or  causes  is  an 
historian’s  marring,  and  that  “  reserve  sympathy  ” — the 
principle  of  Thucydides — is  the  first  lesson  he  has  to  learn. 
But  without  venturing  on  any  generalization  we  must 
consider  Gibbon’s  zealous  distrust  of  zeal  as  an  essential 
and  most  suggestive  characteristic  of  the  “  Decline  and 
Fall”. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR 

Gibbon  is  one  of  those  few  writers  who  hold  as  high  a  place 
in  the  history  of  literature  as  in  the  roll  of  great  historians. 
He  concerns  us  here  as  an  historian ;  our  business  is  to  con¬ 
sider  how  far  the  view  which  he  has  presented  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  can  be  accepted  as  faithful  to 
the  facts,  and  in  what  respects  it  needs  correction  in  the 
light  of  discoveries  which  have  been  made  since  he  wrote. 
But  the  fact  that  his  work,  composed  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  is  still  successful  with  the  general  circle  of  educated 
people,  and  has  not  gone  the  way  of  Hume  and  Robertson, 
whom  we  laud  as  “classics”  and  leave  on  the  cold  shelves,  is 
due  to  the  singularly  happy  union  of  the  historian  and  the 
man  of  letters.  Gibbon  thus  ranks  with  Thucydides  and 
Tacitus,  and  is  perhaps  the  clearest  example  that  brilliance  of 
style  and  accuracy  of  statement  —  in  Livy’s  case  conspicu¬ 
ously  divorced  —  are  perfectly  compatible  in  an  historian. 

His  position  among  men  of  letters  depends  both  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  exponent  of  important  ideas  and  on  his 
style.  The  appreciation  of  his  style  devolves  upon  the 
history  of  literature;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  illustrate 
how  much  attention  he  paid  to  it,  by  alterations  which  he 
made  in  his  text.  The  first  volume  was  published,  in  quarto 
form,  in  1776,  and  the  second  quarto  edition  of  this  volume, 
which  appeared  in  1782,  exhibits  a  considerable  number  of 
variants.  Having  carefully  collated  the  two  editions  through¬ 
out  the  first  fourteen  chapters,  I  have  observed  that,  in  most 
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cases,  the  changes  were  made  for  the  sake  not  of  correcting 
misstatements  of  fact,  but  of  improving  the  turn  of  a  sentence, 
rearranging  the  dactyls  and  cretics,  or  securing  greater 
accuracy  of  expression.  Some  instances  may  be  interesting. 


P.  a. 


P.  la. 


P.  67. 

P-75- 


P.  77. 


P.  79. 


*  First  edition 

Instead  of  exposing  his 
person  and  his  legions  to 
the  arrows  of  the  Parthians, 
he  satisfied  himself  with  the 
restitution  of  the  standards 
and  prisoners  which  were 
taken  in  the  defeat  of 
Crassus. 

The  peasant  or  mechanic, 
imbibed  the  useful  preju¬ 
dice  .  .  .  that,  although  the 
prowess  of  a  private  soldier, 
might  escape  the  notice  of 
fame,  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  confer  glory  or  dis¬ 
grace  on  the  company,  the 
legion,  or  even  the  army,  to 
whose  honours  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated. 

The  olive,  in  the  western 
world,  was  the  companion  as 
well  as  the  symbol  of  peace. 

The  general  definition  of 
a  monarchy  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  state,  &c. 

The  present  greatness  of 
the  Roman  state,  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  manners,  and  the 
licence  of  the  soldiers  added 
new  weight  to  the  advocates 
of  monarchy. 

On  the  most  important 
occasions ,  peace  and  war 
were  seriously  debated  in 
the  senate. 


Second  edition 

Instead  of  exposing  his 
person  and  his  legions  to  the 
arrows  of  the  Parthians  he 
obtained ,  by  an  honourable 
treaty ,  the  restitution  of  the 
standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  in  the 
defeat  of  Crassus. 

The  peasant,  or  mechanic 
imbibed  the  useful  preju¬ 
dice  .  .  .  that  although  the 
prowess  of  a  private  soldier 
must  often  escape  the  notice 
of  fame,  his  own  behaviour 
might  sometimes  confer  glory 
or  disgrace  on  the  company, 
the  legion,  or  even  the  army, 
to  whose  honours  he  was 
associated. 

The  olive,  in  the  western 
world,  followed  the  progress 
of  peace  of  which  it  was 
considered  as  the  symbol. 

The  obvious  definition  of 
a  monarchy  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  state,  &c. 

The  present  greatness  of 
the  Roman  state,  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  manners,  and  the 
licence  of  the  soldiers  sup¬ 
plied  new  arguments  to  the 
advocates  of  monarchy. 

The  most  important  resolu¬ 
tions  of  peace  and  war 
were  seriously  debated  in 
the  senate. 
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First  edition  Second  edition 

P.  89.  However  the  latter  [i.e.  However  the  latter  was 

the  name  Csesar],  was  dif-  diffused  by  adoption  and 
fused  by  adoption  and  female  female  alliance,  Nero  was  the 
alliance,  Nero  was  the  last  last  prince  who  could  allege 
prince  who  could  claim  so  any  hereditary  claim  to  the 
noble  an  extraction.  honours  of  the  Julian  line . 

P.  93.  Which  .  .  .  had  just  fin-  Which  .  .  .  had  recently 

ished  the  conquest  of  Judsa.  achieved  the  conquest  of 

Judaea. 

P.  236.  To  ascend  a  throne  To  ascend  a  throne  pol- 

streaming  with  the  blood  of  luted  with  the  recent  blood  of 
so  near  a  relation.  so  near  a  relation. 

P.  141.  Severus,  who  had  suffi-  Severus,  who  afterwards 

dent  greatness  of  mind  to  displayed  the  greatness  of  his 
adopt  several  useful  institu-  mind  by  adopting  several 
dons  from  a  vanquished  useful  institutions  from  a 
enemy.  vanquished  enemy. 

These  ate  a  few  specimens  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
alterations  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  language.  Sometimes,  in  the  new  edition,  statements 
are  couched  in  a  less  positive  form.  For  example :  — 

P.  iz.  The  legions  themselves  The  legions  themselves 

consisted  of  Roman  citizens,  were  supposed  to  consist  of 

Roman  citizens. 

P.  99.  And  he  even  condescended  And  he  even  condescended 

to  give  lessons  of  philosophy  to  give  lessons  of  philosophy 
in  a  more  public  manner  in  a  more  public  manner 
than  suited  the  modesty  of  a  than  was  perhaps  consistent 
sag e  or  the  dignity  of  an  with  the  modesty  of  a  sage  or 
emperor.  the  dignity  of  an  emperor. 

There  are  also  cases,  where  something  is  added  which, 
without  changing  the  general  sense,  renders  a  statement  fuller, 
more  picturesque,  or  more  vivid.  Thus :  — 

P.  31.  A  sandy  desert  skirted  A  sandy  desert,  alike  desti - 

along  the  doubtful  confine  lute  of  wood  and  water ,  skirts 
of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  along  the  doubtful  confine  of 
to  the  Red  Sea.  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to 

the  Red  Sea. 
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P.  61. 


P.  72. 


First  edition 

The  spirit  of  improvement 
had  passed  the  Alps  and 
been  felt  even  in  the  woods 
of  Britain. 


The  sciences  of  physic  and 
astronomy  were  cultivated 
with  some  degree  of  reputa¬ 
tion;  but  if  we  except  the 
inimitable  Lucian,  an  age  of 
indolence  passed  away  with¬ 
out  producing  a  single  writer 
of  genius,  who  deserved  the 
attention  of  posterity . 


Second  edition 

The  spirit  of  improvement 
had  passed  the  Alps  and  been 
felt  even  in  the  woods  of 
Britain,  which  were  gradu¬ 
ally  leased  away  to  open  a 
free  space  for  convenient  and 
elegant  habitations . 

The  sciences  of  physic  and 
astronomy  were  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  Greeks;  the 
observations  of  Ptolemy  and 
the  writings  of  Galen  are 
studied  by  those  who  have 
improved  their  discoveries  and 
corrected  their  errors;  but  if 
we  except  the  inimitable 
Lucian,  this  age  of  indolence 
passed  away  without  having 
produced  a  single  writer  of 
original  genius,  or  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  arts  of  elegant 
composition.  ■ 


It  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  at  a  later  period 
Gibbon  set  to  work  to  revise  the  second  edition,  but  did 
not  get  further  than  p.  32  of  the  first  volume.1  His  own 
copy  with  autograph  marginal  notes  was  exhibited  last  year, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Gibbon  Centenary,  by  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  corrections  and  annotations  are  as  follows :  — 

(P.  1  =  1  of  this  edition.)  “To  describe  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  empire.”  Read  times  for  empire. 

“And  afterwards  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus.” 
The  following  note  is  entered :  “Should  I  not  have  given  the 
history  of  that  fortunate  period  which  was  interposed  between 
two  iron  ages?  Should  I  not  have  deduced  the  decline  of 
the  Empire  from  the  Civil  Wars  that  ensued  after  the  Fall  of 
Nero,  or  even  from  the  tyranny  which  succeeded  the  reign  of 

1  It  is  stated  that  there  are  also  unimportant  annotations  in  vols.  iv. 
and  vL 
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Augustus?  Alasl  I  should:  but  of  what  avail  is  this  tardy 
knowledge?  Where  error  is  irreparable,  repentance  is  use¬ 
less.” 

(P.  aesi.)  “To  deduce  the  most  important  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  decline  and  fall :  a  revolution  which  will  ever 
be  remembered,  and  is  still  felt  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.” 
These  words  are  erased  and  the  following  are  substituted: 
“To  prosecute  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  of  Rome: 
of  whose  language,  religion  and  laws  the  impression  will  be 
long  preserved  in  our  own  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Europe.”  To  which  an  observation  is  appended:  “N.B. 
Mr.  Hume  told  me  that,  in  correcting  his  history,  he  always 
laboured  to  reduce  superlatives,  and  soften  positives.  Have 
Asia  and  Africa,  from  Japan  to  Morocco,  any  feeling  or  memory 
of  the  Roman  Empire?” 

(P.  2  =  2.)  On  the  words  “rapid  succession  of  triumphs,” 
note:  “ Excursion  I.  on  the  succession  of  Roman  triumphs .” 

(P.  3=3.)  On  “bulwarks  and  boundaries,”  note:  “In- 
certum  metfi  an  per  invidiam  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  n).  Why 
must  rational  advice  be  imputed  to  a  base  or  foolish  motive? 
To  what  cause,  error,  malevolence,  or  flattery  shall  I  ascribe 
the  unworthy  alternative?  Was  the  historian  dazzled  by 
Trajan’s  conquests?” 

(P.  6=6.)  “On  the  immortality  and  transmigration  of 
soul”  (compare  footnote).  Note :  “  Julian  assigns  this  Theo¬ 
logical  cause,  of  whose  power  he  himself  might  be  conscious 
{Ccesares,  p.  327).  Yet  I  am  not  assured  that  the  religion  of 
Zamolxis  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Trajan ;  or  that  his  Dacians 
were  the  same  people  with  the  Getae  of  Herodotus.  The 
transmigration  of  the  soul  has  been  believed  by  many  nations, 
warlike  as  the  Celts,  or  pusillanimous  like  the  Hindoos. 
When  speculative  opinion  is  kindled  into  practical  enthusiasm, 
its  operation  will  be  determined  by  the  previous  character  of 
the  man  or  the  nation.” 

(P.  7  =  7.)  “On  their  destroyers  than  on  their  bene¬ 
factors.”  Note:  “The  first  place  in  the  temple  of  fame  is 
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due  and  is  assigned  to  the  successful  heroes  who  had  struggled 
with  adversity;  who,  after  signalising  their  valour  in  the 
deliverance  of  their  country,  have  displayed  their  wisdom 
and  virtue  in  foundation  or  government  of  a  flourishing  state. 
Such  men  as  Moses,  Cyrus,  Alfred,  Gustavus  Vasa,  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  &c.” 

“The  thirst  of  military  glory  will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the 
most  exalted  [characters  .  .  .  but  he]  lamented  with  a  sigh 
that  his  advanced  age,  &c.”  All  included  within  the  brackets 
is  erased,  and  the  following  substituted:  “the  most  exalted 
minds.  Late  generations  and  far  distant  climates  may  im¬ 
pute  their  calamities  to  the  immortal  author  of  the  Iliad. 
The  spirit  of  Alexander  was  inflamed  by  the  praises  of 
Achilles:  and  succeeding  Heroes  have  been  ambitious  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander.  Like  him  the  Emperor 
Trajan  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  the  East ;  but  the  Roman 
lamented  with  a  sigh,”  &c. 

(P.  ii"  12.)  “A  just  preference  was  given  to  the  climates 
of  the  north  over  those  of  the  south.”  Note:  “The  distinction 
of  North  and  South  is  real  and  intelligible ;  and  our  pursuit 
is  terminated  on  either  side  by  the  poles  of  the  Earth.  But 
the  difference  of  East  and  West  is  arbitrary  and  shifts  round 
the  globe.  As  the  men  of  the  North,  not  of  the  West,  the 
legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were  superior  to  the  South- 
Eastern  natives  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
cold  over  heat;  which  may,  however,  and  has  been  sur¬ 
mounted  by  moral  causes.” 

(P.  15=15.)  “A  correspondent  number  of  tribunes  and 
centurions.”  Note :  “  The  composition  of  the  Roman  officers 
was  very  faulty.  1.  It  was  late  before  a  Tribune  was  fixed 
toeachcohort.  Six  tribunes  were  chosen  from  the  entire  legion, 
which  two  of  them  commanded  by  turns  (Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  526, 
edit.  Schweighaeuser),  for  the  space  of  two  months.  2.  One 
long  subordination  from  the  Colonel  to  the  Corporal  was 
unknown.  I  cannot  discover  any  intermediate  ranks  between 
the  Tribune  and  the  Centurion,  the  Centurion  and  the  ma- 
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nipularis  or  private  leginary  [r*c].  3.  As  the  tribunes  were 
often  without  experience,  the  centurions  were  often  without 
education,  mere  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  (eo  immitior  quia  toleraverat,  Tadt.  Annal.  i.  20). 

A  body  equal  to  eight  or  nine  of  our  battalions  might  be 
commanded  by  half  a  dozen  young  gentlemen  and  fifty  or 
sixty  old  sergeants.  Like  the  legions,  our  great  ships  of  war 
may  seem  ill  provided  with  officers:  but  in  both  cases  the 
defidency  is  corrected  by  strong  prindples  of  disdpline  and 
rigour.” 

(P.  17,  footnote  53— 18,  footnote  55.)  “As  in  the  instance 
of  Horace  and  Agricola.”  These  words  are  erased.  Note : 
“quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Romana  Tribuno  (Horat.  Serm. 

1.  i.  vi.  45),  a  worthy  commander  of  three  and  twenty  from  the 
school  of  Athens  1  Augustus  was  indulgent  to  Roman 
birth,  liberis  Senatorum  .  .  .  militiam.  auspicantes  non 
tribunatum  modo  legionum  sed  et  praefecturas  alarum  dedit 
(Sueton.  c.  38).” 

(P.  32,  footnote  86=33,  footnote  94.)  “A  league  and  a  half 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.”  Note:  “More  correctly, 
according  to  Mr.  Bouguer,  2500  toises  (Buffon,  Supplement, 
tom.  v.  p.  304).  The  hdght  of  Mont  Blanc  is  now  fixed 
to  2416  toises  (Saussure,  Voyage  dans  les  Alpes,  tom.  i.  p. 
495) :  but  the  lowest  ground  from  whence  it  can  be  seen  is 
itself  greatly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He  who 
sails  by  the  isle  of  Teneriff,  contemplates  the  entire  Pike, 
from  the  foot  to  the  summit.” 

But  Gibbon  has  his  place  in  literature  not  only  as  the 
stylist,  who  never  lays  aside  his  toga  when  he  takes  up  his 
pen,  but  as  the  expounder  of  a  large  and  striking  idea  in  a 
sphere  of  intense  interest  to  mankind,  and  as  a  powerful 
representative  of  certain  tendendes  of  his  age.  The  guid¬ 
ing  idea  or  “moral”  of  his  history  is  briefly  stated  in  his  . 
epigram:  “I  have  described  the  triumph  of  barbarism  and 
religion.”  In  other  words,  the  historical  development  of 
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human  societies,  since  the  second  century  after  Christ,  was  a 
retrogression  (according  to  ordinary  views  of  “progress”), 
for  which  Christianity  was  mainly  to  blame.  This  conclusion 
of  Gibbon  tended  in  the  same  direction  as  the  theories  of 
Rousseau;  only,  while  Rousseau  dated  the  decline  from  the 
day  when  men  left  Arcadia,  Gibbon's  era  was  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

We  are  thus  taken  into  a  region  of  speculation  where  every 
traveller  must  make  his  own  chart.  But  to  attempt  to  deny  a 
general  truth  in  Gibbon’s  point  of  view  is  vain ;  and  it  is  feeble 
to  deprecate  his  sneer.  We  may  spare  more  sympathy  than 
he  for  the  warriors  and  the  churchmen ;  but  all  that  has  since 
been  added  to  his  knowledge  of  facts  has  neither  reversed  nor 
•  blunted  the  point  of  the  “Decline  and  Fall.”  Optimism  of 
temperament  may  shut  the  eyes;  faith,  wedded  to  some  “one 
increasing  purpose”  which  it  shrinks  from  grasping,  may 
divert  from  the  path  of  facts.  But  for  an  inquirer  not  blinded 
by  religious  prepossessions,  or  misled  by  comfortable  sophis¬ 
tries,  Gibbon  really  expounded  one  of  the  chief  data  with 
which  the  philosophy  of  history  has  to  reckon.  How  are  we  to 
define  progress?  how  recognise  retrogression?  What  is  the 
end  in  relation  to  which  such  words  have  their  meaning,  and 
is  there  a  law  which  will  explain  “the  triumph  of  barbarism 
and  religion”  as  a  necessary  moment  in  a  reasonable 
process  towards  that  end,  whatever  it  may  be?  Answers 
have  been  given  since  Gibbon’s  day,  engaging  to  the  intellect, 
but  always  making  some  demand  on  the  faith  —  answers 
for  which  he  would  have  the  same  smile  as  for  Leo’s 
Dogmatic  Epistle.  There  is  certainly  some  reason  for 
thinking  these  questions  insoluble.  We  may  say  at  least  that 
the  meaning  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  misapprehended 
until  it  is  recognised  that  its  function  is  not  to  solve  problems 
but  to  transform  them. 

But,  though  the  moral  of  Gibbon’s  work  has  not  lost  its 
meaning  yet,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  particular  treatment  of 
Christian  theology  and  Christian  institutions.  Our  point 
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of  view  has  altered,  and,  if  Gibbon  were  writing  now,  the  tone 
of  his  “candid  and  rational  inquiry”  would  certainly  be 
different.  His  manner  would  not  be  that  of  sometimes  open,  • 
sometimes  transparently  veiled,  dislike;  he  would  rather 
assume  an  attitude  of  detachment.  He  would  be  affected  by 
that  merely  historical  point  of  view,  which  is  a  note  of  the 
present  century  and  its  larger  tolerances ;  and  more  than  half 
disarmed  by  that  wide  diffusion  of  unobtrusive  scepticism 
among  educated  people,  which  seems  to  render  offensive 
warfare  superfluous.  The  man  of  letters  admires  the  fine 
edge  of  subtle  sarcasm,  wielded  by  Gibbon  with  such  skill 
and  effect ;  while  the  historian  is  interested  in  an  historical 
standpoint  of  the  last  century.  Neither  the  historian  nor  the  • 
man  of  letters  will  any  longer  subscribe,  without  a  thousand 
reserves,  to  the  theological  chapters  of  the  “  Decline  and  Fall,” 
and  no  discreet  inquirer  would  go  there  for  his  ecclesiastical 
history.  Yet  we  need  not  hide  the  fact  that  Gibbon’s  success 
has  in  a  large  measure  been  due  to  his  scorn  for  the  Church ; . 
which,  most  emphatically  expressed  in  the  theological  chapters, 
has,  as  one  might  say,  spiced  his  book.  The  attack  of  a 
man,  equipped  with  erudition,  and  of  perfectly  sober  judg¬ 
ment,  on  cherished  beliefs  and  revered  institutions,  must 
always  excite  the  interest,  by  irritating  the  passions,  of  men. 
Gibbon’s  classical  moderation  of  judgment,  his  temperate 
mood,  was  responsible,  as  well  as  foreign  education  and  the 
influence  of  French  thought,  for  his  attitude  to  Christianity 
and  to  Mahometanism.  He  hated  excess,  and  the  immodera¬ 
tion  of  the  multitude.  He  could  suffer  the  tolerant  piety  of 
a  learned  abb£  or  “the  fat  slumbers  of  the  Church”;  but 
with  the  religious  faith  of  a  fanatical  populace  or  the  ardour 
of  its  demagogues  his  reason  was  unable  to  sympathise.  In 
the  spirit  of  Cicero  or  Tacitus  he  despised  the  superstitions  of 
the  vulgar,  and  regarded  the  unmeasured  enthusiasm  of  the 
early  Christians  as  many  sober  Churchmen  regard  the 
fanaticism  of  Islam.  He  dealt  out  the  same  measure  to  the 
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opposite  enthusiasm  of  Julian  the  Apostate*  His  work 
was  all  the  more  effective,  because  he  was  never  dogmatic 
himself.  His  irony  should  not  be  construed  as  insincerity, 
but  rather  as  showing  that  he  was  profoundly  —  one  might 
say,  constitutionally  —  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  sceptical 
conclusion  which  has  been,  in  a  different  spirit,  formulated 
precisely  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford;  “there  is  no  room  for 
sweeping  denunciations  or  trenchant  criticisms  in  the  dealings 
of  a  world  whose  falsehoods  and  veracities  are  separated  by 
so  very  thin  a  barrier.” 

Thus  Gibbon’s  attitude  to  religion,  while  it  was  conditioned 
by  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Europe  in  that  age,  was 
also  the  expression  of  the  man.  When  Dean  Milman  spoke 
of  his  “bold  and  disingenuous  attack  on  Christianity,”*  he 
made  one  of  those  futile  charges  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prove  and  impossible  to  disprove;  such  imputations  as 
are  characteristic  of  theologians  in  the  heat  of  controversy 
and  may  be  condoned  to  politicians  in  the  heat  of  election¬ 
eering,  but  in  an  historical  critic  are  merely  an  impertinence. 

It  has  sometimes  been  remarked  that  those  histories  are 
most  readable  which  are  written  to  prove  a  thesis.  The 
indictment  of  the  Empire  by  Tacitus,  the  defence  of  Caesarian- 
ism  by  Mommsen,  Grote’s  vindication  of  democracy,  Droy- 
sen’s  advocacy  of  monarchy,  might  be  cited  as  examples.  All 
these  writers  intended  to  present  the  facts  as  they  took  place, 
but  all  wrote  with  prepossessions  and  opinions,  in  the  light  of 
which  they  interpreted  the  events  of  history.  Arnold  delib¬ 
erately  advocated  such  partiality  on  the  ground  that  “the 
past  is  reflected  to  us  by  the  present  and  the  partyman  feels 
the  present  most.”  Another  Oxford  Regius  Professor  re¬ 
marked  that  “  without  some  infusion  of  spite  it  seems  as  if 
history  could  not  be  written.”  On  the  other  side  stands  the 


1  The  influence  of  Gibbon’s  picture  of  Julian  can  be  discerned  in  Ibsen’s 
“Emperor  and  Galilean.’’ 

•  In  a  footnote  to  the  Autobiography. 
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formula  of  Ranke  as  to  the  true  task  of  the  historian :  “Ich 
will  bloss  sagen  wie  es  eigentlich  gewesen  ist.”  The  Greek 
History  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  the  English  Constitutional 
History  of  Bishop  Stubbs  himself,  were  written  in  this  spirit 
But  the  most  striking  instances  perhaps,  because  they  tread 
with  such  light  feet  on  the  treacherous  ashes  of  more  recent 
history,  are  Ranke  and  Bishop  Creighton.  Thucydides  is 
the  most  ancient  example  of  this  historical  reserve.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Gibbon  sat  down  to  write  with  any  ulterior 
purpose,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  allowed  his  temperament 
to  colour  his  history,  and  used  it  to  prove  a  congenial  thesis. 
But,  while  he  put  things  in  the  light  demanded  by  this  thesis, 
he  related  his  facts  accurately.  If  we  take  into  account  the 
vast  range  of  his  work,  his  accuracy  is  amazing.  He  laboured 
under  some  disadvantages,  which  are  set  forth  in  his  own 
Memoirs.  He  had  not  enjoyed  that  school  and  university 
training  in  the  languages  and  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Rome  which  is  probably  the  best  preparation  for  historical 
research.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  imperfect ;  he  was 
very  far  from  having  the  “scrupulous  ear  of  the  well-dogged 
critic.”  He  has  committed  errors  of  translation,  and  was 
capable  of  writing  “  Gregory  of  Nazianzen.”  But  such  slips 
are  singularly  few.  Nor  is  he  accustomed  to  take  lightly 
quotations  at  second  hand;  like  that  famous  passage  of 
Eligius  of  Noyon  —  held  up  by  Arnold  as  a  warning  —  which 
Robertson  and  Hallam  successively  copied  from  Mosheim, 
where  it  had  appeared  in  a  garbled  form,  to  prove  exactly  the 
opposite  of  its  true  meaning. 

From  one  curious  inaccuracy,  which  neither  critics  nor 
editors  seem  to  have  observed,  he  must  I  think  be  acquitted. 
In  his  account  of  the  disturbances  in  Africa  and  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  we  meet  the  following  passage  (vol.  ii. 
chap.  xiii.  p.  160) :  — 

“  Julian  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Carthage.  Achilleus 
at  Alexandria,  and  even  the  Blemmyes,  renewed*  or 
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rather  continued  their  incursions  into  the  Upper 
Egypt.” 

Achilleus  arose  at  this  time  (295-6  a.d.)  as  a  tyrant  at 
Alexandria ;  but  that  he  made  either  at  this  date  or  at  any 
previous  date  an  incursion  into  the  Upper  Egypt,  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  evidence  in  our  authorities.  I  am  convinced 
however  that  this  error  was  not  originally  due  to  the  author, 
but  merely  a  treacherous  misprint,  which  was  overlooked  by 
him  in  correcting  the  proof  sheets,  and  has  also  escaped 
the  notice  of  his  editors.  By  a  slight  change  in  punctua¬ 
tion  we  obtain  a  perfectly  correct  statement  of  the  situation : — 

“Julian  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Carthage,  Achilleus 
at  Alexandria;  and  even  the  Blemmyes  renewed, 
or  rather  continued,  their  incursions  into  the  Upper 
Egypt.” 

I  have  no  doubts  that  this  was  the  sentence  originally  meant 
and  probably  written  by  Gibbon,  and  have  felt  no  scruple 
in  extirpating  the  inveterate  error  from  the  text.4 

Gibbon’s  diligent  accuracy  in  the  use  of  his  materials 
cannot  be  over-praised,  and  it  will  not  be  diminished  by 
giving  the  due  credit  to  his  French  predecessor  Tillemont. 
The  Histoire  des  Empereurs  and  the  Memoir es  eccUsiastiques , 
laborious  and  exhaustive  collections  of  material,  were 
addressed  to  the  special  student  and  not  to  the  general 
reader,  but  scholars  may  still  consult  them  with  profit.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  Mommsen  in  his  later  years  retracting 
one  of  his  earlier  judgments  and  reverting  to  a  conclusion  of 

4  In  some  other  cases  I  have  corrected  the  text  in  this  and  the  following 
volume.  (1)  vol.  L  p.  69,  n.  109;  Sumelpur  for  Jumelpur,  see  Appendix  9. 
(2)  vol.  ii.  p.  29, 1.  8  from  top;  the  reading  of  the  received  text  “public” 
is  surely  a  printer's  error,  which  escaped  detection, for  “republic,"  which 
I  have  ventured  to  restore.  (3)  voLii.  p.  55, 1.  6  from  foot,  I  have  assumed 
an  instance  of  “lipography."  (4)  vol.  ii.  n.  35,  “Lydus”  had  been  already 
corrected  (see  Smith’s  ed.)  to  “Lydius."  Probably  Gibbon  had  his 
Zosimus  open  before  him  when  he  wrote  this  note,  and  his  pen  traced  Lydus 
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Tillemont.  In  his  recent  edition*  of  die  Laterculus  of 
Polemius  Silvius,  he  writes  thus :  — 

“L’auteur  de  la  Notice  —  peritissimi  Tillemontii  verba 
sunt  (hist.  5,  699)  —  vivoit  en  Occident  et  ne  savoit 
pas  trop  l’6tat  oh  estoit  POrient;  ei  invents  contra- 
dixi  hodie  subscribo .” 

It  is  one  of  Gibbon’s  merits  that  he  made  full  use  of  Tille¬ 
mont,  “whose  inimitable  accuracy  almost  assumes  the 
character  of  genius,”  as  far  as  Tillemont  guided  him,  up  to 
the  reign  of  Anastasius  I. ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  the  mighty 
work  of  the  Frenchman  to  impute  to  him  a  large  share  in 
the  accuracy  which  the  Englishman  achieved.  From  the 
historical,  though  not  from  the  literary,  point  of  view,  Gibbon, 
deserted  by  Tillemont,  distinctly  declines,  though  he  is  well 
sustained  through  the  wars  of  Justinian  by  the  clear  narrative 
of  Procopius. 

Recognising  that  Gibbon  was  accurate,  we  do  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  by  implication  that  he  was  always  right;  for  accuracy 
is  relative  to  opportunities.  The  discovery  of  new  materials, 
the  researches  of  numerous  scholars,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years,  have  not  only  added  to  our  knowledge  of  facts,  but 
have  modified  and  upset  conclusions  which  Gibbon  with  his 
materials  was  justified  in  drawing.  Compare  a  chapter  or  two 
of  Mr.  Hodgkin’s  Italy  and  her  Invaders  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  episode  in  Gibbon,  and  many  minor  points  will  appear 
in  which  correction  has  been  needful.  If  Gibbon  were  alive 
and  writing  now,  his  history  would  be  very  different.  Affected 
by  the  intellectual  experiences  of  the  past  century  he  could  not 
adopt  quite  the  same  historical  attitude ;  and  we  should  con¬ 
sequently  lose  the  colouring  of  his  brilliant  attack  on  Chris- 


because  Lyria  happened  to  occur  in  the  very  next  line  of  his  authority. 
I  have  followed  Sir  William  Smith's  precedent  in  dealing  freely  with  the 
punctuation,  and  in  modernising  the  spelling  of  a  few  words. 

*  In  the  Chronica  Minora  (M.G.H.),  vol.  i.  51a  sqq.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 
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tianity.  Again,  he  would  have  found  it  an  absolute  necessity 
to  learn  what  he  insolently  called  that  “  barbarous  idiom,1 1 
the  German  language;  and  this  might  have  affected  his 
style  as  it  would  certainly  have  affected  his  matter.  We  dare 
not  deplore  Gibbon's  limitations,  for  they  were  the  conditions 
of  his  great  achievement. 

Not  the  least  important  aspect  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  is 
its  lesson  in  the  unity  of  history,  the  favourite  theme  of  Mr. 

■  Freeman.  The  title  displays  the  cardinal  fact  that  the  Empire 
founded  by  Augustus  fell  in  1461;  that  all  the  changes 
which  transformed  the  Europe  of  Marcus  Aurelius  into  the 
Europe  of  Erasmus  had  not  abolished  the  name  and  memory 
of  the  Empire.  And  whatever  names  of  contempt  —  in 
harmony  with  his  thesis  —  Gibbon  might  apply  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  period  of  its  later  decline,  such  as  the  “Lower 
Empire,”  or  “Greek  Empire,”  his  title  rectified  any  false 
impressions  that  such  language  might  cause.  On  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  Roman  Empire  depended  the  unity  of  his 
work.  By  the  emphasis  laid  on  this  fact  he  did  the  same  kind 
of  service  to  the  study  of  history  in  England,  that  Mr.  Bryce 
has  done  in  his  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  tracing  the  thread 
which  connects  the  Europe  of  Francis  the  Second  with  the 
Europe  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Gibbon  read  widely,  and  had  a  large  general  knowledge  of 
history,  which  supplied  him  with  many  happy  illustrations. 
It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  gap  in  his  knowledge  of 
ancient  history  was  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  and  Epigoni. 
If  he  had  been  familiar  with  that  period,  he  would  not  have 
said  that  Diocletian  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  world  the 
example  of  a  resignation  of  sovereignty.  He  would  have 
referred  to  the  conspicuous  case  of  Ptolemy  Soter;  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  would  have  added  Lydiadas,  the  tyrant  of  Megalopolis. 
Of  the  earlier  example  of  Asarhaddon  Gibbon  could  not  have 
known. 

To  pass  from  scope  and  spirit  to  method,  Gibbon's 
historical  sense  kept  him  constantly  right  in  dealing  with  his 
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sources,  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  treated  them 
methodically.  The  growth  of  German  erudition  is  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  intellectual  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  one  of  its  most  important  contributions  to 
historical  method  lies  in  the  investigation  of  sources.  German 
scholars  have  indeed  pressed  this  “Quellenkunde”  further 
than  it  can  safely  be  pressed.  A  philologist,  writing  his 
doctoral  dissertation,  will  bring  plausible  reasons  to  prove 
where  exactly  Diodorus  ceased  to  “write  out”  Ephorus, 
whose  work  we  do  not  possess,  and  began  to  write  out  some¬ 
body  else,  whose  work  is  also  lost  to  us.  But,  though  the 
method  lends  itself  to  the  multiplication  of  vain  subtleties, 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  scientific  historiography.  It 
is  in  fact  part  of  the  science  of  evidence.  The  distinction 
of  primary  and  derivative  authorities  might  be  used  as  a  test 
The  untrained  historian  fails  to  recognise  that  nothing  is 
added  to  the  value  of  a  statement  of  Widukind  by  its  repe¬ 
tition  by  Thietmar  or  Ekkehard,  and  that  a  record  in  the 
Continuation  of  Theophanes  gains  no  further  credibility  from 
the  fact  that  it  likewise  occurs  in  Cedrenus,  Zonaras  or  Glycas. 

While  evidence  is  more  systematically  arranged,  greater 
care  is  bestowed  on  sifting  and  probing  what  our  authorities 
say,  and  in  distinguishing  contemporary  from  later  witnesses. 
Not  a  few  important  results  have  been  derived  from  such 
methods ;  they  enable  us  to  trace  the  growth  of  stories.  The 
evidence  against  Faustina  shrinks  into  nothing ;  the  existence 
of  Pope  Joan  is  exploded.  It  is  irrelevant  to  condemn  a 
statement  of  Zonaras  as  made  by  a  “  modem  Greek.”  The 
question  is,  where  did  he  get  it  ?  * 

The  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  authorship  and 
compilation  of  the  Historia  Augusta  have  produced  a  chest¬ 
ful  of  German  pamphlets,  but  they  did  not  trouble  Gibbon. 

f  Gibbon  bad  a  notion  of  this,  but  did  not  apply  it  methodically.  See  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  227,  note  59 :  “but  those  modem  Greeks  had  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  many  writers  which  have  since  been  lost.”  And  see,  in  general, 
his  Preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  quarto  ed. 
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The  relationships  of  the  later  Greek  chronicles  and  histories 
are  more  difficult  and  intricate  even  than  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Historia  Augusta,  but  he  did  not  even  formu¬ 
late  a  prudent  interrogation.  Ferdinand  Hirsch,  twenty 
years  ago,  cleared  new  roads  through  this  forest,  in  which 
George  the  Monk  and  the  Logothete  who  continued  him, 
Leo  Grammaticus  and  Simeon  Magister,  John  Scylitzes, 
George  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  lived  in  promiscuous  obscurity. 
Btittner-Wobst  on  one  side,  C.  de  Boor  on  the  other,  have 
been  working  effectually  on  the  same  lines,  clearing  up  the 
haze  which  surrounds  George  the  Monk  —  the  time  has  gone 
by  for  calling  him  George  Hamartolus.  Another  formidable 
problem,  that  of  John  Malalas  —  with  his  namesake  John  of 
Antioch,  so  hard  to  catch,  —  having  been  grappled  with  by 
Jeep,  Sotiriad£s  and  others,  is  now  being  more  effectively 
treated  by  Patzig. 

Criticism,  too,  has  rejected  some  sources  from  which 
Gibbon  drew  without  suspicion.  In  the  interest  of  literature 
we  may  perhaps  be  glad  that  like  Ockley  he  used  with  con¬ 
fidence  the  now  discredited  A1  Wakidi.  Before  such  main¬ 
tained  perfection  of  manner,  to  choose  is  hard ;  but  the  chapter 
on  the  origin  of  Mahometanism  and  its  first  triumphs  against 
the  Empire  would  alone  be  enough  to  win  perpetual  literary 
fame.  Without  A1  Wakidi’s  romance  they  would  not  have 
been  written ;  and  the  historian,  compelled  to  regard  Gibbon’s 
description  as  he  would  a  Life  of  Charles  the  Great  based  on 
the  monk  of  St.  Gall,  must  refer  the  inquirer  after  facts  to 
Sprenger’s  Life  of  Mahomet  and  WeiFs  History  of  the 
Caliphs.7 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  materials,  reference  may  be 


1 1n  Mahometan  history  in  general,  it  may  be  added,  not  only  has  advance 
been  made  by  access  to  new  literary  oriental  documents,  but  its  foundations 
have  been  more  surely  grounded  by  numismatic  researches,  especially  those 
of  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  This  scholar's  recently  published  handbook  con¬ 
taining  tables  and  lists  of  the  “Mohammadan”  Dynasties  is  a  guerdon  for 
which  students  of  history  must  be  most  deeply  grateful.  The  special  histories 
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made  to  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  Gibbon  has  sometimes 
adopted  and  which  modem  method  condemns.  It  is  not 
legitimate  to  blend  the  evidence  of  two  different  periods  in 
order  to  paint  a  complete  picture  of  an  institution.  Great 
caution,  for  example,  is  needed  in  using  the  Greek  epics, 
of  which  the  earliest  and  latest  parts  differ  by  a  long  interval, 
for  the  purpose  of  portraying  a  so-called  Homeric  or  heroic 
age.  A  notice  of  Fredegarius  will  not  be  necessarily  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  age  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Chlodwig, 
and  a  custom  which  was  familiar  to  Gregory  or  Venantius 
may  have  become  obsolete  before  the  days  of  the  last  Mer- 
wings.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  Gibbon’s  description  of 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers 
with  that  of  Bishop  Stubbs.  Gibbon  blends  together  with 
dexterity  the  evidence  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  between  whom 
a  century  had  elapsed,  and  composes  a  single  picture ;  whereas 
Bishop  Stubbs  keeps  the  statements  of  the  two  Romans  care¬ 
fully  apart,  and  by  comparing  them  is  able  to  show  that  in 
certain  respects  the  Germans  had  developed  in  the  interval. 
Gibbon’s  account  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  work,  is  open  to  a  like  objection. 
He  has  blended,  without  due  criticism,  the  evidence  of 
Vegetius  with  that  of  earlier  writers.* 

In  the  study  of  sources,  then,  our  advance  has  been  great, 
while  the  labours  of  an  historian  have  become  more  arduous. 
It  leads  us  to  another  advance  of  the  highest  importance. 
To  use  historical  documents  with  confidence,  an  assurance 
that  the  words  of  the  writer  have  been  correctly  transmitted 
is  manifestly  indispensable.  It  generally  happens  that  our 

of  Mahometan  Sicily  and  Spain  have  been  worked  out  by  Amari  and  Dozy. 
For  the  Mongols  we  have  the  overwhelming  results  of  Sir  Henry  Haworth’s 
learning  and  devotion  to  his  “vasty”  subject. 

8  It  may  be  said  for  Gibbon,  however,  that  even  Mommsen,  in  his  volume 
on  the  Provinces,  has  adopted  this  practice  of  blending  evidence  of  different 
dates.  For  the  historical  artist,  it  is  very  tempting,  when  the  evidence  for 
any  particular  period  is  scanty;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific  historian  it 
is  indefensible. 
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texts  have  come  down  in  several  MSS.,  of  different  ages,  and 
there  are  often  various  discrepancies.  We  have  then  to 
determine  the  relations  of  the  MSS.  to  each  other  and  their 
comparative  values.  To  the  pure  philologist  this  is  part  of 
the  alphabet  of  his  profession;  but  the  pure  historian  takes 
time  to  realise  it,  and  it  was  not  realised  in  the  age  of  Gibbon  as 
it  is  to-day.  Nothing  forces  upon  the  historian  the  necessity 
of  having  a  sound  text  so  impressively  as  the  process  of  com¬ 
paring  different  documents  in  order  to  determine  whether 
one  was  dependent  on  another,  —  the  process  of  investigating 
sources.  In  this  respect  we  have  now  to  be  thankful  for  many 
blessings  denied  to  Gibbon  and  —  so  recent  is  our  progress  — 
denied  to  Milman  and  Finlay.  We  have  Mommsen’s  editions 
of  Jordanes  and  the  Varias  of  Cassiodorius,  his  Chronica 
Minora  (still  incomplete),  including,  for  instance,  Idatius, 
the  Prospers,  Count  Marcellinus;  we  have  Peter’s  Historia 
Augusta,  Gardthausen’s  Ammianus,  Luetjohann’s  Sidonius 
Apollinaris;  Duchesne’s  Liber  Pontificalis ;  and  a  large 
number  of  critical  texts  of  ecclesiastical  writers  might  be 
mentioned.'  The  Greek  historians  have  been  less  fortunate. 
The  Bonn  edition  of  the  “Byzantine  Writers,”  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  Niebuhr  and  Bekker  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  was  the  most  lamentably  feeble  production  ever  given 
to  the  world  by  German  scholars  of  great  reputation.  It 
marked  no  advance  on  the  older  folio  edition,  except  that  it 
was  cheaper,  and  that  one  or  two  new  documents  were  in¬ 
cluded.  But  there  is  now  a  reasonable  prospect  that  we  shall 
by  degrees  have  a  complete  series  of  trustworthy  texts.  De 
Boor  showed  the  way  by  his  splendid  edition  of  Theophanes 
and  his  smaller  texts  of  Theophylactus  Simocatta  and  the 
Patriarch  Nicephorus.  Mendelssohn’s  Zosimus,  and  Reif- 
ferscheid’s  Anna  Comnena  stand  beside  them.  Haury 
promises  a  Procopius,  and  we  are  expecting  from  Seger  a  long- 
desired  John  Scylitzes,  the  greater  part  of  whose  text,  though 


9  Especially  the  Corpus  Ecdesiasticomm  Latinorum. 
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existing  in  a  MS.  at  Paris,  has  never  been  printed  and  can 
only  be  inferred  by  a  comparison  of  the  Latin  translation  of 
Gabius  with  the  chronicle  of  Cedrenus,  who  copied  him  with 
faithful  servility. 

The  legends  of  the  Saints,  though  properly  outside  the 
domain  of  the  historian  proper,  often  supply  him  with  valu¬ 
able  help.  For  “Culturgeschichte”  they  are  a  direct  source. 
Finlay  observed  that  the  Acta  Sanctorum  contain  an  un¬ 
explored  mine  for  the  social  life  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
But  before  they  can  be  confidently  dealt  with,  trained  criti¬ 
cism  must  do  its  will  on  the  texts;  the  relations  between  the 
various  versions  of  each  legend  must  be  defined  and  the 
tradition  in  each  case  made  clear.  The  task  is  huge;  the 
libraries  of  Europe  and  Hither  Asia  are  full  of  these  holy 
tales.  But  Usener  has  made  a  good  beginning  and  Krum- 
bacher  has  rendered  the  immense  service  of  pointing  out 
precisely  what  the  problems  are.10 

Besides  improved  methods  of  dealing  with  the  old  material, 
much  new  material  of  various  kinds  has  been  discovered, 
since  the  work  of  Gibbon.  To  take  one  department,  our 
coins  have  increased  in  number.  It  seems  a  pity  that  he 
who  worked  at  his  Spanheim  with  such  diligence  was  not 
able  to  make  use  of  Eckhel’s  great  work  on  Imperial  coinage 
which  began  to  appear  in  1792  and  was  completed  in  1798. 
Since  then  we  have  had  Cohen,  and  the  special  works  of  Saulcy 

10  Usener,  Der  heilige  Theodosios,  1890.  Krumbacher,  Studien  zu  den 
Tegenden  des  heiligen  Theodosios,  1892.  It  is  worth  while  to  state  briefly 
what  the  chief  problem  is.  The  legends  of  the  saints  were  collected,  re¬ 
handled,  cleansed  of  casual  heresy,  and  put  into1  literary  form  in  the  tenth 
century  (towards  its  close  according  to  Vasilievski)  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes. 
Most  of  our  MSS.  are  derived  from  the  edition  of  Symeon;  but  there  are 
also  extant,  some,  comparatively  few,  containing  the  original  pre-Symeonic 
versions,  which  formed  the  chief  literary  recreation  of  ordinary  men  and 
women  before  the  tenth  century.  The  problem  is  to  collect  the  materials 
for  a  critical  edition  of  as  many  legends  as  have  been  preserved  in  their 
original  form.  When  that  is  done,  we  shall  have  the  data  for  fully  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  Symeon.  As  for  the  text  Krumbacher  points  out  that 
what  we  want  is  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  Grammar  0)  the  MSS . 
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and  Sabatier.  M.  Schlumberger’s  splendid  studyof  Byzantine 
sigillography  must  be  mentioned  in  the  same  connection.11 

The  constitution  and  histoiy  of  the  Prindpate,  and  the 
provincial  government  of  the  early  Emperors,  have  been 
placed  on  an  entirely  new  basis  by  Mommsen  and  his  school.12 
The  Romisches  Staatsrecht  is  a  fabric  for  whose  rearing  was 
needed  not  only  improved  scholarship  but  an  extensive 
collection  of  epigraphic  material.  The  Corpus  of  Latin 
Inscriptions  is  the  keystone  of  the  work. 

Hence  Gibbon’s  first  chapters  are  somewhat  “out  of  date.” 
But  on  the  other  hand  his  admirable  description  of  the 
(change  from  the  Prindpate  to  absolute  Monarchy,  and  the 
System  of  Diodetian  and  Constantine,  is  still  most  valuable. 
Here  inscriptions  are  less  illustrative,  and  he  disposed  of  much 
the  same  material  as  we,  espedally  the  Codex  Theodosianus. 
New  light  is  badly  wanted,  and  has  not  been  to  any  extent 
forthcoming,  on  the  respective  contributions  of  Diodetian 
and  Constantine  to  the  organisation  of  the  new  monarchy. 
As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  provinces  we  have  indeed  a  pre¬ 
cious  document  in  the  Verona  List  (published  by  Mommsen), 
which,  dating  from  297  a.d.,  shows  Diocletian’s  reorganisa¬ 
tion.  The  modifications  which  were  made  between  this  year 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  when  the  Notitia 
Dignitatum  was  drawn  up,  can  be  largely  determined  not 
only  by  lists  in  Rufus  and  Ammianus,  but,  as  for  as  the 
Eastern  provinces  are  concerned,  by  the  Laterculus  of  Pole- 
mius  Silvius.  Thus,  partly  by  critical  method  applied  to 
Polemius,  partly  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  document,  we 
are  enabled  to  rectify  the  list  of  Gibbon,  who  adopted  the 


11  M.  Schlumberger  followed  up  this  work  by  an  admirable  monograph  on 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  luxuriously  illustrated;  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
the  appearance  of  a  companion  work  on  Basil  II. 

11  The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Pelham’s  history  of  the  Empire,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  shortly,  will  show,  when  compared  with  Merivale,  how  completely 
our  knowledge  of  Roman  institutions  has  been  transformed  within  a  very 
recent  period. 
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ample  plan  of  ascribing  to  Diocletian  and  Constantine  the  de¬ 
tailed  organisation  of  the  Notitia.  Otherwise  our  knowledge 
of  the  changes  of  Diocletian  has  not  been  greatly  augmented ; 
but  our  clearer  conception  of  the  Prindpate  and  its  steady 
development  towards  pure  monarchy  has  reflected  light  on 
Diocletian’s  system ;  and  the  tendendes  of  the  third  century, 
though  still  obscure  at  many  points,  have  been  made  more 
distinct.  The  year  of  the  Gordians  is  still  as  great  a  puzzle 
as  ever;  but  the  dates  of  Alexandrine  coins  with  the  tribu- 
nician  years  give  us  here,  as  elsewhere,  limits  of  which  Gibbon 
was  ignorant.  While  speaking  of  the  third  century,  I  may 
add  that  Calpumius  Siculus,  whom  Gibbon  claimed  as  a  con-  ■ 
temporary  of  Carinus,  has  been  restored  by  modem  critidsm 
to  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  this  error  has  vitiated  some  of  Gib¬ 
bon’s  pages. 

The  constitutional  history  of  the  Empire  from  Diodetian 
forward  has  still  to  be  written  systematically.  Some  note¬ 
worthy  contributions  to  this  subject  have  been  made  by 
Russian  scholars. 

Gibbon’s  forty-fourth  chapter  is  still  not  only  famous,  but 
admired  by  jurists  as  a  brief  and  brilliant  exposition  of  the 
prindples  of  Roman  law.  To  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the 
subject  is  the  best  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  it.  A  series 
of  foreign  scholars  of  acute  legal  ability  has  elaborated  the 
study  of  the  sdence  in  the  present  century;  I  need  only 
refer  to  such  names  as  Savigny  and  Jhering.  A  critical 
edition  of  the  Corpus  juris  Romani  by  Mommsen  himself  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  contributions.  The  manuscript  of 
Gaius  is  the  new  discovery  to  be  recorded;  and  we  can 
imagine  with  what  interest  Gibbon,  were  he  restored  to 
earth,  would  compare  in  Gneist’s  parallel  columns  the  Institu¬ 
tions  with  the  elder  treatise. 

But  whoever  takes  up  Gibbon’s  theme  now  will  not  be 
content  with  an  exposition  of  the  Justinianean  Law.  He 
must  go  on  to  its  later  development  in  the  subsequent  cen¬ 
turies,  in  the  company  of  Zacharia  von  Lingenthal  and  Heim- 
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bach.  Such  a  study  has  been  made  possible  and  com¬ 
paratively  easy  by  the  magnificent  works  of  Zacharifi,  among 
whose  achievements  I  may  single  out  his  restoration  of  the 
Ecloga,  which  used  to  be  ascribed  to  Leo  VI.,  to  its  true 
author  Leo  III.;  a  discovery  which  illuminated  in  a  most 
welcome  manner  the  I  saurian  reformation.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  last  work  which  engaged  him  even  on  his 
death-bed  was  an  attempt  to  prove  exactly  the  same  thing  for 
the  military  treatise  known  as  the  Tactics  of  Leo  VI.  Here 
too  ZachariS.  thinks  that  Leo  was  the  Isaurian,  while  the 
received  view  is  that  he  was  the  “Philosopher.” 

Having  illustrated  by  examples  the  advantages  open  to  an 
historian  of  the  present  day,  which  were  not  open  to  Gibbon, 
for  dealing  with  Gibbon’s  theme,  —  improved  and  refined 
•  methods,  a  closer  union  of  philology  with  history,  and  ampler 
material,  —  we  may  go  on  to  consider  a  general  defect  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Later  Empire,  and  here  too  exhibit, 
by  a  few  instances,  progress  made  in  particular  departments. 

Gibbon  ended  the  first  half  of  his  work  with  the  so-called 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  476  a.d.  —  a  date  which  has 
been  fixed  out  of  regard  for  Italy  and  Rome,  and  should 
strictly  be  480  a.d.  in  consideration  of  Julius  Nepos.  Thus 
the  same  space  is  devoted  to  the  first  three  hundred  years 
which  is  allowed  to  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  eighty. 
Nor  does  the  inequality  end  here.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
the  second  half  of  the  work  deals  with  the  first  two  of  these 
ten  centuries.  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  shows  that 
the  history  of  the  Empire  from  Heraclius  to  the  last  Grand 
Comnenus  of  Trebizond  is  merely  a  sketch  with  certain 
episodes  more  fully  treated.  The  personal  history  and 
domestic  policy  of  all  the  Emperors,  from  the  son  of  Heraclius 
to  Isaac  Angelus,  are  compressed  into  one  chapter.  This 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  is  in  harmony  with  the 
author’s  contemptuous  attitude  to  the  “Byzantine”  or 
“Lower”  Empire. 
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But  Gibbon’s  account  of  the  internal  history  of  the  Empire 
after  Heradius  is  not  only  superficial :  it  gives  an  entirely  • 
false  impression  of  the  facts.  If  the  materials  had  been  then 
as  well  sifted  and  studied  as  they  are  even  to-day,  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  see  that  beneath  the  intrigues  and  crimes 
of  the  Palace  there  were  deeper  causes  at  work,  and  beyond 
the  revolutions  of  the  Capital  City  wider  issues  implied. 
The  cause  for  which  the  Iconoclasts  contended  involved 
far  more  than  an  ecclesiastical  rule  or  usage :  it  meant,  and 
they  realised,  the  regeneration  of  the  Empire.  Or,  to  take 
another  instance:  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  is  the  struggle  between  the  Imperial  throne 
and  the  great  landed  interest  of  Asia  Minor ; M  the  accession  of 
Alexius  Comnenus  marked  the  final  victory  of  the  latter.  Nor 
had  Gibbon  any  conception  of  the  great  ability  of  most  of  the 
Emperors  from  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  Basil  II.,  or,  we  might 
say,  to  Constantine  the  conqueror  of  Armenia.  ( The  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  story  of  the  later  Empire  as  a  “  uniform  tale  of 
weakness  and  misery” 14  is  one  of  the  most  untrue,  and  most . 
effective,  judgments  ever  uttered  by  a  thoughtful  historian. 
Before  the  outrage  of  1204,  the  Empire  was  the  bulwark  of 
the  West.1* 

Against  Gibbon’s  point  of  view  there  has  been  a  gradual 
reaction  which  may  be  said  to  have  culminated  within  the 
last  ten  years.  It  was  begun  by  Finlay,  whose  unptosperous 
speculations  in  Greece  after  the  Revolution  prompted  him  to 
seek  for  the  causes  of  the  insecurity  of  investments  in  land, 
and,  leading  him  back  to  the  year  146  b.c.,  involved  him  in 

u  This  has  been  best  pointed  out  by  C.  Neumann. 

14  Chap,  xlviii.  ad  init.,  where  a  full  statement  of  his  view  of  the  later 
Empire  will  be  found. 

11 1  need  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  and  what  many 
others  have  said  (recently  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  two  essays  in  his 
▼olume  entitled  The  Meaning  of  History),  as  to  the  various  services  of  the 
Empire  to  Europe.  They  are  beginning  to  be  generally  recognised  and  they 
have  been  brought  out  in  Mr.  C.  W.  Oman’s  brief  and  skilful  sketch  of  the 
“ Byzantine  Empire”  (1892). 
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a  history  of  the  “Byzantine  Empire* *  which  embedded  a 
history  of  Greece.1*  The  great  value  of  Finlay’s  work  lies  not 
only  in  its  impartiality  and  in  his  trained  discernment  of  the 
commercial  and  financial  facts  underlying  the  superficial  history 
of  the  chronicles,  but  in  its  full  and  trustworthy  narration  of 
the  events.  By  the  time  that  Mr.  Tozer’s  edition  appeared 
in  1876,  it  was  being  recognised  that  Gibbon’s  word  on  the 
later  Empire  was  not  the  last.  Meanwhile  Hertzberg  was 
going  over  the  ground  in  Germany,  and  Gfrorer,  whose 
ecclesiastical  studies  had  taken  him  into  those  regions,  had 
written  a  good  deal  of  various  value.  Hirsch’s  Byzantinische 
Studien  had  just  appeared,  and  Rambaud’s  VEmpire  grec  au 
yT*  sikcle.  M.  Sathas  was  bringing  out  his  Bibliotheca 
Graeca  medii  aevi  —  including  two  volumes  of  Psellus  —  and 
was  beginning  his  Documents  in&lits.  Professor  Lambros 
was  working  at  his  Athens  in  the  Twelfth  Century  and  pre¬ 
paring  his  editio  princeps  of  the  great  Archbishop  Akominatos. 
Hopf  had  collected  a  mass  of  new  materials  from  the  archives  of 
southern  cities.  In  England,  Freeman  was  pointing  out  the 
true  position  of  New  Rome  and  her  Emperors  in  the  history 
of  Europe. 

These  tendencies  have  increased  in  volume  and  velocity 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  They  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  their  culminating  point  in  the  publication  of  Professor 
Krumbacher’s  History  of  Byzantine  Literature.17  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  work,  of  vast  scope  and  extraordinary  accu¬ 
racy,  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  the  specialist.  It  has 
already  promoted  and  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  study  in 
an  incalculable  measure;  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  the 
inauguration  of  a  journal,  entirely  devoted  to  works  on 
“Byzantine”  subjects,  by  the  same  scholar.  The  Byzan- 

16  Since  then  a  Greek  scholar,  K.  Paparrigopulos,  has  covered  the  whole 
history  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  century,  in  his  'laropla 
tov  ’EXXijrucov  Mvovs.  The  same  gigantic  task,  but  in  a  more  popular  form, 
has  been  undertaken  and  begun  by  Professor  Lambros,  but  is  not  yet  finished. 

17  Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  Litteratur  (565-1453),  1891. 
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tmiscke  Zeitschrift  would  have  been  impossible  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  nothing  shows  more  surely  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
Professor  Krumbacher’s  work  seems  likely  to  form  as  impor¬ 
tant  an  epoch  as  that  of  Ducange. 

Meanwhile  in  a  part  of  Europe  which  deems  itself  to  have 
received  the  torch  from  the  Emperors  as  it  has  received  their 
torch  from  the  Patriarchs,  and  which  has  always  had  a  special 
regard  for  the  dty  of  Constantine,  some  excellent  work  was 
being  done.  In  Russia,  Muralt  edited  the  chronicle  of 
George  the  monk  and  his  Continuers,  and  compiled  Byzantine 
Fasti.  The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is 
the  storehouse  of  a  long  series  of  most  valuable  articles 
dealing,  from  various  sides,  with  the  history  of  the  later 
Empire,  by  those  indefatigable  workers  Uspenski  and  Vasi- 
Uevski.  At  length,  in  1894,  Krumbacher’s  lead  has  been 
followed,  and  the  Vizantiski  Vremennik,  a  Russian  counter¬ 
part  of  the  Byzaniinische  Zeitschrift ,  has  been  started  under 
the  joint  editorship  of  Vasilievski  and  Regel,  and  is  clearly 
destined,  with  the  help  of  Veselovski,  Kondakov,  Bieliaiev  and 
the  rest  of  a  goodly  fellowship,  to  make  its  mark. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  new  prospects  of  later 
Imperial  history,  it  will  be  useful  to  show  by  some  examples 
what  sort  of  progress  is  being  made,  and  what  kind  of  work 
has  to  be  done.  I  will  first  take  some  special  points  of  interest 
connected  with  Justinian.  My  second  example  shall  be 
the  topography  of  Constantinople;  and  my  third  the  large 
field  of  literature  composed  in  colloquial  Greek.  Lastly,  the 
capital  defect  of  the  second  half  of  Gibbon’s  work,  his  in¬ 
adequate  treatment,  or  rather  his  neglect,  of  the  Slavs,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  our  historical  progress. 

New  light  has  been  cast,  from  more  than  one  side,  on  the 
reign  of  Justinian  where  there  are  so  many  uncertain  and 
interesting  places.  The  first  step  that  methodical  history 
had  to  take  was  a  thoroughgoing  criticism  of  Procopius,  and 
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this  was  more  than  half  done  by  Dahn  in  his  elaborate 
monograph.  The  double  problem  of  the  “Secret  History” 
has  stimulated  the  curiosity  of  the  historian  and  the  critic. 
Was  Procopius  the  author?  and  in  any  case,  are  the  state¬ 
ments  credible?  Gibbon  has  inserted  in  his  notes  the  worst 
bits  of  the  scandals  which  far  outdid  the  convivium  quinqua- 
ginta  meretricum  described  by  Burchard,  or  the  feast  of 
Sophonius  Tigellinus ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  them. 
Their  credibility  is  now  generally  questioned,  but  the  historian 
of  Caesarea  is  a  much  more  interesting  figure  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  he  was  the  author.  From  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  Secret  History  with  the  works  of  Procopian  authorship, 
in  point  of  style,  Dahn  concluded  that  Procopius  wrote  it. 
Ranke  argued  against  this  view  and  maintained  that  it  was 
the  work  of  a  malcontent  who  had  obtained  possession  of  a 
private  diary  of  Procopius,  on  which  framework  he  constructed 
the  scandalous  chronicle,  imitating  successfully  the  Procopian 
style.1* 

The  question  has  been  placed  on  a  new  footing  by  Haury  ;** 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  find  that  the  solution  depends  on 
the  right  determination  of  certain  dates.  The  result  is 
briefly  as  follows:  — 

Procopius  was  a  malcontent  who  hated  Justinian  and  all 
his  works.  He  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of 
his  time,  which,  as  the  secretary  of  Belisarius,  he  had  good 
opportunities  of  observing.  He  composed  a  narrative  of 
the  military  events,  in  which  he  abstained  from  committing 
himself,  so  that  it  could  be  safely  published  in  his  own  life¬ 
time.  Even  here  his  critical  attitude  to  the  government  is 
sometimes  clear.  He  allows  it  to  be  read  between  the  lines 
that  he  regarded  the  reconquest  of  Africa  and  Italy  as 
calamities  for  those  countries;  which  thus  came  under  an 

11 1  was  seduced  by  this  hypothesis  of  Ranke  (Later  Roman  Empire,  i. 
363),  but  no  longer  believe  in  it. 

11  Procopiana,  1891. 
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oppressor,  to  be  stripped  by  his  governors  and  tax  gatherers. 
But  the  domestic  administration  was  more  dangerous  ground, 
on  which  Procopius  could  not  tread  without  raising  a  voice 
of  bitter  indignation  and  hatred.  So  he  dealt  with  this  in  a 
book  which  was  to  be  kept  secret  during  his  own  life  and 
bequeathed  to  friends  who  might  be  trusted  to  give  it  to  the 
world  at  a  suitable  time.  The  greater  part  of  the  Military 
History,  which  treated  in  seven  Books  the  Persian,  Vandalic, 
and  Gothic  wars,  was  finished  in  545  A.D.,  and  perhaps  read 
to  a  select  circle  of  friends;  at  a  later  time  some  additions 
were  made,  but  no  changes  in  what  had  been  already  written. 
The  Secret  History,  as  Haury  has  proved  from  internal 
evidence,  was  written  in  550.*  About  three  years  later  the 
Military  History  received  an  eighth  Book,  bringing  the  story 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  war.  Then  the  work  came 
under  the  notice  of  Justinian,  who  saw  that  a  great  historian 
bad  arisen ;  and  Procopius,  who  had  certainly  not  described 
the  wars  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  Emperor,  but  had 
sailed  as  close  to  the  wind  as  he  dared,  was  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  disagreeable  task  of  lauding  the  oppressor.  An 
Imperial  command  was  clearly  the  origin  of  the  De  A£di- 
fidis  (560  a.d.),  in  which  the  reluctant  writer  adopted  the 
plan  of  making  adulation  so  fulsome,  that,  except  to  Jus¬ 
tinian’s  vanity,  he  might  appear  to  be  laughing  in  his  sleeve. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  treatise  he  has  a  sly  allusion  to 
the  explosives  which  were  lying  in  his  desk,  unknown  to  the 
Imperial  spies. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  literary  motives  of  Procopius  as 
we  must  conceive  them,  now  that  we  have  a  practical  certainty 
that  he,  and  no  other,  wrote  the  Secret  History.  For  Haury’s 

*  One  of  the  author’s  points  is  that  Justinian  was  the  real  ruler  during  the 
nominal  reign  of  Justin,  who  was  an  “ass.”  Hence  he  dates  Justinian's 
administration  (not  of  course  his  Imperial  years)  from  518.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  important  discovery  of  Haury,  which  he  has  proved  up  to  the 
hilt,  is  that  the  work  was  written  in  550  (not,  as  before  believed,  in  559)  — 
the  thirty-second  year  of  Justinian’s  administration. 
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dates  enable  us,  as  he  points  out,  to  argue  as  follows:  If 
Procopius  did  not  write  the  book,  it  was  obviously  written 
by  a  forger,  who  wished  it  to  pass  as  a  Procopian  work.  But 
in  550  no  forger  could  have  had  the  close  acquaintance  with 
the  Military  History  which  is  exhibited  by  the  author  of  the 
Anecdota.  And  moreover  the  identity  of  the  introduction 
of  the  eighth  Book  of  the  Military  History  with  that  of  the 
Secret  History,  which  was  urged  by  Ranke  as  an  objection 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  latter  work,  now  tells  decisively 
in  favour  of  it.  For  if  Procopius  composed  it  in  553,  how 
could  a  forger,  writing  in  550,  have  anticipated  it?  And  if 
the  forger  composed  it  in  550,  how  are  we  to  explain  its 
appearance  in  a  later  work  of  Procopius  himself?  These 
considerations  put  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that 
Procopius  was  the  author  of  the  Secret  History;  for  this 
assumption  is  the  only  one  which  supplies  an  intelligible 
explanation  of  the  facts. 

Another  puzzle  in  connection  with  Justinian  lay  in  certain 
biographical  details  relating  to  that  emperor  and  his  family; 
which  Alemanni,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Secret  History, 
quoted  on  the  authority  of  a  Life  of  Justinian  by  a  certain 
Abbot  Theophilus,  said  to  have  been  the  Emperor’s  pre¬ 
ceptor.  Of  these  biographical  notices,  and  of  Justinian’s 
preceptor  Theophilus,  we  otherwise  knew  nothing;  nor  had 
any  one,  since  Alemanni,  seen  the  Biography.  Gibbon  and 
other  historians  accepted  without  question  the  statements 
quoted  by  Alemanni ;  though  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  treat 
them  with  more  reserve,  until  some  data  for  criticising  them 
were  discovered.  The  puzzle  of  Alemanni’s  source,  the 
Life  of  Theophilus,  was  solved  by  Mr.  Bryce,  who  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  library  of  the  Barberini  palace  at  Rome  the 
original  text  from  which  Alemanni  drew  his  information.11 

*  The  Life  of  Justinian  by  Theophilus,  in  the  English  Historical  Review. 
Vasil’ev  has  given  an  account  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  article  in  the  Visantiski  Vrem- 
cnnikj  L  469  sqq. 
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It  professes  to  be  an  extract  from  a  Slavonic  work,  containing 
the  Life  of  Justinian  up  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
composed  by  Bogomil,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Alexander 
in  Dardania.  This  extract  was  translated  by  Mamavich, 
Canon  of  Sebenico  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  1631- 
1639),  a  friend  of  Alemanni,  and  some  notes  were  appended 
by  the  same  scholar.  Bogomil  is  the  Slavonic  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  Theophilus ,  which  was  accordingly  adopted  by 
Alemanni  in  his  references.  Mr.  Bryce  has  shown  clearly 
that  this  document,  interesting  as  it  is  in  illustrating  how 
Slavonic  legends  had  grown  up  round  the  name  of  Justinian, 
is  worthless  as  history,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  a  person  as  the  Dardanian  Bogomil  ever  existed. 
We  are  indeed  met  by  a  new  problem,  which,  however,  is  of 
no  serious  concern  to  the  practical  purposes  of  history.  How 
did  Mamavich  obtain  a  copy  of  the  original  Life,  from  which 
he  made  the  extract,  and  which  he  declares  to  be  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  monks  who  profess  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  on 
Mount  Athos?  Does  the  original  still  exist,  on  Mount 
Athos  or  elsewhere  ?  or  did  it  ever  exist  ? 

The  wars  of  Justinian0  in  the  west  have  been  fully  and 
admirably  related  by  Mr.  Hodgkin,  with  the  exception  of  the 
obscure  conquest  of  Spain,  on  which  there  is  too  little  to  be 
said  and  nothing  further  seems  likely  to  come  to  light.  In 
regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Justinian  there  is  still  a 
field  for  research. 

As  for  the  study  of  the  great  work  of  Anthemius,  which 
brings  us  to  the  general  subject  of  Byzantine  art,  much  has 
been  done  within  the  last  half  century.  Gibbon  had  nothing 
to  help  him  for  the  buildings  of  Constantinople  that  could 
compare  with  Adam’s  splendid  work  which  he  consulted  for 
the  buildings  of  Spalato.  We  have  now  Salzenberg’s  luxuri¬ 
ous  work,  Alt-christiiche  Baudenkmale  von  Constontinopel, 

n  The  Persian  and  Lazic  wan  have  been  related  In  detail  in  my  Later 
Roman  Empire,  vol.  L 
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published  just  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Prussian  government, 
with  plates  which  enable  us  to  make  a  full  study  of  the 
architecture  of  St.  Sophia.  A  few  months  ago  a  complete 
and  scholarly  English  study  of  this  church  by  Messrs.  Lethaby 
and  Swainson  appeared.  Other  churches,  too,  especially 
those  at  Ravenna,  have  received  careful  attention;  De 
Vogue’s  admirable  work  on  the  architecture  of  Syria  is  well 
known ;  but  Strzygovskihas  only  too  goodreasonfor  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  study  of  Byzantine  architecture,  as  a  whole,  has 
not  yet  properly  begun.  A  large  work  on  the  churches  of 
Greece,  which  two  English  scholars  are  preparing,  ought  to  do 
much  to  further  the  cause  which  Strzygovski  has  at  heart, 
and  to  which  he  has  made  valuable  contributions  himself. 31 
More  progress  is  perhaps  being  made  in  the  study  of  miniature 
painting  and  iconography;  and  in  this  field  the  work  of  the 
Russian  student  Kondakov  is  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  study  of  works  of  architecture  in  ancient  cities,  like 
Athens,  Rome,  or  Constantinople,  naturally  entails  a  study  of 
the  topography  of  the  town;  and  in  the  case  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  this  study  is  equally  important  for  the  historian. 
Little  progress  of  a  satisfactory  kind  can  be  made  until  either 
Constantinople  passes  under  a  European  government,  or  a 
complete  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  Turkish  administra¬ 
tion.  The  region  of  the  Imperial  Palace  and  the  ground 
between  the  Hippodrome  and  St.  Sophia  must  be  excavated 
before  certainty  on  the  main  points  can  be  attained.  Labarte’s 
a  priori  reconstruction  of  the  plan  of  the  palace,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Cerimonies  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  and 
scattered  notices  in  other  Greek  writers,  was  wonderfully  in¬ 
genious  and  a  certain  part  of  it  is  manifestly  right,  though 
there  is  much  which  is  not  borne  out  by  a  more  careful 
examination  of  the  sources.  The  next  step  was  taken  by  a 

*  His  new  work  on  the  reservoirs  of  Constantinople  may  be  specially 
mentioned. 
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Russian  scholar  Bieliaiev  who  has  recently  published  a  most 
valuable  study  on  the  Cerimonies,34  in  which  he  has  tested  the 
reconstruction  of  Labarte  and  shown  us  exactly  where  we 
are,  —  what  we  know,  and  what  with  our  present  materials 
we  cannot  possibly  know.  Between  Labarte  and  Bieliaiev  the 
whole  problem  was  obscured  by  the  unscholarly  work  of 
Paspatfis,  the  Greek  antiquarian ;  whose  sole  merit  was  that 
he  kept  the  subject  before  the  world.  As  the  acropolis  is 
the  scene  of  so  many  great  events  in  the  history  which  Gibbon 
recorded,  it  is  well  to  warn  the  reader  that  our  sources  make 
it  absolutely  certain  that  the  Hippodrome  adjoined  the 
Palace;  there  was  no  public  space  between  them.  The 
Augusteum  did  not  lie,  as  Paspatfcs  asserted,  between  the 
Palace  and  the  Hippodrome,3*  but  between  the  north  side  of 
the  Hippodrome  and  St.  Sophia. 

On  the  trades  and  industries  of  the  Imperial  City,  on  the 
trade  corporations  and  the  minute  control  exercised  over 
them  by  the  government,  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  M. 
Nicole’s  discovery  and  publication  of  the  Prefect’s  Book,  a 
code  of  regulations  drawn  up  by  Leo  VI.  The  dcmes  of 
Constantinople  are  a  subject  which  needs  investigation. 
They  are  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  Gibbon  and  his 
successors  have  regarded  them,  as  mere  circus  parties.  They 
must  represent,  as  Uspenski  points  out  in  the  opening  number 

*  Byzantina.  Ocherki,  materialy,  i.  zamietki  po  Vizantiskim  drevnos- 
tiam.  1891-3.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Dr.  Mordtmann’s  valuable 
Esquisae  topographique  (1892),  and  N.  Destunis  has  made  noteworthy  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  subject. 

*  With  blameworthy  indiscretion  I  accepted  this  false  view  of  Paspat£s, 
in  my  Later  Roman  Empire,  without  having  gone  methodically  into  the 
sources.  I  was  misled  by  the  fame  won  by  the  supposed  “  topographical 
discoveries”  of  this  diligent  antiquarian  and  by  his  undeservedly  high  reputa¬ 
tion;  this,  however,  is  no  excuse,  and  unfortunately  the  error  has  vitiated 
my  account  of  the  Nika  revolt.  I  have  gone  into  the  theory  of  Paspatfts 
in  the  Scottish  Review  (April,  1894),  where  he  is  treated  too  leniently.  His 
misuse  of  authorities  is  simply  astounding.  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying  that  I  hope  to  rewrite  the  two  volumes  of  my  Later  Roman  Empire  and 
correct,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able,  its  many  faults.  A  third  volume,  dealing 
with  the  ninth  century,  will,  I  hope,  appear  at  a  not  too  distant  date. 
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of  the  new  Vizantiski  Vremennik ,  organised  divisions  of  the 
population. 

A  held  in  which  the  historian  must  wander  to  breathe  the 
spirit  and  learn  the  manner  of  the  mediaeval  Greek  world  is 
that  of  the  romance,  both  prose  and  verse,  written  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  This  held  was  closed  to  Gibbon,  but  the 
labours  of  many  scholars,  above  all  Legrand,  have  rendered  it 
now  easily  accessible.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  interesting 
things  I  may  refer  especially  to  two.  One  is  the  epic  of 
Digenes  Akritas,  the  Roland  or  Cid  of  the  Later  Empire,  a 
poem  of  the  tenth  century,  which  illustrates  the  life  of  Ar- 
matoli  and  the  border  warfare  against  the  Saracens  in  the 
Cilidan  mountains.  The  other  is  the  Book  of  the  Conquest 
of  the  Morea,*  a  mixture  of  fiction  and  fact,  but  invaluable 
for  realising  the  fascinating  though  complicated  history  of 
the  “Latin”  settlements  in  Greece.  That  history  was  set 
aside  by  Gibbon,  with  the  phrase,  “I  shall  not  pursue  the 
obscure  and  various  dynasties  that  rose  and  fell  on  the 
continent  or  in  the  isles,”  though  he  deigns  to  give  a  page  or 
two  to  Athens.*7  But  it  is  a  subject  with  unusual  possibilities 
for  picturesque  treatment,  and  out  of  which,  Gibbon,  if  he 
had  apprehended  the  opportunity,  and  had  possessed  the 
materials,  would  have  made  a  brilliant  chapter.  Since 
Finlay,  who  entered  into  this  episode  of  Greek  history 
with  great  fulness,  the  material  has  been  largely  increased 
by  the  researches  of  Hopf  .*• 

*  The  Greek  and  the  French  versions  were  published  by  Buchon,  un¬ 
critically.  A  new  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  promised  by  Dr.  John  Schmitt. 

”  The  history  of  medieval  Athens  has  been  recorded  at  length  in  an 
Attractive  work  by  Gregorovhis,  the  counterpart  of  his  great  history  of 
medieval  Rome. 

M  For  a  full  account  of  Vulg&r-griechische  Litteratur,  I  may  refer  to 
Krumbacher’s  Gesch.  der  Byz.  Litt.  Here  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  indicate  its  existence  and  importance.  I  may  add  that  the  historian 
cannot  neglect  the  development  of  the  language,  for  which  these  romances 
(and  other  documents)  furnish  ample  data.  Here  the  Greeks  themselves 
have  an  advantage,  and  scholars  like  Hatzidak&s,  Psicharts,  and  Jannar&s 
are  in  this  field  doing  work  of  the  best  kind. 
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As  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  perhaps  on  the  Slavonic 
side  of  the  history  of  the  Empire  that  Gibbon  is  most  con¬ 
spicuously  inadequate.  Since  he  wrote,  various  causes 
have  combined  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  Slavonic  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  Slavs  themselves  have  engaged  in  methodical 
investigation  of  their  own  past ;  and,  since  the  entire  or  partial 
emancipations  of  the  southern  Slavs  from  Asiatic  nile,  a 
general  interest  in  Slavonic  things  has  grown  up  throughout 
Europe.  Gibbon  dismissed  the  history  of  the  First  Bulgarian 
Kingdom,  from  its  foundation  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
Pogonatus  to  its  overthrow  by  the  second  Basil,  in  two 
pages.  To-day  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Empire  on  the 
same  scale  would  find  two  hundred  a  strict  limit.  Gibbon 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  Slavonic  missionaries,  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  round  whose  names  an  extensive  literature  has 
been  formed.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  geography 
of  the  Illyrian  peninsula  has  become  an  accessible  subject  of 
study. 

The  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  northern  peoples 
who  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Empire  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  by  controversy,  and  controversy  has  been  animated 
and  even  embittered  by  national  pride.  The  question  of 
Slavonic  settlements  in  Greece  has  been  thoroughly  ventilated, 
because  Fallmerayer  excited  the  scholarship  of  Hellenes  and 
Philhellenes  to  refute  what  they  regarded  as  an  insulting 
paradox.1'  So,  too,  the  pride  of  the  Roumanians  was  irritated 
by  Roesler,  who  denied  that  they  were  descended  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Trajan’s  Dada  and  described  them  as  later 
immigrants  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Pic  arose  against 
him;  then  Hermuzaki  argued  for  an  intermediate  date. 
The  best  Hungarian  scholar  of  the  day  joined  the  fray,  on 
the  other  side;  and  the  contention  became  bitter  between 

*  Fallmerayer' s  thesis  that  there  was  no  pure  Hellenic  blood  in  Greece 
was  triumphantly  refuted.  No  one  denies  that  there  was  a  large  Slavonic 
element  in  the  country  parts,  especially  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
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Vlach  and  Magyar,  the  Roumanian  pretensions  to  Sieben- 
biirgen  —  “ Dacia  irredenta”  —  sharpening  the  lances  of  the 
foes.  The  Roumanians  have  not  come  out  of  their  ‘  ‘  question  ” 
as  well  as  the  Hellenes.  Hungary  too  has  its  own  question. 
Are  the  Magyars  to  be  ethically  associated  with  the  Finns  or 
given  over  to  the  family  of  the  Turks,  whom  as  champions 
of  Christendom  they  had  opposed  at  Mohicz  and  Varna? 
It  was  a  matter  of  pride  for  the  Hungarian  to  detach  him¬ 
self  from  the  Turk;  and  the  evidence  is  certainly  on  his 
side.  Hunfalvy’s  conclusions  have  successfully  defied  the 
assaults  of  V£mb6ry.*°  Again  in  Russia  there  has  been  a 
long  and  vigorous  contest,  —  the  so-called  Norman  or 
Varangian  question.  No  doubt  is  felt  now  by  the  impartial 
judge  as  to  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  princes  of  Kiev, 
and  that  the  making  of  Russia  was  due  to  Northmen  or 
Varangians.  Kunik  and  Pogodin  were  reinforced  by  Thom¬ 
sen  of  Denmark;  and  the  pure  Slavism  of  Ilovaiski"  and 
Gedeonov,  though  its  champions  were  certainly  able,  is  a 
lost  cause. 

From  such  collisions  sparks  have  flown  and  illuminated 
dark  comers.  For  the  Slavs  the  road  was  first  cleared  by 
Safarik.  The  development  of  the  comparative  philology  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  tongues  has  had  its  effect ;  the  Slavonic 
languages  have  been  brought  into  line,  chiefly  by  the  life- 
work  of  Miklosich;  and  the  science  is  being  developed  by 
such  scholars  as  Jagic  and  Leskien.  The  several  countries 
of  the  Balkan  lands  have  their  archaeologists  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  journals;  and  the  difficulty  which  now  meets  the 
historian  is  not  the  absence  but  the  plenitude  of  philological 
and  historical  literature. 

*  In  a  paper  entitled.  The  Coming  of  the  Hungarians,  in  the  Scottish 
Review  of  July,  189a,  I  have  discussed  the  questions  connected  with  early 
Magyar  history,  and  criticised  Hunfalvy’s  MagyarorszCg  Ethnographic j& 
(1876)  and  VCm  Wry’s  A  magyarok  eredete  (1882).  One  of  the  best 
works  dealing  with  the  subject  has  been  written  by  a  Slav  (C.  Grot). 

“  Ilovaiski’s  work  Istorija  Rossii,  vol.  i.  (Kiev  period),  is,  though  his  main 
thesis  is  a  mistake,  most  instructive. 
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A  word  may  be  added  about  the  Hungarians,  who  have 
not  been  so  successful  with  their  early  history  as  the  Slavs. 
Until  the  appearance  of  Hunfalvy,  their  methods  were  ante¬ 
diluvian,  and  their  temper  credulous.  The  special  work  of 
Jiszay,  and  the  first  chapters  of  Szalay’s  great  History  of 
Hungary,  showed  no  advance  on  Katdna  and  Pray,  who  were 
consulted  by  Gibbon.  All  believed  in  the  Anonymous 
Scribe  of  King  B61a ;  J4szay  simply  transcribed  him.  Then 
Roesler  came  and  dispelled  the  illusion.  Our  main  sources 
now  are  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos,  and  the  earlier 
Asiatic  traveller  Ibn  Dasta,  who  has  been  rendered  accessible 
by  Chwolson.**  The  linguistic  researches  of  Ahlquist, 
Hunfalvy  and  others  into  Vogul,  Ostjak  and  the  rest  of  the 
Ugro-Finnic  kindred,  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
critic  who  is  dealing  with  those  main  sources.  The  Chazars, 
to  whom  the  Hungarians  were  once  subject,  the  Patzinaks, 
who  drove  the  Magyars  from  “Lebedia”  to  “Atelkuzu”  and 
from  “Atelkuzu”  to  Pannonia,  and  other  peoples  of  the 
same  kind,  have  profited  by  these  investigations. 

The  foregoing  instances  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
die  respects  in  which  Gibbon’s  history  might  be  described  as 
behind  date.  To  follow  out  all  the  highways  and  byways  of 
progress  would  mean  the  usurpation  of  at  least  a  volume  by 
the  editor.  What  more  has  to  be  said,  must  be  said  briefly 
in  notes  and  appendices.  That  Gibbon  is  behind  date  in 
many  details,  and  in  some  departments  of  importance,  simply 
signifies  that  we  and  our  fathers  have  not  lived  in  an  absolutely 
incompetent  world.  But  in  the  main  things  he  is  still  our 
master,  above  and  beyond  “date.”  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  obvious  qualities  which  secure  to  him  immunity  from 
the  common  lot  of  historical  writers,  —  such  as  the  bold  and 
certain  measure  of  his  progress  through  the  ages ;  his  accurate 

“  Chwolson,  Izviestiia  o  Chozarach,  Burtas&ch,  Bolgarach,  Madiarach, 
Slavaniach,  i  Rusach. 
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vision,  and  his  tact  in  managing  perspective;  his  discreet 
reserves  of  judgment  and  timely  scepticism;  the  immortal 
'  affectation  of  his  unique  manner.  By  virtue  of  these  supe¬ 
riorities  he  can  defy  the  danger  with  which  the  activity 
of  successors  must  always  threaten  the  worthies  of  the  past. 
But  there  is  another  point  which  was  touched  on  in  an  earlier 
page  and  to  which  here,  in  a  different  connection,  we  may 
briefly  revert.  It  is  well  to  realise  that  the  greatest  history 
of  modem  times  was  written  by  one  in  whom  a  distrust 
of  enthusiasm  was  deeply  rooted."  This  cynicism  was  not 
inconsistent  with  partiality,  with  definite  prepossessions, 
with  a  certain  spite.  In  fact  it  supplied  the  antipathy 
which  the  artist  infused  when  he  mixed  his  most  effective 
colours.  The  conviction  that  enthusiasm  is  inconsistent  with 
intellectual  balance  was  engrained  in  his  mental  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  confirmed  by  study  and  experience.  It  might  be 
reasonably  maintained  that  zeal  for  men  or  causes  is  an 
historian’s  marring,  and  that  “reserve  sympathy”  —  the 
principle  of  Thucydides  —  is  the  first  lesson  he  has  to  leam. 
But  without  venturing  on  any  generalisation  we  must  con¬ 
sider  Gibbon’s  zealous  distrust  of  zeal  as  an  essential  and 
most  suggestive  characteristic  of  the  “Decline  and  Fall.” 

"  And  who  regarded  history  as  “little  more  than  the  register  of  the  crimes, 
follies  and  misfortunes  of  mankind”  (see  below,  p.  98). 


PREFATORY  NOTE 


FOR  this  edition  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  the  Notes  and 
Appendices  which  I  added  to  my  former  edition 
(1896-1900)  will  be  revised,  and  the  Maps  improved. 
In  the  first  volume  more  changes  have  been  made  than 
will  be  necessary  in  its  successors.  While  the  Introduction 
has  been  abridged,  a  large  number  of  new  Notes  have  been 
inserted,  and  the  Appendix  has  been  expanded,  and  in  many 
parts  rewritten. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  a  new  feature,  have  been 
selected  and  procured  by  Mr.  0.  M.  Dalton,  of  the  British 
Museum. 


J.  B.  B. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR 

GIBBON  is  one  of  those  few  writers  who  hold  as  high  a 
place  in  the  history  of  literature  as  in  the  roll  of 
great  historians.  He  ooncerns  ns  here  as  an  his¬ 
torian  ;  our  business  is  to  consider  how  far  the  view  which 
he  has  presented  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
can  be  accepted  as  faithful  to  the  facts,  and  in  what  respects 
it  needs  correction  in  the  light  of  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  since  he  wrote.  But  the  fact  that  his'  work,  composed 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  still  successful  with  the 
general  circle  of  educated  people,  and  has  not  gone  the  way 
of  Home  and  Robertson,  whom  we  laud  as  « classics”  and 
leave  on  the  cold  shelves,  is  due  to  the  singularly  happy  union 
of  the  historian  and  the  man  of  letters.  Qj^bon  thus  ranks  with 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus^andia  perhaps,  the  clearest  example  that 
brilliance  of  style  and  accuracy  of  statement  are  perfectly  com¬ 
patible  in  an  historian. 

But  Gibbon  has  his  place  in  literature  not  only  as  the  The  mo«.i 
stylist,  who  never  lays  aside  his  toga  when  he  takes  up  his  pen, 
but  as  the  expounder  of  a  large  and  striking  idea  in  a  sphere 
of  intense  interest  to  mankind,  and  as  a  powerful  representative 
of  certain  tendencies  of  his  age.  The  guiding  idea  or  «  moral  ” 
of  his  history  is  briefly  stated  in  his  epigram:  have  de¬ 

scribed  the  triumph  of  barbarism  androligion  ”■  In  other 
words,  the  historical  development  of  human  societies,  since  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  was  a  retrogression  (according  to 
ordinary  views  of  “progress”),  for  which  Christianity  was 
mainly  to  blame. 
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bnuon  to*  We  are  thus  taken  into  a  region  of  speculation  where  every 
iopbrof0*  Cavelier  must  make  his  own  chart.  But  to  attempt  to  deny 
Hirtory  a  generai  truth  in  Gibbon’s  point  of  view  is  vain ;  and  it  is 
feeble  to  deprecate  his  sneer.  We  may  spare  more  sympathy 
than  he  for  the  warriors  and  the  churchmen ;  but  all  that  has 
since  been  added  to  his  knowledge  of  facts  has  neither  reversed 
nor  blunted  the  point  of  the  “  Decline  and  Fall  ”.  For  an 
inquirer  not  blinded  by  religious  prepossessions,  or  misled  by 
comfortable  sophistries,  Gibbon  really  expounded  one  of  the 
chief  data  with  which  the  philosophy  of  history  has  to  reckon. 

O  How  are  we  to  define  progress?  how  recognize  retrogression? 
Is  there  an  end  in  relation  to  which  such  words  have  their 
meaning,  and  is  there  a  law  which  will  explain  « the  tritimph 
of  barbarism  and  religion  ”  as  a  necessary  moment  in  a  reason¬ 
able  process  towards  that  end,  whatever  it  may  be?  Some 
answers  have  been  given  since  Gibbon’s  day,  for  which  he 
would  have  the  same  smile  as  for  Leo’s  Dogmatic  Epistle. 
hi*  grasp  Not  the  least  important  aspect  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  is 
Of  hietory  its  lesson  in  the  continuity  pf  history,  the  favourite  theme  of 
Mr.  Freeman.  The  title  displays  the  cardinal  fact  that  the 
Empire  founded  by  Augustus  fell  in  1461 ;  that  all  the  changes 
which  transformed  the  Europe  of  Marcus  Aurelius  into  the 
Europe  of  Erasmus  had  not  abolished  the  name  and  memory  of 
the  Empire.  And  whatever  names  of  contempt — in  harmony 
with  his  thesis — Gibbon  might  apply  to  the  institution  in  the 
period  of  its  later  decline,  such  as  the  “  Lower  Empire,”  or 
“  Greek  Empire,”  his  title  rectified  any  false  impressions  that 
such  language  might  cause.  On  the  continuity  of  the  Homan 
Empire  depended  the  unity  of  his  work.  By  the  emphasis 
laid  on  this  fact  he  did  the  same  kind  of  service  to  the  Btudy 
of  history  in  England,  that  Mr.  Bryce  has  done  in  his  Holy 
Roman  Empire  by  tracing  the  thread  which  connects  the 
Europe  of  Francis  the  Second  with  the  Europe  of  Charles  the 
Great. 

It  has  sometimes  been  remarked  that  those  histories  are 
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lost  readable  whioh  are  written  to  prove  a  thesiB.  The  in-  mt«rior 

JLT  purpose* 

cuctment  of  the  Empire  by  Taoitns,  the  defence  of  Cffisarianism  “dri"p^ 
by  Mommsen,  Grote’B  vindication  of  democracy,  Droysen’s  bS£Jy* 
advocacy  of  monarchy,  might  be  cited  as  examples.  All  these 
writers  intended  to  present  the  facts  as  they  took  place,  but 
all  wrote  with  prepossessions  and  opinions,  in  the  light  of 
which  they  interpreted  the  events  of  history.  Arnold  de- 
liberately  advocated  such  partiality  on  the  ground  that  “  the 
past  is  reflected  to  ns  by  the  present  and  the  partyman  feels 
the  present  most  Another  Oxford  Begins  Professor  remarked  l^hop 
that  “without  some  infusion  of  spite  it  seems  as  if  history  . 
could  not  be  written  On  the  other  side  stands  the  formula  / 
of  Ranke  as  to  the  true  task  of  the  historian :  j“  Ich  will  bloss 
9a gen  wie  es  eigentlich  gewesen  istil  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Gibbon  sat  down  to  write  with  any  ulterior  purpose,  but 
fortunately  he  allowed  his  temperament  to  colour  his  history, 
and  used  it  to  prove  a  congenial  thesis.  But,  while  he  put 
things  in  the  light  demanded  by  this  thesis,  he  related  his  facts 
accurately.  If  we  take  into  account  the  vast  range  of  his 
work,  his  accuracy  is  amazing.  He  laboured  under  some  oibix>n> 

accuracy 

disadvantages,  which  are  set  forth  in  his  own  Memoirs.  He 
had  not  enjoyed  that  school  and  university  training  in  the 
languages  and  literatures  of  Greece  and  Borne  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  preparation  for  historical  research.  His  know-  imperfoc* 
ledge  of  Greek  was  imperfect;  he  was  very  far  from  having do«^' 
the  *•  scrupulous  ear  of  the  well-flogged  critic  He  has 
committed  errors  of  translation,  and  was  capable  of  writing 
“Gregory  of  Nazianzen”.  But  such  slips  are  singularly  few. 


Gibbon j  diligent  accuracy  in  the  use  of  his  materials  oibboni 
cannot  be  over-praise<fr*nd  It  wflT  not  be  diminished  by  giving  Ttuemom 
the  d  ue  credit  to  his  French  predecessor  Tillemont.  The  Histoire 
de s  Empereun  and  the  Memoir ta  eccUsiastiquea,  laborious  and 
exhaustive  collections  of  material,  were  addressed  to  the  special 
student  and  not  to  the  general  reader,  but  scholars  may  still 
consult  them  with  profit.  It  is  interesting  to  find  Mommsen 
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in  his  later  years  retracting  one  of  his  earlier  judgments  and 
reverting  to  a  conclusion  of  Tillemont.  In  his  recent  edition 1 
of  the  LatercuLm  of  Polemius  Silvius,  he  writes  thus : — 

“  L’ auteur  de  la  Notice — peritissimi  Tillemontii  verba 
sunt  (hist.  5,  699) — vivoit  en  Occident  et  ne  savoit 
pas  trop  l’etat  ou  estoit  l’Orient ;  ei  iuvenie  contra- 
dixi  hodie  aubscribo 

It  is  one  of  Gibbon’s  merits  that  he  made  full  use  of  Tille¬ 
mont,  “  whose  inimitable  accuracy  almost  assumes  the  character 
of  genius,”  as  far  as  Tillemont  guided  him,  up  to  the  reign  of 
Anastasius  I. ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  the  work  of  the  Frenchman 
to  impute  to  him  a  large  share  in  the  accuracy  which  the 
Englishman  achieved.  From  the  historical,  though  not  from 
the  literary,  point  of  view,  Gibbon,  deserted  by  Tillemont, 
distinctly  declines,  though  he  is  well  sustained  through  the 
Ha  wars  of  Justinian  by  the  clear  narrative  of  Procopius.  Re- 
umitetuma  cognizing  that  he  was  accurate,  we  do  not  acknowledge  by 
implication  that  he  was  always  right ;  for  accuracy  is  relative 
to  opportunities.  The  discovery  of  -new  materials,  the  re¬ 
searches  of  numerous  scholars,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
year  ST  have  not  only  added  to  our  knowledge  of  facts,  but  have 
modified  and  upset  conclusions  which  Gibbon  with  his  materials 
was  justified  jnjh» wing. 

New  Gibbon’s  historical  sense  kept  him  constantly  right  in  deal- 

reaeereh  ing  with  his  sources,  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  treated 
them  methodically.  The  growth  of  German  erudition  was  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  intellectual  history  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century ;  and  one  of  its  most  important  contributions 
to  historical  method  lies  in  the  investigation  of  sources.  Some 
^QuoUon-  German  scholars  have  indeed  pressed  this  « Quelle nkritik  ” 
further  than  it  can  safely  be  pressed.  A  philologist,  writing 
his  doctoral  dissertation,  will  bring  plausible  reasons  to  prove 
where  exactly  Diodorus  ceased  to  “  write  out  ”  Ephorus,  whose 
work  we  do  not  possess,  and  began  to  write  out  somebody  else, 

1  In  the  Chronica  Minora  (M.  Q.  H.),  vol.  i.  512  sqq. 
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whose  work  is  also  lost  to  us.  But,  though  the  method  lends 
itself  to  the  multiplication  of  vain  subtleties,  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  for  scientific  historiography.  It  .  is  in  fact  part 
of  the  science  of  evidence.  The  distinction  of  primary  and 
derivative  authorities  might  be  used  as  a  test.  The  untrained 
historian  fails  to  recognize  that  nothing  is  added  to  the  value 
of  a  statement  of  Widukind  by  its  repetition  by  Thietmar  or 
Ekkehard,  and  that  a  record  in  the  Continuation  of  Theophanes 
gains  no  further  credibility  from  the  fact  that  it  likewise  occurs 
in  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  or  Glycas.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
irrelevant  to  condemn  a  statement  of  Zonaras  as  made  by  a 
•*  modern  Greek  ”.  The  question  is,  where  did  he  get  it?1 

The  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  authorship  and 
compilation  of  the  Historia  Augusta  have  produced  a  chestful 
of  German  pamphlets,  but  they  did  not  trouble  Gibbon.  The 
relationships  of  the  later  Greek  chronicles  and  histories  are 
more  difficult  and  intricate  even  than  the  questions  raised  by 
the  Historia  Augusta,  but  he  did  not  even  formulate  a  prudent 
interrogation.  Ferdinand  Hirsch,  thirty  years  ago,  cleared 
new  roads  through  this  forest,  in  which  George  the  Monk  and 
the  Logothete  who  continued  him,  Leo  Grammaticus  and 
Simeon  Magister,  John  Soylitzes,  George  Cedrenus,  and  Zonaras 
lived  in  promiscuous  obscurity. 

Criticism,  too,  has  rejected  some  sources  from  which  Gibbon  Example  of 
drew  without  suspicion.  In  the  interest  of  literature  we  may 
perhaps  be  glad  that  like  Ockley  he  used  with  confidence  the aoamM* 
now  discredited  A1  Wakidi.  Before  such  maintained  perfec¬ 
tion  of  manner,  to  choose  is  hard;  but  the  chapters  on  the 
origin  of  Mahometanism  and  its  first  triumphs  against  the 
Empire  would  alone  be  enough  to  win  perpetual  literary  fame. 
Without  A1  Wakidi ’s  romance  they  would  not  have  been  v 
written. 

*  Gibbon  hid  a  notion  of  this,  bat  did  not  apply  it  methodically.  See  in 
ihi«  voL,  p.  448,  note  GO :  M  but  those  modern  Greek*  had  the  opportunity  of  oon- 
— many  wiiten  which  hare  since  been  loet  And  see,  in  general,  hi* 

Preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  quarto  ed. 
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progress  ot  In  the  study  of  sources,  then,  our  advance  has  been  great, 

criticism  while  the  labours  of  an  historian  have  become  more  arduous. 
It  leads  us  to  another  advance  of  the  highest  importance.  To 
use  historical  documents  with  confidence,  an  assurance  that 
the  words  of  the  writer  have  been  correctly  transmitted  is 
manifestly  indispensable.  It  generally  happens  that  our  texts 
have  come  down  in  several  MSS.,  of  different  ages,  and  there 
are  often  various  discrepancies.  We  have  then  to  determine 
the  relations  of  the  MSS.  to  each  other  and  their  comparative 
values.  To  the  pure  philologist  this  is  part  of  the  'alphabet  of 
his  profession ;  but  the  pure  historian  takes  time  to  realise  it, 
and  it  was  not  realised  in  the  age  of  Gibbon  as  it  is  to-day. 

•  Nothing  forces  upon  the  historian  the  necessity  of  having  a 
sound  text  so  impressively  as  the  process  of  comparing  different 
documents  in  order  to  determine  whether  one  was  dependent 
on  another, — the  process  of  investigating  sources.  In  this 
respect  we  have  now  to  be  thankful  for  many  blessings  denied 
to  Gibbon  and — so  recent  is  our  progress — denied  to  Milman 
improved  and  Finlay.  We  have  Mommsen’s  editions  of  Jordanes  and 
the  Variae  of  Cassiodorus,  his  Chronica  Minora,  including,  for 
instance,  Idatius,  Prosper,  Count  Marcellinus,  Isidore;  we 
have  Peter’s  Historia  Augusta,  Gardthausen’s  Ammianus, 
Birt’s  Claudian,  Luetjohann’s  Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  Duchesne’s 
Liber  Pontificalia ;  and  a  large  number  of  critical  texts  of 
ecclesiastical  writers  might  be  mentioned.  The  Greek  his¬ 
torians  are  also  being  re-edited.  The  Bonn  edition  of  the 
“Byzantine  Writers,”  issued  under  the  auspices  of  Niebuhr 
and  Bekker  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the 
most  lamentably  feeble  production  ever  given  to  the  world  by 
German  scholars  of  great  reputation.  It  marked  no  advance 
on  the  older  folio  edition,  except  that  it  was  cheaper,  and  that 
one  or  two  new  documents  were  included.  But  there  is  now 
a  reasonable  prospect  that  we  shall  by  degrees  have  a  complete 
Oroottoiti  8er*ea  trustworthy  texts.  De  Boor  showed  the  way  by  his 
splendid  edition  of  Theophanes  and  his  smaller  texts  of  Theo- 
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phylactus  Simocatta  and  the  Patriarch  Nicephoros,  to  which 
his  indefatigable  industry  has  since  added  an  edition  of  George 
the  Monk.  Then  we  have  Mendelssohn’s  Zosimns,  Bhttner- 
Wobst’s  edition  of  the  latter  part  of  Zonaras,  Bidez  and 
Parmentier’s  Evagrins,  Beifferscheid’s  Anna  Comnena,  Heisen¬ 
berg’s  George  Acropolites,  Fdrster’s  Libanius  and  Haury’s 
Procopius  (neither  yet  oompleted),  to  mention  only  some  of  the 
most  important. 

Besides  improved  methods  of  dealing  with  the  old  material,  New 
much  new  material  of  various  kinds  has  been  discovered,  since  Exempli: 
the  work  of  Gibbon.  To  take  one  department,  our  coins  have  m*Uo* 
increased  in  number.  It  seems  a  pity  that  he  who  worked  at 
his  Spanheim  with  such  diligence  was  not  able  to  make  use  of 
Eckhel’s  great  work  on  Imperial  coinage  which  began  to 
appear  in  1792  and  was  completed  in  1798.  Since  then  we 
have  had  Cohen,  and  the  special  works  of  Saulcy  and  Sabatier. 

M  Schlumberger’s  study  of  Byzantine  sigillography  may  be  b«*u 
mentioned  in  the  same  connexion. 

The  constitution  and  institutions  of  the  Principate,  and  thegonrtitu- 
provincial  government  of  the  early  Emperors,  have  been  placed 
on  an  entirely  new  basis  by  Mommsen  and  his  school.  The 
Bomisches  Staatsrecht  is  a  fabric  for  whose  rearing  was  needed 
not  only  improved  scholarship  but  an  extensive  collection  of 
epigraphic  material.  The  Corpus  of  Latin  Inscriptions  is  the  spi«r»phy 
keystone  of  the  work. 

Hence  Gibbon’s  first  chapters  are  somewhat  “  out  of  date  ’’. 

But  on  the  other  hand  his  admirable  description  of  the  change 
from  the  Principate  to  absolute  Monarchy,  and  of  the  system 
of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  is  still  most  valuable.  Here 
inscriptions  are  less  illustrative,  and  he  disposed  of  much  the 
same  material  as  we,  especially  the  Codex  Theodosianus.  New 
light  is  wanted,  and  has  not  been  to  any  extent  forthcoming, 
on  the  respective  contributions  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine 
to  the  organization  of  the  new  monarchy.  As  to  the  arrange- v«ou 
ment  of  the  provinces  we  have  indeed  a  precious  document  inPrOTlno** 
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the  Verona  List  (published  by  Mommsen),  which,  dating  from 
297  A.D.,  shows  Diocletian’s  reorganization.  The  modifications 
which  were  made  between  this  year  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  centnry  when  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  was  drawn  np,  can 
largely  be  determined  not  only  by  fists  in  Bufus  and  Ammianns, 
bat,  as  far  as  the  eastern  provinces  are  concerned,  by  the 
Latercvlua  of  Polemins  Silvias.  Thas,  partly  by  critical 
method  applied  to  Polemias,  partly  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
document,  we  are  enabled  to  rectify  the  list  of  Gibbon,  who 
adopted  the  simple  plan  of  ascribing  to  Diocletian  and  Con¬ 
stantine  the  detailed  organization  of  the  Notitia.  Otherwise 
onr  knowledge  of  the  changes  of  Diocletian  has  not  been  greatly 
augmented ;  but  our  clearer  conception  of  the  Principate  and 
its  steady  development  towards  pure  monarchy  has  reflected 
light  on  Diocletian’s  system ;  and  the  tendencies  of  the  third 
century,  though  still  obscure  at  many  points,  have  been  made 
more  distinct.  The  constitutional  and  administrative  history 
of  the  Empire  from  Diocletian  forward  has  still  to  be  written 
systematically. 

law  Gibbon’s  forty-fourth  chapter  is  still  not  only  famous,  but 

admired  by  jurists  as  a  brief  and  brilliant  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  Roman  law.  To  say  that  it  iB  worthy  of  the 
subject  is  the  best  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  it.  A  series  of 
foreign  scholars  of  acute  legal  ability  has  elaborated  the  study 
Gaia*  of  the  science  in  the  present  century.  The  manuscript  of  Gains 
is  the  new  discovery  to  be  recorded ;  and  we  can  imagine  with 
what  interest  Gibbon,  were  he  restored  to  earth,  would  com¬ 
pare  in  Gneist’s  parallel  columns  the  Institutions  with  the  elder 
treatise. 

But  whoever  takes  up  Gibbon’s  theme  now  will  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  an  exposition  of  the  Justinianean  Law.  He  must  go 
Gr»co-  on  to  its  later  development  in  the  subsequent  centuries,  in  the 

Roman  law 

company  of  Zacharia  von  Lingenthal  and  Heimbach.  Such  a 
study  has  been  made  possible  and  comparatively  easy  by  the 
Edom  works  of  Zacharia  •  among  whose  achievements  I  may  single 
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oat  his  restoration  of  the  Ecloga,  which  need  to  be  ascribed  to 
Leo  VI.,  to  its  true  author  Leo  IQ. ;  a  discovery  which  illumin¬ 
ated  in  a  most  welcome  manner  the  Isanrian  reformation. 

Not  a  few  entirely  new  texts,  of  considerable  importance  as 
historical  sources,  have  been  printed  during  the  nineteenth 
eentury.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  treatise  De 
magistratibua  of  John  Lydus,  the  History  of  Psellus,  the 
Memoir  of  Cecaumenus,  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  conquest 
by  Critobulus,*  Fresh  light  has  also  been  thrown  on  many 
periods  by  Syriac,  Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Ethiopic  sources, 
drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  their  MSS.,  Buch  as  Zacharias  of 
Mytilene,  John  of  Ephesus,  SebaeoB,  John  of  Nikiu,  Tabari. 

I  may  specially  refer  to  the  Book  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Morea ,  The 

Chronicle 

first  published  by  Buchon,  and  recently  edited  critically  by  °t  More* 
Schmitt.  It  is  a  mixture  of  fiction  and  fact,  but  invaluable  for 
realising  the  fascinating  though  complicated  history  of  the 
**  Latin  ”  settlements  in  Greeoe.  That  history  was  set  aside 
by  Gibbon,  with  the  phrase,  “I  shall  not  pursue  the  obscure Hi«*ory°t 
and  various  dynasties  that  rose  and  fell  on  the  continent  or  in  *£{*i*b? 
the  isles,”  though  he  deigns  to  give  a  page  or  two  to  Athens.4  0on<,<“*‘ 
But  it  is  a  subject  with  unusual  possibilities  for  picturesque 
treatment,  and  out  of  which,  Gibbon,  if  he  had  apprehended 
the  opportunity,  and  had  possessed  the  materials,  would  have 
made  a  brilliant  chapter.  Since  Finlay,  who  entered  into  this 
episode  of  Greek  history  with  great  fulness,  the  material  has 
been  largely  increased  by  the  researches  of  Hopf. 

Having  illustrated  by  examples  the  advantages  open  to  an 
historian  of  the  present  day,  which  were  not  open  to  Gibbon,  for 
dealing  with  Gibbon’s  theme, — improved  and  refined  methods, 
a  closer  union  of  philology  with  history,  and  ampler  material — 
we  may  go  on  to  consider  a  general  defect  in  his  treatment  of 

1  Some  of  the  new  texts  which  have  been  published  are  important  for  the  help 
they  five  in  determining  the  relatione  of  our  sources,  though  they  supply  no  new 
Latormaftioa  ,  rg  ,  the  chronicle  of  Theodosius  of  Melitene  published  by  Tafel. 

4  The  history  of  media**!  Athena  has  been  recorded  at  length  in  an  attractive 
wrack  by  Gregororius,  th*  counterpart  of  his  great  history  of  medieval  Borne, 
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the  Later  Empire,  and  here  too  exhibit,  by  a  few  instances, 
progress  made  in  particular  departments. 

•  ibbon’a  Gibbon  ended  the  first  half  of  his  work  with  the  so-called 

>  datment 

am-  *a^  Western  Empire  in  476  a.d. — a  date  which  has  been 
”  fixed  out  of  regard  for  Italy  and  Borne,  and  should  strictly  be  480 
a.d.  in  consideration  of  Julius  Nepos.  Thus  the  same  space  is 
devoted  to  the  first  three  hundred  years  which  is  allowed  to  the 
remaining  nine  hundred  and  eighty.  Nor  does  the  inequality 
end  here.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  second  half  of  the  work 
deals  with  the  first  two  of  these  ten  centuries.  The  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  shows  that  the  history  of  the  Empire  from 
Heraclius  to  the  last  Grand  Comnenus  of  Trebizond  is  merely 
a  sketch  with  certain  episodes  more  fully  treated.  The  personal 
history  and  domestic  policy  of  all  the  Emperors,  from  the  son 
of  Heraclius  to  Isaac  Angelus,  are  compressed  into  one  chapter. 
This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  is  in  harmony  with  the 
author’s  contemptuous  attitude  to  the  «  Byzantine  ”  or  <<  Lower  ” 
Empire. 

iiaaim-  But  Gibbon’s  account  of  the  internal  history  of  the  Empire 

*  onT-  a^er  Heraclius  is  not  only  superficial ;  it  gives  an  entirely  false 
'  torT  impression  of  the  facts.  If  the  materials  had  been  then  as 

well  sifted  and  studied  as  they  are  even  to-day,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  see  that  beneath  the  intrigues  and  crimes  of  the 
Palace  there  were  deeper  causes  at  work,  and  beyond  the 
revolutions  of  the  Capital  City  wider  issues  implied.  Nor  had 
he  any  conception  of  the  great  ability  of  most  of  the  Emperors 
from  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  Basil  II.,  or,  we  might  say,  to 
Constantine  the  conqueror  of  Armenia.  The  designation  of  the 
story  of  the  later  Empire  as  a  “  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and 
i  as  to  misery”6  is  one  of  the  most  untrue,  and  most  effective,  judg- 
•  i  ments  ever  uttered  by  a  thoughtful  historian.  Before  the  out- 
!  rage  of  1204,  the  Empire  was  the  bulwark  of  the  West. 

«uon  Against  Gibbon’s  point  of  view  there  has  been  a  gradual 
reaction  which  may  be  said  to  have  culminated  during  the  last 

9  Chap,  xlviii.  ad  inti.,  where  a  full  statement  of  his  view  of  the  later  Empire 
will  be  found. 
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twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  centnry.  It  was  begun  by  ptni*y« 
Finlay,  whose  nnprosperons  speculations  in  Greece  after  the 
Revolution  prompted  him  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  insecurity 
of  investments  in  land,  and,  leading  him  back  to  the  year  146 
B.c.,  involved  him  in  a  history  of  the  “Byzantine  Empire” 
which  embedded  a  history  of  Greece.8  The  great  value  of 
Finlay’s  work  lies  not  only  in  its  impartiality  and  in  his  trained 
discernment  of  the  commercial  and  financial  facts  underlying 
the  superficial  history  of  the  chronicles,  but  in  its  full  and 
trustworthy  narration  of  the  events.  By  the  time  that  Mr. 
Tozer’s  edition  of  Finlay  appeared  in  1876,  it  was  being  recog¬ 
nized  that  Gibbon’s  word  on  the  later  Empire  was  not  the  last. 

Meanwhile  Hertzberg  was  going  over  the  ground  in  Germany  f  Other  re¬ 
searches 

and  Gfrorer,  whose  ecclesiastical  studies  had  taken  him  into 
those  regions,  had  written  a  good  deal  of  various  value.  Hirsch’s 
Byzantinische  Studien  had  just  appeared,  and  Bambaud’s  ad¬ 
mirable  monograph  l’ Empire  grec  au  &*•  siiele.  M.  Sathas  was 
bringing  out  his  Bibliotheca  Graca  medii  aevi — including  two 
volumes  of  PbsIIus — and  was  beginning  his  Documents  inddits. 
Professor  Liambros  was  working  at  his  Athens  in  the  Twelfth 
Century  and  preparing  his  editio  princeps  of  the  great  Arch¬ 
bishop  Akominatos.  Hopf  had  collected  a  mass  of  new  materials 
from  the  archives  of  southern  cities.  In  England,  Freeman 
was  pointing  out  the  true  position  of  New  Borne  and  her  Em¬ 
perors  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

These  tendencies  have  sinoe  increased  in  volume  and  velo¬ 
city.  It  may  be  said  that  the  subject  entered  on  a  new  stage 
through  the  publication  of  Professor  Krumbacher’s  History  of 
Byzantine  Literature/  The  importance  of  this  work,  of  vast  Krum- 
aoope  and  extraordinary  accuracy,  can  only  be  fully  understood 
by  the  specialist.  It  has  already  promoted  and  facilitated  the 
progress  of  the  study  in  an  incalculable  measure;  and  it  was 

"Since  then  a  Greek  scholar,  K.  Paparrigopulos,  has  covered  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  Qreeoe  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  century.  In  his  *1  eropia  rov 

lAAfrucav  f  #*»«*. 

7  Geachtchte  der  bysantlnlsohen  Litteratur  (6661453),  1891 ;  second  greatly 
coiargad  edition  (with  co-operation  of  Ehrhard  and  Oelser),  1897. 
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soon  followed  by  the  inauguration  of  a  journal,  entirely  devoted 
to  works  on  «*  Byzantine  ”  subjects,  by  the  same  scholar.  The 
Byzantinische  Zeitschrift  would  have  been  impossible  thirty- 
five  years  ago  and  nothing  showed  more  surely  the  turn  of  the 
tide.  Professor  Erumbacher’s  work  seems  likely  to  form  as  im¬ 
portant  an  epoch  as  that  of  Ducange.  It  may  be  added  that 
designs  have  been  framed  for  a  Corpus  of  Greek  Inscriptions  of 
the  Christian  period,  and  for  a  collection  of  Greek  Acts  and 
Charters  of  the  Middle  Ages.8 

Meanwhile  in  a  part  of  Europe  which  deems  itself  to  have 
received  the  torch  from  the  Emperors  as  it  has  received  their 
torch  from  the  Patriarchs,  and  which  has  always  had  a  special 
regard  for  the  city  of  Constantine,  some  excellent  work  was 
being  done.  In  Russia,  Muralt  edited  the  chronicle  of  George 
the  Monk  and  his  Continuers,  and  compiled  Byzantine  Fasti. 
The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  store¬ 
house  of  a  long  series  of  most  valuable  articles  dealing,  from 
various  sides,  with  the  history  of  the  later  Empire,  by  those 
indefatigable  workers  Vasilievski  and  Uspenski.  In  1894, 
Krumbacher’s  lead  was  followed,  and  the  Vizantiiski  Vremennik, 
a  Russian  counterpart  of  the  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  was 
started  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Vasilievski  and  Regel. 
Much  good  work  has  also  been  done  by  the  Russian  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Institute  of  Constantinople. 

The  study  of  works  of  architecture  in  ancient  cities,  like 
Athens,  Rome,  or  Constantinople,  naturally  entails  a  study  of 
the  topography  of  the  town ;  and  in  the  case  of  Constantinople 
this  study  is  equally  important  for  the  historian.  Little  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  satisfactory  kind  can  be  made  until  either  Constanti¬ 
nople  passes  under  a  European  government,  or  a  complete 
change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  Turkish  administration.  The 
region  of  the  Imperial  Palace  and  the  ground  between  the 
Hippodrome  and  St.  Sophia  must  be  excavated  before  certainty 

8  At  present  we  have  the  valuable  but  inadequate  Acta  et  diplomata  of 
Miklosich  and  Mdller. 
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on  the  main  points  can  be  attained.  Labarte’s  a  priori  re¬ 
construction  of  the  plan  of  the  palace,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Ceremonies  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  and  scattered 
notices  in  other  Greek  writers,  was  wonderfully  ingenious  and 
a  certain  part  of  it  is  manifestly  right,  though  there  is  much 
which  is  not  borne  out  by  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
sources.  The  next  step  was  taken  by  a  Russian  scholar 
Bieliaev  who  has  recently  published  a  most  valuable  study  on 
the  Cerimonies,0  in  which  he  has  tested  the  reconstruction  of 
Labarte  and  shown  us  exactly  where  we  are, — what  we  know, 
and  what  with  our  present  materials  we  cannot  possibly  know. 
Between  Labarte  and  Bieliaev  the  whole  problem  was  obscured 
by  the  diligent  unscholarly  work  of  PaBpates,  an  enthusiastic 
Greek  antiquarian;  whose  chief  merit  was  that  he  kept  the 
subject  before  the  world.  The  general  topography  of  the  city 
has  been  illuminated  by  Mordtmann’s  valuable  Esquieee  topo- 
graphxque  (1902),  and  the  special  topography  of  the  walls, 
gates,  and  adjacent  quarters  by  the  admirable  work  of  Professor 
van  Millingen. 

On  the  Slavonic  side  of  the  history  of  the  Empire  Gibbon  Tb«  si*v« 
u  most  conspicuously  inadequate.  Since  he  wrote,  various  rei»uon* 

,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ’  ,  .  with  the 

causes  have  combined  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  Slavonic 
antiquity.  The  SIsvb  themselves  have  engaged  in  methodical 
investigation  of  their  own  past ;  slid,  since  the  entire  or  partial 
emancipations  of  the  southern  Slavs  from  Asiatic  rule,  a  general 
interest  in  Slavonic  civilisation  has  grown  up  throughout 
Europe.  Gibbon  dismissed  the  history  of  the  First  Bulgarian 
Kingdom,  from  its  foundation  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
Pogonatus  to  its  overthrow  by  the  second  Basil,  in  two  pages. 

To-day  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Empire  on  the  same 
scale  would  find  two  hundred  a  strict  limit.  Gibbon  tells  us 
nothing  of  the  Slavonic  missionaries,  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
round  whose  names  an  extensive  literature  has  been  formed. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  the  geography  of 

•  Bjmotlne,  Ocherki,  material?,  I  ismletH  po  VlsantUakim  drernoatiam, 
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the  Illyrian  peninsula  has  become  an  accessible  subject  of 
study. 

The  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  northern  peoples  who 
came  nnder  the  influence  of  the  Empire  has  been  stimulated 
(i)  siava  in  by  controversy,  and  controversy  has  been  animated  and  even 

Greece  .  .  t 

embittered  by  national  pride.  The  question  of  Slavomc  settle¬ 
ments  in  Greece  has  been  thoroughly  ventilated,  because  Fall- 
merayer  excited  the  scholarship  of  Hellenes  and  Philhellenes 
to  refute  what  they  regarded  as  an  insulting  paradox.10  So, 
<»  origin  too,  the  pride  of  the  Roumanians  was  irritated  by  Roesler,  who 
manians  °  denied  that  they  were  descended  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Trajan’s  Dacia  and  described  them  as  later  immigrants  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Hungary  too  has  its  own  question.  Are 
the  Magyars  to  be  ethnically  associated  with  the  Finns  or 
given  over  to  the  family  of  the  Turks,  whom  as  champions  of 
Christendom  they  had  opposed  at  Moh&cz  and  Varna?  It  was 
a  matter  of  pride  for  the  Hungarian  to  detach  himself  from  the 
Turk;  and  the  evidence  is  certainly  on  his  side.  Hunfalvy’s 
conclusions  have  successfully  defied  the  assaults  of  V&mbery.11 
<4)  origin  Again  in  Russia  there  has  been  a  long  and  vigorous  contest, — 
EuBBian  the  so-called  Norman  or  Varangian  question.  No  doubt  is 
qaeS!onnl0  ^  now  by  the  impartial  judge  as  to  the  Scandinavian  origin 
of  the  princes  of  Kiev,  and  that  the  making  of  Russia  was  due 
to  Northmen  or  Varangians.  Kunik  and  Pogodin  were  rein¬ 
forced  by  Thomsen  of  Denmark;  and  the  pure  Slavism  of 
Ilovaiski 18  and  Gedeonov,  though  its  champions  were  certainly 
able,  is  a  lost  cause. 

progreu  in  From  such  collisions  sparks  have  flown  and  illuminated 

Slavonic 
archae¬ 
ology  and 

history  10  Fallmerayer’s  thesis  that  there  is  no  pure  Hellenic  blood  in  Greece  was 

triumphantly  refuted.  But  his  antagonists,  on  their  side,  have  gone  much  too 
far.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  a  large  Slavonic  element  in  the  country 
parts,  especially  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

11  In  a  paper  entitled,  The  Coming  of  the  Hungarians,  in  the  Scottish 
Review  of  July,  1892, 1  have  discussed  the  questions  connected  with  early  Magyar 
history,  and  criticised  Hunfalvy’s  MagyarorszAg  EthnographiAja  (1876)  and 
V&mbAry’s  A  magyarok  eredete  (1882).  One  of  the  best  works  dealing  with  the 
subject  has  been  written  by  a  Slav  (C.  Grot). 

u  Ilovaiski’s  work  Istoriia  Rossii,  vol.  i.  (Kiev  period),  is,  though  his  main 
thesis  as  to  the  origins  is  a  mistake,  most  instructive. 
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dark  corners.  For  the  SIsvb  the  road  was  first  cleared  by 
Safarik.  The  development  of  the  comparative  philology  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  tongues  has  had  its  effect;  the  Slavonic 
languages  have  been  brought  into  line,  chiefly  by  the  lifework 
of  Miklosich ;  and  a  special  journal  for  Slavonic  studies,  edited 
by  Jagi£,  has  existed  for  many  years.  The  several  countries 
of  the  Balkan  lands  have  their  arohssologists  and  archaeological 
journals;  and  the  difficulty  which  now  meets  the  historian  is 
not  the  absence  but  the  plenitude  of  philological  and  historical 
literature. 

The  foregoing  instances  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  respects  in  which  Gibbon’s  history  might  be  described  as 
behind  date.  To  follow  out  all  the  highways  and  byways  of 
progress  would  mean  the  usurpation  of  at  least  a  volume  by 
the  editor.  What  more  has  to  be  said,  must  be  said  briefly 
in  notes  and  appendices.  That  Gibbon  is  behind  date  in 
many  details,  and  in  some  departments  of  importance,  simply 
signifies  that  we  and  our  fathers  have  not  lived  in  an  ab¬ 
solutely  incompetent  world.  But  in  the  maiu-things  he  is 
still  our  master,  above  and  beyond  ••  date  ”.  /  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  the  obvious  qualities  which  secure  to  him  im¬ 
munity  from  the  common  lot  of  historical  writers, — such  as 
the  bold  and  certain  measure  of  his  progress  through  the  ages ; 
his  accurate  vision,  and  his  tact  in  managing  perspective ;  his 
discreet  reserves  of  judgment  and  timely  scepticism;  the 
immortal  affectation  of  his  unique  manner.  By  virtue  of 
these  superiorities  he  can  defy  the  danger  with  which  the 
activity  of  successors  must  always  threaten  the  worthies  of 
the  past.  But  there  is  another  point  which  was  touched  on  in 
ao  earlier  page  and  to  which  here,  in  a  different  connexion, 
we  may  briefly  revert.  It  is  well  to  realise  that  the  greatest 
history  of  modern  times  was  written  by  one  in  whom  a  dis¬ 
trust  of  enthusiasm  was  deeply  rooted!1*  This  cynicism  was 

“  And  who  regarded  history  m  "  little  more  than  the  register  of  the  dimes. 
tdUm  and  Try—*"-—  of  mankind  ”  (see  below,  p.  64). 
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not  inconsistent  with  partiality,  with  definite  prepossessions, 
with  a  certain  spite.  In  fact  it  supplied  the  antipathy  which 
the  artist  infused  when  he  mixed  his  most  effective  colours. 
The  conviction  that  enthusiasm  is  inconsistent .  with  intellectual 
balance  was  engrained  in  his  mental  constitution,  and  con¬ 
firmed  bystudy  and  experience.  It  might  be  reasonably 
maintained  that  zeal  for  men  or  causes  is  an  historian’s  marring, 
and  tljat_jjjM8§rve  sympathy  ”  is  the  first  lesson  he  has  to 
learn.  But  without  venturing  on  any  generalisation  we  must 
consider  Gibbon’s  zealous  distrust  of  zeal  as  an  essential  and 
most  suggestive  characteristic  of  the  «  Decline  and  Fall  ”.  ' 
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ADDITIONAL  VOTBB  BT  THJB  EDITOR 

1.  AUTHORITIES 

[For  Historiography,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  during  the  first  four  centuries 
of  the  Empire,  see  H.  Peter’s  valuable  work.  Die  gesohiohtliohe  Litteratur  fiber 
die  rdmiache  Kaiserzeit  bis  Theodosius  I.  und  ihre  Quellen,  2  vole.,  1697.] 

Cassicb  Dio  Cocceianub  belonged  to  a  good  family  of  the  Bithynian  town 
of  Nicea.  His  father  was  a  Roman  senator  who  had  been  governor  of  Cilicia 
and  of  Dalmatia,  and  he  himself  aohieved  a  more  distinguished  career.  He 
entered  the  senate  in  the  reign  of  Commodus ;  was  consul  suffectus  before  the 
death  of  Severus  (see  lxxvi.  16,  4) ;  was  with  Caracalla  in  the  East  in  216  a.d.  ; 
under  Maorinus,  was  created  curator  ad  corrigendum  m  latum  civitatium  over 
Pergamum  and  Smyrna  (lxxix.  7) ;  under  Alexander  Severus,  was  proconsul  of 
Africa,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Dalmatia,  and  of  Upper  Pannonia  (lxxx.  1). 
In  229  he  was  ordinary  consul.  After  that  year  he  retired  from  public  life,  on 
account  of  an  ailment  of  his  feet  (lxxx.  5). 

He  first  wrote  two  small  punlicistic  works,  1,  on  the  thesis  that  Septimius 
Severus  was  a  favourite  of  the  gods,  and  2,  an  account  of  public  events  from  the 
death  of  Commodus  to  the  entry  of  Septimius  into  Rome  (see  lxxii.  3).  Having 
received  encouragement  from  Septimius,  whose  personality  and  early  acts  made 
a  profound  impression  on  Dio,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  Roman  history 
from  the  earliest  time  to  his  own  day.  During  the  intervals  between  his  public 
employments  he  used  to  retire  to  Capua  and  devote  his  leisure  to  this  enterprise. 
The  work  is  entitled  'Pat/uuird,  and  he  incorporated  in  it  his  early  tracts  (see 
lxxii.  23 ;  lxxiv.  3).  He  spent  ten  yean  in  collecting  material,  and  twelve  in 
writing  (o.  194-216  a.d.)  ;  see  lxxvi.  2  and  lxxviii.  10,  1.  Afterwards  he  carried  it 
down  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  222 ;  and  added  a  slight  sketch  of  events  up  to 
229,  the  year  of  his  consulship.  In  its  oomplete  form,  it  consisted  of  eighty 
Books,  and  fell  into  three  parts:  I.  to  Augustus,  II.  to  death  of  Marcus,  III.  to 
end.  Books  xxit.-xxxv.  were  lost  at  an  early  period,  but  we  know  that  i.-xxi.  and 
xxxvi.-lxxx.  were  extant,  almost  in  their  entirety,  up  to  the  twelfth  century. 
Only  xxxvi.-lx.  (covering  66  B.C.-60  a.d.)  and  some  fragments  of  lxxviii.  and  lxxix. 
are  preserved  in  Mss.  in  their  original  form.  But  Zonaras  made  large  use  of 
i.  xxl.  and  xliv.-lxxx.  in  Books  vii.-xii.  of  his  Epitome  ;  aud  we  have  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  fragments,  preserved  in  the  Rxeerpta  de  virtutibu »  el  vitiis ,  and  the 
Excerpta  de  legatumvbue  (compilations  made  for  Constantine  VII.  in  the  tenth 
century).  For  the  last  twenty  Books  we  have  the  abridgment  by  Xiphilin 
(eleventh  century).  For  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  however,  even  Xiphilin 
deserts  us;  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lacuna  in  his  copy  (Bk.  lxx.). 

For  the  history  of  the  early  Empire  we  have  few  contemporary  literary 
sources,  and  thus  the  continuous  narrative  of  Dio  is  of  inestimable  value. 
Living  before  the  Principate  had  passed  away,  and  having  had  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  affairs  of  state,  he  had  a  grasp  of  constitutional  matters  which  was  quite 
impossible  for  later  writers ;  though  in  describing  the  institutions  of  Augustus 
he  falls  into  the  error  of  making  statements  which  applied  to  his  own  age  but  not 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Principate.  He  affected  to  be  an  Attic  stylist  and  aspired 
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to  write  like  Thucydides.  His  battle  descriptions  are  purely  rhetorical.  His 
arrangement  is  annalistic.  He  discriminates  the  consular  years,  and  notes  the 
regnal  years  and  days ;  but  the  annals  often  overlap,  and  within  the  year  he 
arranges  not  by  order  of  time  but  by  subject.  Hence  chronological  errors  may 
occur  in  the  epitomes  of  Xiphiliu  and  Zonaras. 

Dio  began  as  an  admirer  of  Severus,  but  he  was  disappointed  by  later  acts 
of  that  Emperor.  It  has  been  shown  by  Paul  Meyer  (De  Maecenatis  oratione  a 
Dione  flcta,  1891)  that  Dio  has  expressed,  in  the  advice  to  Augustus  whioh  he 
attributes  to  Maecenas  in  Bk.  lii.,  his  own  views  of  reform  :  centralisation  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor,  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  protorian  prefect.  He 
disapproved  of  Alexander’s  experiments  with  dyarchy. 

[Dindorf’s  text  of  Dio’s  History  is  being  re-edited  by  J.  Melber ;  but  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Boissevain,  1895.  For  Dio’s  life  see  Prosopographia  imperii 
Romani,  i.  313  sqq. ;  and  Schwartz’s  excellent  article,  Cassius  Dio,  in  Pauly's 
Realencvclopadie.  For  a  characteristic  of  his  historiography,  and  tendencies,  see 
Peter,  Die  geschichtliohe  Litteratur  fiber  die  romiscne  Kaiserzeit,  ii.  84  sqq, ; 
and  op.  Wachsmuth,  Einleitung  in  das  Studium  der  alten  Geschiohte,  596  sqq.) 

The  history  of  Dio  was  continued  by  an  Anonymous  author,  of  whose  work 
we  have  some  fragments  (collected  in  vol.  iv.  of  Muller’s  Fragmenta  Hist.  Gnec., 
p.  191  sqqX  and  know  something  further  through  the  faot  that  it  was  a  main 
source  of  Zonaras  when  he  had  no  longer  Dio  to  follow.  C.  de  Boor  has  shown 
it  to  be  probable  that  the  author  is  identical  with  Peter  the  Patrician,  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century  and  was  a  distinguished  minister  of  Justinian  (Byzantinisohe 
Zeitsohrift,  i.  p.  13  sqq.). 

Hebodian  was  of  Syrian  birth,  and,  like  Dio,  was  employed  in  the  civil 
service,  but  in  far  humbler  grades.  If  he  had  ever  risen  to  the  higher  magis¬ 
tracies,  if  he  had  ever  held  the  exalted  position  of  a  provincial  governor,  he  would 
certainly  have  mentioned  his  success;  the  general  expression  whioh  he  employs, 
“Imperial  and  public  offices”  (i.  2),  shows  sufficiently  that  he  had  no  career. 
The  title  of  his  work  was  “  Histories  of  the  Empire  after  Marcus,”  and  embraced 
in  eight  Books  the  reigns  from  the  accession  of  Commodus  to  that  of  Gordian  HI. 
His  own  comments  on  the  events  which  he  relates  are  tedious ;  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  his  book  rests  on  the  circumstance  that  he  was  an  honest  contemporary ; 
he  is  simply  a  rhetorician  and  has  none  of  the  higher  qualities  of  an  historian. 
(See  Peter,  op.  cit .,  101-6.) 

Hbbennius  Dexippus,  son  of  Ptolemaus,  belonged  to  the  priestly  family  of 
the  Kfrrykes  at  Athens.  In  his  native  city  he  filled  the  offices  of  basileus,  archon 
eponymos,  and  agonothetes  of  the  Panathenaea.  His  services  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Gothic  inroad  are  mentioned  in  the  text.  He  wrote  three  works :  rk  prrk 
*AA«£avtyov,  XpoyiKd ,  and  The  seoond,  the  Chronicle,  came  down  to  969- 

70,  and  its  completion  was  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  him  by 
his  children.  His  Soythica,  dealing  with  the  Gothio  troubles,  oame  down  to 
Aurelian's  reign,  and  was  doubtless  used  by  Cassiodorus.  It  is  probable  that  a 
considerable  number  of  notices  in  Syncellus  and  Zonaras  are  derived  through 
intermediaries  (perhaps  through  the  Anonymous  Continuation  of  Dio,  see  above) 
from  Dexippus.  Schwartz  finds  Dexippus  in  Zonaras,  140,  1-4  =  Syncellus,  i 
715,  11-14  (cp.  Syncell.,  717,  15-  ;  716,  15-  ;  717,  22;  705,  16-  ;  706,  1). 
Zosimus  did  not  use  Dexippus  directly,  but  his  valuable  notices  of  the  Gothic  in¬ 
vasions  go  back  indirectly  to  Dexippus.  His  account  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  if 

Serhaps  also  based  on  the  Chronicle.  It  haB  been  shown  that  there  is  a  good 
eal  of  Dexippus  in  the  Lives  of  the  Gordians,  Maximus  and  Balbinus,  and  Val¬ 
erian,  in  the  Historia  Augusta.  See  Sohwartz’s  article  on  Dexippos  in  Pauly’s 
Realencyclopadie.  Cp.  Peter,  op.  cif.,  ii.  161-2 ;  and  for  the  episode  of  the  Goths 
at  Athens,  Waohsmuth,  Gesch.  der  Stadt  At  hen,  i.  706  sqq.  [The  fragments  are 
published  in  Mtiller,  F.  H.  G.,  iii.  666  sqq. ;  Dindorf,  Hist.  Gr.  Min.,  i.  165  sg£.] 

The  Histobia  Augusta  is  a  collection  of  Imperial  biographies  in  which  six 
several  authors,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  reigns  of  Diodetian  and  Constantine, 
had  a  hand.  The  composition  of  the  work,  and  the  partition  of  the  Lives  among 
the  authors,  have  proved  a  very  diffionlt  subject  of  investigation,  and  widely 
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different  views  have  been  held.  The  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  study  is  that 
of  Ch.  Lterivain,  Etudes  sur  l’Histoire  Auguste,  1904.  He  has  finally  disposed  of 
the  theories  of  Dessau  (who  proposed  to  asoribe  the  whole  work  to  a  single  author 
writing  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  Hermes,  24,  337  sqq .,  27,  661  sqq.), 
Seeck  (who,  adopting  Dessau’s  main  hypothesis,  would  place  the  composition 
after  410  a.d.  *),  and  Mommsen  (who,  rejecting  Dessau’s  view  and  admitting  the 
origin  of  the  collection  in  the  time  of  Diooletian-Constantine,  regards  the  work 
as  rehandled  and  interpolated  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great”).  The  results 
of  Ltarivain’s  careful  examination  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  (The  Lives  are 
numbered  as  in  Q.  Peter’s  edition,  1884.) 

PanvciPAL  Biographies 

SparUanus  (under  Diocletian;  before  May  305)  wrote  the  series  from 
Hadrian  to  Macrinus  (i.,  iii.,  iv.,  vii.-x.,  xiii.,  xv.). 

Lampridius  (under  Constantine)  wrote  the  Lives  of  Heliogabalus  and 
Alexander  Severus  (xvii.,  xviii.). 

Trebellius  Pollio  (under  Diocletian,  between  298  and  904)  wrote  the  series 
from  the  Valerians  to  Claudius  II.  (xxh.-xxv.). 

Flavius  Vopiscus  (professedly  continuing  Vopiscus)  wrote  the  series  from 
Aurelian  to  Carinus  (xxvi.-xxx.,  of  which  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  were  written 
in  305-6). 

Capitolinus  (under  Constantine,  probably  not  earlier  than  825  a.d.)  was  the 
author  of  the  Maximins,  the  Gordians,  and  Maximus  et  Balbinus 
(xix*-xxL). 

SECONDARY  Biographies 

Spartian  wrote  Aelius  Verus  fit),  Veras  and  Pesoennius  Niger  (v.  and  xi. ; 
much  re-edited  by  Capitolinus). 

Vulcacius  Oallicanus  (under  Diocletian)  wrote  Avidius  Cassius  (vi. ;  much 
altered,  and  added  to,  by  Capitoliuus). 

Capitolinus  wrote  Clodius  Albums,  Geta,  and  Diadumenus  (xii.,  xiv.,  xvi. ; 
xvi.  perhaps  based  on  a  Life  by  Lampridius). 

Capitolinus  (so  already  Peter  and  Mommsen)  was  the  editor  and  arranger  of 
the  whole  collection  in  its  present  form.  It  is  probable  that  originally  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  intended  to  continue  Suetonius,  and  that  the  Lives  of  Nervaand  Trajan 
are  lost.  The  archetype  of  our  Mss.  seems  to  have  been  mutilated,  for  there  is  a 
lacuna  extending  from  the  end  of  Maximus  si  Balbinus  into  VaUriani  duo ,  so 
that  the  Lives  ox  Philip,  Decius,  and  Gallus  are  lost.  These  were  doubtless  the 
work  of  Pollio  (see  xxvi.  2,  1).  Capitolinus  wrote  his  three  Lives  (xix.-xxi.)  to 
connect  the  two  earlier  series  (Spartian  and  Lampridius),  which  ended  with 
Alexander,  with  the  later  series  (Pollio  and  Vopiscus),  which  began  with  Philip. 
His  editorial  work  further  consisted  in  co-ordination  (by  removing  some  contra¬ 
dictions,  and  supplying  a  few  cross-references),  and  probably  the  introduction  of 
references  to  “the  present  day"  {hodit).  But  he  also  added  a  considerable 

foantity  of  new  historical  matter  in  some  Lives  of  the  Spartian  series,  and  in  the 
Ale  of  Alexander,  whereas  he  added  hardly  anything  to  Pollio  or  Vopiscus. 

There  is  a  marked  differenoe  between  the  series  compiled  by  Spartian,  and 
the  biographies  of  Pollio  and  hit  imitator  Vopiscus.  They  are  all  alike  uncritical 
rhetoricians ;  but  Spartian,  while  he  uses  fcds  sources  unintelligently,  is  honest 
and  does  not  seek  to  deceive  his  readers.  Pollio  and  Vopiscus  porpetratod  a 
most  successful  fraud  by  fabricating  documents  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  was  a 
recognised  convention  of  ancient  historiography  that  writers  should  put  speeches 
of  their  own  composition  in  tho  mouths  of  historical  personages  ;  but  it  was 
quite  another  thing  to  invent  official  documents,  senatus  oon«ulta,  Imperial  edicts, 
and  official  letters,  and  profess  to  have  derived  them  from  publio  archives. 
Capitolinus  adopted  the  practice  of  Pollio  and  Vopiscus,  on  whose  methods  he 

1  DU  KoUtebungassit  der  Ilistoris  Augusts,  in  Neue  Jshrbb.  f.  Philologie  a.  Pads- 
gogfk.  1890,  009  mq. 

*  Hennas,  25,  223  *fq. 
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modelled  hie  own.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  documents  have  been  counted  in 
the  Historia  Augusta.’  Peter  and  Lforivain  practically  agree  in  their  conclusion 
that  of  all  these  the  only  genuine  ones  are  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  in 
Oommodus ,  18-20 ;  the  acclamations  of  the  Senate  and  answers  of  Alexander  in 
Alexander ,  6-12 ;  the  speech  of  Alexander,  ib.  66 ;  to  which  Lecriv&in  adds  the 
acclamations  of  the  Senate  in  Macrinus ,  2.  As  there  are  no  documents  in 
Heliogabalus  and  as  two  of  those  which  occur  in  Alexander  are  genuine,  the  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  the  first  compiler  of  their  Lives,  Lampridius,  is  not  responsible  for 
the  fictitious  speeches  of  Alexander  which  occur  in  this  biography.  LAcrivmin 
distributes  the  documents  in  Avidius  Cassius  between  VulcaciuB  ana  Capitolinas; 
but  this  is  very  uncertain. 

The  fabricators  seem  also  to  have  invented  the  names  of  imaginary  authors, 
to  support  their  statements.  Lecrivain  rejects  nineteen  as  apocryphal  (p.  400)** 

When  the  work  of  the  compilers  themselves  has  been  eliminated,  the  histori¬ 
cal  kernel  whioh  remains  has  a  high  value,  and  a  great,  perhaps  the  greater, 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Emperors  whose  reigns  the  collection  covers  is  derived 
from  it.  The  writers  drew  their  information  from  important  historical  works 
which  are  now  lost:  Marius  Maximus,  Dexippus,  a  nameless  continuer  of  Suetonius, 
and  what  has  been  called  the  Imperial  Chronicle . 

From  the  analysis  of  L6crivain  it  would  appear  that  Spartian’s  main  source 
was  what  he  calls  the  Anonymous  Continuation  of  Suetonius ,  an  excellent,  accur¬ 
ate,  and  impartial  work,  written  perhaps  about  the  time  of  Alexander.  Its  author 
used  the  Memoirs  of  Hadrian  and  of  Severus  (Lecrivain,  191-2).  The  character 
of  this  lost  work  has  recently  been  studied  by  E.  Komemann,  Kaiser  Hadrian  und 
der  letzte  grosse  Historiker  von  Rom,  1905.  Spartian  used  Marias  Maximns 
(whose  identity  with  the  statesman  who  was  prefect  of  Rome  in  217,  consul  in 
223,  Ac.,  is  questioned  by  Lecrivain)  as  a  secondary  source.  Marius6  in  his 
Imperial  biographies  imitated  Suetonius  in  his  love  of  gossip  and  anecdotes,  and 
.seems  to  have  collected  his  material  from  memoirs,  pamphlets,  and  ephemeral 
literature  (Lecrivain,  198).  To  him  Lecrivain  ascribes  the  Lives  of  Heliogabalos 
and  Alexander  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  biographies  of  Lampridius. 

The  chief  source  of  the  Lives  by  Oapitolinus  was  Herodian ;  and,  as  we 
possess  Herodian,  these  Lives  are  the  least  important  for  history.  But  he  also 
used  the  Chronicle  of  Dexippus  and  the  Imperial  Chronicle.  The  existence  of  the 
latter  work  was  discovered  by  Enmann  6  who  gave  it  this  name  ;  he  identified  it 
as  a  common  source  used  independently  by  Eutropius  and  Victor,  and  showed 
that  it  embraced  the  period  from  Augustus  to  the  accession  of  Diocletian. 
Lecrivain  has  shown  that  this  ohronicle  was  used  by  Oapitolinus  (who  intro¬ 
duced  extracts  from  it  into  Spartian’s  Lives),  Pollio,  and  Vopiscus ;  and  that  this 
explains  all  those  resemblances  with  Victor  and  Eutropius,  from  which  Dessau 
and  Mommsen  argued  that  the  composition,  or  a  redaction,  of  the  Historia 
Augusta  must  have  been  subsequent  to  these  writers. 

This  work  was  the  chief  source  of  Pollio  for  the  Thirty  Tyrants ,  while  the 
Chronicle  of  Dexippus  was  the  chief  source  for  Claudius .  The  Imperial  Chronicle 
was  the  main  guide  of  Vopiscus ;  but  for  Aurelian  he  also  used  Dexippus  and  a 
Greek  writer  (perhaps  Theoclius  ;  Lecrivain,  366).  Another  Greek  source  appears 
in  his  Probus. 

A  special  word  may  be  said  about  the  tendency  of  Trebellius  Pollio.  He  has 
been  oonvicted  of  unfairness  in  his  presentation  of  the  personality  of  GaUienaa 
When  Gibbon  says  (chap.  x.  note  156)  that  the  character  of  that  unfortunate 

’This  is  L&criv&in's  enumeration  (p.  51).  but  he  breaks  up  some  that  belong  closelv 
together ;  e,g. ,  he  counts  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  in  Vita  Commodi  as  two.  Peter  cal¬ 
culates  the  number  as  "  nearly  130  ”, 

4  It  is  a  question  whether  Junius  Cordus,  cited  in  Lives  by  C&pitoUnus,  is  apocry¬ 
phal.  His  existence  is  denied  by  Mommsen,  but  is  accepted  by  Peter  and  L&cxivain 
(307-91. 

6  For  Marius  see  Muller’s  essay  in  Budinger’s  Untersuchungen  xur  rdm.  Kaieexg*- 
schichte.  vol.  i.  ;  Plew,  Marius  Maximus  als  direkte  u.  indirekte  Quelle  der  Script  hist 
Aug.  1878. 

6  Eine  verlorene  Geschichte  der  rOmischeu  Kaiser,  in  Philologns,  iv.  (SuppL  Band), 
1884,  337  sqq. 
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prince  has  been  fairly  transmitted  to  ns,  on  the  ground  that  “the  historians 
who  wrote  before  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Constantine,  ooald  not  have  the 
most  remote  interest  to  misrepresent  the  oharacter  of  G&llienns,”  he  overlooks 
the  internal  evidence  in  the  Biographies  of  Pollio  which  proves  that  this  writer 
was  actuated  by  the  wish  to  glorify  Constantius  indirectly  by  a  glorification  of 
Claudios.  He  had  thus  a  distinct  motive  for  disparaging  the  abilities  and  actions 
of  Gallienus.  For,  by  pourtraying  that  monaroh  as  incapable  of  ruling  and  utterly 
incompetent  to  cope  with  the  dangers  which  beset  the  Empire,  he  was  enabled 
to  suggest  a  contrast  between  the  contemptible  prince  and  his  brilliant  successor. 
Through  such  a  contrast  the  achievements  of  Claudius  seemed  more  striking. 
(Reoently  F.  Rothkegel  in  a  treatise  on  Die  Regierung  des  Gallienus,  1894,  has 
endeavoured  to  do  justioe  to  Gallienus,  and  show  that  he  was  not  so  bad  or  in¬ 
competent  as  he  has  been  made  out.) 

There  is  a  considerable  literature  on  the  Historia  Augusta.  Besides  works 
already  referred  to,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Peter,  Die  Scriptores 
histon®  August®,  sechs  litterar-geschichtliche  Untersuchungen,  1890 ;  Gemoll, 
Die  Script,  hist.  Aug.,  1886;  Heer,  Der  historische  Wert  der  Vita  Commodi,  in 
Pbilologus,  ix.  (Suppl.  Band)  1  sqq. ;  Klebs,  articles  in  Rheinisches  Museum,  xliii., 
1888,  xlv.,  1890,  xlvii.,  1892;  Wolfflin,  Die  Script,  hist.  Aug.,  in  Sitsungsberichte 
of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  phil.-hiBt.  Classe,  1891,  405  sqq . 

When  the  Historia  Augusta  deserts  us,  our  sources,  whether  Greek  or  Latin, 
are  either  late  or  scrappy.  We  can  extract  some  historical  facts  from  a  number 
of  contemporary  paneoyrical  orations,  mostly  of  uncertain  authorship,  com¬ 
posed  for  special  occasions  under  Maximian  and  his  successors.  These  will  be 
best  consulted  in  the  xii.  Panegyric!  Latini  edited  by  Bahrens.  No.  2  in  praise 
of  Maximian  was  composed  at  Trier  in  289  a.d.  for  21st  April,  the  birthaay  of 
Rome.  No.  8,  stated  in  the  Mss.  to  be  by  the  same  author,  is  a  genethliacus  for 
Maxixnian’s  birthday  in  291.  No.  4  is  the  plea  of  Eumenius  of  Augustodunum 
pro  restaurandis  scholia  pronounced  in  the  end  of  297  before  the  proeses  of  Lug* 
dnnensis  prima.  No.  5  is  a  panegyric  on  Constantius,  delivered  in  the  spring  of 
the  same  year  at  Trier  in  the  Emperor’s  presence.  No.  6  extols  Maximian  and 
Constantine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Constantine  with  Fausta, 
Maximian's  daughter,  807.  No.  7  is  a  panegyric  on  Constantine,  delivered  at 
Trier,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Maximian,  810.  No.  8  is  a  speech  of  thanks¬ 
giving  to  Constantine  for  benefits  which  he  bestowed  upon  Autun,  311.  No.  9  is 
a  eulogy  of  Constantine  pronounced  at  Trier,  early  in  813,  and  contains  a  brief 
account  of  his  victorious  Italian  expedition  against  Maxentius.  No.  10  bears  the 
name  of  Nasariub,  and  is  likewise  a  panegyric  of  Constantine,  dating  from  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  321.  (On  Eumenius  cp.  Brandt,  Eumenius  von 
Augustodunum,  Ac.,  1882.) 

Of  these  orations,  the  authorship  of  only  two  is  certain.  The  Mss.  attest 
Nasarius  as  the  author  of  10;  and  in  the  case  of  4  Eumenius  supplies  his  own 
name.  The  Mss.  also  state  in  the  lemma  of  8  that  this  speech  and  2  were  the 
composition  eiusdem  maguter  msmst,  where  the  most  probable  emendation  of 
memet  is  memoriae  (not  Afamertini ,  a  conjecture  whioh  is  the  only  ground  for 
ascribing  them  to  Claudius  Mamertinus,  under  whose  name  they  appear  in  the 
edition  of  Bahrens).  The  close  connexion  which  evidently  exists  between  the 
two  speeches  bears  out  their  common  authorship,  and  the  orator  of  8  refers  (in  f  5) 
to  a  former  eulogy  which  he  delivered  on  Maximian,  and  whioh  is  clearly  2. 
Seeck  would  ascribe  them  to  Eumenius  (Fleokeisen’s  Jahrbuch,  1888,  718),  but  this 
may  he  contested. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  5,  7,  and  8  are 
by  Eumenius.  They  point  to  a  close  connexion  with  Augustodunum,  and  the 
author  seems  (like  Eumenius)  to  have  been  a  magister  memoriae.  Both  the  per¬ 
sonal  indications,  and  the  style,  are  consistent  with  this  authorship.  There  are 
no  such  indications  in  tho  case  of  6,  which  Seeck  also  ascribes  to  Eumenius,  and 
similarity  of  style  is  not  sufficient  evidenoe  in  the  case  of  works  of  the  kind.  See 
Seeck,  op.  c it. 

Brandt,  op.  oU.t  attributes  all  the  anonymous  orations  to  different  authors, 
Sachs,  De  quattoor  panegyric  is  qui  ah  Eumenio  script!  esse  dicuntur,  1885,  admits 
only  8  (in  addition  to  4)  as  Rumanian. 
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Ssztus  Aubblius  Viotob  was  appointed  (Ammianus  tells  us,  zzL  10*  6) 
governor  of  the  Second  Pannonia  by  the  Emperor  Julian  in  861 ;  and  at  a  laser 
period  became  Prefect  of  the  City.  Inscriptions  confirm  both  statements  (see 
C.  I.  L.  6,  1186,  and  Orelli-Henzen,  8716).  He  was  of  African  birth  (see  hi?  Csea 
90,  6),  and  a  pagan.  Some  think  that  the  work  known  as  Caesares  was  composed 
in  its  present  form  by  Victor  himself ;  but  in  the  two  Mss.  (Bruxell.  and  Oxon.) 
the  title  is  Aurelii  Victoria  historiffi  abbreviate,  and  Th.  Opitz  (Question©?  de 
Sex.  Aurelio  Victore,  in  the  Acta  Societ.  Philol.  Lips.  ii.  2)  holds  that  it  is  an 
abridgment  of  a  larger  work — an  opinion  which  is  shared  by  Wolffiin  and  others. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  was  the  Imperial  Chronicle ,  noticed  above  under  the 
Historia  Augusta.  (A  convenient  critical  edition  has  been  brought  out  by  F. 
Pichlmayer,  1892.)  The  Epitome  (tibeUus  de  vita  et  moribus  imperaiorum  brevir 
atm  ex  Hbris  Sex.  Aurelii  Victoria  a  Ccesare  Aug .  usque  ad  Theodosium)  seems  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  CsBsares  as  far  as  Domitian,  but  afterwards  differs  completely. 

Eutbopiub  held  the  office  of  magister  memoriae  at  the  court  of  Valens  (365- 
878  a.d.),  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Short  Roman  History  (Breviarium  ab  urbe 
condita).  He  had  taken  part,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  fatal  expedition  of  Jnlian, 
863  a.d.  (x.  16,  1).  His  handbook,  which  comes  down  to  the  death  of  Jovian, 
was  a  success,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  translated  into  Greek  about  380  a.d. 
by  the  Syrian  Paeanius,  a  pupil  of  Libanius.  It  contrasts  favourably  with  other 
books  of  the  kind,  both  in  matter  and  in  style.  His  chief  sources  were  Suetonius, 
the  Imperial  Chronicle ,  and  the  work  of  the  unknown  author  who  is  generally 
designated  as  the  “  Chbonographer  op  854  ".  G?irogof,  De  Eufcropii  breviarii 
indole  et  fontibus,  1878.  Large  critical  ed.  by  Droysen,  1876;  critical  text  by 
Rtlhl,  1887.) 

The  work  of  the 44  Chronographer  of  854,"  unknown  to  Gibbon,  was  published 
and  commented  on  by  Mommsen  in  the  Abhandlungen  der  sachs.  Gesellachaft 
der  Wissensch.  in  1850,  and  has  been  sinoe  published  by  the  same  editor  is 
vol.  i.  of  the  Chronica  Minora  in  the  M.  H.  G.  It  contains  a  number  of  various 
lists,  including  Fasti  Consulares  up  to  354,  the  praefecti  urbis  of  Rome  from  256 
to  854,  the  bishops  of  Rome  up  to  Liberius  (352).  The  Mss.  contain  later  addi¬ 
tions,  especially  the  so-called  Chronicon  Cuspiniani  (published  by  Cuspinianus  in 
1552  along  with  the  Chronicle  of  Cassiodorus),  which  is  a  source  of  value  for  the 
reigns  of  Leo  and  Zeno  and  the  first  years  of  Anastasius. 

Another  historical  epitome  dedicated  to  Valens  was  that  of  (Rufus)  Fbstds, 
who  seems  also  to  have  been  a  magister  memoriae.  The  time  at  which  his 
Breviarium  was  composed  can  be  precisely  fixed  to  369  a.d.  by  his  reference  to 
44  this  great  victory  over  the  Goths  ”  (c.  29)  gained  by  Valens  in  that  year  and  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  province  of  Valentia,  which  was  formed  in  the 
same  year.  Festus  also  used  the  Imperial  Chronicle.  He  has  some  valuable 
notices  for  the  history  of  the  fourth  century.  (The  name  44  Rufus  ’’  appears  only 
in  inferior  Mss.,  see  Wagoner’s  Jahresbericht  on  Eutropius  in  Philologus,  42,  p. 
521.  Some  writers  speak  of  Rufius  Festus,  on  the  strength  of  a  guess  of 
Mommsen,  Hermes,  16,  p.  605,  that  the  author  of  the  Breviarium  is  identical 
with  the  Rufius  Festus  AvienuB  of  C.  I.  L.  vi.  108.) 

L.  Cablius  Laotamtiub  Firmianus  lived  at  Nioomedia  under  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  and  taught  rhetorio.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  had  the 
honour  of  acting  as  the  tutor  of  Constantine's  Bon,  Crispus.  Our  chief  authority 
for  his  life  is  Jerome  ;  op.  esp.  De  Viris  Illust.,  80.  His  works  were  mainly  theo¬ 
logical,  and  the  chief  of  them  is  the  Divine  Institutions  in  seven  Books.  But 
the  most  important  for  the  historian  is  the  treatise  De  Mortibus  Persecutoram,— 
concerning  the  manners  of  death  which  befel  the  persecutors  of  Christianity  from 
Nero  to  Maximin.  It  was  composed  in  314-815  a.d.  Its  authorship  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute.  It  was  ascribed  to  Lactantius  in  the  fourth  century  (see 
below),  and  hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  L.  Osecilius  (the  name  of 
the  author  in  the  unique  Ms.  found  at  Moissac  and  now  in  the  Biblioth&ane 
Nationale)  is  a  mistake  for  L.  Ceelius,  the  name  of  Firmianus  Lactantius*  The 
attribution  was  ably  defended  by  Ebert,  and  is  now  generally  accepted.  But  the 
arguments  of  Ebert  (Ueber  den  Verfasser  des  Buohea  de  M.  P.f  Ber.  der  sachs. 
Ges.  der  Wissensch.,  phil.-hist.  01.,  1870)  have  been  assailed  with  foroe  by  Brandt, 
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the  greatest  living  authority  on  Lactantius,  in  his  essay  Ueber  die  Entstehungs- 
verh&ltnisse  der  Prosasohr.  des  Lact.  nnd  des  Bnohes  de  M.  P.  (Sitzungsber.  der 
Wiener  Akad.,  vol.  cxxv.,  Abh.  vi.  1892). 

(1)  There  is  a  serious  chronological  argument,  which  in  itself  (if  the  facts 
were  correct)  would  be  almost  conclusive  (first  urged  by  P.  Meyer  in  Qusest. 
Lactant.  particula  prima,  1878).  The  author  of  the  Mortes  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  persecutions  at  Nioomedia,  where  he  wrote  after  the  middle  of  81S  a.d. 
(cp.  xii.  2 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xxxv.  4 ;  xlviii.  1 ;  and  xlviii.  18 ;  xlix. ;  lii.  4).  But  the  Divine 
Institutions,  which  was  finished  before  310  (Brandt  has  shown,  p.  12  sqq.}  that  it 
was  almost  certainly  completed  in  807-8),  though  begun  at  Nicomedia,  was  finished 
at  Trier,  whither  Lactantius  must  have  gone  before  810.  Therefore,  the  writer  who 
describes  as  an  eye  witness  the  persecutions  after  810  cannot  have  been  Lactantius. 

(2)  There  are  peculiarities  in  style  in  the  Mortes  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  e.g .,  11  more  or  less  strong  vulgarisms,  Qrsecisms, 
Ac.,  where  Lactantius  writes  correctly  ”  (p.  58,  e.g,,  misereri  with  dat.,  idolum , 
Ac.). 

(3)  Advocates  of  the  Lactantian  authorship  appeal  to  numerous  passages 
which  are  verbally  identical  with,  or  eohoes  of,  passages  of  Lactantius.  But 
Brandt  urges  that  these  must  be  the  work  of  an  inferior  imitator,  and  are  in  fact 
a  strong  argument  against  the  Lactantian  authorship.  Especially  instructive  is 
a  comparison  of  Mort.  xxxviii.  1  (which  Ebert  is  forced  to  regard  as  an  interpola¬ 
tion)  with  Div.  Inst.  vi.  23,  §  10-12. 

(4)  Brandt  also  insists  that  the  author  ;of  the  Mortes  (whose  want  of  bona 
Mee  is  glaringly  exhibited  in  his  exaggerated  descriptions  of  Maximin’s  lust,  e.g., 
or  the  cruelty  of  Galerius ;  xxxviii.  4 ;  xxi.  5)  stands  on  a  lower  ethical  level  than 
the  Lactantius  whom  we  know  from  his  undoubted  writings. 

(5)  The  weak  argument  whioh  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  Mortes  is  dedicated 
to  M  Donatus  confessor,”  and  that  Lactantius  inscribed  his  De  Ira  Dei  to  Donatus, 
is  turned  by  Brandt  into  an  argument  on  the  other  side.  While  the  mere  identity 
of  a  most  common  name  proves  nothing,  what  we  know  of  the  two  Donati  forbids 
the  identification.  The  Donatus  of  the  Mort.  was  imprisoned  in  305  (cf.  16;  85), 
and  underwent  the  stress  of  the  persecution  ;  but  the  only  thing  that  Lactantius 
has  to  say  to  his  Donatus  is  to  warn  him  against  trusting  the  authority  of  philoso¬ 
phers.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  the  De  Ira  Dei  that  tne  person  addressed  was 
undergoing  imprisonment,  which,  whether  the  De  Ira  Dei  was  prior  to  811  (as 
Brandt  has  tried  to  show)  or  subsequent  (as  Ebert  held),  is  an  argument  Against 
the  identification  of  the  two  Donati. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Mortes  was  ascribed  to  Lactantius  in  the  course  of 
the  fourth  century,  for  Jerome  had  a  copy  in  393  a.d.,  on  which  doubtless  the 
name  of  Lactantius  was  inscribed  ;  De  Vir.  Ill.  c.  80,  habemus  (1  possess)  eius—de 
persecution*  hbrum  unum.  And  Brandt  has  corroborated  this  view  of  Jerome’s 
statement  by  showing  that  the  person  who  fc.  370  or  not  many  years  later)  inter¬ 
polated  the  Divine  Institutions  with  the  addresses  to  the  Emperors  (see  Brandt, 
die  Kaiseran reden,  Sitzungsber.  der  W.  Ak.  119,  1889),  made  use  of  the  Mortes, 
supposing  it  to  be  Lactantian.  This  false  ascription  of  the  treatise,  the  work 

esrhaps  of  a  pupil  of  Lactantius,  to  Lactantius  himself  is  accounted  for  by 
randt  by  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  published  anonymously,  and  the  public, 
anxious  to  discover  the  author-hip,  were  led  by  the  Lactantian  isms  and  the 
Ni comedian  origin  to  fix  on  the  well-known  writer  of  the  Divine  Institutions. 
l».  Omcilii  would  be,  on  this  hypothesis,  probably  a  mistake  for  L.  Caelii  (i  s. 
Laciantii),  and  not  the  name  of  the  true  author. 

As  for  the  date  (discussed  by  G5rres  in  Philologus,  xxxvi.  p.  597  sqq.,  1877), 
Brandt  narrows  it  down  to  a  short  period  between  the  end  of  814  a.d.  and  the 
middle  of  315  (p.  111).  Tho  Epitome  of  the  Divine  Institutions  (its  Laotantian 
authorship  has  be«  n  vindicated,  p.  2-10)  was  used  in  the  Mortes,  and  was  written 
between  the  middle  of  313  a.d.  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Mortes.  Seeck  (who 
accepts  from  Idatius  316  as  date  of  Diocletian’s  death)  makes  the  limits  817  and 
321. 

On  Brandt’s  arguments  I  would  observe  that  all  except  (1)  have  little 
oogency.  (4)  is  especially  weak  ;  we  have  a  muoh  more  glaring  example  of  such 
inooniistenoy  in  the  case  of  Procopius  the  historian.  In  regard  to  (1),  Seeck 
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urges  (Gesch.  dea  Unterg.  der  ant.  Welt,  p.  428)  Jerome’s  statement  that  L. 
taught  Crispus  as  Caesar,  is.  after  317  a.d.  ;  Constantine  would  not  before  his 
conversion  (312,  at  earliest)  have  chosen  a  Christian  preceptor  for  his  son;  in 
308  Crispus  was  not  more  than  two  years  old.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  L.  went  to  Trier  much  before  317  ;  therefore  he  could 
be  in  Nicomedia  in  313 ;  and  the  chief  argument  against  the  Lactanti&n  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Mortes  breaks  down.  It  may  be  added  that  no  argument,  except  one 
favourable  to  the  identification,  can  be  based  on  the  difference  between  the 
names  in  the  Mss. — Crelius  and  Ceeoiiius, — in  view  of  the  fact  that  L .  Octcilius 
Firmianus  is  found  in  a  Numidian  inscription  (0. 1.  L.  8,  7241) ;  and  Lact&ntiiis 
belonged  to  the  African  Diocese  (Seeck,  to.  426). 

On  the  life  of  Lactantius  see  Brandt,  Ueber  das  Leben  des  L.,  Bit z tings ber. 
der  W.  Akad.,  cxx.,  1890. 

Other  authorities  which,  though  referred  to  in  the  present  volume,  are  more 
concerned  with  the  history  of  subsequent  events,  such  as  Ammianus  Marcel linus, 
the  Anonymous  known  as  Anon.  Valesianus,  Eusebius,  Zosimus,  will  be  notioed 
in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  ii. 

Inscriptions.  The  Corpus  Insoriptionum  La t inarum,  edited  by  Mommsen, 
with  many  collaborators,  is  in  15  volumes  (some  of  which  have  been  augmented 
by  Supplements).  Of  these  vol.  i.  contains  the  antiquissimas  ad  C .  O&saru 
mortem ,  and  vol.  xiv.  those  of  Latium  antiquum .  The  others  are  :  ii.  Spain 
(Suppl.) ;  iii.  Asia;  the  Greek  provinces  of  Europe;  Illyricum  (2  Suppls.) ;  iv. 
Wall  inscriptions  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  &c. ;  v.  Cis-Alpine  Gaul ;  vL  Urbs 
Roma;  vii.  Britain;  viii.  Africa  (3  Suppls.);  ix.  Calabria  Apulia  Samnium 
Sabini  Picenum ;  x.  Bruttii  Lucania  Campania  Sicily  Sardinia ;  xi.  Emilia 
Umbria  Etruria ;  xii.  Gallia  Narbonensis ;  xiii.  Ties  Galliae  et  duce  Germani® ; 
xv.  Urbs  Roma  (lateres,  sigilla,  tituli  picti,  and  all  that  come  under  the  title  of 
instrumentum  domesticum). 

The  Ephemeris  Epigraphies  (1872  sqq.),  of  which  only  8  vols.  appeared, 
contains  inscriptions  fwith  commentaries)  afterwards  included,  or  to  be  included, 
in  the  Corpus.  Small  collections,  but  useful  for  reference,  are  those  of  Orelli 
and  Henzen,  Inscriptionum  latinarum  selectarum  amplissima  collectio,  3  vole. 
1828-56,  and  G.  Wilmanns,  Exempla  inscriptionum  latinarum,  2  vols.  1873. 

The  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Western  provinces  have  been  collected  by 
Kaibel,  Insoriptiones  Graec®  Siciliae  et  Italire  (to  which  are  appended  the  not 
numerous  titles  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Germany),  1890.  For  the  Eastern 

Srovinces  we  have  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grascarum  of  Boeckh ;  the  Berlin 
orpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum  ;  Letronne,  Recueil  des  inscriptions  greoquea  et 
latines  de  l’Egypte,  2  vols.  1842-8;  Lebas,  Philippe,  and  Waddington,  Voyage 
aroh6ologique  en  Gr&oe  et  en  Asie  Mineure — pendant  les  ann£es  1843  et  1844, 
1847 ;  but  there  are  many  others  scattered  in  various  periodicals  and  publications  ; 
there  is  no  complete  collection. 

Cagnat’s  Ann6e  dpigraphique  (revue  des  publications  dpigraphiques  relatives 
A  l'antiquite  romaine),  1888  sqq.,  records  the  new  inscriptions  discovered  from 
year  to  year. 

Coins.  Eckhel,  Doctrina  numorum  veterum,  in  8  vols.,  appeared  in  1792-8, 
some  years  too  late  for  Gibbon.  Cohen,  Description  historique  des  monnaies 
frapp£es  sous  l’Empire  remain,  7  vols.  ed.  2,  1880-92. 

Modern  Works.  For  general  history :  Mommsen,  Rdmische  Geschiehte, 
Band  v.,  Die  Provinzen  vou  Casar  bis  Diocletian  (also  in  Eng.  trans.,  in  2  volah 
Schiller,  Geschiehte  der  rfimischen  Kaiserzeit  (from  Augustus  to  Theodosius  I.), 

2  vols.  1883-7.  Duruy,  Histoire  des  Romains,  1883  (6  vols.).  Th.  Bernhardt, 
Geschiehte  Roms  von  Valerian  bis  zum  Tode  Diocletians,  1867.  Seeck,  Ge- 
sohiohte  der  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,  2  vols.  1895-1902.  Ranke,  Weltge- 
schichte,  vol.  3,  1883. 

For  the  general  administration  (including  the  military  system) :  Marquardt, 
Handbuch  der  romischen  Alterthtimer  (vols.  iv.-vi.);  Schiller  and  Voigt,  Die 
r6mischen  Staats-  Kriegs-  und  Privataltertfimer,  1887  (in  Ivan  Muller’s  Handbuch 
der  klassisohen  Altertums-wissensohaft) ;  W.  T.  Arnold,  The  Roman  system  of 
provincial  administration  to  the  accession  of  Constantine  the  Great,  1879. 
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For  manners,  social  life,  <ko.,  under  the  early  Empire :  Fried  lander,  Darstell- 
ungen  aus  der  Sifctengeschichte  Boms  in  der  Zeit  von  Augustus  bis  zum  Ausgange 
der  Antoni ne,  3  vols.  1889-90 ;  Marquardt,  op.  cit .,  vol.  vii.  (2nd  ed.  by  Mau,  1866) ; 
Dill  Homan  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  1904 ;  G.  Grupp,  Kulturge* 
schichte  der  romischen  Kaiserzeit,  2  vols.  1903-4. 

For  literature  and  historiography  (besides  Peter’s  work,  see  beginning  of 
this  Appendix):  Wachsmuth,  Einleitung  in  das  Studium  der  alten  Geschichte, 
1096;  Leo,  Die  griechisch-romische  Biographic,  1901;  Teuffel,  Geschichte  der 
rOmisohen  Literatur;  Schanz,  Geschichte  der  romischen  Litteratur,  Part  3 

Sadrian  to  Constantine),  1896 ;  Christ,  Geschichte  der  grieohisohen  Litteratur 
auf  die  Zeit  Justinians,  ed.  2,  1890. 

Monographs  (others  have  been  cited  in  the  notes):  Hundertmark,  De  im- 
peratore  Pertinace,  1883;  Hofner,  Untersuohungen  zur  Geschichte  des  Kaisers 
L.  Septimius  Severus ;  A.  de  Ceuleneer,  Essai  sur  la  vie  et  le  rlgne  de  8eptime 
Sevdie,  1874  ;  Wirth,  Qu test i ones  Severianae,  1888;  Fuchs,  Geschichte  des  Kaisers 
L.  Septmius  Severus,  1884;  Drexler,  Caracal! as  Zug  nach  dem  Orient  und  der 
letzte  Partherkrieg  (214-7),  1880;  Schneider,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  Caracallas, 
1890;  E.  Callegari,  Impress  militari  e  morte  di  Alessandro  Severo  (Padua),  1897 ; 
J.  Ldhrer,  De  U.  Julio  Vero  Maximino,  1883 ;  J.  Muller,  De  M.  Antonio  Gordiano, 
1883;  Rothkegel,  Die  Regierung  des  Kaisers  Gallienus  von  263  bis  268  n.  Chr. , 
1894  ;  A.  Diincker,  Claudius  Gothious,  1868 ;  Homo,  De  Claudio  Gothioo  Roman- 
orum  imperatore,  1903  ;  Homo,  Essai  sur  le  rfegne  de  l'empereur  Aurelien,  1904; 
Llpaulle,  Etude  historique  sur  M.  Aurelius  Probus,  1884  ;  Preuss,  Kaiser  Diocle¬ 
tian  und  seine  Zeit,  1868;  Vogel,  Der  Kaiser  Diokletian,  1867  ;  Hunziker,  Zur 
Regierung  des  Kaisers  Diocletianus  und  seiner  Nachfolger  (303-313),  1868 ;  E. 
Sadie,  De  Imperatorum  Romanorum  III.  p.  Chr.  saeculi  tempo ribus  constituendis, 
1891 ;  A.  Hollander,  Die  Kriege  der  Alam&nnen  mit  den  Romem  im  IlI.en  Jahrh. 
v.  Chr.,  1874  ;  Rappaport,  Die  Einfalle  der  Goten  in  das  rdmische  Reich  bis  auf 
Constantin,  1899;  Sievers,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  rdmischen  Kaiser,  1870; 
Biidinger's  Unterauch ungen  zur  romischen  Kaisergeschichte,  3  vols.,  1868-70, 
contains  a  number  of  monographs  by  various  authors.  The  valuable  artioles  on 
Emperors  and  others  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realenoyclopadie  (in  progress),  must 
also  be  mentioned. 

Aoxiliabt  Works.  Fynes-Clinton,  Fasti  Romani  (from  death  of  Augustus 
to  death  of  Justin  II.,  but  with  Appendix  in  vol.  ii.  coming  down  to  death  of 
Heraclius),  2  vols.  1845;  Goyau,  Chronologie  de  1'  Empire  romain  (from  31  b.c.  to 
396  a.d.),  1891;  Klein,  Fasti  consulares  inde  a  Caesaris  neoe  usque  ad  imperium 
Diocletiani,  1881 ;  Klebs,  Dessau,  and  De  Rohden,  Prosopographia  imperii 
Romani  Sec.  I.,  II.,  III.  (in  3  parts),  1897-8;  Daren  berg  and  Saglio,  Dictionnaire 
des  antiquites  grooques  et  romaines,  d'&prls  les  textes  et  les  monuments  (in 
progress);  E.  de  Ruggiero,  Dizionario  epigrafico  di  antichitA  ltoiuane  (vol.  L, 
A-B,  1895);  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiauitios  (3rd  ed.); 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Groek  and  Roman  Geography ;  Bunbury,  History  of 
ancient  Geography  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  Earliest  ages  till 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  2  vols.  1879 ;  Smith  and  Grove,  Atlas  of  Ancient 
Geography,  1876;  Kiepert,  Atlas  antiquus;  Sieglin,  Atlas  antiquus;  Droysen, 
Historischer  Handatiaa.  (Note  also  the  maps  in  the  Corpus  Iuacriptionum 
La  t  inarum.) 

2.  THE  CONQUESTS  OF  TRAJAN,  AND  POLICY  OF  HADRIAN— 

(Pp.  6,  7) 

The  first  Dacian  war  of  Trajan  lasted  during  101  and  102  a.d.  and  Trajan 
celebrated  his  triumph  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year,  taking  the  title  of  Daoicus. 
The  second  war  began  two  years  later,  and  was  ooncluded  in  107  by  the  dis¬ 
sensions  of  the  barbarians  and  the  suicide  of  Decebalus.  Our  only  contemporary 
sources  for  these  wars  are  monumontal, — the  sculptures  on  the  Pillar  of  Traian 
and  some  inscriptions.  Unfortunately  Trajan's  own  work  on  the  war  has 
perished.  A  rota  and  Froehnor  published  in  a  splendid  form  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  soones  on  the  oolumn  of  Trajan,  Paris,  1872*1874.  But  this  has 
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been  superseded  by  0.  Ciehorius,  Die  Reliefs  der  Traianssaule  (with  historical 
commentary),  1896-  .  Further  interpretation  and  criticism  on  the  work  of 
Ciehorius  will  be  found  in  Petersen,  Trajans  Dakische  Kriege,  1899,  1902.  The 
remains  of  the  trophy  erected  by  Trajan  in  Lower  Moesia  have  been  published 
by  G.  Tocilescu  (in  conjunction  with  Benndorf  and  Niemann) :  Das  Monument 
von  Adamklissi  Tropaeum  Traiani.  See  also  Studniczka,  Tropaeum  Traiani,  in 
Abh.  of  Saxon  Gesellschaft  der  Wiss.,  phil.-hist.  Kl.,  22,  1904.  C.  Ciehorius, 
Die  romischen  Denkmaler  in  der  Dobrudsoha,  1904.  (See  also  Jung,  Rdmer  und 
Romanen  in  den  Donaulandem,  1887;  a  paper  of  X6nopol  in  the  Revue  His- 
torique,  1886 ;  and  an  interesting  Hungarian  monograph  by  KirAly  on  Sarxnize* 
getusa,  Dacia  fdv&rosa,  1891.) 

Trajan’s  Dacia  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Dacia  ripensis  south  of 
the  Danube,  a  province  formed  at  a  much  later  date.  The  capital  of  northern 
Dacia  was  Sarmizegetusa,  a  Dacian  town,  which  was  founded  anew  after  Trajan’s 
conquest  under  the  name  of  Ulpia  Trajana.  The  traveller  in  Siebenbiirgen  may 
now  trace  the  remains  of  tills  historic  site  at  V&rhely,  as  the  Hungarians  have 
named  it.  H.  Schiller  lays  stress  on  one  important  result  of  the  Dacian  war : 
“The  military  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Empire”  was  transferred  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Danube  (Gesch.  der  rom.  Kaiserzeit,  i.  554). 

Gibbon  omits  to  mention  as  a  third  “  exception,”  besides  Britain  and  Dacia, 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory  in  the  north  of  Arabia  (east  of  Palestine),  and  the 
organisation  of  a  province  of  “Arabia”  by  Cornelius  Palma  (106  a.d.).  This 
change  was  accomplished  peacefully;  the  two  important  towns  of  Petra  and 
Bostra  had  been  already  Roman  for  a  considerable  time.  The  chief  value  of  the 
province  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  caravans  from  the  East  on  their  way  to  Egypt 
passed  through  it.  There  are  remarkable  ruins  at  Petra  whioh  testify  to  its 
importance. 

Hadrian,  as  Gibbon  explains,  narrowed  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  in  the 
East  (it  may  be  disputed  whether  he  was  right  in  resigning  Great  Armenia) ; 
but  he  was  diligent  in  making  strong  the  defences  of  what  he  retained.  The 
Euphrates  was  a  sufficient  protection  in  itself ;  but  in  other  quarters  Hadrian 
found  work  to  do,  and  did  it.  He  built  forts  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Dacia ; 
he  completed  the  rampart  whioh  defended  the  exposed  corner  between  the 
Danube  and  Rhine ;  and  he  built  the  wall  in  Britain,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  to  the  Solway. 

It  has  been  said  that  under  no  Emperor  was  the  Roman  army  in  better 
condition  than  under  Hadrian.  Dio  Cassius  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of 
what  might  be  almost  called  a  new  military  system,  and  from  his  time  the 
character  of  the  army  becomes  more  and  more  “  cosmopolitan  ”  (Schiller,  i.  609). 

(De  la  Berge,  Essai  sur  le  r&gne  de  Trajan,  1877 ;  article  by  Dieraucr  in 
Biidinger’s  Untersuchungen,  vol.  i.  [see  above,  list  at  end  of  App.  1];  J.  Durr,  Die 
Reisen  des  Kaisers  Hadrian,  1881 ;  Schurz,  De  mutationibus  in  imperio  Rom. 
ordinando  ab  imp.  Hadriano  lactis,  1883 ;  Plew,  Quellenuntersuchungen  zur 
Geschichte  des  Kaisers  Hadrian,  1890;  Gregoroviu3,  The  Emperor  Hadrian, 
transl.  by  Mary  E.  Robinson,  1898;  Schulz,  Leben  des  Kaisers  Hadrian,  1904; 
Kornemann,  Kaiser  Hadrian  und  der  letzte  grosse  Historiker  von  Rom,  1905; 
W.  Weber,  Die  Reisen  deB  Kaisers  Hadrian,  1906.) 

3.  THE  ROMAN  ARMY— (P.  13) 

In  his  acoount  of  the  army  Gibbon  closely  followed  Vegetius,  whose  state¬ 
ments  must  be  received  with  caution.  Attention  may  be  called  to  a  few  points. 

(a)  The  legion  oontained  ten  cohorts ;  and  the  oohort,  which  had  its  own 
standard  ( signum ),  six  centuries.  Each  century  was  commanded  by  a  centurion. 
Under  the  early  Empire,  eaoh  legion  was  commanded  by  a  tribunus  militum 
Augusti  (under  the  republic,  trib.  mil.  a  populo ),  who,  however,  was  subject  to 
the  authority  of  a  higher  officer,  the  legatus  legionis ,  who  was  supreme  com¬ 
mander  of  both  the  legion  and  the  auxiliary  troops  associated  with  it.  In  later 
times  (as  we  learn  from  Vegetius)  the  sphere  of  the  tribune  was  reduced  to  the 
oohort.  The  number  of  soldiers  in  a  legion  was  elastic,  and  varied  at  different 
times.  It  is  generally  reckoned  at  six  thousand  foot,  and  one  hundred 
twenty  horsemen  (four  turmae). 
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(6)  The  auxilia  included  all  the  standing  troops,  exoept  the  legions,  the 
'volunteers  (cohorts*  Italicae  civium  Romanorum  voluntariomm ),  and  of  coarse 
the  prcetorian  guards.  They  were  divided  into  cohorts,  and  were  under  the 
command  of  the  Isgati.  Cavalry  and  infantry  were  often  combined,  and  con¬ 
stituted  a  cohors  equitata.  Each  cohort  (like  the  legionary  cohort)  had  its 
standard,  and  consisted  of  six  or  ten  centuries,  according  to  its  size,  which  might 
be  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  men.  To  be  distinguished  from  the  auxilia  are 
a  provincial  militia,  which  appear  in  certain  provinces  (such  as  Raetia,  Britain, 
Dacia).  They  were  not  imperial,  and  were  supported  by  provincial  funds 
(Mommsen,  Die  rdm.  Provinzialmilizen,  Hermes,  xxii.  4). 

(c)  The  use  of  “  artillery”  on  a  large  scale  was  due  to  Greek  influence.  It 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Macedonian  army.  The  fixed  number  of  engines 
mentioned  in  the  text  (ton  onagri  and  fifty-five  carrobcdlistae )  was  perhaps  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  time  of  Vespasian.  Vogetius,  ii.  25;  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  5,  G,  3. 

(ti)  As  for  the  distribution  of  the  troops,  Gibbon  arrived  at  his  statement  by 
combining  what  Tacitus  tells  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  what  Dion  Cassius 
tells  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus ;  always  a  doubtful  method  of  procedure, 
and  in  this  case  demonstrably  leading  to  erroneous  results.  Under  TiberiuB  in 
23  a.d.  there  were  four  legions  in  Upper  Germany,  four  in  Lower  Germany,  three 
in  Spain,  two  in  Egypt,  four  in  Syria,  two  in  Panuonia,  two  in  Dalmatia,  two  in 
Moesia,  two  temporarily  removed  from  Pannonia  to  Africa.  New  legions  were 
created  by  Claudius,  Nero,  Domitian,  <tc. ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  old 
legions  disappeared,  or  their  names  were  changed.  Three  new  legions  (i.,  ii.,  and 
iii.  Parthica)  were  instituted  by  Septimius  Severus.  Each  legion  had  a  special 
name.  The  history  of  the  legions  is  very  difficult.  Pfitsner’s  attempt  to  trace  it 
as  a  whole  was  premature  (Gesch.  der  rdm.  Legionen  von  Augustus  bis  Hadrian, 
1881),  and  since  his  work  investigation  has  become  more  special.  Thus  we  have 
Junemann,  De  leg.  Romano  rum  prima  adiu  trice,  1894  ;  Giindel,  De  leg.  II. 
adiutrice,  1895;  Benchel,  De  leg.  Romanorum  1.  Italics,  1903;  Ritterling,  De  leg. 
Rom.  X.  gemina,  1885,  and  Zur  rOm.  Legionsgeschichte  am  Rhein,  in  West- 
deutsche  Zeitsch.  12,  1893;  Filow,  Die  Legionen  der  Provinz  Moesia,  1906 
(Beiheft  to  Klio).  Cp.  also  v.  Domaszewski,  Die  Dislocation  des  rdm.  Heeres 
in  J.  66  n.  Chr.,  in  Rhein.  Mus.  47.  1892.  Henderson,  The  Roman  legions  in 
Britain,  in  Eng.  Hist.  Review,  18,  1903,  1  sqq. 

(«)  The  cohorts s  urbanue  had  their  headquarters  in  the  Forum  Suarium 
(l*ig-market)  at  Rome.  They  were  at  first  four  in  number,  of  one  thousand  men 
each,  until  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  seems  to  have  increased  the  number  to  six ; 
Vespasian  perhaps  added  another.  Some  of  these  regiments  were  sometimes 
stationed  elsewhere ;  for  example,  at  Lyons,  Ostia,  Puteoli. 

(Marquardt,  Rdmische  Staatsverwaltung  ii.9, 1884 ;  Mommsen,  Die  Conscrip- 
tionsordnung  der  rdmischen  K&iserzeit,  in  HermeB  19,  1884 ;  Secck,  Die  Zusam- 
meusetzung  der  Kaiserlegionon,  in  Rh.  Mus.  48,  1893;  the  articles  Dilectus  in 
Pauly-  Wissowa,  Realencyclopadie  ;  the  articles  Exercitusand  Legio  in  Darenberg 
ct  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  ;  art.  Exercitus  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiquities  ;  Dclbriick, 
Geechichte  der  Kriegskunst,  Part  1,  1900;  Part  2,  1901 ;  A.  v.  Domaszewski,  Dio 
Religion  dee  rdmischen  Heeres,  in  Westdeutsche  Zeitschrift,  14,  1895;  Linden- 
schmitt,  Tracht  und  Bewaflnung  des  r5misohen  Heeres,  1882;  Cagnat,  De  muni¬ 
cipal  i  bus  ot  provincial! bus  militiis  in  imp.  Rom.,  1880.) 

4.  THE  ROMAN  NAVY— (P.  20) 

The  fleet*  of  Ravenna  and  Misenum  were  called  the  classes  prastorias,  a 
fitting  name,  as  they  were  the  naval  guards  of  the  Emperor  so  long  as  he  resided 
at  Old  Rome. 

The  fleet  at  (1)  Forum  Juliifm  was  discontinued  soon  after  the  time  of 
Augustus.  The  other  lee6er  naval  stations  under  the  Empire  were  (2)  Seleucia, 
for  the  ela**i*  Syriaca;  (3)  Alexandria,  for  the  classi*  Augusta  Alexandria*  ;  (4) 
the  Island  of  Carpathoe;  (5)  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Aquileia,  for 
the  dams  Vsnstum.  Besides  these  there  were  (6)  the  classis  Pontica ,  stationed 
In  tho  Euxino  or  in  the  Propontis,  and  (7)  the  clasti*  hritannica ,  both  mentioned 
in  the  author's  text.  There  were  Also  fleets  on  the  three  great  rivers  of  tho 
Empire;  (8)  tho  claim  Qermanioa  on  the  Rhiue;  (9)  the  dossts  Pannomca  and 
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Moesica  on  the  Danube;  and  (10)  a  fleet  on  the  Euphrates  (mentioned  by 
Am  mi  anus  Marcellinus,  xxiii.  8,  9). 

[V.  Chapot,  La  flotte  de  Mis&ne,  son  histoire,  son  recrutement,  son  regime 
administratif,  1896 ;  Fiebiger’s  article,  Ol&ssis,  in  Pauly- Wisaowa,  Real  encyclo¬ 
pedic]. 

6.  THE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  180  A.D. 

For  a  general  view  of  the  provinoes,  the  chief  work  is  Mommsen's  brilliant 
volume,  Die  Provinzen  von  Casar  bis  Diocletian  (translated  into  English  in  two 
vols.).  For  the  general  organisation,  see  Marqnardt,  Handbuoh  der  rdmiaohen 
Alterthiimer  (Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  i.). 

1.  Sicilia,  the  first  Roman  province,  241  b.c.  It  became  a  senatorial  pro¬ 
vince  in  27  b.c. 

2.  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  231  b.c.  Senatorial  in  27  b.c.,  but  became  imperial 
in  6  a.d.  Again  senatorial  under  Nero ;  once  more  imperial  under  Vespasian, 
and  governed  by  a  procurator  et  praeses.  (Given  to  senate  again  by  M.  Aurelius, 
but  resumed  by  Commodus.) 

8.  Hispania  citerior,  or  Tarraoonensis,  197  B.c. ;  imperial  (Divided  into  3 
dioceses,  each  under  a  leg.  Augusti.) 

.  «  tn**»*ti  (These  formed  one  province  under  the  Republic, 

k  Hispania  ulterior  (197  b.o.),  which  waa  divided 

6.  Lu  ita  a,  tmpenal.  |Mon  after  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  (27  B.c.). 

6.  Gallia  Narbonensis,  after  121  b.c.  (At  first,  imperial,  after)  22  b.c. 
tenatorial . 

7.  Aquitania,  27  b.c. 

8.  Lugdunensis,  27  b.c. 

9.  Belgica,  27  b.c. 


[  Called  collectively  tree  Oalliae ,  at  first  under  one 
\  imperial  governor ;  after  17  a.d.  each  had  ita  own 
[imperial  governor. 


Novempopuli,  a  province  cut  ofi  from  Aquitania  by  Trajan. 


10.  Germania  superior, 

17  a.d.  (?) 

11.  Germania  inferior, 

17  a.d.  (?) 

12.  Alpes  Maritimee,  14 


18. 

19. 

20. 


21. 


28. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


Pannonia  superior. 
Pannonia  inferior. 
Dalmatia,  or  Illyri- 
cum. 


Moesia  superior. 
Moesia  inferior. 

Dacia  Porolissensis. 
Dacia  Apulensis. 
Dacia  Maluensis. 


I  The  civil  administration  of  these  frontier  districts 
was  united  with  that  of  Belgica.  The  military 
commanders  were  consular  legati. 

b.c.  made  an  imperial  province,  governed  by  a 
(prefect,  afterwards  a)  procurator. 

18.  Alpes  Cottiro,  under  Nero,  imperial  (under  a  procurator  et  praeses ). 

14.  Alpes  Poeninffi  (or  A.  PoeninsB  et  Grain) ;  in  second  century  became  an 
imperial  province  (under  a  procurator). 

15.  Britannia,  48  a.d.,  imperial. 

16.  Rsetia,  15  b.c.,  imperial  (under  a  procurator) ;  but  after  Marcus  Aurelius 
governed  by  the  legatus  pro  praetore  of  the  legion  Concordia 

17.  Noricum,  15  b.c.,  imperial  under  a  procurator.  After  Marcus,  under 
the  general  of  the  legion  Pia.  (Dion  Cassius,  lv.  24,  4.) 

After  its  conquest  Pannonia  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Illyria  (44  b.c.),  imperial ;  whioh  was 
broken  up  into  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia  10-14 
a.d.  ;  Dalmatia  under  a  consular  legatus.  Pan- 
nonia  waa  broken  up  by  Trajan  (102-107  a.d.) 
into  the  two  Pannonie,  each  under  a  consular 
-legatus  (at  least  under  Marcus). 

I  Moesia,  9  a.d.,  an  imperial  province,  was  broken 
i  up  into  the  two  Moesias  by  Domitian  under  con¬ 
sular  legati. 

Dacia,  107  a.d.,  was  at  first  one  province  (iia- 
| perial).  Hadrian  broke  it  up  into  two  (superior 
and  inferior).  Marcus  made  a  new  triple  division 
(not  later  than  168  a.d.,  not  earlier  than  158  a.d.), 
[and  placed  the  provinces  under  consular  legati. 
Thraoia,  46  a.d.,  imperial  (at  first  under  a  procurator,  but  from  Trajan 
forward)  under  a  legatus. 

27.  Macedonia,  146  b.c.  ;  senatorial  in  27  b.c.  ;  from  Tiberias  to  Glaudius, 
imperial  and  united  with  Achaia ;  after  Claudius,  senatorial 
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r Included  in  Macedonia,  146  b.c.  ;  together  formed  a  senatorial 
province,  27  b.o.  ;  after  having  been  united  with  Macedonia 

28.  Achaia.  (16  and  44  a.d.),  restored  to  the  senate,  and  deolared  free  by 

29.  Epirus.  '  Nero,  it  was  made  senatorial  by  Vespasian.  This  Emperor 

probably  separated  Epirus  (including  Aoarnania),  imperial , 
under  a  procurator. 

80.  Asia,  188  b.c.  ;  senatorial  27  b.c.  (under  a  consular). 

81.  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  74  and  65  B.C. ;  senatorial  27  b.c.,  became  under 
Hadrian  imperial. 

82.  Galatia  (including  Pontus  Polemoniaous)  25  b.c.  imperial ;  united  twioe 
and  twice  severed  from  Cappadocia ;  finally  separated  by  Trajan  and  plaoed  under 
a  praetorian  legatus. 

88.  Cappadocia  (including  Lesser  Armenia)  17  a.d.  imperial ;  (proouratorial 
till  Vespasian,  70  a.d.,  gave  it  a  consular  legatus). 

84.  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  48  a.d.  ;  after  various  ohanges  definitely  consti¬ 
tuted  as  imperial  by  Vespasian,  74  a.d.,  but  transferred  to  the  senate  by  Hadrian. 

85.  Cilicia,  102  b.c.  At  one  time  apparently  united  with  Syria,  but  inde¬ 
pendent  since  Vespasian.  From  Hadrian  (including  Trachea)  imperial  under 
legatus ;  Severus  transferred  Isauria  and  Lycaonia  from  Galatia  to  Cilioia. 

36.  Cyprus,  58  b.c.  ;  at  first  united  with  Cilicia ;  22  b.c.,  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  senatorial  province. 

87.  Syria,  64  b.c.  ;  imperial  under  oonsular  legatus,  27  b.o. 

88.  Syria  Palaestina  ( = Judaea),  separated  from  Syria  70  a.d.,  imperial  under 
legatus. 

89.  Arabia,  106  a.d.,  imperial. 

40.  Aegyptus,  30  b.c.,  imperial  domain  under  praefeetus  AegypH. 

41.  Greta  and  Cyrene,  at  first  one  provinoe  (67  b.c.  and  74  b.o.  respectively) ; 
united  27  b.c.  as  a  senatorial  province  (under  a  praetor). 

42.  Africa,  146  b.c.,  senatorial  under  a  consular  prooonsul ;  seems  to  have 
included  Numidia  from  25  b.o. 


43.  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  1 

44.  Mauretania  Tingitana.  / 


40  a.d.,  imperial  (under  procurators). 


It  is  important  to  note  some  changes  that  were  made  between  the  death  of 
Marcus  and  tue  accession  of  Diocletian.  (11  The  diocese  of  Asturia  et  Gallaecia 
was  cut  off  as  a  separate  imperial  province  from  Tarraconensis  (216  or  217  a.d.)  ; 
(*2)  Britannia  was  divided  by  Septimius  Severus  (197  a.d.)  into  Brit,  superior  and 
Brit,  inferior  (each  probably  under  a  praeses ) ;  (8)  Septimius  made  Numidia  a 
separate  province  funder  a  legatus  till  Aurelian,  afterwards  under  a  praeses) ;  (4) 
Syria  was  divided  by  the  same  Emperor  (198  a.d.)  into  Syria  Coale  (Magna)  and 
Syr.  PhcBuice ;  (5)  Arabia  was  divided  in  the  third  century  into  Arabia  Bostraea 
and  Arabia  Petraea,  corresponding  to  the  two  chief  towns  of  the  province  ;  (6) 
Mesopotamia  (made  a  province  by  Trajan,  and  resigned  by  Hadrian)  was  restored 
by  Lucius  Verus  ;  (7)  For  Dacia,  see  above,  p.  816. 

It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  some  works  dealing  with  special  provinces. 
Sicily:  Dareste,  De forma  et  condicione  Sicilia  pro v incise  Romans.  1850;  Holm, 
Geeohiohte  Sicilians  im  Alterthum,  vol.  8, 1898.  Spain  :  De tlefson’s  papers  on  the 
geography  of  Baetioa  and  Tarrmoonensis,  in  Philologus,  80,  265  sqq.  and  32,  GO 
sqq. ;  Hdbner,  Rdmische  Herrsohaft  in  Westeuropa,  1898,  167  sqq.  Gaul ;  Des¬ 
jardins,  Gtagraphie  de  l'ancienne  Gaule,  2  vols.,  1869;  Hirscnfeld,  Gallisohe 
Hindi  an,  1888;  Ju  Ilian,  Gallia,  ed.  2, 1901;  Hersog,  Gallia  Narbonensis  provin¬ 
ce  Romans  historia,  lh69.  Germany:  Hettner,  Zur  Kultur  von  Germanian 
und  Galha  Belgica,  in  WestdeuUche  Zeitsohrift,  ii.  1  sqq. ;  Riese,  Das  rheinische 
Germanian  in  der  Itdmerzeit.  Alpes :  Vallentin,  Les  Alpes  Cottiennes  et  Graies, 
1888;  Nissan,  Italische  Land esk unde,  vol.  1.  Britain  :  Htibner,  Rftmisohe  Herr¬ 
sohaft  in  Westeuropa,  8  sqq. ;  Haverfield,  The  Komanisation  of  Roman  Britain 
(Proceedings  of  British  Academy,  vol.  ii.),  1906;  Haverfield's  chapters  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Viotoria  County  Histories  (in  progress);  E.  Cony  boa  re,  Roman 
Britain,  1903;  (for  the  wall  of  Hadrian)  Bruce,  The  Roman  Wall,  ed.  8,  1867. 
Haetia .  Plant*,  Das  alte  ltaetien,  1872.  Nomcum  and  Pannoma  ;  Kammel,  Die 
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Anfange  deutschen  Lebens  in  Oesterreich  ;  Aschbach,  Ueber  die  romiachen  MilitAr- 
sbationen  im  Ufer-Norikum,  1861 ;  Jang,  Romer  and  Romanen  in  den  Don&u* 
landem,  ed.  2,  1887.  Dalmatia ,  Illyricum :  Cons,  La  province  romaine  de  Dal¬ 
matia,  1882 ;  Zippel,  Die  romische  Herrachaft  in  Ulyrien,  1877.  (Cp.  above,  p.  25, 
note  85.)  Moesia :  von  Domaszewski,  Die  Entwicklung  der  Provinz  Moesia,  in 
Neue  Heidelberger  Jahrbiicher,  voL  1  (1891),  and  Die  Grenzein  von  Moesia  sup. 
und  der  illyriache  Grenzzoll,  in  Arch.-epigr.  Mittheilungen,  13  (1890).  Dacia : 
Jung,  Fasten  der  Provinz  Dacia,  1894  (and  cp.  above,  Appendix  2).  Thrace :  Kalo- 
pathakes, .  De  Thracia  provincia  Romana,  1893.  Greece  :  Brunet  de  Preale  and 
Blanohet,  La  Grdce  depuis  la  oonqudte  dea  Romaina,  1860  ;  Hertz  berg,  Geeohicbte 
Griechenlanda  unter  der  Herrachaft  der  Romer,  3  vola.  1866-75;  Petit  de  Julie* 
ville,  Hiatoire  de  la  Gr&ce  sous  la  domination  romaine,  1875 ;  Finlay,  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  1, 1876.  Asia :  Waddington,  Faates  dea  provinces  asiatiques ;  Ramsay. 
The  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  2  vols.  1895-7.  Bithynia  and  Pontus: 
Schoenemann,  De  Bithynia  et  Ponto,  1855.  Galatia ;  Perrofc,  De  Galatia  provin- 
cia,  1867.  Pamphylia ,  Lanckoronaki,  Stadte  Pamphyliena  und  Piaidiena,  1890. 
[For  Asia  Minor  generally,  see  also  Lebas- Waddington  (referred  to  in  Appendix 
1  under  Inscriptions)  and  Ramsay,  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  1S90.] 
Syria ,  Palestine ,  Arabia  :  Bormann,  De  Syrise  provincial  Roman©  parti  bus,  1866 ; 
Rohden,  De  Palaestina  et  Arabia  provinoiis  Romanis,  1885;  Guerin,  Description 
gtagraphique,  hiatorique,  et  arch4ologique  de  la  Palestine,  1868-80.  Egypt: 
Letronne,  Recherches  pour  servir  &  1* hiatoire  de  l’Jlgypte,  1823 ;  Milne,  A  history 
of  Egypt  under  Roman  rule,  1898  ;  Lumbroso,  L’Egitto  dei  Greoi  et  dai  Romani, 
1895.  Africa :  Bee  above,  pp.  28,  29,  note. 

6.  CHANGES  IN  SOUTH-EASTERN  EUROPE  SINCE  GIBBON 

WROTE— (P.  25) 

Gibbon's  account  of  the  political  geography  of  the  Illyrian  lands  brings  home 
to  us  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  century.  When  he 
wrote,  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were  “  united  in  Turkish  slavery " ;  Greece  herself 
was  under  the  same  bondage  as  well  as  Moldavia,  Walachia  and  Bosnia ;  the 
Dalmatian  coast  was  a  province  of  the  Venetian  State.  Since  then  (1)  the 
Turkish  realm  in  Europe  has  been  happily  reduced,  and  (2)  Austria  has  advanced 
at  the  expense  of  Venice.  (1)  Now  Greece  and  Servia  are  each  a  kingdom,  wholly 
independent  of  the  Turk ;  Bulgaria  is  a  free  principality,  only  formally  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  Sultan.  Moldavia  and  Walachia  form  the  independent  kingdom  of 
Roumania.  Even  a  portion  of  Thrace,  south  of  the  Balkans,  known  as  Eastern 
Roumelia  has  been  annexed  to  Bulgaria.  Macedonia  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Epirus  are  still  Turkish.  (2)  All  the  Dalmatian  coast,  including  Ragusa,  belongs 
to  Austria,  but  Antivari  and  Duloigno  belong  to  the  independent  Slavonic  princi¬ 
pality  of  Tzernagora  or  Montenegro  (which  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  preserved  its  independence  against  the  Turks  with  varying  suc¬ 
cess  ever  since,  and  in  our  own  time  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  events  of 
1876  to  1878,  which  so  effectually  checked  the  power  of  the  Turk).  Austria  also 
acquired  (by  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  1878)  the  protectorate  of  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina. 

7.  COLONIES  AND  MUNI0IPIA,  IUS  LATINUM -{P.  40) 

The  distinction  between  colonies  and  municipal  towns,  and  the  history  of 
ius  Latinum ,  are  explained  briefly  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Student's 
Roman  Empire,  pp.  76,  77. 

“  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  communities  were  either  coloniae  or  mum- 
ovpia.  In  the  course  of  Italian  history  the  word  munidpium  had  completely 
changed  its  meaning.  Originally  it  was  applied  to  a  community  possessing  ius 
Latinum ,  and  also  to  the  civitas  sine  suffragxo ,  and  thus  it  was  a  term  of  contrast 
to  those  communities  which  possessed  full  Roman  citizenship.  But  when  in  the 
course  of  time  the  civitates  sine  suffragio  received  political  rights  and  the  Roman 
states  received  full  Roman  citizenship,  and  thus  the  municipiwn  proper  disap¬ 
peared  from  Italy,  the  word  was  still  applied  to  those  communities  of  Roman 
citizens  which  had  originally  been  either  Latin  munidpia  or  independent  federate 
states.  And  it  also,  of  course,  continued  to  be  applied  to  oities  outside  Italy 
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which  possessed  ius  Latinum .  It  is  clear  that  originally  munieipium  and  eolonia 
were  not  incompatible  ideas.  For  a  colony  founded  with  ius  Latinum  was  both 
a  munieipium  and  a  eolonia .  But  a  certain  opposition  arose  between  them,  and 
became  stronger  when  munieipium  came  to  be  need  in  a  new  sense.  Munieipium 
is  only  used  of  communities  which  existed  as  independent  states  before  they 
received  Roman  citizenship,  whether  by  the  deduction  of  a  oolony  or  not. 
Colonia  is  generally  confined  to  those  communities  which  were  settled  for  the 
first  time  as  Roman  cities,  and  were  never  states  before.  Thus  munieipium  in¬ 
volves  a  reference  to  previous  autonomy. 

11  Besides  Roman  cities,  there  were  also  Latin  cities  in  the  provinces. 
Originally  there  were  two  kinds  of  ius  Latinum,  one  better  and  the  other  inferior. 
The  old  Latin  colonies  possessed  the  better  kind.  The  inferior  kind  was  known 
as  the  ius  of  Ariminum,  and  it  alone  was  extended  to  provincial  communities. 
When  Italy  received  Roman  citizenship  after  the  Social  war,  the  better  kind  of 
ius  Latinum  vanished  for  ever,  and  the  lesser  kind  only  existed  outside  Italy. 
The  most  important  privilege  which  distinguished  the  Latin  from  peregrine 
communities  was  that  the  member  of  a  Latin  city  had  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
full  Roman  citizenship  by  holding  magistracies  in  his  own  community.  The 
Latin  communities  are  of  course  autonomous  and  are  not  controlled  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governor ;  but  like  Roman  communities  they  have  to  pay  tribute  for  their 
land,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  unless  they  possess  immunity 
or  sits  Italicum  as  well  as  ius  Latinum .” 

For  a  full  list  of  the  Colontae  see  the  admirable  article  of  Kornemann, 
Colonia ,  in  Pauly-  Wissowa,  Realencyclopadie. 

(Kuhn,  Die  stadtische  und  biirgerliohe  Verfassung  des  rdmischen  Reiohs, 
1364-6 ;  W.  Liebenam,  Stadteverwaltung  im  rdmischen  Kaiserreiche,  1899 ; 
Marquardt,  Handb.  d.  itmi.  Alt.,  vol.  iv. ;  Mommsen,  Die  Stadtrechte  der  latin. 
Qemeinden  Salpensa  und  Malaca,  in  Abh.  of  the  Saxon  Ges.  der  Wiss.,  3,  363  sqq. ; 
Mommsen,  Lex  Colonie  Genetivse  Urbanorum  sive  Ursonis  data  a.  u.  c.  DCCX,, 
in  Ephem.  Epigr.  2  and  3  (see  0.  I.  L.  ii.,  Suppl.  5439) ;  Liebenam,  Curator  rei- 
publicfe,  in  Philologus,  56,  290  sqq 1897  ;  Chdnon,  fitude  historique  sur  le 
defensor  rivitatis,  in  Nouvelle  revue  historique  du  droit  franpais  et  Stranger,  13, 
547  sqq.,  1889 ;  W.  Henze,  De  civitatibus  liberis  quae  fuerint  in  provinces  populi 
Romani,  1892;  Kornemann,  De  civibus  Romanis  in  provinciis  imperii  consisten- 
libns,  1891. 

On  Italy;  Jullian,  Las  transformations  politiquea  de  1'ltalie  sous  les 
empereura  remains,  43  av.  J.  Chr. — 330  apr&s  J.  Chr.  1884.) 

8.  THE  MINE  OF  SOUMELPOUR-(P.  60) 

In  an  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his  translation  of  Tavernier’s  Travels 
in  India,  Mr.  V.  Ball  has  pointed  out  (p.  457),  that  tho  diamond  mine  of  Soumel- 
pour  on  the  Gouel  is  not  to  be  identified,  as  hitherto,  with  Sambulpur  on  the 
Mahinadi,  but  is  the  same  as  “  Semah  or  Semulpur  on  the  Koel,  in  the  Sub- 
Division  of  PalAmau  ”. 

In  the  original  and  in  all  subsequent  editions  of  Gibbon  the  name  was  spelt 
“Jumelpur".  Mr.  Ball  rightly  remarks  that  this  is  merely  a  misprint;  and  it 
is  corrected  in  the  text. 

9.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE! — (Chjlptbb  III.) 

The  constitutional  history  of  Rome  (both  Republican  and  Imperial)  has 
been  set  on  a  new  basis  since  Gibbon.  The  impulse  was  given  by  Niebuhr ;  and 
this  branch  of  history  has  progressed  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  inscriptions 
on  stone  and  motal.  No  one  has  done  so  much  for  the  subject  as  Mommsen, 
whose  Romisches  Staatsrecht  (3  volt.)  occupies  the  same  position  for  Roman 
constitutional  history  as  the  work  of  Bishop  Stubbs  for  English. 

For  a  short  account  of  the  Imperial  nonstitution  I  may  refer  English  readers 
to  Mr.  Pelham's  article  on  the  Principate  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, 
and  to  the  Student’s  Roman  Empire,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  Here  it  will  be  enough 
to  draw  attention  to  a  few  important  points  in  which  Gibbon's  statements  need 
correction  or  call  for  precision. 
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(1)  P.  66. — “  Prince  of  the  Senate.’* 

The  view  that  the  name  princeps  meant  princeps  senatus  is  incorrect.  Pr%n- 
cepst  the  general,  non-official  designation  of  the  emperors,  meant  “  first  of  the 
Roman  citizens  ”  (princeps  civium  Romanorum  or  civitatis),  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Senate.  In  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Columbia  Law  Review,  Dee. 
1904,  523  sqq.,  Professor  Munroe  Smith  has  shown  that  the  nearest  equivalent  to 
princeps  (as  used  of  men  like  Sulla,  Crassus,  Caesar,  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic)  is  “  boss  ”, 

lb. — “  He  was  elected  censor.” 

The  censorship  of  Augustus  was  only  temporary ;  it  was  not  considered  one 
of  the  necessary  prerogatives  of  the  pnnoeps,  for  that,  as  Gibbon  says,  would 
have  meant  the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  the  senate.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  the  theory  of  the  principate  the  independence  of  the  Benafce 
was  carefully  guarded,  though  practically  the  influence  of  the  princeps  was 
predominant.  Augustus  discharged  the  functions  of  censor  repeatedly;  not, 
however,  under  that  name,  but  as  prafsctus  morum.  Gibbon  is  wrong  in  stating 
that  the  censorship  was  one  of  the  Imperial  prerogatives.  He  was  followed  in  this 
by  Merivale. 

(3)  P.  69. — **  Lieutenants  of  the  Emperor.” 

The  provinces  fell  into  two  classes  according  as  oonsulars  or  praetorians  were 
admitted  to  the  post  of  governor.  But  this  distinction  must  not  be  oonfounded 
with  that  of  the  titles  pro  consuls  and  pro  praetors,  which  were  borne  by  the 
governors  of  senatorial  and  imperial  provinces  respectively.  The  representative 
of  the  emperor  could  not  be  pro  consuls ,  as  his  position  depended  on  the  procon¬ 
sular  imperium  of  the  emperor  himself.  A  vir  consularis  might  be  pro  prestars. 
The  full  title  of  the  Imperial  lieutenant  was  legatus  Augusts  pro  prastore. 

In  the  dependent  kingdoms  were  placed  procurators s,  of  equestrian  rank. 

P.  71. — “Consular  and  tribunitian  powers.” 

Gibbon's  statements  here  require  correction,  though  the  question  of  the 
exact  constitution  of  the  power  of  the  princeps  is  still  a  matter  of  debate. 

Augustus  at  first  intended  to  found  the  principate  as  a  continuation  of  the 
proconsular  imperium  with  the  consulate,  and  he  held  the  consulate  from  27  to 
23  b.c.  But  then  he  changed  his  mind,  as  this  arrangement  gave  rise  to  some 
difficulties,  and  replaced  the  consular  power  by  the  tribunitian  power,  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him  for  life  in  36  b.o.,  after  his  victory  over  Sextus  Pompeius. 
Thus  the  principate  depended  on  the  association  of  the  proconsular  with  the 
tribunitian  power ;  and  Augustus  dated  the  years  of  his  reign  from  23,  not  from 
27  b.c.  After  this  he  filled  the  consulship  only  in  those  years  in  which  he 
instituted  a  census. 

(5)  P.  72. — “  Supreme  pontiff.” 

He  became  Pontiff  in  12  b.c.  Besides  being  Pont.  Max.  Augustas  belonged 
to  the  other  sacerdotal  colleges.  He  was  augur ,  septemvir ,  quindsoimvir. 

(The  Principate  is  treated  in  vol.  ii.,  Part  2  (3rd.  ed.  1887)  of  Mommsen's 
Staatsrecht  which  forms  the  first  3  vols.  of  Mommsen  and  Marquardt’s  Handbucb 
der  rom.  Alterthiimer.  The  2nd  vol.  of  E.  Herzog’s  Gesohichte  und  System  der 
romischen  Staatsverfassung  treats  the  same  subject,  in  Part  1  (1887)  in  connexion 
with  the  general  history,  in  Part  2  from  the  systematic  point  of  view.  Older 
works  are :  Willems,  Le  droit  public  roinain  ou  les  institutions  politiques  de 
Rome  depuiB  l’origine  de  la  ville  jusquA  Justinien,  5th  ed.,  1883 ;  Mispoulet, 
Les  institutions  politiques  des  Romains,  2  vols.  1882-3.  Karlowa's  Rdmische 
Rechtsgeschiohte,  vol.  i.,  1885,  deals  with  Staatsrecht,  and  is  valuable.  The 
account; of  the  organisation  of  the  Prinoipate  by  Gardthausen  in  his  great  mono¬ 
graph,  Augustus  und  seine  Zeit,  Enter  Theil,  zweiter  Band  (1896),  must  not  be 
overlooked.) 

10.  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPATE  OF 
SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS— (Pp.  132-137) 

The  name  of  Septimius  Severus  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Principate  of  Augustus  into  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Diocletian.  I! 
he  had  been  followed  by  emperors  as  strong  and  far-sighted  as  himself,  the  goal 
would  have  been  reached  Booner;  and,  moreover,  the  tendencies  of  his  policy 
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would  have  been  clearer  to  ns.  But  the  administration  of  his  immediate 
successors  was  arbitrary ;  and  the  reaction  under  Alexander  threw  things  baok. 
Severns  had  no  Tiberius  or  Constantine  to  follow  him;  and  like  Augustus  he 
committed  the  error  of  founding  a  dynasty.  His  example  was  a  warning  to 
Diooletian. 

The  records  of  his  reign  show  that  he  took  little  account  of  the  senate,  and 
made  much  of  the  army.  This  has  been  brought  out  by  Gibbon.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  call  his  role  a  military  despotism.  He  did  not  apply  military 
methods  to  civil  affairs.  He  was  more  than  a  mere  soldier-emperor;  he  was  a 
considerable  statesman. 


His  influence  on  constitutional  history  concerns  three  important  points. 
(1)  He  furthered  in  a  very  marked  way  the  tendency,  already  manifest  early  in 
the  second  century,  to  remove  the  line  of  distinction  between  Italy  and  the 
provinces,  (a)  He  recruited  the  Prcetorian  guards,  hitherto  Italians,  from  the 
legionaries,  and  so  from  the  provinces.  (6)  He  encroached  on  the  privileges  of 
Italy  by  quartering  one  of  three  new  legions,  which  he  created,  in  a  camp  on 
Mount  Alba  near  Rome,  (e)  He  assumed  the  proconsular  title  in  Italy,  fd)  By 
the  bestowal  of  tus  Italicum  he  elevated  a  great  many  provincial  cities  (in  Dacia, 
Africa,  and  Syria)  to  a  level  with  Italy.  (2)  He  increased  the  importance  of  the 
Praetorian  Prefect.  We  can  now  see  this  post  undergoing  a  curious  change  from 
a  military  into  a  civil  office.  Held  by  Papinian,  it  seemed  to  be  the  summit  in 
the  career  not  of  a  soldier  but  of  a  jurist.  Under  Alexander  it  was  opened  to 
senators.  (9)  The  financial  policy  of  Severus  in  keeping  the  res  private  of  the 
princeps  distinct  from  his  flscus, — crown  property  as  distinguished  from  state 
revenue  (cp.  p.  109,  note  52). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  to  give  effect  to  the  maius  imperium 
of  the  princeps  in  controlling  the  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  and  the 


republican  magistrates  (consuls)  was  confirmed  aud  furthered  under  Severus. 
For  example,  governors  of  senatorial  provinces  are  brought  before  his  court. 
Hist.  Aug  x.  4,  8.  The  maiua  imperium ,  used  with  reserve  by  the  earlier 
emperors,  was  one  of  the  chief  constitutional  instruments  by  whioh  the  prinoeps 
ousted  the  senate  from  the  government  and  converted  the  “  dyarchy "  into  a 


monarchy. 


Note. — In  regard  to  the  prefecture  of  the  Pnetorian  guards,  the  rule  that  it 
should  be  held  by  two  colleagues  was  generally  observed  from  Augustus  to 
Diocletian.  We  can  quote  cases  of  (1)  two  prefects  under  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Gaius,  Claudius,  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Domitian,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Pius,  Mar* 
cus,  Commodus,  Julianus,  Severus,  Oaracalla,  Elagabalus,  Maori n us,  Alexander 
Gordian;  (2)  of  one  prefect  under  Augustus  (Seius  Strabo),  Tiberius  (Sejanus, 
Macro),  Claudius  and  Nero  (Burrus),  Galba,  Vespasian  (Clemens,  Titus),  Pius, 
Alexander  (Ulpian),  Probus;  (9)  of  three  prefects  under  Commodus,  Julianus, 
Alexander  (Ulpian  as  superior  colleague  and  two  others).  A  work  by  Borghesi 
on  the  Pretonan  Prefects  (completed,  mainly  by  E.  Cuq)  has  been  published  as 
vol.  x.  of  his  oolleoted  works,  in  two  parts,  1897.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  prefects 
(with  the  evidence)  both  before  and  after  Constantine.  See  further,  Mommsan*s 
article.  Die  diocletianisohe  Reichsprafectur,  in  Hermes,  96,  201  -17. 


11.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  238  A.D.— {P.  189) 

The  ohronological  difficulties  of  the  year  238,  whioh  exeroited  Ti  1  lemon t, 
Clinton,  Eckhel  (vii.  293  sqq.)  and  Borghesi,  have  been  recently  discussed  with 
care  by  O.  Seeck  in  a  paper  in  the  Rheiniscbes  Museum,  xli.  (p.  161  egg.)  1886, 
bv  J.  L&hrer  in  his  monograph  de  Julio  Vero  Maximino,  by  Rappaport,  Die 
EinfiUe  der  Goten  in  das  rOmische  Reich,  and  by  Sommer  in  a  Gfirlits  pro* 
gramme  of  1888. 

Seeck  would  fix  17th  June  as  the  date  of  Maximin's  death  (reading  Hi.  menses 
Instead  of  iiii.  menses  in  the  Chronlole  of  354,  where  the  length  of  Maximize 
reign  is  given  as  three  rears,  four  months,  and  two  days ;  it  began  17th  March,  235), 
and  would  plaoe  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Aquileia  in  May.  From  the  same 
Chronicle  he  determines  24th  March  as  the  latest  possible  date  for  the  elevation 
of  the  Goidians. 
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Sommer  (approved  by  L.  Schmidt,  Geaoh.  der  deutsohen  St&mme,  i.  1,  p.  58) 
dates  the  proclamation  of  the  Gordians  at  the  beginning  of  February,  that  of 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  about  1st  March,  Maximin’s  death  before  the  middle  of 
May,  the  death  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus  and  elevation  of  Gordian  111.  at  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  inscription  C.  I.  L.  iii.  4820  proves  that  Gordian  III. 
was  Augustus  before  24th  J une.  It  seems  probable  that  Oapitolinua  (Hist.  Aug.  23, 
2)  oonfused  the  partial  solar  eolipse  of  2nd  April,  238,  with  the  total  of  12th  April, 
237  (cp.  Schmidt,  loc.  ctt.). 

12.  AUTHORITIES  FOR  ORIENTAL  AFFAIRS — (Ohapteb  Vm.) 

The  Armenian  writers:  Moses  of  Ohorene,  History  of  Armenia;  Ag&thangc- 
lus,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Tiridates  and  the  Preaohing  of  Gregory  Illuminator 
(Muller,  F.  H.  G.  v.  2;  transl.  by  V.  Langlois) ;  Faustus  of  Byzantium,  Histori¬ 
cal  Library  (ib.).  The  credibility  of  Moses  of  Chorene  is  examined  in  an 
important  article  by  Gutschmid  in  the  Berichte  der  kdn.  sachs.  Gesellschaft  dL 
Wissensch.,  1876.  A.  Carri&re  recently  attempted  to  show  (Nouvelles  Sources 
de  MoYse  de  Khoren,  1893)  that  the  work  of  Moses  belongs  not  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifth,  but  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  but  Conybe&re  has  shown 
that  his  arguments  are  untenable,  and  that  the  work  belongs  to  the  fifth  (Bya. 
Zeitschrift  10,  489  sqq .,  1901). 

Agathias,  the  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
made  a  special  study  of  Sassanid  history,  and,  through  a  friend,  derived  infor¬ 
mation  from  Persian  documents.  His  digression  on  the  origin  of  the  new 
Persian  kingdom  (bk.  ii.  26,  27)  is  important. 

Rawlinson’s  Sixth  and  Seventh  Oriental  Monarchies  treat  of  the  Parthian 
and  new  Persian  periods  respectively.  Gutschmid,  Geschichte  Irans  von  Alex¬ 
ander  dem  Grossen  bis  zum  Untergang  der  Arsacideu,  1888.  Justi,  Geschichte 
Persiens.  Noldeke,  Geschichte  der  Perser  und  Araber  zur  Zeit  der  Sassaniden, 
1879 ;  Aufsatze  zur  persischen  Geschichte,  1887.  Schneiderwirth,  Die  Farther, 
1874.  Drexler,  Caracallas  Zug  nach  dem  Orient,  1880. 

13.  THE  ZEND  AVESTA — (P.  214  sqq.) 

The  first  European  translation  of  the  Avesta  was  made  by  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  and  appeared  (in  3  vols.)  in  1771,  just  in  time  for  Gibbon  to  make  nse 
of.  The  appearance  of  this  work  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy,  chiefly  in 
England,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Gibbon  was  among  those  who 
accepted  the  Avesta  as  genuine  documents  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  in  the  present  century  their  antiquity  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed. 

The  Avesta  is  a  liturgical  collection  of  fragments  from  older  texts,  and  is  (as 
M.  Darmesbeter  remarks)  more  like  a  prayer-book  than  a  Bible.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  of  which  the  first  (1)  contains  the  Vendid&d,  the  Visper&d,  and  the 
Yasna.  The  Vendld&d  (a  corruption  of  vidaAvA-ddtem  =  “  antidemoniac  law  ”) 
consists  of  religious  laws  and  legendary  tales ;  the  Visper&d,  of  litanies  for  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  and  the  Yasna,  of  litanies  also,  and  five  hymns  in  an  older  diaieot  than  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The  second  part  (2)  is  the  Small  Avesta,  a  collection  of  short 
prayers. 

Two  questions  arise :  (a)  When  was  the  Avesta  compiled  ?  (6)  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  older  texts  which  supplied  the  material  ? 

(a)  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Avesta  was  first  collected  under  the 
Sassanids.  But  it  is  stated  in  a  Pahlavi  authority  that  the  collection  was  began 
under  the  Arsacids  (having  been  ordered  by  King  Valkash  or  Vologeees)  and 
completed  under  the  SaBsanid  Shapfir  II.  in  the  fourth  century  (a.d.  309-380). 
If  this  is  true,  we  must  modify  the  usual  view  of  the  revival  of  Mazdeism  by 
Ardeshir  the  first  Sassanid,  and  regard  his  religious  movement  as  merely  the 
thorough  realisation  of  an  idea  derived  from  the  Parthian  princes.  M.  Darmaft- 
teter  concludes  his  discussion  of  the  question  thus  (Introduction  to  his  translation 
of  the  Zend  Avesta,  p.  xxxv.) :  “  It  can  be  fairly  admitted,  that  even  in  the  time 
and  at  the  court  of  the  Philhellenic  Parthians  a  Zoroastrian  movement  may  have 
originated,  and  that  there  came  a  time  when  they  perceived  that  a  national 
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mligion  is  a  pari  of  national  life.  It  was  the  merit  of  the  Bassanids  that  they 
aaw  the  drift  of  this  idea  which  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  cany  out."  It 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  determine  which  of  the  four  or  five  kings  named 
Vologesee  originated  the  collection.  The  completion  under  Shap&r  II.  is  an 
established  fact. 

(6)  As  to  the  older  texts  from  whioh  the  Avesta  was  put  together,  Darmes- 
teter  concludes  that  “  the  original  texts  of  the  Avesta  were  not  written  by  the 
Persians.  .  .  .  They  were  written  in  Media  by  the  priests  of  Ragha  and  Atropa- 
tene  in  the  language  of  Media,  and  they  exhibit  the  ideas  of  the  sacerdotal  olass 
under  the  Achaemenian  dynasty." 

There  is  a  Parsi  tradition  that  of  twenty-one  original  books  the  Vendid&d  is 
the  sole  remaining  one.  But  Zend  scholars  seem  uncertain  as  to  how  far  this 
tradition  is  to  be  accepted.  For  the  original  religion  of  Ahura-mazda,  as  it 
existed  under  the  Achaemenians,  our  sources  are  (1)  the  inscriptions  of  Darius 
and  his  successors,  and  (2)  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  writers. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  Avesta  and  the  Zoroastrian  religion 
may  be  sent  to  M.  Darmesteter’s  translation  of  the  Vendld&d  (vol.  iv.  of  the 
u  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  ")  and  his  admirable  Introduction,  from  whioh 
the  summary  in  this  note  is  derived.  This  translation  has  superseded  those  of 
Spiegel  and  De  Harlez ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  students  of  the  saored 
books  of  the  Persians  constantly  disagree  in  a  very  marked  way,  in  translation  as 
well  as  in  interpretation. 

14.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GOTHS;  AND  THE  GOTHIC  HISTORY  OF 

JORDANES — (P.  268  sgg.) 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Goths  of  which  we  have  any  record  occurred  in 
the  work  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
r.c.  and  is  famous  as  the  first  explorer  of  the  North.  His  good  faith  has  been 
called  in  question  by  some  ancient  writers,  but  the  moderns  take  a  more  favour¬ 
able  view  of  his  work,  so  far  as  it  is  known  from  the  references  of  such  writers  as 
8trabo  and  Pliny.  (See  Mtillenhoff,  Deutsche  Alterthumskunde,  I.)  His  notice 
of  the  Goths  is  cited  by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii.  2:  Pytheas  Guttonibus  1  Gcr 
maniae  genti  accoli  aestuarium  Oceani  Mentonomon  nomine  spatio  stadiorum  sex 
milia ;  ah  hoc  diet  navigations  ineulam  ahesse  Abalum.  The  names  Abalum  and 
Mentonomon  are  mysterious.  Matthias  (Ueber  Pytheas  von  Massilia  und  die 
altesten  Nachrichten  von  den  Germanen,  in  2  parts,  1901-2)  identifies  Montono- 
mon  with  the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  According  to  another  view,  it  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  (Varges,  Der  deutsche  Handel  von  der  Urzeit  bis  zur  Entstehung  des 
Frankenreiohs,  1903).  In  any  case  there  is  good  ground  for  the  existence  of  Goths 
on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  though  they  may  have 
boon  an  offshoot,  distinct  from  the  ancestors  of  the  historical  Goths,  who  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  identified  with  the  Guttones  or  Gotones  of  the  times  of  Pliny 
and  Tacitus  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  14 ;  TacituB,  Germ.  43).  These  Gotones a  lived 
on  the  Vistula. 

Our  chief  source  for  the  early  history  of  the  Goths  Is  the  Getica  (or  do 
origine  aettbusque  Getarum)  of  Jordanes  (whom  it  was  formerly  usual  to  call 
Jomandes,  a  name  which  appears  only  in  inferior  Mss.).  Jordanes  (a  Christian 
name  suggesting  the  river  Jordan)  was  a  native  of  Lower  Moesia.  and  lived  in 
the  sixth  contury  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  It  is  not  quite  certain  to  whAt 
nationality  he  belonged  ;  but  it  is  less  probable  that  ho  was  a  genuine  Goth  or 
even  a  Teuton  than  that  he  was  of  Alamo  descent.  A  certain  Candao  had  lod  a 
mixed  body  of  barbarians,  Scyri,  Sadagarii,  and  Alans  (see  Got.  1.  265),  into 
Lower  Moesia  and  Scythia ;  they  had  settled  in  the  land,  assimilated  themselves 
to  the  surrounding  Goths,  and  adopted  the  Gothic  name,  more  illustrious  than 

1  Detlefsen  (Hermes,  32,  191-201)  adopts  the  reading  guionibti*  (from  the  Bamberg 
Ms.),  and  explains  Inguammku*  (see  Pliny,  N.  H.  tv.  97),  and  refers  aewtearium  Lh\  to 
tbs  North  German  coast  to  Jutland. 

Mn  thrtr  own  language  the  Goths  were  called  Gutans  or  GutAs,  and  three  forms 
Mm  to  explain  Gu tones  and  the  later  Gothi.  It  has  Iwwn  suggested  that  the  th  (rJrfot, 
and  io  Ptolemy  rvdwrtt)  is  an  echo  of  Gut-thiuda,  "  the  Gothic  people  See  Schmidt, 
Geech.  der  deuUchen  BtAmme,  p.  50. 
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their  own.  The  grandfather  of  Jordanes  had  been  a  notary  of  Gan  dec,  and 
Jordanes  himself  was  secretary  of  Candac’g  nephew  Gunfchigis.  This  connexion 
of  the  family  of  Jordanes  with  a  family  which  was  oertainly  not  Gothic,  combined 
with  the  name  of  his  father  Alanoviimnthee,  leads  ns  to  conclude  that  Jordanes 
was  an  Alan  ;  *  and  this  was  quite  consistent  with  his  being  an  ardent  “  Goth 
The  small  Alanio  settlement  of  Moesia  merged  itself  in  the  Gothic  people,  just  as 
the  larger  Alanic  population  of  Spain  merged  itself  in  the  Vandalic  nation. 
Beginning  life  as  a  scribe,  Jordanes  ended  it  as  a  monk  (Getioa,  1.  266),  perhaps 
as  a  bishop ;  it  has  been  proposed  to  identify  him  with  a  bishop  of  Croton  who 
lived  at  the  same  time  and  bore  the  same  name  (Mansi,  ix.  60). 

Jordanes  wrote  his  Getica  in  the  year  551.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
say  that  he  had  no  literary  training  (agrammatus) ;  this  fact  is  written  large  all 
over  his  work.  He  states  that  his  book  was  the  result  of  a  three  days*  study  of 
the  Gothic  History  of  Cassiodorus  the  learned  minister  of  Theodoric.  The  fad 
is  that  the  Getica  is  simply  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work  of  Cassiodorus  (in 
twelve  books) ;  and  modem  critics  (Usener,  Hodgkin)  not  unreasonably  question 
the  “three  days”  of  Jordanes.  Thus,  when  we  are  dealing  with  Jordanes*  we 
are  really,  in  most  cases,  dealing  with  Cassiodorus ;  and  the  spirit,  the  tendency 
of  Cassiodorus  is  faithfully  reflected  in  Jordanes.  To  praise  the  Gothic  race,  and 
especially  the  Amal  line  to  which  Theodoric  belonged,  was  the  aim  of  tbit 
monarch's  minister;  Jordanes  writes  in  the  same  spirit  and  echoes  the  antipathy 
to  the  Vandals  which  was  expressed  by  Cassiodorus.  There  are,  however,  also 
certain  original  elements  in  the  Getica.  There  is  a  significant  contrast  between 
the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Balkan  peninsula 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  empire,  which  are  displayed  in  this  treatise. 
The  stress  laid  on  the  Gothic  foederati  may  be  attributed  rather  to  the  Moesian 
subject  than  to  the  minister  of  the  independent  Ostrogothic  kingdom. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  lost  work  of  Cassiodorus  was  the  manufacture  of 
an  ancient  history  for  the  Goths  by  the  identifications  of  that  race  with  the 
Getae  and  with  the  Scythians.  It  is  indeed  possible  to  hold  that  the  Getae 
were  Goths  who  had  migrated  southward  at  a  remote  period.  The  second 
identification  was  suggested  by  the  geographical  comprehensiveness  of  the 
term  Scythia,  which  embraced  all  the  peoples  of  the  North  before  they 
appeared  on  the  scene  of  history.  These  reconstructions  are  eagerly  adopted  by 
Jordanes. 

It  may  be  well  doubted  whether  Jordanes  consulted  on  his  own  account 
another  writer  on  Gothic  history,  Ablavius  (cp.  Gibbon,  chap.  x.  note  5),  who  is 
merely  a  name  to  us.  He  cites  him  with  praise  (iv.  28  and  elsewhere) ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  laudatory  references  are  derived  from  Cassiodorus.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  supposed  that  Jordanes,  living  among  Goths,  counting 
himself  as  a  Goth,  had  some  independent  knowledge  of  old  Gothio  legends  ana 
songs  to  which  he  refers  as  mentioned  by  Ablavius  (&.,  qnem  ad  moaiim  et  in 
priscis  eorum  carminibus  pene  storico  ritu,  &c.).  The  emigration  of  the  Goths 
from  Scandzia,  the  island  of  the  far  north,  their  coming  to  the  land  of  Otttm,  and 
battle  with  the  SpcUi ,  are  a  genuine  Gothio  tradition;  and  stand  on  quite  a 
different  footing  from  the  Getic  and  Scythian  discoveries  of  Cassiodorus.  Oium 
is  supposed  to  be  the  marsh  district  on  the  Pripet,  and  the  Spali  to  have  lived  be¬ 
tween  the  Dnieper  and  Don.  See  Schmidt,  Gesch.  der  deutschen  Stamme,  p.  53. 

The  other  work  of  Jordanes,  a  summary  of  Roman  history  (entitled  de  summa 
tempo  rum  vel  origine  actibusque  gentis  Romanorum,  usually  cited  as  Romana|. 
written  partly  before,  partly  after,  the  Getica,  does  not  ooncern  us  here.  An  ac 
count  of  the  sources  of  both  works  will  be  found  in  Mommsen's  exhaustive  Pro* 
osmium  to  his  edition  in  the  Monumenta  Germanise  hi  at  orica  (1882),  from  which 
for  this  brief  notice  a  few  leading  points  are  selected.  The  reader  .may  also  bs 
referred  to  the  dear  summary  and  judicious  discussion  of  Mr.  Hodgkin  in  the 
introduction  and  appendix  to  the  first  chapter  of  his  Italy  and  her  Invaders. 

Some  other  points  in  connexion  with  Jordanes  will  call  for  notice  when  we 
come  to  his  own  time. 

*  There  are  internal  confirmations  of  this  oonclosion,  — signs  of  a  special  interest 
taken  bv  Jordanes  in  the  Alans ;  see  Getioa,  xv.  83,  xxiv.  126-7,  xlui.  221  See  Mommsen , 
Procemmm  to  his  edition,  p.  x. 
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16.  VISIGOTHS  AND  OSTROGOTHS — (P.  262) 

We  find  the  Gothic  race  severed  into  the  nations  of  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths 
in  the  third  century  a.d.  We  cannot  say  precisely  when  they  divided,  bat  the  split 
mast  have  been  subsequent  to  their  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  for  on 
the  Vistula  they  formed  a  single  dviias. 

Without  going  into  the  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  eponymous  king 
Ostrogotha  (whose  name  seems  to  conceal  a  real  person),  who  was  mentioned  by 
Ablavius  and  was  contemporary  with  the  Emperor  Philip  according  to  Gassiodorus 
(Jordanes,  Getica,  82  and  901,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  passage  in  Hist.  Aug. 
zxv.  6,  2 — Pollio’s  Life  of  Claudius — where  Dexippus  was  probably  the  source. 
Here,  as  invaders  of  the  Empire  are  enumerated : — 

Scythamm  diuerai  populi,  Peuci,  Orutunoi  Audrogoti , 

Teruingi  Kin,  Gipedes,  Celtae  etiam  et  ErulL 

The  form  Vssi  for  Tie,  —  Visigoths,  occurs  twice  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Pan.  in 
Avit  466 ;  Pan.  in  Maior,  468).  Greuthungi  and  Theruingi  occur  as  names  of 
Gothio  peoples  in  MamertinuB,  Eutropius,  Ammianus,  and  Olaudian.  In  Claudian, 
She  Greuthungi  are  olosely  associated  with  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  it  is  the  generally 
accepted  view  that  Greutungi  and  Tervingi  are  alternative  names  for  Ostrogoths 
and  Visigoths  respectively.  It  is  suggested  by  Schmidt  (op.  oit.t  67)  that  these 
names  arose  after  the  occupation  of  Dacia  by  the  Visigoths  (about  256  A.D.); 
Tervingi  meaning  the  people  of  the  forests,  and  Greutungi  inhabitants  of  the 
■and  steppes. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Ostrogothi  and  Visigoth!  originally  meant  East  Goths 
and  West  Goths,  as  explained  by  Jordanes  (Get.  82)  and  generally  believed.  It  is 
difficult,  for  instance,  to  account  for  the  absence  of  t  in  Visi(gothi).  See  Strait- 
berg,  in  Indogermanische  Foraohungen,  iv.  300  tqq.%  1894 ;  Schmidt,  Joe.  oil. 
Whatever  be  the  derivation,  the  names  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  ancient 
geographical  division  in  Scandinavia,  as  Gibbon  thought.  If  it  had  a  geographical 
meaning,  it  expressed  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  branches  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  Pontus. 

16.  THE  DEFEAT  OF  VALERIAN,  AND  THE  DATE  OF 
CVRIADES — (Pp.  290,  291) 

Valerian  set  out  in  257,  held  a  council  of  war  in  Bysantium  at  the  beginning 
of  268  (Hist.  Aug.  xxvi.  19).  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Cappadocia.  The  north 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  were  suffering  at  this  time  from  the  invasions  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  there  may  have  been  an  understanding 
between  the  European  and  Asiatic  enemies  of  the  Empire  (as  sometimes  in  later 
ages ;  as  once  before  in  the  days  of  Decebalus),  ana  that  Valerian  aimed  at 
preventing  a  junction  of  Persians  and  Goths.  Viet.  Parthica  on  ooinR  in  259 
a.d.  point  to  a  victory  perhaps  near  Edessa.  Where  Valerian  was  captured  is 
uncertain.  Cedrenus  save  in  Caesarea  (i.  p.  454) ;  the  anonymous  Continuator  of 
Dion  suggests  the  neighbourhood  of  Samosata.  The  date  is  uncertain  too. 
There  is  no  trace  of  Valerian  after  260  a.d.  Inscriptions  and  sculptures  on  the 
rooks  of  Nakshi  Rustan  have  been  supposed  to  commemorate  the  Persian  victory. 

Gibbon  in  his  44  probable  series  of  events  ”  has  distinctly  gone  wrong.  Two 
things  are  certain:  (1)  Sapor  was  twice  at  Antioch,  and  (2)  Cyriades  fell  before 
Valerian.  The  first  visit  of  the  Persian  monarch  to  Antioch  was  in  the  summer 
of  256,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  Cyriades  (also  called  Mariades,  see 
Muller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  192),  whom  he  had  set  up  in  that  city  as  a  Persian  vassal. 
Antioch  was  won  back  in  the  same  year  or  in  257 ;  Cyriades  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Persians  were  massacred.  See  Ammian,  xxiii.  5 ; 
Hist  Aug.  xxiv.  2.  The  second  visit  of  Sapor  to  Antioch  was  after  the  capture  of 
Valerian.  See  Aur.  Victor,  Cnear.  88,  8. 

17.  THE  PRETENDERS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  GALLIENUS,  KNOWN 
AS  THE  THIRTY  TYRANTS— (P.  296) 

Fait  public*  fui I,  says  Trebellius  Pollio  who  reoorded  the  deeds  of  the 
tyrants  in  the  Augustan  History,  ut  OaUieni  tempore  quicunque  potuit  ad  %m- 

YOL.  L — 32 
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perium  prosilweL  Gibbon  recognized  that  the  significance  of  these  shadow- 
emperors  was  only  “ collective ,r;  they  all  vanished  rapidly;  the  emperor's 
power  always  proved  superior.  Their  simultaneous  appearance  illustrates 
vividly  the  general  disintegration  of  the  Empire,  and  the  tendency  to  decentralisa¬ 
tion. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  add  a  few  details,  chiefly  references,  to  the 
succinct  account  of  Gibbon.  We  may  take  them  in  the  order  of  his  list. 

(1)  Cyriades.  See  p.  291.  and  Appendix  16. 

(2)  Macrianus.  The  generals  Macrianus  and  Balista  caused  the  two  sons  of 
the  former,  T.  Fulvius  Junius  Macrianus  and  T.  Fulvius  Junius  Quietus,  to  be 
proclaimed  emperors  (261  a.d.  ;  see  Hist.  Aug.  Vita  Gall.  1,  2).  It  is  a  question 
whether  Macrianus  their  father  (he  to  whom  Gibbon  imputed  the  blame  of 
Valerian’s  disaster)  assumed  the  purple  also.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt 
that  he  did  not.  We  have  (a)  the  negative  evidence  that  no  coins  which  can  be 
certainly  ascribed  to  him  and  not  to  his  son  are  forthcoming ;  ( b )  the  story  of  bis 
refusal  in  Hist.  Aug.  xxiv.  7-11 ;  and  (c)  the  positive  statement  of  Zouarme,  xii. 
24.  Against  this  we  have  to  place  the  apparent  statement  in  Hist.  Aug.  xxiii. 
1,  2-4  (“  apparent,”  because  the  passage  is  mutilated),  and  the  clear  statement 
in  xxiv.  12,  12,  which  is  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  immediately  preceding 
narrative.  Macrianus  is  described  as  refusing  the  empire  on  the  ground  of  old 
age  and  bodily  weakness,  and  casting  the  burden  on  his  sons.  Balista,  who  had 
offered  him  the  empire,  agrees ;  and  then  the  narrative  proceeds :  “  Macrianui 
promises  (clearly  in  the  name  of  his  sons)  a  double  donation  to  the  soldier*  and 
hurls  threats  against  Gallienus ;  accordingly  he  was  made  emperor  along  with 
Macrianus  and  Quietus  his  two  sonB,”  as  if  this  were  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
proceedings. 

(8)  Balista.  He  has  even  less  olaim  than  the  elder  Macrianus  to  a  place 
among  the  tyrants ;  throughout  he  held  the  post  of  prntorian  prefect.  Hist.  Aug. 
xxiv.  12,  4,  and  18. 

(4)  Odaenathus.  The  ground  for  placing  Odaenathus  among  the  tyrants 
seems  to  be  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  (Hist.  Aug.  xxiv.  15,  2)  and  that  he 
had  great  power  in  the  East.  But  a  tyrant  means  one  who  rebels  against  the 
true  emperor  and  usurps  the  Imperial  title.  Odaenathus  never  rebelled  against 
Gallienus  and  never  usurped  the  title  Augustus  (2*0affr6s)  or  the  title  Csesar. 
He  supported  the  interests  of  Gallienus  in  the  East  and  overthrew  the  real 
tyranny  which  was  set  up  by  Macrianus.  For  his  services  Gallienus  rewarded  him 
by  the  title  of  airroKpdr»p  or  imperator ,  an  unusual  title  to* confer,  but  not  neoes- 
sarily  involving  Imperial  dignity.  (This  title  is  enough  to  account  for  the  state¬ 
ment  in  Hist.  Aug.  xxiii.  12,  1.)  As  a  king  he  held  the  same  position  that,  for 
instance,  Agrippa  held  under  Claudius.  An  inscription  of  a  statue  which  two 
of  his  generals  erected  in  his  honour  in  271  a.d.  has  been  preserved  (de  Vogue, 
Syrie  centrale,  p.  28)  and  there  he  is  entitled  king  of  kings.  This,  as  Schiller 
says  (i.  838),  should  be  decisive. 

(5)  Zenobia.  What  applies  to  Odaenathus  applies  to  Zenobia  as  far  as  the 
reign  of  Gallienus  is  concerned.  She  received  the  title  Sc/tarri}  in  Egypt,  bat 
not  till  after  271  and  doubtless  with  the  permission  of  Claudius. 

(6)  Postumus.  (See  note  86,  p.  276.)  M.  Cassianius  Lafcinius  Postumus  made 
his  residence  at  Trier,  was  acknowledged  in  Spain  and  Britain,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  effective  measures  for  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  Gaul.  In  262  he 
celebrated  his  quinquennalia  (Eckhel,  vii.  438).  His  ooinage  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  lawful  emperors  of  the  time ;  it  did  not  pass  current  in  Italy,  and  the 
Imperial  money  was  excluded  from  Gaul  (Mommsen,  Bom.  Miinxwesen,  815). 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  Postumus  was  faithful  to  the  idea  of  Rome.  fife 
was  not  in  any  sense  a  successor  of  Sacrovir,  Vindex,  and  Classicus  ;  he  had  no 
thought  of  an  anti-Roman  imperium  OaUiarum.  There  is  a  careful  article  on 
Postumus  (sub  Cassianius)  in  Pauly- Wissowa,  Realenoyolopadie,  by  Stein. 

(7)  Lollianus.  This  is  the  form  of  the  name  in  our  Mss.  of  his  Life  in  the 
Historia  Augusta  (xxiv.  5);  his  true  name,  Cornelius  Ulpianus  LaeUanus,  is 
preserved  on  coins  (Cohen,  v.  60).  In  a  military  mutiny  (268  a.d.,  in  his  fifth 
consulship)  Postumus  was  slain  and  L&elianus  elevated.  The  new  tyrant 
marched  against  the  Germans,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  this  struggle  (subUa 
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Qermanorum)  to  invade  the  empire  and  destroy  the  forts  which 
Poe  turn  as  during  the  year  of  his  role  had  erected  on  the  frontier ;  but  he  was 
slain  by  his  soldiers, — it  is  said,  because  he  was  too  energetio,  quod  m  labor* 
aisMHJ  asset  (Hist.  Aug.  xxiv.  5).  Viotorinus,  who  succeeded  him,  had  probably 
something  to  do  with  his  death. 

(8)  Victorinas.  In  265  a.d.  G&llienus  sent  Aureolus  to  assert  his  authority 
in  Qaul  against  Postumus.  In  the  oourse  of  the  war,  an  Imperial  commander 
M.  Piauvonius  Viotorinus  deserted  to  the  tyrant,  who  welcomed  him  and  created 
him  Cesar.  Viotorinus  obtained  supreme  power  after  the  death  of  Laelianus. 
He  reigned  but  a  few  months  ;  his  death  is  noticed  by  Gibbon  in  ohap.  xi. 

Victoria  or  Victorina.  The  mother  of  Viotorinus  (see  ohap.  xi.).  Her  ooins 
ere  condemned  as  spurious  (Cohen,  5,  75). 

(9)  Marius.  M.  Aurelius  Marius ;  Bckhel,  vii.  454.  Aooording  to  Hist.  Aug. 
ndT.  8,  1,  he  reigned  only  three  dayB  after  the  death  of  Victorinus.  Perhaps  he 
survived  Viotorinus  by  three  days,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  arose  as  a 
tyrant,  at  an  earlier  date,  perhaps  immediately  after  the  death  of  Postumus.  If 
he  had  reigned  only  three  days,  it  is  unlikely  we  should  have  his  coins.  Com* 
pan  Schiller,  1.  856. 

(10)  Tetricus.  (See  ohap.  xi.) 

(11)  Ingenuus.  His  tyranny  was  set  up  in  Pannonia  and  Moesia  in  the  same 

Car  as  that  of  Postumus  in  Gaul  (258  a.d.).  He  was  defeated  by  Aureolus  at 
ana — the  soene  of  the  defeat  of  a  more  famous  tyrant  In  later  times — and  slain, 
at  his  own  request,  by  his  shield-bearer. 

(12)  Regillianus.  A  Dacian,  who  held  the  post  of  dux  of  Illyrioum ;  his  true 
name  was  Regalianus,  preserved  on  coins  and  in  one  Ms.  ot  the  Historia  Augusta. 
He  had  won  victories  against  the  Sarmatians,  and  his  name,  in  its  corrupt  form, 
lent  itself  to  the  declension  of  rex :  “  rex,  regis,  regi,  Regi-lianus  ”  (Hist.  Aug. 
xxiv.  10,  5).  But  his  reign  lasted  only  for  a  moment.  His  elevation  was  probably 
dne  to  disaffection  produced  by  the  hard  measures  adopted  by  Gallienus  in  Pan¬ 
nonia  when  he  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Ingenuus. 

(18)  Aureolus.  (See  ohap.  xi.) 

(14)  Satuminus.  Of  him  we  know  nothing.  See  Hist.  Aug.  xxiv.  23,  and 
xxiii.  9,  1. 

(15)  Trebel lianas.  See  Hist  Aug.  xxiv.  26;  beyond  what  is  stated  there  we 
know  nothing.  PalaUum  in  arcs  Isauriae  oonsUiuit.  He  was  slain  by  an 
Egyptian,  brother  of  the  man  who  slew  ri£milianus,  tyrant  in  Egypt  (see  below). 

(161  Piso.  It  is  probably  a  mistake  to  include  Piso  among  the  tyrants.  He 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Macrianus  (see  above),  who  in  261  sent  him  to  Greece  to 
overpower  the  governor  Valens.  But  a  curious  thing  happened.  Piso,  who  had 
come  in  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  supported  the  cause  of  the  lawful  emperor 
Gallienus  (see  Hist.  Aug.  xxiv.  21,  4),  while  Valens,  who  represented  the  cause 
of  Gallienus,  revolted,  and  became  a  tyrant  himself.  Both  Piso  and  Valens  were 
alain  by  their  soldiers ; — the  news  of  Piso’s  death  had  reached  Romo  by  the  26th 
June  (Hist.  Aug.  ib.  3). 

Valens.  See  last  paragraph. 

dSmilianus.  He  threatened  to  starve  the  empire,  which  depended  for 
com  on  Egypt.  There  are  no  genuine  ooins  of  this  tyrant. 

(19)  Celsus.  Elevated  by  the  prooonsul  of  Africa  and  the  dux  UmiUs  IAbyoL 
Hist.  Aug.  xxiv.  29. 

Of  these  nineteen  Macrianus,  Balista,  Odaenathus,  Zenobia,  and  Piso  have  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  tyrants.  But  the  places  of  Macrianus  the  father  and 
Balista  may  be  filled  by  Macrianus  the  son  and  Quietus,  and  that  of  Odaenathus 
by  his  son  Waballath  (see  below,  App.  19).  Thus  the  number  nineteen  is  reduced 
to  seventeen. 

(20)  Felicissimus,  master  of  the  mint,  should  perhaps  be  added.  Hist.  Aug. 
xxvi.  38,  2,  4 ;  Aur.  Viet.,  Caoe.  35,  6;  Schiller,  i.  868. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Poliio,  who,  as  Gibbon  says,  11  expresses  the  most 
minute  anxiety  to  complete  the  number"  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  as  we  have 
seen  includes  somo  who  were  certainly  not  tyrants,  should  omit  two  names  of 
rebels  which  are  mentioned  by  Zosimus.  In  i.  38  (ed.  Mendelssohn)  this  historian 
says:  relry  14  trmra erhrrmw  a Jnj  (Gallienus)  rt  rov  Moupoveiev  «•) 
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AhpiAkov  Ktd  *A yrmvlrov  *ol  iripmv  w\u6wmw.  Aurelius  we  know ;  trdpovs  vXifomi  we 
know;  but  who  were  Memor  and  Antoninus?  Are  they  mentioned  by  Poilio 
under  other  names  or  did  they  not  reaoh  the  length  of  an  Imperial  title  ?  Of 
Antoninus,  it  would  seem,  we  hear  nowhere  else,  but  of  Memor  we  have  a  notion, 
in  a  fragment  of  the  Anonymous  Continuer  of  Dio  Cassius  (Muller,  F.  H.  Q.  iv. 
p.  193),  frag.  4,  where  the  mention  of  a  Theodotus  recalls  him  who  put  to  death 
JSmilianus  and  makes  us  think  of  Egypt.  (In  the  old  Stephanian  text  of 
Zosimus  Ktxporos  is  read  instead  of  VlAfiopos ;  but  the  unknown  Ms.  used  by  6te» 
phanus  seems  to  hare  been  worthless.) 

18.  THE  WALLS  OF  AURELIA  N — (P.  322) 

[Lanciani,  Le  mura  di  Aureliano  e  di  Probo,  in  Bull.  Aroheol.  Com.,  1892, 
p.  87  sqq.,  and  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  ancient  Rome,  1897,  p.  68  sqq.; 
Middleton,  Remains  of  ancient  Rome,  1892,  ii.  372  sqq. ;  Jordan,  Topographic 
der  Stadt  Rom,  1878,  i.  1,  340  sqq. ;  Homo,  L'Empereur  Aur&ien,  214  sqq.  (with 
map). 

On  the  Pomerium :  Mommsen,  Der  Begriff  des  Pomerium®,  in  Hermes,  x. 
40  sqq.  (1896) ;  Detlefsen,  Das  Pomerium  Roms  und  die  Grenzen  I ta liens,  ib.  xxi. 
497  sqq.  (1886) ;  Huelsen,  Das  Pomerium  Roms  in  der  Kaiserzeit,  ib.  xxii.  615  sqq. 
(1887) ;  Merlin,  X  propos  de  1’ Extension  du  Pomerium  par  Vespasien,  in  Melanges 
d’Arch6ologie  et  d’Histoire,  of  the  Eoole  fran^aise  de  Rome,  xxi.  97  sqq.  (1901). 

See  also  Huelsen,  Der  Umfang  der  Stadt  Rom  zur  Zeit  des  Plinius,  in 
Rdmische  Mittheilungen,  xii.  148  sqq.  (1897).] 

When  Aurelian  began  the  fortification  of  Rome  by  a  new  line  of  walls  (and 
of  271  a.d.),  which  Probus  completed,  the  city  had  three  distinct  limits,  the 
Pomerium,  the  Wall  of  Servius,  and  the  circumference  of  the  Fourteen  Regions. 

The  line  of  the  Pomerium  of  ancient  Rome  had  not  been  entirely  followed 
bv  the  Wall  of  Servius,  which  included  the  Aventine ;  and  the  Aventine  lay  out* 
side  the  pomerial  limit  throughout  the  age  of  the  Republic  and  till  the  time  of 
Claudius.  Augustus  did  not  extend  the  boundary  of  the  Pomerium,  but  Claudius, 
censor  in  47  a.d.,  marked  a  new  limit  for  it :  to  the  south,  by  taking  in  the  Aven¬ 
tine  and  the  region  round  Monte  Testaccio,  and  by  extending  it  on  the  south  of 
Mons  Caelius;  to  the  north,  towards  the  Campus  Martins,  and  beyond  the 
Oolline  Gate  near  the  Via  Salaria.  These  extensions  are  proved  by  pomerial  cippi 
or  boundary  stones  which  have  been  discovered  (0. 1.  L.  vi.  31537,  a — e  ;  op.  Aulus 
Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  13,  14).  Vespasian,  censor  73  a.d.,  extended  it  farther 
both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  also  beyond  the  Tiber  (C.  I.  L.  vi.  31638, 
a,  b;  Marucchi,  Bull.  arch.  Com.,  1899,  270  sqq.).  Further  extensions  were 
carried  out  by  Trajan  and  Hadrian ;  two  cippi  of  Hadrian  have  been  found  In 
the  Campus  Martius  {ib.  81539,  a,  b).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  law  that  no 
bodies  should  be  buried  inside  the  Pomerium  (Law  of  xii.  Tables,  x.  fr.  1)  was 
strictly  maintained  under  the  Empire  (the  burial  of  Trajan  in  the  olty  was  an 
exception).  Cp.  Cod.  Just.  ill.  44,  12  (law  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  290  a.d.). 

Meanwhile  Augustus  had  for  administration  purposes  delimited  the  line 
of  the  Fourteen  Regions,  corresponding  to  the  actual  inhabited  city  which  had 
far  outgrown  the  Servian  enclosure  in  every  direction.  This  line  was  entirely 
distinct  from,  and  larger  than,  the  Pomerium  in  its  final  dimensions  under 
Hadrian. 

The  barbarian  invasions  which  terrified  Italy  showed  that  the  Danube 
frontier  and  the  Alps  could  no  longer  be  considered  a  sufficient  fortification  for 
Rome,  and  Aurelian  had  to  repeat  the  work  of  ServiuB  but  on  a  larger  soale.  The 
new  fortification  must  proteot  the  city  as  it  actually  was,  that  is  the  Fourtesn 
Regions,  but  on  the  other  hand  in  tracing  the  line  of  the  new  wall  the  Emperor 
had  also  to  take  into  account  considerations  of  strategy,  and  the  work  had  to  be 
done  quickly.  Thus  Aurelian's  Wall  did  not  correspond  to  the  line  of  the  Four¬ 
teen  Regions  exactly,  though  it  approximated  to  it  It  crossed  the  Tiber  and 
enclosed  part,  but  rather  the  lesser  part,  of  the  Transtiberine  or  Fourteenth 
Region ;  and  bitB  of  some  of  the  other  Regions  were  also  left  outside. 

Aurelian  took  advantage  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  defence ;  but  this 
part  of  his  wall,  between  the  Pons  Aurelius  and  the  Porta  Flaminia,  has  entirely 
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disappeared.  The  expense  of  expropriation  was  naturally  great ;  it  has  been 
reokonod  as  more  than  seven  million  francs  (Lanoiani,  Ruins  and  Excavations,  68). 
Existing  buildings  were  utilised  as  far  as  possible.  For  instanoe,  the  Praetorian 
Gamp  formed  part  of  the  anosmia,  and  the  Aqueducts  (Marcia-Tepula- Julia, 
Claudia,  and  Anio  Novus)  south  of  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  were  used  by  dosing  the 
arches.  There  have  been  found,  for  instance,  tombs  in  the  wall  close  to  the  Porta 
Salaria ;  a  house  of  the  first  century,  near  the  Porta  Nomentana ;  the  gate  of  a 
villa  of  the  first  century,  near  the  Porta  Ardeatina.  There  are  proofs  that 
Anrelian  made  a  special  point  of  not  destroying  ancient  monuments. 

The  total  length  of  the  walls  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  19  kilometres. 
There  were  sixteen  gates  east  of  the  Tiber,  and  three  in  the  Transtiberine  region. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  existing  walls  represent  Aurelian’s,  as  extensively 
restored  by  Honorius,  and  constantly  repaired  since  then.  The  gates  and  the 
Transtibenne  Walls,  as  they  stand,  are  Honorian,  and  likewise  most  of  the  towers. 
The  towers  which  belong  to  Aurelian's  construction  are  all  square.  (For  the 
Honorian  restoration,  see  C.  I.  L.,  vi.  1188-1190;  Olaudian,  De  sexto  cons.  Hon., 
639  *qq. ;  the  Deeoriptio  Murorum  edited  by  Jordan,  Topographic,  ii.  678  $qq.) 

We  can  infer  from  Hist.  Aug.  xxvi.  21, 10,  that  Aurelian  extended  the  limits 
of  the  Pomerium  to  the  new  fortification,  when  he  returned  to  Rome  in  274  a.d. 

19.  PALMYRA  AND  THE  WAR  OF  AURELIAN— (P.  327) 

The  importance  of  Palmyra,  lying  in  an  oasis  halfway  between  Damascus 
and  the  Euphrates,  was  its  position  as  headquarters  of  the  oaravan  trade.  In  the 
first  century  it  belonged  to  the  Empire;  under  Hadrian  it  received  the  name 
Hadriana  Palmyra;  but  it  occupied  a  unique  position,  resembling  that  of  a  client 
state,  the  explanation  of  which  Mommsen  finds  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontier  against  the  Parthians, — the  responsibility  for  defence 
south  of  Zeugma  being  assigned  to  Palmyra.  Its  singular  position  is  illustrated 
by  the  official  use  of  the  Syriac  language — in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  only  Latin 
and  Greek  were  permitted.  (Compare  Mommsen,  Rom.  Geschiohte,  v.  422  sqq.) 
In  addition  to  the  municipal  officers,  there  was,  in  the  third  century,  a  governor 
of  senatorial  rank  who  was  appointed  by  Rome  from  the  most  distinguished 
Palmyrene  family  ;  described  as  TlaK^vp^wuw,  M  prince  of  the  Palmyrenes  " 

(Waddington,  Voyage  arch.  iii.  2602),  and  by  the  Greek  equivalents  of  the  Roman 
titles  cJarisrimus  and  eonsularis. 

Septimius  Odaenathus  held  this  position,  which  had  been  held  by  his  father 
and  his  brother  before  him,  in  258  a.d.  In  260  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  and 
defeated  Sapor.  Having  deolined  to  throw  in  his  fortunes  with  Macrianus,  he 
was  recognised  as  king  by  Gallienns,  who  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Eastern 
forces  with  the  title  of  a  dii®— doubtless  (rrparrjybt  ’Pwfuziwr  (Zonaras,  xii.  23).  In 
262-4  he  made  war  on  Persia,  reconquered  Mesopotamia,  penetrated  to  Ctesiphon, 
and  received  from  Gallienus  the  title  Imperator  (not  Augustus);  in  266-7  he  was 
killed  by  his  nephew. 

His  son  Waballath,  an  infant,  succeeded  to  his  father's  position  as  King  of 
Palmyra,  but  not  to  his  Roman  titles  and  office,  which  were  of  oourse  personal, 
and  were  not  couf erred  on  Waballath  by  Gallienus.  But  practically  his  mother 
Zenobia  retained  the  power  which  her  husband  had  exercised  over  the  Eastern 
provinces,  and  secured  them  by  defeating  Horaclian,  the  general  of  Gallienus. 
This  slate  of  things  continued  throughout  the  reign  of  Claudius;  Palmyra  did 
not  disown,  and  Olaudiua  did  not  insist  on,  his  authority ;  and  there  was  no  open 
breach  till  269  when  Zenobia  conquered  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  But  still 
Waballatti  did  not  assume  the  Imperial  title.  Then  when  Zenobia  attacked 
Bithynia  in  270,  Aurelian  was  forced  to  take  account  of  what  was  happening. 
He  met  the  situation  for  the  moment  by  concluding  a  convention,  he  gave  to 
Waballath  the  titles  which  his  fathor  had  borne:  nr  eonaulatu  rex  impralor 
dux  Romanorum ,  aa  wo  learn  from  coins,  which  form  an  important  source  for 
Palmyrene  history.  Coins  wore  struck  in  oommemoration  of  this  convention, 
with  the  heads  of  Aurelian  and  Waballath,  and  the  legend  AvpijAiartr  *ol  'Aftyrl- 
Sopsv  (a  Greek  rendering  of  Waballath's  name).  The  agreement  recognised,  and 
limited,  the  actual  state  of  things.  Zenobia  bore  the  titles  fierUivva  and  vtfio 
( A  uqutia) ;  see  above,  p.  498. 
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Aurelian  was  engaged  in  270-1  a.d.  with  the  delenoe  of  the  Danube  and 
Italy.  When,  in  the  course  of  271,  Zenobia  invited  a  rupture  by  the  proclamation 
of  her  son  as  Emperor,  Aurelian’s  successes  had  left  him  free  to  meet  the  crisis. 
[We  have  Im(perator)  C(aesar)  Vhabalathus  Aug(ustus)  on  coins.  Aurelian's 
image  disappeared  from  the  Syrian  and  Alexandrian  coins.]  Gibbon  wrongly 
placed  the  Emperor’s  Eastern  campaigns  after  his  war  with  Tetricus.  Tlie 
chronology,  according  to  the  most  recent  investigation,  is  as  follows : — 

Aurelian  left  Rome  in  the  last  months  of  271,  and  reached  Byzantium  in 
January,  272,  having  driven  back  an  invasion  of  Goths  from  Moesia  on  his  way. 
The  first  capture  of  Palmyra  followed  in  spring  272.  Then  he  returned  to  Europe 
(taking  with  him  Zenobia,  her  son,  and  the  prisoners  whom  he  spared)  to  repel 
an  invasion  of  the  Carpi  from  the  Balkan  peninsula  (summer).  During  his 
absence  Palmyra  with  Alexandria  revolted  and  he  was  forced  to  return.  A  cer¬ 
tain  Antiochus  was  proclaimed  King  of  Palmyra  (Zosimus,  i.  60 ;  cp.  E.  Relink*, 
Inschriften  aus  Syrien,  11  and  12) ;  and  Egypt  was  in  the  hands  of  Finnus,  who 
possibly  acknowledged  Antiochus.  Palmyra  was  reduced  at  the  end  of  272  and 
Egypt  recovered  at  the  beginning  of  273.  Then  Aurelian  hastened  to  Gaul,  and 
subdued  Tetricus  in  the  autumn.  See  Homo,  L’Empereur  Aur&ien,  p.  84  j qq. 

[A.  von  Sallet,  Die  Fiirsten  von  Palmyra  unter  Gallionus,  Claudius  and 
Aurelian,  1866;  De  Vogiife,  Syrie  centrale.] 

20.  CORRECTOR  ITALIC— (P.  836) 

As  Gibbon  notices,  two  statements  are  made  in  the  Historia  Augusta  as  to 
the  honourable  provision  which  Aurelian  made  for  Tetricus.  In  the  Life  of 
Tetricus  (xxiv.  24,  5)  we  read  :  conrectorem  totius  Italiae  fecit,  id  est,  Campaniae, 
Samni,  Lucanise,  Brittiorum  [Bruttii],  Apuli®,  Calabrire,  Etrurise  atque  Umbrise, 
Piceni  et  Flaminiro  omnisque  annonarise  regionis ;  but  in  the  Life  of  Aurelian 
(xxvi.  39,  1)  Tetricum  triumphatum  oorrectorem  Lucaniae  fecit  (so  Aurel.  Victor, 
Ac.).  Both  statements  cannot  be  true,  and  Mommsen  (Ephem.  epig.  L  140)  has 
proved  that  the  first  is  to  be  accepted  and  the  second  rejected. 

We  find  the  idea  of  a  governor  of  Italy  in  the  famous  advice  to  Augustus 
which  Dion  Cassius  (52,  21)  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Maecenas.  It  is  suggested  that 
Italy  beyond  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  miles  from  Rome  should  be  governed  like  the 
provinces.  But  as  early  as  214  we  find  0.  Suetrius  Sabinus,  a  consular,  as 
electus  ad  corrigendum  statum  Italia*  (0.  I.  L.  x.  5398)  and  at  a  later  period 
Pomponius  Bassus  Ijravop&rrip  'IraAfar.  See  further  Mommsen,  loc .  oit, 

and  Staatsreoht,  ii.  1086. 

Thus  we  find  that  correctors  of  all  Italy  were  occasionally  appointed,  during 
the  third  century.  Therefore,  Mommsen  argues  convincingly  (and  it  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  application  of  a  principle  of  historical  criticism) ,  the  notice  that 
Tetricus  was  corrector  Italia*  is  the  true  one.  For  a  later  writer  to  whom 
correctors  of  Lucania  were  perfectly  familiar  would  never  have  ohanged  a 
corrector  Luoaniae  into  a  corrector  Italia*. 

21.  PROBUS  AND  THE  LIMES  GERMANTCUS — (P.  367) 

The  statement  of  Gibbon  that  Probus  <(  constructed  a  stone  wall  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  and  strengthened  it  by  towers  at  convenient  distances,"  is  not 
warranted  by  the  evidence,  which  consists  entirely  of  two  remarks  in  his  Life  in 
the  Hist.  Aug. : — 

(1)  o.  13.  contra  urbes  Romanes  et  castra  in  solo  barbarioo  posuit  atque 
illio  milites  collocavit. 

(2)  c.  14.  sed  visum  est  id  non  posse  fieri  nisi  si  limes  Romanus  extends- 
retur  et  fieret  Germania  tota  provincia.  fid  refers  to  the  oommand  of  Piobas, 
that  the  German  dependent  tribes  should  not  fight  themselves,  but,  when 
attacked,  seek  the  aid  of  the  Roman  army.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  statement  of  fact  is  in  the  first  passage, 
from  which  we  learn  that  Probus  constructed  and  garrisoned  some  forts  on  soil 
which  was  then  barbarian.  The  second  passage  states  no  fact,  but  ventilates  a, 
perhaps  wild,  hypothesis.  What  Probus  seems  to  have  done  was  to  reoocupy  and 
re-establish  the  Limes  Germanicus  south  of  the  river  Main.  The  whole  ol  this 
limes  had  been  lost  in  the  invasions  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. 
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II  is  alio  to  be  noticed  that  the  actual  Wall,  constructed  long  before  the 
time  of  Probus,  was  not  a  regular  wall  of  hewn  stone,  and  that  its  length  between 
the  points  that  Gibbon  roughly  marks  was  more  than  300  (not  11  near  200  ”)  miles. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  limes  (both  the  tranB-Rhenane  and  the  trans- 
Dannbian)  was  due  chiefly  to  Domitian  and  Hadrian. 

The  limes  is  now  being  systematically  explored  and  surveyed  by  the  Reiohs- 
Limes -Kommisaion.  The  results  of  their  investigation  are  published  under  the 
title  Der  Obergerm&nisoh-raetisohe  Limes  des  Rdmerreiohs,  ed.  by  O.  von  Sarwey 
and  F.  Hettner,  which  appears  in  parts.  Interim  reports  appear  in  a  special 
journal,  the  Limesblatt,  and  yearly  records  are  published  in  the  Arohaeologisohe 
Anxeiger. 

(Compare  Mommsen,  Rdmische  Geschichte,  140  sqq. ;  V.  Sarwey,  Romisohe 
Stmssen  im  Limesgebiet,  in  the  Westdeutsche  Ztsohr.,  18,  1899;  Henog,  Krit- 
ieohe  Bemerkungen  zu  der  Chronologic  des  limes,  in  the  Bonner  Jahrbftoher, 
106,  1900 ;  DeSbriiok,  Gesohiohte  der  Kriegskunst,  2,  169.) 

22.  GERMAN  CAMPAIGNS  OF  DIOCLETIAN,  MAXI  MIAN  AND 
OONSTANTIUS  (A.D.  285-299MP.  890) 

fl>  There  was  a  campaign  in  spring  285,  against  German  invaders  of  the 
Danubian  regions,  in  consequence  of  which  Diocletian  assumed  the  title  of 
Germanicus  Maximus.  Cp.  Corp.  Insc.  Lat.  vi.  1116. 

(2)  In  286  the  Alamanni  (who,  pushed  by  the  Burgundians,  had  left  their 
old  abodes  on  the  Main  and  established  themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
within  the  limes,  from  Mainz  to  Lake  Constance)  and  Burgundians  invaded  Gaul, 
Maximian  was  at  Mainz,  in  June  (Frag.  Vat.  271).  The  Heruls  and  Chaibones 
also  approached  the  frontier,  but  their  host  was  destroyed  by  Maximian  [287, 
8eeok],  who  allowed  plague  and  famine  to  work  havoc  among  the  Alamannio 
invaders.  See  Pan.  Max.  11  and  Genethl.  Max.  17. 

(3)  At  the  beginning  of  287  [288,  Seeck]  marauding  expeditions  had  to  be 
repelled  and  Maximian  won  back  some  territory  beyond  the  Rhine.  Pan.  Max. 
6, 10. 

(4)  291 ;  war  with  the  Franks,  of  whom  large  numbers  were  settled  in  lands 
of  the  Nervii  and  round  Trier.  Cp.  Inoert.  Pan.  Constant.  C«s.  21,  and  Genethl. 
Max.  7. 

(5)  293,  summer;  Constantins,  having  taken  Gesoriacum,  invades  the  land 
of  the  Franks,  and,  returning  victorious,  settles  a  large  number  as  colon A  in  Gaul. 
It  has  been  conjectured  (Schiller,  ii.  132)  that  the  regions  of  the  Lower  Meuse 
and  Rhine  were  now  once  more  incorporated  in  the  Km  pi  re  as  the  province  of 
Germania  Secunda,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  List  of  provinces  found  at  Verona 
(tee  Introduction,  p.  xv.). 

(6)  After  the  recovery  of  Britain,  Oonstantius  busied  himself  with  the  fortifi- 
oation  of  the  Rhine  frontier.  In  298  the  victories  of  Langres  and  Windisch 
(Vtndonina)  were  won  over  the  Alamanni. 

(7)  In  299  Constantius  invaded  the  land  of  the  Alamanni;  Incert.  Pan. 
Constantio  Css.  2,  3. 

For  the  determination  of  the  chronology  see  Mommsen*s  study  in  the 
Abhandlungen  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1860;  Seeck,  Gesoh.  des  Untergangs  der 
anti  ken  Welt,  i.  pp.  413-4. 

28.  DIOCLETIAN'S  EDICT  DE  PRETIIS  RERUM  VENALIUM — (P.  406) 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Diocletian  in  the  field  of  political  eoonomy  was 
the  edict  (referred  to  by  Laotantiua  in  De  Mori,  persecutorum,  7 ;  partial  oopias 
of  it  have  been  discovered  since  Gibbon  wrote,  in  the  form  of  inscriptions)  fixing 
maximum  prioes  for  provisions  and  wages,  801  a.d.  See  Corp.  Insc.  Lat.  iii.  801 
sqq .  and  ib.  Suppl.  p.  1910  sqq.  It  had  been  found  that,  notwithstanding  plenteous 
harvests,  prices  and  wages  went  up.  The  soldiers  especially  suffered,  and,  unable 
to  purchase  their  provisions  from  thoir  pay,  were  obliged  to  draw  upon  their 
savings.  It  is  thought  by  Mommsen  that  the  law  was  not  universally  applied, 
but  only  In  the  Eastern  provinces  which  were  ruled  by  Diocletian ;  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  enforced  only  for  a  few  jean.  For  a  full  discussion  see  Mommsen's 
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paper  in  the  Berichte  der  kom  sachsischen  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.,  phil.-hist.  Bum, 
1851.  For  list  of  fragments,  see  Mommsen,  Hermes  25, 1890, 17  sqq.  This  does 
not  include  a  large  fragment,  containing  maoh  new  matter,  found  at  Megalopolis, 
in  the  excavation  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  and  published  by  W.  Loring 
in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  xi.  1890,  299  aqq.  Another  important  fragment, 
found  at  Algira  in  Achaea,  is  published  in  the  ’tywteplv  JbxoioAoyur^,  1899,  p.  147 
(it  furnishes  data  for  prices  of  wheat  and  barley).  The  text  of  the  edict  is 
published  in  a  convenient  form  by  Mommsen,  with  notes  by  Bliimner,  1893. 

The  monetary  reforms  of  Diocletian,  though  they  were  not  permanent,  have 
some  interest  in  connexion  with  this  edict.  He  ooined  a  new  aureus  of  GO  to  a 
pound  of  gold;  he  restored  the  denarius  of  silver;  and  introduced  some  new 
copper  coins.  The  relative  value  of  silver  to  gold  seems  to  have  been  determined 
at  14*27  to  1.  See  Finlay,  Hist,  of  Greeoe,  vol.  1,  App.  1. 

24.  THE  ARCH  OF  CONSTANTINE— (P.  457) 

Over  the  central  arch  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  which  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  dedicated  to  Constantine  in  315  a.d.,  to  commemorate  the  victory  over 
Maxentius,  is  the  following  inscription  (0. 1.  L.  vi.  1139) : — 

Imp.  Caes.  FI.  Constantino  Maximo  P.  F.  Augusto  S.P.Q.R.  quod  instincto 
divinitatis  mentis  magnitudine  cum  exercitu  suo  tarn  de  tyranno  quam  de  oxnni 
eius  factions  uno  tempore  iustis  rempublioam  ultus  est  armis  arcum  triumphi# 
insignem  dicavit 

Inside  the  arch  are,  on  either  side,  the  words  liber  atari  wrbis  and  fundatori 
quietis. 

The  view  of  the  antiquaries,  whom  Gibbon  follows,  in  supposing  that  the 
sculptures  of  this  monument  were  transferred  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan,  has 
prevailed  till  recently,  but  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Jones  (Notes  on  Roman  Historical 
Sculptures,  in  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  iii.  1896,  229  sqg.)  seems  to 
have  established  that,  while  the  reliefs  on  the  south  face  of  the  arch  “  underwent 
no  restoration  or  alteration  in  ancient  times,  but  were  simply  transferred  by 
Constantine's  order  from  one  monument  to  another,"  the  reliefs  on  the  northern 
face  have  suffered  alteration.  A  careful  examination  revealed  that  here  two 
Imperial  portrait  types  occur  alternately.  The  hunting  Beenes  present  a  portrait 
of  Constantine  himself,  and  the  head  has  been  substituted  for  that  of  another 
Emperor.  The  sacrificial  scenes  represent  an  Emperor,  whom  Mr.  Stuart  Jones 
has  given  convincing  reasons  for  identifying  with  Claudius  Gothicus,  to  whom 
Constantine  after  Maximian’s  death  in  310  affiliated  his  father  Constantius.  This 
disoovery  throws  a  very  interesting  light  on  the  official  legend,  first  referred  to  by 
Eumenius  fin  Paneg.  7).  The  heads  of  both  Constantine  and  Claudius  are  en¬ 
circled  by  the  nimbus.  It  follows  that  the  arch  had  already  been  appropriated 
by  Claudius,  and  that  Constantine  allowed  the  portrait  of  the  alleged  founder  of 
his  dynasty  to  remain  in  two  of  the  medallions.  Mr.  Stuart  Jones  makes  it 
probable  that  Claudius  transferred  the  medallions  from  the  templum  genii* 
Flaviae  built  by  Domitian  on  the  Quirinal,  or  from  some  other  Flavian  monu¬ 
ment.  The  eight  medallions,  originally  from  corresponding  pairs,  were  disar¬ 
ranged  in  their  new  distribution  on  the  north  and  south  fronts  of  the  arch ;  but 
Mr.  Stuart  Jones  is  able  to  point  out  the  principle  of  this  distribution :  on  the 
south  front  the  Emperors  of  the  early  Flavian  dynasty  are  represented  in  the 
unrestored  medallions,  while  on  the  northern  the  new  gens  Flavta  is  represented 
by  its  supposed  founder  Claudius  and  by  Constantine.  In  regard  to  the  date  of 
the  medallions  he  argues  for  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

The  eight  panels  on  the  north  and  south  faces  of  the  attic  of  the  arch  have 
been  shown  by  Petersen  to  date  from  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  to  belong  to 
a  series 1  representing  scenes  from  his  wars  on  the  Danube.  For  a  full  account  of 
them,  and  a  criticism  of  von  Domaszewski’s  interpretation  of  them,  see  Stuait 
Jones,  op.  cit.,  252  sqq.  (v.  Domaszewski’s  paper  in  Neue  Heidelbeiger  Jahrbucher, 
v.,  and  Die  Marcussaule). 

1  Three  other  panels  of  the  series  are  extant  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservator! 
Doubtless  there  were  once  twelve  altogether,  and  probably  they  decorated  a  triumphal 
arch  of  Aurelius,  which  Mr.  Stuart  Jones  thinks  was  close  to  the  Church  of  S.  Martina 
(In  whioh  the  throe  panels  were  preserved  till  1525) ;  op.  ciL9  252-3. 
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35.  POPULATION, OP  THE  GREEK  AND  THE  ROMAN  WORLD — (Pp.  37. 

46.  52,  54) 

The  ohief  critical  work,  containing  all  the  material,  on  this  subject  is  Julias 
Beloch 's  Die  Bevfilkerung  der  griechisoh-rSmischen  Welt,  1886.  He  does  full 
justice  to  the  importance  of  Hume'B  famous  Essay  on  the  Populousness  of  Ancient 
Nations. 

Beloch  reaches  the  following  rough  estimates : — 

Attica,  432  a.d.  :  free  population,  120,000  to  140,000  (p.  78) ;  slaves,  100,000 
(p.  07). 

Athens,  432  a.d.  :  80,000  citizens  of  every  age  and  both  sexes ;  20,000  to 
35,000  me  tics ;  60,000  slaves  (pp.  100-1). 

Italy  (exclusive  of  Cisalpine  Gaul),  first  century  B.C. :  4,000,000,  including 
slaves  (p.  418). 

Rome,  three  first  centuries  a.d.  :  800,000  (p.  412).1 

Egypt,  first  century  a.d.  :  5,000,000  ?  (p.  258). 

Roman  Empire,  under  Augustus  :  50, (XX), 000  to  60,000,000  (p.  502). 

The  principles  and  method  followed  by  Beloch  have  been  challenged  by  O. 
Seeck  in  tne  Jahrbiicher  ffir  Nationaldkonomie  und  Statistik  (iii.  Folge),  vol.  13 
(1897),  d.  161  sqq.f  and  E.  Komemann  in  the  same  periodical  critioises  his  treat- 
ment  of  the  Roman  oensus  statistics  (14,  291  sqq.).  Beloch  replied  to  Seeck  in 
vol.  13,  and  was  supported  by  E.  Meyer,  15,  59  eqq.  Seeck  thinks  that  the 
number  given  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  2,  885)  for  the  whole  population  of  Egypt, 
exclusive  of  Alexandria  (7,500,000),  is  probably  right,  and  that  2,000,000  is  not 
an  impossible  figure  for  the  population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

Beloch  is  now  inclined  to  increase  his  figure  for  the  total  population  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  thinking  that  tho  population  of  Gaul 
was  larger  than  he  had  supposed  (Rheinisches  Museum,  54,  1899).  Delbriick, 
Geschiohte  der  Kriegskunst,  ii.  p.  170,  estimates  the  total  population  at  60,000,000 
to  65,000.000  at  most. 

36.  THE  ROUMANIANS  AND  THE  EVACUATION  OP  DACIA— (P.  817) 

The  evacuation  of  trans-Danubi&n  Dacia  is  connected  with  the  controversy 
a a  to  the  origin  of  the  modern  Roumanians.  There  is.  on  one  side,  the  theory 
(popular  in  Roumania)  that  they  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Roman  popu¬ 
lation  of  Trajan's  Dacia  (the  most  able  representatives  of  this  view  have  been 
Xenopol  and  Jung);  while,  on  the  other  side,  Roesler  made  out  a  case  for 
supposing  that  the  province  of  Dacia  was  entirely  abandoned,  and  that  the 
mod  era  Roumanians  owe  their  origin  to  an  emigration  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  truth  probably  lies  between 
the  two  theories.  There  is  no  doubt  about  a  late  transmigration,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  probable  that  the  evacuation  of  Dacia  was  not  so  oomplete  as 
Roesler  thought. 

The  texts  are  as  follows : — 

Hist.  Aug.  xxvi.  39,  7 :  sublato  exercitu  et  provincialibus  ....  abduotos  ex 
ea  pupulos  in  Moeeia  collocauit. 

Rufus  Fostus,  8:  translatis  inde  Romanis. 

Eutmpius,  9,  15,  1 :  abductos  Romanos  ex  urbibus  et  agris  Daciae  in  media 
Moesia  oollocauit. 

Jordan es,  Rom.  217  :  euocatis  exinde  legionibus. 

Syncellus,  i.  p.  722 :  &r9pai  r«  «al  yvraaraf  cis  t6  fiscra/rarer  rijt  t rrjeas. 

(It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  passages  of  Hist.  Aug.  and  Eutropius  are 
derived  from  a  common  source  (namely,  the  Imperial  Chrottid* ;  see  above, 
p.  480),  as  the  contexts  show.] 

It  is  evident  from  these  texts  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  tho  mere  with¬ 
drawal  of  tho  army;  the  civil  population — though  not  necessarily  all — also  left 
tho  dominion  of  the  Goths.  Tbo  improbability  of  tho  inference  that  the  wholo 

1  Gardthausen,  Augustus  and  seine  Zeit,  ii.,  300-1,  discusses  the  increase  of  Roman 
citizen*  in  the  early  Ktupire,  and  observes  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  decline  of 
population  in  Italy. 
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Daco-Roman  population,  especially  the  rural  portion,  left  the  country,  has  been 
the  main  argument  for  the  theory  of  continuity,  but  some  positive  indications 
have  been  found  which  point  to  the  existence  of  a  Roman  population  there  in 
the  Hungarian  period  before  the  thirteenth  century.  (1)  The  old  Russian 
Chronicle  (Nestor)  states  (sub  a,  898;  Leger,  Ghronique  de  Nestor,  p.  19)  that 
the  Hungarians  “  crossing  the  great  mountains  which  have  been  since  named 
the  mountains  of  the  Hungarians,  fought  against  the  Vlokhs  [t.e.  Walachians] 
and  Slavs  who  lived  in  these  countries  ".  The  simple  and  obvious  implication  is 
that  there  were  Walachians,  i.e.  Roumanians,  in  the  ninth  oentury  in  Transil- 
vania.  (2)  The  mention  of  a  Walachian  Duke,  Ramuno,  in  the  Nibelungenlied, 
is  taken  to  prove  that  in  the  twelfth  century  there  were  Roumans  north  of  the 
Danube.  (8)  A  Hungarian  document  of  the  thirteenth  century  quotes  an  older 
document,  Hungarian  Qesta,  to  the  effect  that  Hungary,  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest,  was  known  as  pascua  Romanorum  (Endlicher,  Monumenta  Arpadiana* 
p.  248;  cp.  p.  96).  (4)  Some  other  documents  cited  by  X6nopol,  Histoire  dea 
Roumains,  i.  pp.  152-8. 

The  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  there  existed  throughout  the  middle 
Ages  a  Daco-Roman  people  in  Transilvania,  speaking  their  Roman  tongue,  and 
that  it  was  reinforced  in  the  thirteenth  oentury  by  emigrants  from  the  Balkan 
peninsula. 

Literature :  Roesler,  Romanische  Studien,  1871 ;  Jung,  Romer  und  Romanen 
in  den  Donaulandern,  1877 ;  Die  romanischen  Landschaften  des  rdmischen  Reich*, 
1881;  Pi5,  Ueber  die  Abstammung  der  Rumanen,  1880;  Hurmuzaki,  Fragments 
zur  Geschichte  der  Rumanen,  vol.  i.,  1878;  Hunfalvy,  Die  Rumanen  und  ihre 
Anspriiche,  1883;  Xfenopol,  Histoire  des  Roumains,  voL  i„  1896;  Tamm,  Ueber 
den  Ursprung  der  Romanen,  1891 ;  De  Martonne,  La  Valachie,  1902;  E.  Fischer, 
Die  Herkunft  der  Rumanen,  1904 ;  Sturdsa,  La  terre  et  la  race  roumaines  depub 
leurs  origines  jusquA  nos  joura,  1904. 

27.  GIBBON’S  REVISION  OF  HIS  FIRST  VOLUME 

The  first  volume  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  was  published,  in  quarto  form,  in 
1776,  and  the  second  quarto  edition  of  this  volume,  which  appeared  in  1782, 
exhibits  a  considerable  number  of  variants.  A  careful  collation  of  the  two 
editions  throughout  the  first  fourteen  ohapters  shows  that,  in  most  cases,  the 
changes  were  made  for  the  sake  not  of  correcting  mis-statements  of  fact,  but 
of  improving  the  turn  of  a  sentence,  or  securing  greater  accuracy  of  expression. 
Some  instances  may  be  interesting. 

First  edition.  Second  edition. 

P.  2.  Instead  of  exposing  his  Instead  of  exposing  his 

person  and  his  legions  to  person  and  his  legions  to 
the  arrows  of  the  Parthians,  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians 
he  satisfied  himself  with  the  he  obtained ,  by  an  honour * 
restitution  of  the  standards  able  treaty ,  the  restitution  of 
and  prisoners  which  were  the  standards  and  prisoners 
taken  in  the  defeat  of  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
Grass  us.  defeat  of  Grassus. 

P.  11.  The  peasant  or  mechanic,  The  peasant,  or  meohanic 

imbibed  the  useful  prejudice  imbibed  the  useful  preju- 
. .  .  that,  although  the  prow-  dice  .  .  .  that  although  the 
ess  of  a  private  soldier,  might  prowess  of  a  private  soldier 
escape  the  notice  of  fame,  it  must  often  escape  the  notice 
would  be  in  his  power  to  con-  of  fame,  his  own  behaviour 
fer  glory  or  disgrace  on  the  might  sometimesoonfer  glory 
company,  the  legion,  or  even  or  disgrace  on  the  company, 
the  army,  to  whose  honours  the  legion,  or  even  the  army, 
he  was  associated.  to  whose  honours  he  was 

associated* 
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P.  57. 


P.  65. 

P.  68. 


P.  67. 


P.  77. 


P.  81. 

P.  116. 

P.  120. 


First  edition. 

The  olive,  in  the  western 
world,  was  the  companion  as 
well  as  the  symbol  of  peace. 


The  general  definition  of  a 
monarchy  seems  to  be  that 
of  a  state,  <ko. 


Second  edition. 

The  olive,  in  the  western 
world,  followed  the  progress 
of  peace  of  which  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  symbol. 

The  obvious  definition  of  a 
monarchy  seems  to  be  that 
of  a  state,  Ac. 


On  the  most  important  oc¬ 
casions ,  peace  ana  war  were 
seriously  debated  in  the 
senate. 


The  most  important  resolu¬ 
tions  of  peace  and  war  were 
seriously  debated  in  the 
senate. 


The  present  greatness  of 
the  Roman  state,  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  manners,  and  the 
licence  of  the  soldiers,  added 
new  weight  to  the  advocates 
of  monarchy. 


The  present  greatness  of 
the  Roman  state,  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  manners,  and  the 
iioence  of  the  soldiers  sup¬ 
plied  new  arguments  to  the 
advocates  of  monarchy. 


However  the  latter  Tis.  the 
name  Caesar]  was  diffused 
by  adoption  and  female  alli¬ 
ance,  Nero  was  the  last  prince 
who  could  claim  so  noble  an 
extraction. 


However  the  latter  was 
diffused  by  adoption  and 
female  allianoe,  Nero  was 
the  last  prince  who  oould 
aUeae  any  hereditary  claim 
to  the  honours  of  the  Julian 
line. 


Which  .  .  .  had  just  fin¬ 
ished  the  conquest  of  Judaea. 


Which  .  .  .  had  recently 
achieved  the  conquest  of 
Judsea. 


To  ascend  a  throne  stream¬ 
ing  with  the  blood  of  so  near 
a  relation. 

Several,  who  had  sufficient 
greatness  of  mind  to  adopt 
several  useful  institutions 
from  a  vanquished  enemy. 


To  asoead  a  throne  pol¬ 
luted  with  the  recent  blood 
of  so  near  a  relation. 

Severn  s,  who  afterwards 
displayed  the  greatness  of 
his  mind  by  adopting  several 
useful  institutions  from  a 
vanquished  enemy. 


These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  numerous  oasos  in  which  alterations  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  language.  Sometimes,  in  the  new 
edition,  statements  are  couched  in  a  less  positive  form.  For  example  : — 


P.  10.  The  legions  themselves  The  legions  themselves 

consisted  of  Roman  citisens.  were  supposed  to  consist  of 

Roman  citisens. 


P.  85. 


And  he  even  condescended 
to  give  lessons  of  philosophy 
|  in  a  more  public  manner 
than  suited  the  modesty  of 
|  a  sage  or  the  dignity  of  an 
j  emperor. 


And  he  even  condescended 
to  give  lessons  of  philosophy 
1  in  a  more  public  manner 
than  was  perhaps  consistent 
with  the  modesty  of  a  sage 
.  or  the  dignity  of  an  em¬ 
peror. 
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There  are  also  cases,  where  something  is  added  which,  without  changing 
the  general  sense,  renders  a  statement  fuller,  more  picturesque,  or  more  vivid. 
Thus  : — 

|  First  edition.  .  Second  edition. 


P.  27. 


P.53. 


A  sandy  desert  skirted 
along  the  doubtful  confine 
of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Bed  Sea. 


The  spirit  of  improvement 
had  passed  the  Alps  and 
been  felt  even  in  the  woods 
of  Britain. 


A  sandy  desert,  alike  desti¬ 
tute  of  wood  and  water ,  skirts 
along  the  doubtful  confine 
of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Red  Sea. 

The  spirit  of  improvement 
had  passed  the  Alps  and 
been  felt  even  in  the  woods 
of  Britain,  which  were  gradu¬ 
ally  cleared  away  to  open  a 
free  space  for  convenient  and 
elegant  habitations. 


P.  62. 


The  sciences  of  physic  and 
astronomy  were  cultivated 
with  some  degree  of  reputa¬ 
tion;  but  if  we  except  the 
inimitable  Lucian,  an  age  of 
indolence  passed  away  with¬ 
out  producing  a  single  writer 
of  genius,  who  deserved  the 
attention  of  posterity. 


The  sciences  of  physic  and 
astronomy  were  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  Qrteks  ;  the 
observations  of  Ptolemy  and 
the  writings  of  Oaten  are 
studied  by  those  who  have 
improved  their  discoveries  and 
corrected  their  errors ;  but  if 
we  except  the  inimitable 
Lucian,  this  age  of  indolence 
passed  away  without  having 
produced  a  single  writer  of 
original  genius,  or  toko  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  arts  of  elegasU 
composition. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  at  a  later  period  Gibbon  set  to  work  to  revise 
the  second  edition,  but  did  not  get  further  than  p.  32  of  the  first  volume.1  His 
own  copy  with  autograph  marginal  notes  was  exhibited  in  1896,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Gibbon  Centenary,  by  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  and  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  corrections  and  annotations  are  as  follows : — 

P.  1  =  1  of  this  edition.  “  To  describe  the  prosperous  condition  of  their 
empire."  Read  times  for  empire. 

“  And  afterwards  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus."  The  following  note 
is  entered :  “  Should  I  not  have  given  the  history  of  that  fortunate  period  which 
was  interposed  between  two  iron  ages  ?  Should  I  not  have  dedneed  the  decline 
of  the  Empire  from  the  Civil  Wars  that  ensued  after  the  Fall  of  Nero,  or  even 
from  the  tyranny  which  succeeded  the  reign  of  Augustus  ?  Alas !  I  should :  but 
of  what  avail  is  this  tardy  knowledge  ?  Where  error  is  irreparable,  repentanoe  is 
useless. " 

P.  2  1.  “  To  deduce  the  most  important  circumstances  of  its  decline  and 

fall :  a  revolution  which  will  ever  be  remembered,  and  is  still  felt  by  the  nations 
of  the  earth."  These  words  are  erased  and  the  following  are  substituted:  ‘‘To 
prosecute  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  of  Rome :  of  whose  language,  religion 
and  laws  the  impression  will  be  long  preserved  in  our  own  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Europe  ",  To  which  an  observation  is  appended  :  “  N.JB.  Mr.  Hume 
told  me  that,  in  correcting  his  history,  he  always  laboured  to  reduce  superlatives, 
and  soften  positives.  Have  Asia  and  Africa,  from  Japan  to  Morocco,  any  feeling 
or  memory  of  the  Roman  Empire  ?  " 

On  the  words  “ rapid  succession  of  triumphs,"  note:  “  Excursion  I.  on  the 
succession  of  Roman  triumphs  ". 


1  It  is  stated  that  there  are  also  unimportant  annotations  in  vols.  iv.  and  vi. 
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P.  3  ■  8.  On  44  bulwarks  and  boundaries,"  note :  "  Inoertum  metd  an  per 
invidiam  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  11).  Why  must  rational  advice  be  imputed  to  a  base  or 
foolish  motive  ?  To  what  cause,  error,  malevolence,  or  flattery  shall  I  ascribe  the 
unworthy  alternative  ?  Was  the  historian  dazzled  by  Trajan’s  conquests  ?  " 

P.  6  =  6.  “  On  the  immortality  and  transmigration  of  soul "  (compare  foot¬ 

note).  Note  :  “  Julian  assigns  this  Theological  cause,  of  whose  power  he  himself 
might  be  conscious  (Ocuares,  p.  327).  Yet  I  am  not  assured  that  the  religion  of 
Zamolxis  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Trajan ;  or  that  his  Dacians  were  the  same 
people  with  the  Qetae  of  Herodotus.  The  transmigration  of  the  soul  has  been 
Mlieved  by  many  nations,  warlike  as  the  Celts,  or  pusillanimous  like  the  Hindoos. 
When  speculative  opinion  is  kindled  into  practical  enthusiasm,  its  operation  will 
be  determined  by  the  praevious  character  of  the  man  or  the  nation." 

P.  7  =»  6.  "  On  their  destroyers  than  on  their  benefactors."  Note  :  “  The 

first  place  in  the  temple  of  fame  is  due  and  is  assigned  to  the  successful  heroes 
who  had  struggled  with  adversity ;  who,  after  signalizing  their  valour  in  the 
deliverance  of  their  country,  have  displayed  their  wisdom  and  virtue  in  foundation 
or  government  of  a  flourishing  state.  Such  men  as  Moses,  Cyrus,  Alfred,  Gustavos 
Vasa,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Ac." 

41  The  thirst  of  military  glory  will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the  most  exalted  [char¬ 
acters  .  .  .  but  he]  lamented  with  a  sigh  that  his  advanced  ane,  Ac."  All  included 
within  the  brackets  is  erased,  and  the  following  substituted  :  14  the  most  exalted 
minds.  Late  generations  and  far  distant  climates  may  impute  their  calamities 
to  the  immortal  author  of  the  Iliad.  The  spirit  of  Alexander  was  inflamed  by  the 
praises  of  Achilles :  and  succeeding  Heroes  have  been  ambitious  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  Alexander.  Like  him  the  Emperor  Trajan  aspired  to  the  conquest  of 
the  East ;  but  the  Roman  lamented  with  a  sigh,"  Ac. 

P.  11  =  10.  44  A  just  preference  was  riven  to  the  olimates  of  the  north  over 

those  of  the  south."  Note  :  44  The  distinction  of  North  and  South  is  real  and  in¬ 
telligible;  and  our  pursuit  is  terminated  on  either  side  by  the  poles  of  the  Earth. 
But  the  difference  of  East  and  West  is  arbitrary  and  shifts  round  the  globe.  As 
the  men  of  the  North,  not  of  the  West,  the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were 
superior  to  the  Soitfh-Eastern  natives  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  It  iB  the  triumph  of 
cold  over  heat ;  which  may,  however,  and  has  been  surmounted  by  moral  causes.” 

P.  16  =  13.  44  A  correspondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions. "  Note : 

44  The  composition  of  the  Roman  officers  was  very  faulty.  1.  It  was  late  before 
a  Tribune  was  fixed  to  each  cohort.  Six  tribunes  were  chosen  for  the  entire 


legion  which  two  of  them  commanded  by  turns  (Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  526,  edit. 
Schweighaeuzer)  for  the  space  of  two  months.  2.  One  long  subordination  from 
the  Colonel  to  the  Corporal  was  unknown.  I  cannot  discover  any  intermediate 
ranks  between  the  Tribune  and  the  Centurion,  the  Centurion  and  the  manipularis 
or  private  leginary  [«tc].  8.  As  the  tribunes  were  often  without  experience,  the 

oenturions  were  often  without  education,  mere  soldiers  of  fortune  wno  had  risen 
from  the  ranks  (eo  immitior  quia  toleraverat.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  20).  A  body  equal 
to  eight  or  nine  of  our  batallions  might  be  commanded  by  half  a  dozen  young 
gentlemen  and  fifty  or  sixty  old  sergeants.  Like  the  legions,  our  great  ships  of 
war  may  seem  ill  provided  with  officers:  but  in  both  cases  the  deficiency  is 
oorreoted  by  strong  principles  of  discipline  and  rigour." 

P.  17,  footnote  63  =  16,  footnote  66.  44  As  in  the  Instance  of  Horaoe  and 

Agrioola."  These  words  are  erased.  Note:  44  quod  mihi  pare  ret  legio  Romans 
Tribuno  (Horst.  Semi.  1.  1.  vi.  46),  a  worthy  commander  of  three  and  twenty  from 
the  school  of  Athens!  Augustus  was  indulgent  to  Roman  birth,  liberis  Sena 
to  rum  .  .  .  militiam.  aazpioantes  non  tribunatum  modo  legion  um  sed  el  praefec- 
turas  alarum  dedit  (Sueton.  c.  36)." 

P.  32,  footnote  86  =  28,  footnote  93.  44  A  league  and  a  half  above  the  surfaoe 
of  the  sea."  Note :  44  More  correctly,  according  to  Mr.  Bouguer,  2500  toises 
(Bufion,  Supplement,  tom.  v.  p.  901).  The  height  of  Mont  Blanc  is  now  fixed  to 
8416  toises  (Baussure,  Voyage  dans  les  Alpes,  tom.  i.  p.  496):  but  the  lowest 
ground  from  whenoe  it  can  be  seen  is  itself  greatly  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  He  who  sails  by  the  isle  of  Tenerifl,  contemplates  the  entire  Pike,  from 
the  foot  to  the  summit.  *r 
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The  guiding  idea  of  the  historical  works  of  Eusebius  of  Osesarea  (270-840  a.d.) 
is  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  empire  for  which  Constantine  was  the  chosen 
instrument.  The  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  ten  Books,  composed  325  a.d.,  relates 
the  history  of  the  Churoh  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  final  victory  of  Constan¬ 
tine  over  Licinius.  About  ten  years  later  he  wrote  his  De  Vita  Constantini  in 
four  Books,  which  is  not  a  regular  biography,  but  a  memoir  to  illustrate  the  side  of 
Constantine’s  career  which  interested  the  Church.  In  387  he  wrote  his  Panecyric 
on  Constantine  (rpiajcovraerripiKSs),  of  which  co.  1-10  are  the  oration  whioh 
he  delivered  in  the  palace,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tricennial  jubilee  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  The  De  Vita  Constantini  contains  a  number  of  edicts  and  letters  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  which  some  critics  regard  as  inventions  of  Eusebius.  Seeck  declines 
to  make  any  use  of  the  documents  contained  in  it,  and  his  judgment  on  the  work 
is  :  “  Niohts  hat  dem  Andenken  des  groesen  Kaisers  mehr  geschadet  als  das 
Liigenbuch  des  Eusebios”.  Heikel,  however,  in  his  edition,  has  successfully  de¬ 
fended  the  genuineness  of  the  documents.  For  a  characteristic  of  the  Vita  see 
Ranke’s  suggestive  essay  in  his  Weltgeschiohte,  ii.  2,  249  sqq.  See  also  P.  Meyer, 
De  Vita  Constantini  Eusebiana,  1883  ;  V.  Schultze,  Quellenuntersuch ungen  zur 
Vita  Constantini  des  Eusebios,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte,  xiv.  503  sqg., 
1894 ;  Amedeo  Crivellucci,  Della  fede  storica  di  Eusebio  nella  vita  di  Constantino, 
1888  (Livorno) ;  F.  Gorres,  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  xx.  215 
*qq.,  xxi.  35  sqq.t  xxxiii.  124  sqq. ;  O.  Seeck,  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte, 
18,  821  sqq.,  1897.  Editions:  The  historical  writings  of  Eusebius  were  edited 
by  Heinicnen  in  three  volumes  (vol.  iii.  contains  a  commentary),  1868-70.  The 
complete  works  are  being  published  by  the  Kirchenvater-commission  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Academy.  Vol.  i.  (1902)  contains  the  De  Vita  and  the  Panegyrio,  edited  by 
Heikel.1  Vol.  ii.  (1903)  contains  the  Ecclesiastical  History  edited  by  E.  Sohwartz, 
with  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus,  edited  by  Mommsen.  Books  i.  to  iv.  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  have  been  edited  by  E.  Grapin  with  French  translation 
(the  text  is  that  of  Schwartz),  1905.  The  Syriac  version  of  the  History  has 
been  edited  by  W.  Wright  and  N.  McLean,  1898,  and  has  been  translated 
into  German  by  E.  Nestle,  1901.  Books  vi.  and  vii.  are  wanting  in  the  Syriac 
version ;  but  a  version  of  that  version  exists  in  Armenian,  and  these  two  Books 
have  been  translated  from  the  Armenian  into  German  by  E.  Preuschen,  in 
Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  N.F.,  vii.  8, 1902. 

To  understand  the  chronological  work  of  Eusebius,  we  must  alance  at  the 
"  Ohronographies  ”  of  Sextus  Julius  Africanus,  who  flourished  in  tne  early  part 
of  the  third  century  and  wrote  his  ohronographical  work  between  212  and  221  a.d. 
All  that  is  known  about  him  and  his  work  will  be  found  in  the  invaluable  study 
of  H.  Gelzer,  Sextus  Julius  Afrioanus  und  die  byzantinisohe  Chronographie  (1880). 
He  is  the  founder  of  Byzantine  chronography.  His  system  is  determined  by  the 
Jewish  idea  of  a  world-epoch  of  6000  years ;  and  he  divides  this  into  two  parts  at 


1  Also  the  spurious  Address  of  Constantine  to  the  Synod.  Heikel  shows  that  it  is 

Cirior  to  the  De  Vita  Constantini,  that  it  is  almost  oertainly  not  from  the  pen  of 
bins,  that  it  is  perhaps  later  than  A.D.  450. 
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the  death  of  Phalek.  He  is  concerned  to  prove  that  the  Incarnation  took 
place  in  the  year  5600  (  =  2  b.o.)  ;  after  whioh  there  are  500  yean  of  waiting  till 
the  end  of  the  world  and  the  beginning  of  the  millennium  or  the  World-Sabbath. 
The  date  of  Moses  was  fixed  at  1020  years  before  the  first  olympiad  by  Justus  of 
Tiberias,  and  this  view,  to  whioh  the  apologist  Justin  gave  ourrenoy,  is  main¬ 
tained  by  Afrioanus,  who  puts  Moses  in  3707-8  and  the  first  olympiads  first  year 
of  Ahaz  in  4727-8.  A  contemporary  of  Afrioanus,  Hippolytus  of  Rome,  also  wrote 
a  chronicle  of  the  world,  whioh  Gelzer  (ii.  23)  designates  as  a  very  feeble  perform¬ 
ance,  in  erudition  far  inferior  to  that  of  Africanus. 

The  Chroniole  of  Eusebius,  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome,  threw  that  of 
Afrioanus  into  the  background.  Gelzer  (ii.  42  sqq.)  gives  him  the  oredit  whioh  he 
deserves  for  his  excellent  critical  discussion  of  the  number  of  years  between  the 
Exodus  and  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  Here  we  have  a  contradiction 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  Book  of  Judges  on  one  hand,  and  the  Books  of  Kings 
on  the  other.  Eusebius  does  not  hesitate  to  oritioize  the  inspired  numbers  with 
masterly  ability,  just  as  if  they  ooourred  in  profane  documents,  and  rejects  the 
statement  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  “  In  later  patristic  literature  we  find  nothing 
similar.  The  Greek  Church  was  perfectly  speechless  at  the  boldness  whioh 
treated  the  chronological  sketoh  of  the  apostle  like  that  of  a  profane  author  *' 
(Gelzer,  ii.  47). 

Again  the  historical  instinct  of  Eusebius  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  his  era. 
While  Africanus  began  with  Adam,  this  instinct  taught  Eusebius  that  all  Hebrew 
events  before  Abraham  were  11  prehistoric,’*  and  so  he  dated  events  by  the  years 
of  Abraham,  whom  he  places  in  2017  b.o.,  whereas  the  date  of  Africanus  was  2900. 
But  this  was  little  oompared  with  his  boldness  in  rejecting  the  received  date  of 
Moses,  whom  he  placed  in  1612  b.c.  instead  of  1795  b.c. 

The  Chronicle  (in  two  books,  entitled  Tcurro^ar^  l<rropla  or  xpopurA  trvyypdp- 
para)  has  not  been  preserved  in  its  original  form,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments.  We  have  Jerome’s  Latin  translation  of  the  xporurol  icar6y*s  (Book  ii.). 
The  whole  work  has  been  preserved  in  an  Armenian  version,  and  of  this  a  Latin 
translation  is  accessible  in  A.  Schone’s  edition,  Eusebi  Chronicorum  libri  duo,  vol. 
i.,  1875 ;  vol.  ii.,  1866.  On  Jerome’s  version  see  Sohone,  Die  Weltohronik  dec 
Eusebius  in  ihrer  Bearbeitung  duroh  Hieronymus,  1900. 

Two  historical  fragments,  one  oovering  a.d.  293-337,  the  other  a.d.  474-526, 
first  printed  by  H.  Valois  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Ammian  (from  a  Ms. 
belonging  to  J.  Sirmond,  whioh  afterwards  passed  into  the  Phillipps  collection, 
and  was  translated  in  1887  from  Cheltenham  to  Berlin),  are  generally  described 
under  the  name  Anonymub  Valbsii.  This  title  is  misleading,  by  its  suggestion 
that  the  two  fragments  belong  to  the  same  work,  whereas  they  nave  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other ;  but  it  is  still  convenient  to  refer  to  them  under  the  old  title. 
Though  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ammianus,  Gardthausen,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Valois,  printed  them  at  the  end  of  his  edition.  The  authoritative  edition 
is  now  Mommsen’s  in  the  Chronica  Minora  (M.  G.  H.) ;  the  first  whioh  ooncems 
us  here,  being  printed  under  the  title  Origo  Constantin!  imperatoris  in  vol.  i. 
p.  7-11  (1891). 

The  unknown  author  of  thiB  fragment  wrote  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
Mommsen  designates  him  as  “  optimi  et  Ammiano  neque  aetate  neque  auotoritate 
inferioris”  and  adds  that  he  probably  wrote  “  ante  tempora  absolute  Christiana". 
Several  passages  ( e.g .,  20,  83,  84),  whioh  are  redolent  of  the  Christian  olerical 
style,  are  shown  to  be  interpolations  derived  from  Orosius  (Mommsen,  pref.  p. 
6  ;  op.  W.  Ohnesorge,  Der  Anonymus  Valesii  de  Constantino,  p.  88  sqq.,  1885, 
who  has  some  good  remarks  on  the  author’s  geographical  knowledge,  and  the 
probability  that  he  wrote  in  Italy). 

[The  Anontmi  Monodia  (first  published  by  Morelii  in  1691)  was  supposed  to 
be  (in  accordance  with  its  title  in  the  Palatine  Ms.)  a  funeral  oration  on  Con¬ 
stantine,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  ana  on  this  supposition  Gibbon 
made  important  use  of  it  (p.  224,  n.  26;  op.  p.  245,  n.  71).  But  it  is  only 
necessary  to  read  it  carefully  to  see  that  the  inscription  is  false,  and  that  it 
oannot  refer  to  the  younger  Constantine.  This  was  proved  by  Wesseling,  who 
made  it  probable  that  the  subject  of  the  oration  was  Theodore  Palssologus.  As 
the  argument  of  Gibbon  as  to  Fausta's  survival  was  reoently  repeated  by  suoh  a 
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oapable  scholar  as  Victor  Schultze,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Monodia  (Brieger’s 
Zeitsohr.  f  Kirohengesohichte,  viii.  p.  641;  apparently  he  had  not  read  the 
document),  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  briefly  the  chief  decisive  points.  (I 
cite  from  the  most  recent  edition:  Anon.  Graeci  oratio  funebris,  by  G.  E. 
Protscher,  1856.)  (1)  The  very  first  words  are  quite  impossible  in  an  orator  of 
the  fourth  century :  ‘'Av&pts  *P 'vpxuoi,  paWov  rStv  'Pw/xalcoy  work  Actyaya  Jwttvy^. 
(2)  The  subject  of  the  laudation  died  of  a  plague  (p.  14) ;  Constantine  according 
to  our  authorities  was  killed  by  violence.  (3)  M  rovrots  he  lUXoxovrfjcrov  xpbs  ri/ias 
wdx.tr  Mryou  (p.  16)  does  not  apply  to  Constantine,  nor  yet  (4)  the  statement  (p.  26) 
that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Iberia  (whether  Spanish  or  Caucasian)  to  get  him  a 
wife.] 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  history  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in  two 
books,  written  by  a  young  Athenian  named  Praxaqobas  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  is  only  known  to  us  by  a  brief  quotation  in  Photius,  cod.  62,  p.  20,  ed.  Bekk. 
(  =  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  2).  Photius  does  not  give  his  date.  Muller  says  he  wrote  at 
end  of  Constantine’s  reign,  or  under  Constantius,  ut  uidetur ,  but  does  not  give 
reasons.  In  accepting  this  date  as  probably  right  I  am  guided  by  the  following 
consideration.  Praxagoras  (Photius  tells  us)  was  a  pagan  fEAAi )v  rV  $pri<nc*lar), 
and  yet  he  praised  Constantine  very  highly,  setting  him  .above  all  his  prede¬ 
cessors  who  neld  the  Imperial  dignity.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  a  pagan 
living  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century — a  contemporary  of  Julian  and 
Eunapius — or  in  the  fifth,  would  have  adopted  this  attitude.  Hostility  to 
Constantine's  memory  is  a  note  of  Julian  and  all  the  pagans  who  came  after  him. 
Peter  thinks  the  work  was  composed  before  a.d.  330  (Gesohiohtliche  Litterateur, 
i.  442). 

Julian  has  been  treated  so  fully  in  the  text  that  only  bibliographical  points 
need  be  noted  here.  My  references  throughout  are  to  the  critical  text  of 
Hertlein  (Gibbon  used  that  of  Spanheim,  1696),  which  includes  the  extant  works, 
except  (1)  the  treatise  contra  Christianos,  which  has  been  ingeniously  reconstituted 
from  the  citations  of  Cyril  and  edited  by  C.  J.  Neumann,  1880 ;  and  (2)  six  letters 
which  A.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus  discovered  in  a  Ms.  at  the  pov^t  rijs  0« ot6kov 
in  the  island  of  Chalce  near  Constantinople.  These  are  published  in  the  Rhein- 
isches  Museum,  42  (1887),  p.  15  sqq .,  in  the  Maurogordateios  Bibliotheke  and 
elsewhere  [number  1,  to  his  uncle  Julian,  2,  to  the  priestess  Theodora  (cp.  Hertl. 
Ep.  5),  3,  to  Theodoras,  high  priest,  4,  to  Priscus,  6,  to  Maximin,  6,  pro\>ably  to  a 
priestess].  Three  of  these  [1,  2,  3]  are  considered  of  doubtful  authenticity  by 
Schwarz  in  his  valuable  Julianstudien,  Philol.  li.  p.  623  sqq.  (1892),  where  he 
tries  to  discriminate  in  the  extant  correspondence  of  Julian,  what  is  genuine, 
spurious,  and  doubtful.  He  condemns  letters  8, 18, 19,  24,  25,  34,  40,  41,  53,  54, 
60,  61,  66,  67,  72,  73,  75.  Doubts  are  attached  to  28,  32,  57,  68.  Letter  27  is 
mainly  genuine,  but  is  tainted  by  an  interpolation,  §  9-21.  (Schwarz  also  dis¬ 
proves  Cumont’8  conjecture  that  a  number  of  the  letters  are  the  work  of  Julian 
the  Sophist,  p.  626  sqg.)  Julian  wrote  a  special  work  on  his  Alamannic  campaign, 
not  extant  now,  which  was  used  by  Ammianus  and  Libanius  (see  below  under 
Ammianu8).  The  Cohortatio  ad  Grecos,  whioh  had  been  falsely  ascribed  to 
Justin,  has  been  shown  by  J.  Asmus  to  be  a  contemporary  polemical  tract  against 
Julian  (acc.  to  J.  Draseke,  Apollinarios  von  Laodicea,  1891,  p.  86  sqq.t  identical 
with  the  treatise  of  Apollinaris  on  Truth,  mentioned  by  Sozomen,  v.  18).  It 
was  used  by  Gregory  Nazianzene  in  his  Invectives.  See  Zeitsch.  fur  wissensch. 
Theologie,  xxxviii.  115  sqq.,  1895.  The  Therapeutic  of  Theodoret  seems  to  have 
been  directed  against  Julian’s  “  Rhetor-edict  ”  and  his  work  against  the  Galilaeans ; 
see  J.  Asmus,  Byz.  Zeitsch.  3,  p.  116  sqq.  [Modern  works :  J.  F.  Mucke,  Flavius 
Cl.  Julianus,  1866-8.  Kendall,  The  Emperor  Julian,  1878.  Naville,  Julien 
l’Apostat  et  sa  philosophic  du  polyth&sme,  1877.  Miss  Gardner,  Julian  the 
Philosopher,  1895.  P.  Allard,  Julien  L  Apostat,  3  vols.,  1900-3.  G.  Negri, 
L’imperatore  Giuliano  1’ Apostate,  1901  (Eng.  translation  by  the  Duchess  Litta- 
Visconti- Arose,  2  vols.,  1905).  Sievers  (in  his  Studien),  Julians  Perserkrieg.  Rode, 
Geschichte  der  Reaction  Kaiser  J.  gegen  die  christliohe  Kirche,  1877.  Schwarz, 
de  vita  et  scriptis  Juliani  imperatoris,  1888.  F.  Cumont,  Sur  l’authenticit6  de 
quelques  lettres  de  Julian,  1889.  Wiegand,  Die  Alamannenschlaoht  von  Strass- 
burg  (in  Heft  3  of  Beitr.  zur  Landes  und  Volkeskunde  von  Elsass-Lothr.,  1887). 
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Koch,  Leyden  Dissertation  on  Johan's  Gallic  campaigns,  1890. 
Tod  des  Kaisers  Julian.  1891.  and  Der  Perserkriecr  des  K.  J.. 


Reinhardt,  Der 
1892.  W.  Kooh, 


Tod  des  Kaisers  Julian,  1891,  and  Der  Perserkrieg  des  K.  J.,  1892.  W.  Kooh, 
Kaiser  Julian  der  Abtriinnige  (331-361),  1899.  R.  Asmus,  Julians  Brief  an 
Oreibasios,  in  Philologus  61,  577  sqq.t  1902.  Klimek,  Zur  Wiirdigung  der  Hand- 
sohriften  und  zur  Textkritik  Julians,  1888.  Bides  and  Gumont,  Recnerches  but 
la  tradition  manusorite  des  lettres  de  l'empereur  Julien,  1898.  See  also  G. 
Boissier’s  La  fin  do  paganisme ;  Petit  de  Julleville's  L'Ecole  d'Athdnes  au  iv« 


si&cle  aprfcs  J6sus  Christ.  On  Julian  legends  see  R.  F&rster,  Kaiser  Julian  in  der 
Diohtung  alter  und  neuer  Zeit,  in  Studien  sur  vergleiohenden  Litteraturge- 
sohichte,  5,  1  sqq.,  1905.] 

Of  the  life  and  works  of  Libanius  (814— o.  895  a.d.)  a  full  aocount  will  be 
found  in  the  standard  monograph  of  Sieyers,  Das  Leben  des  Libanius  (18681, 
which  is  full  of  valuable  research  for  the  general  history  of  the  time.  Reiske’s 
edition  of  the  Orations  and  Declamations  appeared  too  late  (1784-1797, 4  volumes) 
for  Gibbon  to  use.  The  Letters  were  edited  by  Wolf  in  1788.  1607  letters  are 
preserved,  of  which  Sievers  gives  a  full  dated  index  (p.  297  *qq.).  Four  hundred 
letters  professing  to  be  Latin  translations  from  originals  of  Libanius  have  been 
proved  by  R.  Fdrster  to  be  forgeries  (F.  Zambecoari  und  die  Briefe  des  Libanius, 
1876 ;  cp.  Sievers,  ib.  Beil.  T.  T.).  A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Libanius,  whioh 
has  long  been  a  serious  want,  has  been  undertaken  by  R.  Fdrster.  Three  volumes 
(1908-6)  nave  appeared,  and  contain  50  Orations.  Reiske’s  enumeration  has  been 
in  some  oases  changed.  The  dates  of  the  Speeches  of  Libanius,  whioh  oonoern 
us  in  the  present  volume,  are  probably  as  follows  (Reiske’s  numbering) : — 

(1)  Bcuri\uc6s  (lx.)=o.  848  a.d.  (849  a.d.,  Tillemont). 

(2)  M ovtptila  farl  Hucofirftclq  (lxii.)=c.  858  a.d.  (after  24th  August). 

(8)  'Avt* oxuc6s  (xi.)  =  860  a.d. 


8)  'A.vtioxik4*  (xi.)  =  860  a.d. 


JTlpo<nf>wtnjriKbs  'IovAior^  (xiiij  —  July  862  A.D. 
inr ip  ’Apttrrofdrovr  (xiv.)>»862  a.d.  (interoessi 


intercession  for  a  friend  who  had  been 


(6)  M ovtpbla  M  r  $  4r  A dfrp  ^ 

(7)  clt  'lovXiarbv  iwurow  (xii.)  = 


(lxi.)~862  a.d.  (after  28rd  October). 
I » 1st  January  868  a.d. 

—after  Maroh  863  a.d. 


®  |„after  Muoh  363  A  D. 

(9)  irpbt  Arr.  wtpl  rrfr  0 cur.  opyvis  (xvi.)  J 

(10)  nrl  'lov\iav$  (xvii.)  =  865  A.D. 

(11)  'Exirdtpios  M'lovKtcuKp  (xviii.)=365  a.d. 

(12)  vwlprrjs  *Ioukiavov  npMpias  (xxiii.)  =  879  A.D. 

Of  the  orations  of  Themistius  (a  younger  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Libanius)  those  which  concern  this  volume  are  the  PaneoyTios  of  Gonstantius :  i. 
a.d.  847 ;  ii.  a.d.  355 ;  iii.  (TIp*(t0*vtuc6s)  and  iv.,  deliverea  in  the  senate  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  a.d.  357.  The  subject  of  i.  is  QtAar0p*ir(af  which  Ohrist  (Gr.  Litteratur, 
p.  672)  designates  as  the  Schlagwort  of  Themistius, — a  pagan  whose  toleranoe 
Btands  out  in  contrast  with  the  temper  of  men  like  Libanius  and  Eunapius.  (Ed. 
Dindorf,  1832  ;  E.  Baret,  de  Themistio  sophista  et  apud  imperatores  ora  tore,  Paris, 
1858.) 

The  Latin  panegyric  of  Nazabiub  on  Constantine  (see  above,  p.  822)  and  the 
speech  of  thanksgiving  of  Claudius  Mambrtinus  to  Julian  are  printed  in 
Baehrens'  xii.  Panegyr.  Lat.,  as  x.  and  xi. 

Ammianus  Mabcellinus,  born  c.  380,  belonged  to  a  good  Antiochene  family 
fAmm.  xix.  8,  6),  and  was  thus  a  Oracus  (xxxi.  16),  though  he  wrote  his  history 
in  Latin,  which  had  become  a  second  mother- tongue.  Mis  good  birth  and  con¬ 


nexions  gained  him  admission  to  the  corps  of  the  domestici  (see  below,  App.  12). 
His  military  service  probably  lasted  somewhat  more  than  ten  years.  We  find 
him  at  Nisihis  in  358  under  Ursicinus  (xiv.  9, 1).  Next  year  he  is  in  the  west ; 
we  catch  him  on  the  way  to  Milan  (i6.  11,  5) ;  and  he  goes  with  other  protectores, 
domestici  and  tribuni  ( scholarum  ?)  on  a  mission  to  Kfiln  (xv.  5,  2,  and  xviii.  8, 
11).  But  in  357  he  returns  to  the  east,  to  the  scene  of  the  Persian  war  (xvi.  10, 
21),  and  Gibbon  notices  his  escape  from  Amida.  He  went  through  Julian's 
campaign  and  probably  retired  from  military  service  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  by  Jovian’s  treaty  (cp.  Biidinger,  Ammianus  Maroellinus  und  die  Eigenart 
seines  Geschiohtswerkes,  1895). 

His  Res  Gestse  in  thirty-one  books  was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  Tacitus, 
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and  began  with  Nerva  (xxxi.  16).  “  The  first  thirteen  books,  a  superficial  epitome 
of  257  years,  are  now  lost ;  the  last  eighteen,  which  contain  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  still  preserve  the  copious  and  authentic  history  of  his  own  times  ” 
(Gibbon,  ch.  xxvi.  n.  113).  Book  xiv.  begins  with  the  acts  of  the  Gsesar  Gallus 
in  353  a.d.,  and  book  xxxi.  ends  with  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  in  378  a.d. 
The  work  seems  to  have  been  finished  early  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  and 
he  won  by  it  a  considerable  reputation  at  Rome  (op.  Libanius,  Epp.  ed.  Wolf,  Ep. 
to  Amm.  Marc.  pp.  132  sgq.).  Characteristic  are  his  imitations  of  Taoitus  and 
Sallust,  and  his  oontempt  for  the  scandal-mongering  popular  history  of  Marius 
Maximus.  The  impartiality  of  Ammianus  is  appreciated  by  Gibbon,  and  gener¬ 
ally  recognized.  For  the  Persian  wars  his  account  is  not  only  that  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  but  of  an  eye-witness.  As  to  his  sources  for  Julian's  German  wars,  see 
below.  He  was  a  pagan,  but  was  not  unjust  to  Christianity,  of  which  he  speaks 
with  respect,  and,  though  an  admirer  of  Julian,  shows  by  a  very  strong  expression 
his  disapprobation  of  that  Emperor’s  measure  which  prohibited  Christians  from 
teaching  (xxii.  10,  7).  For  his  view  of  Christianity  cp.  xxi.  16,  18  (quoted  by 
Gibbon)  and  xxii.  11, 5  (nihil  nisi  iustum  suadet  et  lone).  His  remarkable  phrase 
about  tne  founder  of  Chkstianity  was  unknown  until  A.  von  Gutschmid  brilliantly 
restored  a  oorrupt  passage,  xxii.  16,  22  : — 

Ex  his  fontibus  [sc.  Egyptian  sources]  per  sublimla  gradiens  sermonum  amplitu- 

dine  Iouis  aemulus  non  uisa  Aegypto  militauit  sapientia  gloriosa. 

The  name  of  the  wise  man,  thus  described,  has  disappeared  from  the  Mss.,  and 
Valesius  proposed  to  substitute  Platen  for  non.  But  Gutsohmid  saw  that  the 
reference  is  to  Jesus,  and  that  the  abbreviated  name  ihs  had  fallen  out  accident¬ 
ally  after  his.  Thus  ex  his  Iesus  fontibus  now  appears  in  Gardthausen’s  text. 
(Non  u.  Aegypto  is  not  verbally  true,  according  to  the  account  of  Matthew,  but  it 
is  In  any  case  true  in  spirit.)  Ammianus  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 

In  connexion  with  this  passage  I  may  hazard  a  conjecture.  I  think  that 
when  Ammianus  went  out  of  his  way  to  conneot  Jesus  with  Egypt,  he  had  in  mind 
a  letter  of  Julian  to  the  Alexandrians  (Ep.  li.),  where  the  Emperor  reproaches 
them  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Galilean  superstition  in  their  cities.  The  general 
theme  of  the  letter  is :  What  is  Alexandria  to  Jesus  or  Jesus  to  Alexandria  ?  The 


Ptolemies,  he  says  (p.  557,  1.  7,  ed.  Hertl.),  otiriroh  *lii<rov  \oyots  rjti{rj<ray  abr4\yol& 
rp  r&y  ixBl<rrw v  YtiKiKaloov  8t8curica\l<f,  r^y  oiKOvOfxlay  airrp  Tabrrjy  bp*  Jjs  yvy  forty 
Malfxo) v  i^tipydaayro.  Again  (p.  558,  1.  7),  by  it  otir*  ifitis  othe  ol  varipcs  b/x&y 
iopdxacny  *1  rjoovv  oUrdc  xpVyat  0*by  \6ryoy  bwdpxuy.  I  suggest  that  Ammian’s  words 
are  a  criticism  on  Julian’s  argument,  and  tnat  non  uisa  Aegypto  was  suggested  by 
the  sentence  last  quoted. 

The  attitude  of  Ammianus  to  internal  ecclesiastical  history  has  been  well 
brought  out  by  Budinger  (op.  cit .  p.  15  egq.).  He  declines  to  enter  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  Christian  controversies ;  his  idea  is  that  the  Christians  fight  among  them¬ 
selves  like  wild  beasts. — His  ideas  of  morality  are  high  and  strict ;  he  believes  in 
progress  and  the  enlightenment  of  his  own  age,  cp.  xviii.  7,  7.  He  has  a  high 
ideal  of  the  imperial  authority.  He  shows  towards  the  Germans  a  certain  bitter¬ 
ness  which  is  never  apparent  in  his  treatment  of  the  oriental  nations.  That  he 
was  in  a  certain  measure  superstitious,  notwithstanding  his  enlightenment,  has 
been  brought  out  by  Biidinger. 

One  sharp  criticism  of  Gibbon  on  Ammianus  (see  p.  421,  n.  6)  is  due,  as  Mr. 
Hodgkin  has  pointed  out  to  me,  to  a  misunderstanding.  Ammianus  means  in  the 
passage  in  question  that  the  troops  were  not  to  reaoh  Persia,  but  to  muster  in 
Italy,  at  the  beginning  of  spring. 

A  reference  must  be  made  to  the  friendship  of  Ammian  with  his  fellow- citizen 
and  fellow-pagan  Libanius.  Their  correspondence  seems  to  have  begun  (not  very 
cordially  perhaps)  about  359:  Libanius,  ep.  141,  ed.  Wolf;  and  a  very  interesting 
letter  (oited  above)  is  extant  (date  390-1)  in  whioh  the  rhetor  admonishes  Ammianus 
to  go  on  with  his  nistorioal  work.  In  ep.  232  he  refers  to  6  itaKbs  *Awuay6s.  In 
other  letters  addressed  to  Ammianus  or  Marcellinus  there  is  nothing  to  identity 
the  writer’s  correspondent. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  sources  of  Ammianus :  Gard- 
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thausen,  Die  geograph  ischen  Quellen  Ammi&ns,  1873  (and  Goniectanea  Ammi&nea, 
1869) ;  Hertz,  A  ulus  Gellius  und  Ammianus  Marcell  inus  (Hermes  8,  1874) ;  A. 
Sudhaus,  de  ratione  quoe  intercedat  inter  Zosimi  et  Ammiani  de  bello  a  Juliano 
imperatore  cum  Persis  gesto  relationes,  1870;  Hugo  Michael,  de  A.  M.  studiif 
Ciceronianis,  1874,  die  verlorenen  Bucher  des  Ammianus  M.,  1880.  In  Hermes 
25, 1889,  E.  von  Borries,  Die  Quellen  zu  den  Feldzfigen  Julians  des  Abtrfinnigen 
gegen  die  Germanen  (p.  173  sqq .),  elaborately  and  ingeniously  disousses  the  question 
of  the  relations  between  the  sources  for  Julian’s  German  campaigns  (viz.,  Am- 
mi  an,  Libanius’  Epitaphios,  and  Zosimus). 

L.  Mendelssohn  (in  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Zosimus ;  see  below)  has  shown 
that  the  agreements  between  Ammianus  and  Zosimus  in  the  account  of  the 
Persian  expedition  of  Julian  depend  on  a  common  use  of  Magnus  of  Garrh®  (cp, 
Muller,  Frag.  Hist.  Gr®c.  iv.  4 ;  Zosimus,  3,  22,  4 ;  Ammian,  24,  4,  23). 

New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  chronology  and  sources  of  Ammian  by  O. 
Seeck,  in  Hermes  41,  481  sqq.  (1906).  He  points  out  that  annalistio  arrangement 
of  events  is  not  followed  consistently  or  throughout  by  Ammianus.  In  the  last 
portion,  from  the  end  of  book  xxvi.  there  is  no  annalistic  distribution.  Up  to  a.d. 
366  the  author  hardly  ever  omits  to  designate  the  consuls  of  the  year ;  from  367 
to  378,  they  are  mentioned  in  only  three  cases  out  of  the  twelve.  Seeck  concludes 
that  Ammian  had  not  himself  deliberately  selected  the  annalistic  form  ;  and  that 
the  annalistic  features  of  his  work  depend  on  the  nature  of  his  chief  sources  as  far 
as  the  year  366.  He  shows  that  these  sources  were  two  in  number,  one  of  which 
adopted  the  Thucydidean  division  of  the  year  into  summer  and  winter,  while  the 
other  was  based  simply  on  the  consular  year.  Seeck  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  the  first,  which  was  Latin  and  pagan,  is  identical  with  the  Annales  of  Virius 
Nicomachus  Flavianus,  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  not  earlier  than 
a.d.  383  (G.  1.  L.,  6,  1782,  1783) ;  and  he  has  given  plausible  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  second,  which  was  Greek  and  Christian,  was  the  work  of  Eutychianus  of 
Cappadocia,  a  soldier  who  served  in  the  Persian  expedition  and  wrote  a  chronicle. 
If  Eutychianus  had  been  carried  captive  into  Persia,  he  might  have  witnessed  and 
described  the  (partial)  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  28th  August,  360,  which  was  not 
visible  in  the  Roman  Empire,  but  is  noticed  (with  manifest  exaggeration)  by 
Ammian,  xx.  3, 1.  Some  remarkable  chronological  errors  in  Ammian  are  pointed 
out  by  Seeck,  ibid.,  485-86. 

Ammian  also  used  the  writings  of  Julian,  including  his  last  work  on  the 
Alamannic  campaign  (see  above  in  the  account  of  Julian). 

Borries  shows  that  there  were  no  “  Commentaries  ”  of  Julian  such  as  Heoker 
assumes  in  “Zur  Geschichte  des  Kaisers  Julian,”  1876  (op.  Die  Alamannen- 
sohlacht  bei  Strassburg,  in  Jahrbb.  fur  olass.  Philol.,  1879,  p.  59-80). 

Gardthausen’s  edition  of  Ammianus  (1874)  is  the  best. 

On  Ammian’s  geographical  knowledge  see  Mommsen,  Hermes  16, 1881. 

Eunapiub  of  Sardis  was  bora  about  347,  and  survived  414  a.d.  For  the  faots 
which  are  known  about  his  life  see  Muller,  Frag.  Hist.  Grsec.  iv.  p.  7-8.  He 
wrote  (1)  a  continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Dexippus,  which  ended  in  270  a.d.  and 
brought  it  down  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  I.,  in  395  a.d.  Then  (2)  he  com¬ 
posed  (c.  405  a.d.)  his  Lives  of  [23]  Philosophers  and  Sophists,  a  work  which  is 
preserved  (ed.  Boissonade,  in  Didot  series,  1849),  and  is  valuable  as  a  history  of 
the  fourth  century  renascence  of  sophistic.  (3)  About  ten  years  later,  he  took 
up  his  history  again  and  continued  it  to  404  a.d., — probably  intending  to  make 
the  death  of  Arcadius  (408)  his  terminus.  Of  the  history  we  have  only  frag¬ 
ments  (edited  by  Muller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.);  but  we  have  further  knowledge  of  it 
through  the  fact  that  it  was  the  main  source  of  Zosimus.  It  was  characterized 
by  all  the  weaknesses  of  contemporary  rhetoric.  For  the  history  of  events  from 
Diocletian  forward  Eunapius’  narrative  and  the  Epitome  of  Victor  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  from  a  common  source,  but  I  agree  with  Mendelssohn  in 
deciding,  in  opposition  to  Opitz  and  Jeep,  that  this  source  was  not  Ammianus. 
For  the  campaigns  of  Julian,  Eunapius  used  the  Memoirs  of  Oribasius.  Like 
Libanius,  he  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  old  religion,  and  an  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Julian.  Compare  Peter,  Die  gesohiohtliche  Litteratur  fiber  die  rfimische 
Kaiserseit  (1897),  vol.  2, 163-4. 
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For  Magnus  of  Carrhe  and  Eutychianus  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  Persian 
campaign  of  Julian,  see  Miiller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  4-6,  and  Mendelssohn’s  Preface  to 
Zosimus,  p.  xxx ix.  sqq. 

Z08IMU8,  count  and  ex-advocatus  flsci,  is  not  to  be  identified  with  either  of 
his  two  contemporary  namesakes,  the  grammarian  of  Ascalon  or  the  sophist  of 
Gasa.  That  he  lived  part  of  his  life  at  Constantinople  has  !been  inferred  from 
his  accurate  description  of  the  city,  ii.  c.  SO  sqq.  Like  Eunapius  he  was  devoted 
to  paganism,  and  hostile  to  the  Christian  Emperors.  He  survived  the  year  a.d. 
501,  as  (in  2,  38)  he  refers  to  an  event  in  that  year.  See  a  note  by  Mommsen,  in 
Bysantinische  Zeitschrift,  12,  583  (1903). 

Introducing  his  work  by  expressing  his  belief  in  a  guiding  providence  in 
history,  and  appealing  to  the  work  of  Polybius  in  which  the  wonderful  career  of 
Borne  was  unfolded,  Zosimus  proceeds  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  Imperial  history 
up  to  the  death  of  Claudius  (i.  1-46),  and  then  begins,  with  the  accession  of 
Aurelian,  a  fuller  narrative,  coming  down  to  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Alario  in 
410.  The  author  clearly  intended  to  continue  his  work  to  a  later  date  ;  if  the 
sixth  book,  of  which  there  are  only  thirteen  chapters,  had  reached  the  average 
length  of  the  first  five,  it  would  probably  have  ended  with  the  death  of  Honorius. 
Between  books  i.  and  ii.  there  is  a  great  gap,  corresponding  to  the  reigns  of 
Carus,  Carinus  and  Diooletian.  We  may  conjecture  that  book  ii.  began  with 
the  accession  of  Diocletian. 

The  important  question  of  the  sources  of  Zosimus  has  been  acutely  investi¬ 
gated  by  Mendelssohn  (see  Preface  and  Notes  to  his  edition}.  His  results  are 
briefly:  (1)  For  chaps.  1-46,  Zosimus  used  a  lost  source,  in  which  the  account  of 
the  Gothio  invasions  was  drawn  from  the  Scythica  of  Dexippus,  but  the  Chronica 
of  that  writer  was  not  consulted.  The  hypothesis  of  an  indirect  use  of  the  same 
source  will  explain  the  remarkable  agreements  between  Zonaras  and  Zosimus ; 
and  the  identification  of  the  source  is  bound  up  with  the  perplexed  question  of 
the  fontes  of  Zonaras.  But  see  further :  F.  Graebner,  Eine  Zosimusquelle,  in 
Byzantinisohe  Zeitschrift,  14,  87  sqq.,  1905.  (2)  For  the  main  body  of  the  work 
Zosimus  has  chiefly  relied  on  Eunapius,  as  can  be  Bhown  from  the  Eunapian 
fragments.  Besides  oracles,  and  one  or  two  passages  of  small  importance,  which 
he  has  taken  from  other  sources,  Mendelssohn  makes  it  probable  that  the  digres¬ 
sion  on  the  secular  games  at  beginning  of  book  ii.  was  derived  from  Phlegon’s 
treatise  on  Roman  Feasts ;  and  explains  the  agreements  between  Zosimus  and 
Ammianus  in  the  account  of  Julian’s  Persian  expedition  by  a  common  use  of 
Magnus  of  Carrhss  (op.  Zosimus’  own  words,  iii.  2,  4,  where  he  promises  to  tell  of 
Julian  fid\i<rra  &ra  rots  4aa 01s  xapa\*k*?<pdat  9o/ce?— -doubtless  an  allusion  to  Euna¬ 
pius).  (3)  For  the  last  years,  407-410  a.d.,  he  uses  Olympiodorus,  whom  he 
mentions.  It  is  important  here  to  consult  Sozomen,  who  used  the  same  source. 

There  is  an  elaborate  and  admirable  “  characteristic  ”  of  Zosimus  as  an 
historian  in  the  Analekten  to  the  fourth  part  of  Ranke’s  Weltgeschiohte  (Abth. 
2,  p.  264  sqq.).  See  also  Peter,  op.  cit.t  ii.  164  sqq. 

The  Consular  Fasti  of  Idatius  or,  correctly,  Hydatius,  the  Spaniard,  con¬ 
sist  of  three  parts :  (1)  from  the  first  oonsuls  to  the  foundation  of  Constantinople, 
830  a.d.,  (2)  from  a.d.  830  to  395,  (3)  from  a.d.  395  to  468.  Parts  i.  and  ii.  are  an 
epitome  of  a  chronicle  which  has  been  more  fully  preserved  in  a  Greek  form  in 
tne  Ohronicon  Pasghalb.  (Mommsen  has  printed  the  two  versions  side  by  side 
in  Chronica  Minora,  i.  p.  208  sqq.)  The  second  part  was  written  at  Constantinople 
"quae  etiam  in  chronicis  urbanis  hereditatem  quodammodo  Romae  veteris  sibi 
vindicavit  ”.  We  must  suppose  that  a  copy  reacned  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  was  continued  by  Idatius  concurrently  with  his  continuation 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Jerome,  along  with  which  it  has  come  down  (see  Mommsen, 
1.  0.  p.  201.  Also  C.  Frick,  in  Bysantinisohe  Zeitschrift,  vol.  i.  283  sqq.).  In  the 
second  part,  Idatius  seems  to  have  added  some  notices  from  the  Chroniolb  of 
Jerome  (composed  c.  380  a.d.). 

Of  the  four  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  earliest,  PgiLoaTOBOius  (born  before  365  (?) ;  flor.  o.  380-412  a.d.), 
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i a  the  most  interesting,  as  an  Arian.  Unluokily  his  “  Ecclesiastical  History  ” 
(whioh  beginning  with  Constantine  ended  In  425  a. d.)  is  only  known  by  the 
epitome  of  it  made  by  Photius  in  the  ninth  century ;  it  can  be  proved  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  oentury  Nicephorus  Xanthopulos  had  only  this 
epitome  and  not  the  complete  work  before  him.  (For  the  problem  as  to  how  far 
the  epitome  differs  from  the  original,  the  study  of  J.  B.  Asmus,  in  Byzantinische 
Zeitsohrift,  v.  30  sqq .,  1895,  is  suggestive.)  The  sources  of  Philostorgius,  Socrates 
and  Sozomen  have  been  elaborately  studied  by  L.  Jeep  in  Qusstiones  Frideri- 
ciansB,  1881,  and  Quellenuntersuchungen  zu  den  grieohisohen  Kirchenhistorikem, 
1884.  He  concludes  that  Philostorgius  made  use  of  Eunapius,  and,  for  the  late 
years  of  his  work,  Olympiodorus  (see  below,  voL  iii.  Appendix  1). 

Some  fragments  of  another  Arian  historian  (name  unknown)  are  preserved 
(as  Mr.  Gwatkin  showed  in  his  Studies  of  Arianism,  ed.  2, 1900)  in  the  Chronioon 
Pasohale.  P.  Batiffol  has  tried  to  show  that  this  writer  was  a  source  of  Philos* 
torgius  and  Theodoret  (Romische  Quartalschrift,  9,  p.  57  »qq.t  1895). 

Socrates  (orthodox ;  native  of  Constantinople)  brought  down  his  History  to 
489  a.d.  (op.  vii.  48),  in  whioh  year  (or  440)  he  can  be  shown  to  have  completed 
his  work.  His  sources  (referred  to  by  himself)  are :  Eusebius ;  Rufinus  (op.  ii.  1) ; 
Athanasius ;  three  Collections  of  Letters,  of  (a)  Arius,  ( b )  Constantine  against 
Arius,  (cl  Alexander  of  Alexandria  (cp.  i.  6) ;  Sabinus  (Bishop  of  Thracian  Hera- 
olea,  and  adherent  of  the  heresy  of  Maceaonius),  who  compiled  a  Collection  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Synods,  beginning  with  Nic»a  (*vvay*y)\  tAp  vvpoZlkAv),  doubtless 
filling  in  the  historical  connexion,  and  adding  comments  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  Besides  these,  Socrates  certainly  made  use  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Chronicle  (see  above);  and  Jeep  has  tried  to  show  that  he  used  Philostorgius 
and  Olympiodorus.  For  the  relations  of  Socrates  and  Rufinus  see  Gwatkin, 
Studies  of  Arianism,  p.  93  aqq. 

Sozomen,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates  and  likewise  orthodox  (probably 
native  of  Palestine),  proposed  to  traoe  the  history  of  the  Church  from  a.d.  824  to 
489  (where  Soorates  ended ;  see  Soz.’s  dedication) ;  but  the  work  as  we  have  it 
ends  in  425,  the  last  books  apparently  having  been  lost  (cp.  Jeep,  Quellenunter- 
suohungen,  p.  140).  He  used  Socrates,  but  also  went  to  the  sources  of  Socrates ; 
in  the  last  book  he  abandons  Socrates  for  Olympiodorus.  Op.  Sarrazin,  de 
Theodoro  Leotore  (in  Gelzer  und  Gdtz,  Diss.  Jenenses,  vol.  1,  1881). 

Theodoret  (orthodox)  wrote  his  work  (whioh  oomes  down  to  429  a.d.)  be¬ 
tween  441  and  449  a.d.  It  has  very  little  value,  adding  almost  nothing  to 
Socrates  and  Sozomen.  The  souroes  have  been  fully  investigated  by  A.  Gulden- 
penning,  Die  Kirchengesohiohte  des  Theodoret  von  Kyrrhos,  1889.  Besides 
Athanasius,  Arius,  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  he  used  (according  to  Giildenpenning) 
Soorates  and  Sozomen,  and  perhaps  Philostorgius ;  also  Ephraem  Syrus  and  the 
Gregories  of  Nazianzus  and  Nyssa.  The  most  elaborate  work  on  Theodoret  is  in 
Russian,  by  N.  Glubokovski,  1890. 

Besides  these,  two  other  Ecclesiastical  Histories  in  Greek  were  oomposed 
about  the  same  time,  whioh  are  now  lost  and  never  attained  the  same  popularity, 
those  of  (1)  Philip  Sidetes ;  op.  Socr.  vii.  26*7 ;  and  Hamack,  Texte  una  Unter* 
suchungon,  I.,  i.  179  sqq. ;  and  (2)  Heayohius  of  Jerusalem,  cp.  Fabrioius,  Bib.  Gr. 
vii.  548  sqq.  All  six  began  their  histories  about  the  same  place, — where  Eusebius 
ended.  Cp.  Hamaok’s  Sokrates  u.  Sozomenos,  in  the  Encyclopedic  of  Hersog 
u.  Plitt ;  he  calls  attention  to  the  differences  between  western  and  eastern  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  historians  in  motive,  aim  and  soope. 

Modern  Works  (compare  works  whioh  inolude  this  period  in  vol.  L,  Ap¬ 
pendix  1).  Ranke,  Weltgesohiohte,  vol.  iv.,  1888.  Seeck,  Gesohiohte  des 
Untergaugs  der  antiken  Welt,  vols.  i.,  ii.,  1896, 1901. 

Ecclesiastical  History.  Robertson,  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
vol.  !.,  1875.  Neander,  Allgemelae  Gesohiohte  der  ohristliohen  Religion  und 
Kirche,  vols.  i,*iii.,  1868-4  (English  translation  in  Bohn's  Library).  Gieseler, 
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Lehrbuoh  der  Kirchengesohiohte,  6  vols.  1881-57.  Hefele,  Conoiliengesohiohte, 
vol.  L,  ed.  2,  1878  (also  English  translation,  1671).  Hamack,  Lehrbuoh  der 
Dogmengesohiohte,  1886 ;  Geschichte  der  altohristlichen  litteratur :  Part  1,  Die 
Ueberlieferung  und  der  Bestand,  1893 ;  Part  2,  Die  Chronologie,  vol.  i.,  1896 ;  vol.  ii., 
1904.  Bardenhewer,  Gesohiohte  der  altkirohliohen  Litteratur,  vol.  ii.  (from  end 
of  the  second  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth),  1908  (vol.  i.  dealing  with  the 
earlier  writers  from  end  of  apostolic  age,  1902).  On  special  countries :  Duchesne, 
Pastes  4piscopaux  de  l'anoienne  Gaule,  2  vols.,  1894,  1900.  Albands,  Gallia 
Christiana  novissima,  2  vols.,  1895,  1899.  Moroelli,  Africa  Christiana,  3  vols., 
1816-17.  Lecleicq,  L’Afrique  ohrtitienne,  2  vols.,  1904.  Monceaux,  Histoire  lit- 
t4raire  de  l’Afrique  chr6tienne  depuis  lee  origines  jusqu’4  1’ invasion  arabe,  vol. 
i.,  1901.  Farlati,  Illyricum  Sacrum.  See  also  articles  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  and  the  Realenoyklopadie  fdr  protestantische  Theologie 
und  Kirche,  of  Herzog  and  Plitt  (3rd  ed.  by  A.  Hauck,  1896,  etc.).  For  other  books 
on  special  subjects  see  below  under  2,  4,  7, 18, 19. 

Monographs.  On  Constantine:  A.  Burckhardt,  Die  Zeit  Constantins  dee 
Grossen,  ed.  2,  1880;  J.  B.  Firth,  Constantine  the  Great,  1905;  Benjamin’s 
article,  Oonstantinus  I.,  in  Pauly- Wissowa,  Realenoyklopadie.  On  Constantines 
II.  Seeck’s  long  and  full  article,  annalistically  arranged,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  op.  tit. 
On  Julian  and  his  reign,  see  above,  pp.  561-2. 

Decline  of  Paganism.  E.  v.  Lasaulx,  Der  Untergang  des  Hellenismus,  1854  ; 
V.  Schultze,  Geschiohte  des  Untergangs  des  griechischrdmischen  Heidentums, 
2  vols.,  1887, 1892 ;  G.  Boissier,  La  fin  du  paganisms,  ed.  2, 1894.  These  super¬ 
sede  the  older  works  of  Beugnot  and  Chastel. 

2.  ORIGIN  OF  GNOSTICISM— (P.  18) 

Hilgenfeld  has  developed  his  view  as  to  the  rise  of  Gnostioism  in  his  highly 
important  work  on  early  heresies,  Die  Ketzergeschichte  des  UrohristenthumB. 
His  position  is  that  Gnosticism  was  founded  (as  Iren se us  said)  by  the  Samaritan, 
Simon  the  Magian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Apostolio  epoch,  and  thus  arose 
strictly  outside  Christianity,  but  yet  within  its  atmosphere.  Then  it  became  in 
a  way  Christian,  and  deeply  affected  Christianity,  both  by  breaking  down  Jewish 
Christianity,  and  by  calling  forth  a  combined  opposition  which  lea  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  united  Catholio  Church.  Hilgenfeld  repeats  and  defends  his  theory  in 
his  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  vol.  xxxiii.  1890,  p.  1  sqq .,  against 
the  different  view  put  forward  in  Haraack’s  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengesohiohte, 
vol.  i.,  1st  edition,  p.  178  sqq.  Hamack  holds  that  Gnosticism  arose  from  pre- 
Christian  syncretistic  religious  theories  (a  “  Religionsmischung  ”)  which  existed 
in  Syria  and  especially  Samaria,  and  aimed  at  a  universal  religion.  The  Gnostics 
he  describes  as  “the  theologians  of  the  first  century”  (p.  163);  they  took  up 
Christianity  at  once  as  a  universal  religion  and  opposed  it  sharply  to  Judaism 
and  other  religions.  In  Gnosticism,  he  says  (following  Overbeck),  is  represented 
“  die  acute  Verweltlichung  ”  (Hellenisation)  of  Christianity, — a  result  which  was 
only  obtained  by  a  gradual  process  in  Catholio  Christianity. 

Hamack  points  out  well  (p.  172)  that  Gnostioism  was  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  other  seots,  only  partially  related,  whioh  on  one  hand  shade  off  into 
Hellenism,  on  the  other  into  ordinary  Christianity ;  e.g.  Carpocratians  and  En- 
cratites  respectively.  He  deals  at  length  with  the  peculiar  position  of  Marcion,  p. 
197  sqq.  [Cp.  articles  on  Gnosticism  and  Marcion,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography.] 

Hamaok  has  since  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Gnostioism 
by  his  work  “  Ueber  das  gnostisohe  Buch  Pistis  Sophia”  (1891).  He  shows  that 
this  treatise  (for  which  see  above,  p.  15,  n.  34),  of  which  he  gives  an  elaborate 
exegesis  was  earlier  than  a.d.  302,  and  fixes  it  to  the  second  half  of  the  third 
oentury  (p.  94  sqq.).  He  shows  that  it  was  written  in  Egypt,  but  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  Valentinian  doctrines  (as  had  been  supposed)  but  rather  Ophite,  if  we  use 
this  elastio  word  to  oonnote  a  whole  group  of  Syrian  gnostic  heresies  (Ophites, 
Nioolaites,  Set  bites,  Kainites,  <fco.).  He  goes  on  to  develop  an  attractive  theory 
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that  the  Pistis  Sophia  is  identical  with  a  treatise  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  (De 
Har.  xxvi.)  under  the  title  oi  the  Small  Questions  of  Mary,  as  a  work  that  issued 
from  this  Gnostic  group,  and  he  even  tries  to  establish  that  it  represents  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  views  of  the  Sethites. 

A  long  and  important  study  on  Gnostio  works  preserved  in  Coptic  (the  Books 
of  Jed:  Ooptio  text  and  German  translation)  by  C.  Schmidt,  in  Gebhardt  u. 
Haraack,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  viii.  1  and  2,  deserves  speoial  mention.  Both 
Pistis  Sophia  and  the  Books  of  Jed  have  appeared  in  a  German  translation 
by  0.  Sohmidt,  1905. 


8.  WORLD-ERAS— (P.  25) 

The  system  of  Afrioanus  (see  above,  p.  560)  which  established  5500  years 
between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  incarnation  (trdpK<*<ns :  not  the  na¬ 
tivity,  ivayOpdhnitris)  of  Christ  was  adopted  by  many  subsequent  chroniclers :  e.g. 
by  Hippolytus,  by  Sulpioius  Severus,  by  Eutyohius.  It  was  also  accepted  by 
Eusebius,  but  in  his  chronicle  (see  above,  p.  560)  he  reckoned  events  from  Abra¬ 
ham,  2017  a.d.  On  this  system  a.m.  5500  was  concurrent  with  our  2  b.g. 

The  other  most  important  eras  were : — 

(1)  The  “  Byzantine  ”  or  “  Roman  "  era  (adopted  in  the  Chronioon  Pasohale) 
=a.m.  5507  (incarnation,  21st  March).  As  this  year  was  identified  with  1  b.c., 
and  as  the  Byzantines  made  Sept.  1  the  first  day  of  the  year,  we  must,  in  order 
to  reduoe  a  date  a.m.  to  a  date  a.d.,  subtraot  5509  for  the  months  Sept, 
to  Dec.  and  5508  from  Jan.  to  Aug.  Thus  a.m.  5958= a.d.  449  Sept.  1 — 450 
Aug.  31. 

(2)  The  “Antiochene’*  era  (used  by  John  Malalas)=A.M.  5967;  but  con¬ 
current  with  8-2  b.o.  The  rule  for  reducing  to  *  date  a.d.  is:  subtraot  5970. 
Thus  a.m.  6370  (-5970)= a.d.  400-1.  Op.  Gelzer,  Sex.  Julius  Africanus,  ii.  182. 

(8)  The  “  Ecclesiastical  ”  era  of  Annianus  (adopted  by  George  Synoellus  and 
Theophanes)  was  a.m.  5501.  (The  year  5500  ended  on  24th  March,  5501  began 
25th  March,  day  of  the  Incarnation.  The  same  day  of  the  month  (1st  Nisan)  was 
the  day  of  the  Creation  and  the  Crucifixion.)  This  year  was  concurrent  with 
9  a.d.  Therefore  to  reduce  a.m.  in  Theophanes  to  a. d.  we  must  subtract  (5501  -  9 =) 
5492.  Thus  a.m.  6000  ( -  5492) = a.d.  508. 

Annianus  (finished  his  work  412)  owed  much  to  his  elder  contemporary 
Panodorus  (o.  895-408) — as  has  been  shown  by  Unger,  op.  Gelzer,  op.  cit.  ii.  191 — 
and  both  were  the  main  foundations  of  the  chronicle  of  Syncellus.  Panodorus 
invented  an  era  which  found  little  favour.  He  placed  Christ's  birth  in 
▲.K.  5493. 


4.  EARLY  CHURCH  INSTITUTIONS— (P.  44) 

There  is  a  considerable  German  literature  on  early  Christian  institutions, 
from  Barn's  Der  Ursprung  des  Episkopats,  1888,  to  the  present  day.  Of  recent 
works,  E.  Ldning’s  Die  Gemeindeverfassung  des  Urchristenthums,  1889,  and 
Dobschiitz,  Die  urchristlichen  Gemeinden,  1902,  deserve  speoial  mention.  Im¬ 
portant  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  subjeot  in  England  by  Bishop  Light- 
foot  and  by  Dr.  Hatch;  the  latter  in  The  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian 
Churches  (translated  into  German  and  editea  by  Hamack),  1880,  doing  good 
service  by  pointing  out  resemblances  with  the  organization  of  religious  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  contemporary  pagan  world.  The  large  literature  relating  to  the 
Ignatian  Letters  is  also  directly  concerned  with  the  origin  of  episcopacy.  The 
subject  has  been  treated  from  a  wider  point  of  view  by  M.  R6ville  in  his  Lea 
origin es  de  l'6piscopat,  vol.  i.,  1894,  a  work  which  throws  light  on  many  points. 
A  very  brief  summary  of  his  results  (though  they  are  by  no  means  incontestable) 
in  regard  to  the  episcopate  will  be  appropriate. 

He  throws  aside  the  rrpwrov  rptvSos  of  many  of  his  predecessors,  “  le  funeste 
pr6juge  de  l’unit6  du  christianisme  primitif,”  the  idea  that  in  the  early  ohuroh 
the  institutions  found  in  one  community  existed  in  all  the  others.  Thus  for 
Paul's  time  the  evidenoe  of  the  Pauline  epistles  proves  that  there  were  episoopi  at 
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Philippi,  but  does  not  give  the  slightest  reason  to  assume  snob  in  Galatia.  The 
episoopal  functions  were  originally  administrative  and  financial  [and  liturgical] ; 
and  were  distinot  from  the  presbyteral  functions,  though  often  exercised  by 
presbyters ;  the  deacons  were  assistants  of  the  episoopi.  Thus  the  current  view 
that  bishop  and  presbyter  were  originally  synonymous  terms  is,  according  to 
RAville,  erroneous;  it  is  only  true  in  so  far  as  the  duties  of  instruction  came  to 
devolve  on  the  bishops  as  well  as  the  presbyters.  (1)  In  the  earliest  documents 
we  find  a  plurality  of  bishops  (and  this  was  still  tne  case  at  Oorinth,  when  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  was  written) ;  (21  in  the  last  years  of  the  first  century  a  single 
bishop  is  becoming  the  rule  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  (cp.  Pastoral  Epistles) ; 
(8)  the  third  stage  is  the  monarchical  bishop,  the  ideal  which  Ignatius  extolled  in 
his  Letters  (which  are  certainly  genuine)  as  the  true  remedy  for  the  disorders 
and  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  but  which  (the  monarchical,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  “ uninominal”)  was  not  yet  (in  the  second  decade  of  the 
second  century),  as  his  letters  prove,  a  reality.  For  the  organization  of  the 
Christian  community  in  Palestine,  consult  the  articles  of  Hilgenfeld  in  his  Zeit- 
schrift,  vol.  38,  1890,  p.  98  sqq.,  and  228  sqq. 

It  may  still  be  maintained  that  neither  M.  R6ville  nor  any  one  else  has 
satisfactorily  explained  how  bishop  and  presbyter  came  to  be  used  interchange¬ 
ably  at  any  time,  as  in  Acts  xx.  28,  and  the  1st  chap,  of  Titus. 

See  also  T.  M.  Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries, 
1902 ;  W.  Lowrie,  The  Church  and  its  Organization  in  primitive  and  Catholic 
times  (New  York),  1908.  On  the  development  in  Gaul  see  Duchesne,  Pastes 
6piscopaux  de  l’ancienne  Gaule,  1894.  See,  too,  Hamack,  Die  Mission  und  Aua- 
breitung  des  Chriatentums,  819  sqq . 

6.  THE  RESCRIPT  OF  ANTONINUS  CONCERNING  THE  CHRISTIANS 

— (P.  100) 

The  authenticity  of  this  edict  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined.  It  has 
oome  down  to  us  in  three  forms :  (1)  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iv.  18,  (2)  in  Rufinus 
H.  E.  iv.  13,  which  is  merely  a  free  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  in  Eusebius,  and 
does  not  rest  on  a  Latin  original,  (8)  in  a  fourteenth  century  Ms.  of  Justin. 
Hamack,  who  has  thoroughly  discussed  the  whole  question  (in  his  Texte  und 
Untersuchungen,  xiii.  4,  1895),  has  shown  satisfactorily  that  the  version  in  Justin 
is  not  independent,  but  is  taken  from  Eusebius  with  certain  M  tendenzios  ” 
ohanges.  'The  most  striking  difference  between  the  Justin  version  and  the 
Eusebian  (Rufinus)  is  in  the  title :  in  the  former  the  edict  is  attributed  to  Titus, 
in  the  latter  to  Marcus.  But  the  context  in  Eusebius  shows  that  he  regarded  the 
ediot  m  issuing  from  Titus ;  and  so  it  would  seem,  as  Hamack  suggests,  that  he 
found  the  incorrect  title  in  his  source  and  did  not  venture  to  omit  or  alter  it, 
while  he  assumed  it  to  be  wrong.  But  in  any  case,  the  title  is  a  clumsy  forgery, 
for  Marcus  is  described  as  *A pfittnos  (he  did  not  possess  the  true  title  ’AppcnajcJf  so 
early  as  161),  and  the  name  of  Luoius  Yerus  his  oolleague  does  not  appear.  In 
regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  rescript  as  Eusebius  gives  it,  Hamack  points 
out  that  he  had  a  Greek,  not  a  Latin  (as  in  other  cases,  iv.  9 ;  vii.  13 ;  viii.  17), 
oopy  before  him,  and  that  this  cannot  have  been  the  original.  The  comparison 
between  the  behaviour  of  Christians  and  pagans  to  the  advantage  of  the  former 
is  clearly  a  Christian  interpolation.  Hamack  attempts  to  restore  the  original 
Greek  form  of  the  rescript,  in  whose  authenticity  he  believes  (though  he  owns  that 
oertainty  cannot  be  attained).  The  rescript  was  an  answer  to  a  petition  of  the 
mur6v  of  Asia,  and  Hamack  thinks  that  the  copy  used  by  Eusebius  was  preserved 
(and  interpolated)  in  Christian  circles. 

The  difference  between  the  rescripts  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  was  that  the 
former  protected  the  Christians  against  calumnious  aoousation ;  the  latter  against 
the  accusation  of  atheism  in  general. 

6.  EXILE  OF  MARCELLUS  AND  EUSEBIUS,  BISHOPS  OF  ROME— 

(P.  189) 

Most  interesting  traces  of  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome  have  been  found  in  the 
Catacombs.  We  owe  them  to  the  activity  of  Bishop  Damasus  in  subterranean 
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Rome.  The  subject  oan  be  studied  in  English,  in  the  “  Roma  Sotteranea  ”  of 
Messrs.  Northcote  and  Brownlow  (2  vols.,  1879),  an  excellent  compilation  from 
the  researches  of  the  Cavaliere  di  Rossi. 

Maroelius  and  Marcellinus  were  “  different  persons  Marcellinus  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  inscription  of  the  Deacon  Severus  found  in  the  Cataoomb  of  St. 
Gallixtus  (op.  cit.  i.  350).  Both  Maroelius  and  Marcellinus  were  buried  not  in 
this  cemetery  but  in  that  of  St.  Priscilla  (ib.  304). 

Eusebius,  the  successor  of  Marcellus,  was  like  him  severe  to  the  “  Lapsed," 
and  like  him  banished.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  inscription,  found  in  the 
Gataoomb  of  St.  Gallixtus, — the  fellow  of  that  relating  to  Maroelius  quoted  in 
Gibbon’s  note  (p.  189). 

Heraolius  vetuit  lapsos  pecoata  dolere ; 

Eusebius  miseros  doouit  sua  crimina  Here, 
scinditur  in  partes  populus  gliscente  furore  ; 
seditio  caedes  helium  discordia  Htes  ; 
extemplo  pariter  pulsi  feritate  tyranni, 
integra  cum  rector  servaret  foedera  paois, 
pertulit  exilium  domino  sub  iudice  laetus, 
litore  Trinaorio  mundum  vitamque  reliquit. 

The  author  of  these  epitaphs  had  a  limited  vooabulary.  But  they  throw  light 
on  the  divisions  in  the  Bioman  Church  at  the  time,  and  on  the  interference  of 
Maxentius,  in  the  interests  of  order, — which  won  for  him  in  later  times  the  name 
of  a  persecutor. 

For  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  of  Rome  see  I.  B.  de  Rossi,  Inscriptiones 
Christian ae  urbis  Romae,  septimo  saeoulo  antiquiores,  2  vols.,  1861, 1888. 

7.  PERSECUTIONS  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
CENTURIES,  A.D. — (C.  XVI.) 


A  considerable  literature  has  sprung  up  in  recent  years  regarding  the  attitude 
of  the  Roman  government  to  Christianity  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  Th. 
Keim,  Rom  und  das  Christenthum,  ed.  Ziegler,  1881;  K.  J.  Neumann,  der 
rOmische  Staat  und  die  allgemeine  Kirche,  vol.  i.,  1890 ;  Th.  Mommsen,  der 
Religionsfrevel  nach  romischem  Recht/in  Sybel’s  Historisohe  Zeitschrift,  1890; 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  1898 ;  E.  G.  Hardy,  Christian¬ 
ity  and  the  Roman  Government,  1894 ;  A.  Hamack,  Christenverfolgungen,  in 
Protestantische  Realencyklop&die,  iii. ;  A.  Harnaok,  Die  Mission  und  Ausbreitung 
des  Christen  turns,  342  sqq.,  1902  (a  second  ed.  of  this  work,  in  2  vols.,  appeared  in 
1906) ;  A.  Linsenmayer,  Die  Bekampfung  des  Christen  turns  durch  den  rdmischen 
Staat  bis  zum  Tode  des  Kaisers  Julians  (363),  1905 ;  P.  Allard,  Le  Christi&nisme 
et  l’empire  romain,  1898 ;  Weis,  Christenverfolgungen,  1899  ;  Conrat,  Die  Christen¬ 
verfolgungen  im  romischen  Reiche  vom  Standpunkte  der  Juristen,  1897 ;  Le  Blant, 
Les  pers^cuteurs  et  les  martyrs  aux  premiers  si&cles  de  notre  6re,  1893. 

From  a  review  of  the  practical  policy  of  the  Roman  state  towards  foreign 
cults  Mr.  Hardy  concludes  that  they  were  tolerated  in  so  far  as  they  did  not  (1) 
injure  the  national  religion,  (2)  encourage  gross  immoralities,  (3)  seem  likely  to 
lead  to  political  disaffection  (p.  35-6).  Various  considerations  led  to  the  toleration 
of  Judaism,  and  Mr.  Hardy  points  out  that  its  toleration  would  by  no  means 
logically  lead  to  that  of  Christianity,  a  religion  “  claiming  to  overstep  all  limits 
of  nationality”  (p.  37).  The  contact  between  the  state  and  the  Christians  at 
Rome  in  64  a.d.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conflagration,  was  accidental.  The 
charge  of  incendiarism  broke  down  at  the  trials,  but  it  was  converted  into  a 
charge  of  odium  generis  humani  (a  brief  summary  of  the  anti-socialism  and  other 
characteristics  of  Christianity).  It  was  for  this  that  they  were  punished ;  and 
Suetonius  does  not  bring  their  punishment  into  connexion  with  the  Are,  which 
was  the  occasion,  not  the  ground,  of  their  condemnation  (Ner.  16:  adflioti 
suppliciis  Christian i  genus  hominum  superstitionis  nouae  ac  malefic®).  Hardy 
contends  strongly  that  in  the  Neronian  persecution  the  Christians  were  con¬ 
demned  as  Christians,  not  on  any  special  charge. 
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This  charge  odium  generis  human* ,  for  the  use  of  which  the  Neronian  episode 
set  a  precedent,  did  not  oome  under  maiestas  or  the  formula  of  any  regular 
quastio.  According  to  Mommsen,  whose  view  in  this  respect  Hardy  accepts,  it 
was  a  matter  for  polioe  regulation,  to  be  dealt  with  by  virtue  of  the  coerdtio 
vested  in  magistrates.  In  Rome,  such  cases  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  prefect  of  the  city  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  11) ;  and  the  provincial  governor  was 
empowered  to  deal  with  them  by  his  instructions  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  his  province,  *(  which  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  effecting,  if  he  be 
careful  >ut  malts  hominibus  provincia  car  eat  eosque  ccnquirat ”  (e.g.,  sacrilegi , 
UUrones ,  &c.).  Ramsay  holds  that  a  new  principle  was  introduced  into  the  State 
polioy  towards  Christians  between  65  ana  95  a.d.,  namely,  that  whereas  under 
Nero  they  were  attaoked  by  charges  of  special  and  definite  crimes  (incendiar¬ 
ism),  under  the  Flavians  Christianity  itself  became  a  punishable  offence.  But  if 
Hardy  is  right  as  to  the  Neronian  persecution,  this  change  in  attitude  would 
disappear.  “  As  Boon  as  the  Christians  were  once  convicted  of  an  odium  generis 
humani ,  they  were  potentially  outlaws  and  brigands  and  could  be  treated  by  the 
police  administration  as  such,  whether  in  Rome  or  the  provinces  ”  (p.  82).  That 
the  distinction  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  had  been  dearly  recognized  in 
the  East  as  early  as  70  a.d.,  is  proved  by  the  speech  of  Titus  in  Sulpicius  Severus, 
ii.  80  (taken  from  a  lost  book  of  Tacitus,  as  we  may  with  some  confidence  assume) ; 
one  of  the  advantages  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  will  be,  that  prince  is  re¬ 
ported  to  say,  the  extirpation  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religion.  We  need 
not  infer,  as  Hardy  points  out,  that  Titus  had  special  designs  against  the 
Christians :  “  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  a  standing  one  like  that  of 
brigands  ”  (Mommsen). 

“  With  Roman  citizens,”  however, 11  of  standing  and  importance  a  more  de¬ 
finite  charge  was  necessary,  and  this  we  find  from  Dio  Cassius  was  primarily 
i.0.,  not  so  much  sacrUegium  as  a  refusal  to  worship  the  national  gods  of  the 
state  ”  (p.  88).  This  was  applied  in  the  case  of  Flavius  Clemens,  oousin  of 
Domitian,  who  was  executed,  and  his  wife  Domitilla,  who  was  banished,  95  a.d. 
The  reign  of  Domitian  introduced  no  new  principle,  but  a  very  convenient  test — 
e.g.,  the  observance  of  the  imperial  oult — for  discovering  whether  a  person  sus¬ 
pected  of  the  crime  of  Christianity  (a  crime,  that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  polioe 
administration,  not  of  the  law)  was  justly  suspected. 

Nor  does  the  Bithynian  persecution  introduce  (according  to  Hardy)  any  new 
principle.  The  letter  of  Trajan  to  Pliny  is  described  (p.  117)  as  “  the  decision  of 
a  practical  statesman  who  declined  on  the  one  hand  to  be  led  into  severe  repres¬ 
sive  measures  against  a  body  which  was  only  remotely  and  theoretically  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  state,  while  he,  on  the  other,  refused  to  give  up  on  humanitarian 
grounds  the  claim  of  the  state  to  absolute  obedience  on  the  part  of  all  its  subjects  . 
It  is  in  no  sense  an  edict  of  proscription  or  of  toleration,  but  it  is  “  an  index  of 
the  imperial  policy  ”  (p.  122). 1  As  to  Hadrian’s  rescript  to  Minucius  Fundanus 
(whose  genuineness  is  by  no  means  above  suspicion),  Hardy  considers  (143)  that 
it  “  was  intended,  as  indeed  it  naturally  would  be,  for  the  special  circumstances 
of  Asia :  it  does  not  in  any  way,  as  I  interpret  it,  rescind  the  decision  of  Trajan 
that  the  nomen  was  a  crime,  but  to  avoid  any  miscarriage  of  justice  ...  it  lays 
down  more  stringent  conditions  for  the  proof  of  punishable  crime  ”.  Under  M. 
Antoninus  and  his  successor  things  remained  theoretically  the  same.  In  the 
reign  of  the  former  there  were  some  persecutions, — Ptolemreus  and  Lucius  were 
executed  at  Rome  (Justin  Apol.  ii.  2)  and  (according  to  Waddington’s  date) 
Polyoarp  at  Smyrna.  The  remarkable  point  in  the  persecutions  of  Aurelius  is 
that  they  take  place  in  the  western  as  well  as  the  eastern  provinces,  and  not  so 
muoh  their  extent  or  the  number  of  victims  (p.  147).  In  general  tenor  these 
oonolusions  agree  with  the  view  of  Mommsen  and  Ramsay  that  there  were  no 
loses  against  the  Christians.  I  cannot  see  that  this  has  been  made  out,  for 
the  second  century  at  least,  though  it  may  be  true  of  the  Flavian  period.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  explicit  statement  of  Sulpicius  Severus  in  ii.  29,  post 
etiam  datis  legxbus  reHgio  vetabatur  (referring  to  the  whole  period  after  Nero),  is 

1  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  condemnation  of  Christians  in  Bithynia  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  general  laws  or  special  regulations  against  oollegia. 
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definitely  disproved.  Some  of  W.  T.  Arnold’s  criticisms  (English  Historical  Re¬ 
view,  1896,  p.  546  sqq.)  are  very  muoh  to  the  point. 

In  general,  we  may  oonolude  with  Hamaok,  that  when  onoe  Christianity 
had  been  clearly  distinguished  from  Judaism  by  the  law  and  the  polioe,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  religio  illicita ,  and  non  licet  is  assumed  in  all  the  speoial  imperial 
rescripts.  Up  to  the  time  of  Decius  a.d.  249,  the  policy  of  the  State  was  not  to 
discover  Christians  ;  but  the  governors  of  the  provinces  and  the  Prefeot  of  Rome 
could  always  apply  coercitio  to  a  given  case.  In  such  a  case  a  Christian  suspected 
of  maiestas  was  executed  if  he  persisted  in  refusing  to  offer  to  the  State  deities. 
It  was  practically  only  in  the  matter  of  the  Imperial  oult  that  State  and  Ohuroh 
came  into  collision. 

Gibbon's  general  view  of  the  slight  extent  of  the  early  persecutions,  resting 
as  it  does  on  the  strong  testimony  of  Origen  (c.  Cels.  8, 8),  is  commonly  admitted. 
Compare  Hardy,  p.  181 :  “  There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  state  of 
things — a  general  indulgence  and  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  emperors,  occasion¬ 
ally  interrupted  by  violent  manifestations  of  popular  feeling,  which  provincial 
governors  had  either  not  the  will  or  not  the  strength  to  resist— continued  through¬ 
out  the  second  century :  that  the  Christians  were  still  punished  for  the  name,  but 
that  the  initiative  in  the  way  of  searching  them  out  was  not  taken  by  the 
governors,  while  accusers  had  to  come  forward  in  their  own  name ;  and  finally, 
that  the  number  of  victims  was  on  the  whole  a  comparatively  small  one  ".  It 
must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Apologists 
(on  whose  evidence  our  knowledge  is  largely  based)  “  to  accentuate  and  in  a 
measure  to  exaggerate  the  indulgent  attitude  of  the  government,  especially  in  the 
period  preceding  their  own,  or  at  any  rate  to  omit  anything  unfavourable  to  their 
own  cause  "  (p.  182). 

It  would  seem  that  only  on  three  occasions  (before  249  a.d.)  did  emperors 
attempt  to  enforce  with  some  strictness  the  laws  under  whioh  Christianity  was 
forbidden :  under  Marcus,  in  the  last  five  years  of  his  reign ;  under  Septimius 
Severus  (202-208  a.d.)  ;  and  under  Maximinus  Thrax.  The  circumstance  that  there 
were  no  martyrs  in  North  Africa  before  180  a.d.  is  significant. 

Two  important  documents  give  a  notion  of  the  proceedings  adopted  in  the 
trials  of  Christians  in  the  secona  century :  (1)  the  Acts  of  Martyrs  of  Scili  in 
Numidia,  in  181  a.d.  (ed.  Usener,  1881,  and  Robinson  in  Texts  and  Studies,  vol. 
i.),  and  (2)  the  Acts  of  Apollonius,  tried  at  Rome  in  the  first  years  of  Commodus 
(Armenian  version  of  a  lost  Greek  original,  discovered  by  F.  C.  Conybeare,  who 
nas  given  a  translation  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments  of  Early  Christianity).  The 
credit  of  these  documents  as  trustworthy  rests  chiefly  on  the  circumstance  that 
miracles  are  conspicuously  absent.  Cp.  Mommsen,  Der  Process  des  Christen 
Apollonios,  in  the  Sitzungsberiohte  of  tne  Berlin  Academy,  xxvii.  1894. 

The  following  works  deal  with  particular  periods  : — 

B.  Aubb:  Les  persecutions  de  l’bglise  jusqu’k  la  fin  des  Antonins,  1876;  lies 
Chretiens  dans  l'empire  romain  (220-249),  1881 ;  L’eglise  et  l'6tat  dans  le  2me 
moitib  du  3me  sibole,  1886. 

P.  Allard  :  Histoire  des  persecutions  pendant  les  deux  premiers  sieoles,  1892 ; 
Histoire  des  persecutions  pendant  la  premibre  moitib  du  troisibme  sibcle,  1894 ; 
Les  dernibres  persecutions  du  troisibme  sibcle,  1881 ;  La  persecution  de  Dioclbtien 
et  le  triomphe  de  l’eglise,  2  vols.,  1890. 

On  Nero's  persecution:  C.  F.  Arnold,  Die  neronische  Christenverfolgung, 
1888 ;  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  Zeitsohrift  fur  wissensohaftliohe  Theologie,  xxxiii.  216 
sqq. ;  Hochart,  Etudes  au  sujet  de  la  persecution  des  Chretiens  sous  Neron,  1885 ; 
B.  Henderson,  The  Life  and  Principate  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  1908 ;  Fumeaux, 
ed.  of  Tacitus,  Annals,  Appendix  ii. 

On  the  persecutions  of  Decius  and  Valerian :  Gregg,  The  Deoian  Persecution, 
1897 ;  Benson,  Cyprian,  his  Life,  his  Times,  his  Work,  1897 ;  Healy,  The  Valerian 
Persecution,  1905. 

On  Diocletian's  persecution :  Mason,  The  Persecution  of  Diocletian,  1676 ; 
Hunsiker,  Zur  Regierung  und  Christen verfolgung  des  K.  Diokletian  und  seiner 
Naohfolger,  in  Biidinger’s  Untersuch.  zur  rdmischen  Kaisergesohichte ;  F.  G5rres 
in  Hilgenfeld’s  Zeitsohrift  ftir  wissensohaftliohe  Theologie,  xxxiii.  p.  814  sqq.  (op. 
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469  sqq.) ;  I.  Beiser,  Zur  Diokl.  Christenverfolgung  1891 ;  Deissmann,  Ein  Original- 
dokument  aus  der  Dioklefci  anise  hen  Verfolgung  Pap.  718  des  British  Museum, 
1902  (see  document  in  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Greek  Papyri  Series  II.,  n.  lxxiii. 
1897) ;  E.  I.  Goodspeed,  A  martyrological  fragment  from  Jerusalem,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  23,  68  sqq.,  1902  (apparently  the  beginning  of  the 
first  decree  of  Diocletian  against  the  Christians). 

There  is  a  useful  list  of  martyrs  and  martyrological  Aota  at  the  end  of  0.  J. 
Neumann’s  important  work,  cited  above. 

An  important  memoir  has  been  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Acta 
Sincera  of  ftuinart  by  E.  Le  Blant :  Les  actes  des  martyrs,  in  Mfonoires  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Prance  (Acad.  d.  Belles  lettres,  t.  m.,  1888,  p.  57-847). 
Lie  Blant  is  too  anxious  to  rescue  apooryphal  lives,  and  overdoes  his  criticism  of 
technical  terms  of  Roman  procedure.  But  he  has  done  good  work  here  (as  well 
as  in  his  essay,  Sur  les  bases  juridiques  des  poursuites  dirig6es  contre  les  martyrs, 
in  Compte8  rendu  a  of  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  N.S.,  ii.,  1866),  and  any  one 
studying  martyrological  Acta  will  do  ill  to  neglect  this  memoir. 

Other  works  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  appendix  :  P.  GSrres  (on  Church 
and  State  from  Decius  to  Diocletian),  in  Jahrbuch  fur  protestantische  Theologie, 
xvi.  454  sqq.,  1890;  and  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  40  jahrigen  Waffen- 
stillstandes  zwischen  dem  Christentum  und  dem  antiken  Staat  seit  260,  in  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  47,  381  sqq.,  1904.  Northcote  and  Brown- 
low,  Roma  sotterranea,  1879.  W.  Liebenam,  Zur  Geschichte  und  Organisation  des 
rOmischen  Yereinswesens,  vol.  3,  264  sqq.,  1890.  A.  Bigelmair,  Die  Beteiligung 
der  Christen  am  Offentlichen  Leben  in  vorkonstantinischer  Zeit,  1902. 


8.  AUGUSTEUM  AND  FORUM  OP  CONSTANTINE— (Pp.  161,  168) 

The  ohief  thoroughfare  in  the  new  oity  of  Constantine  led  from  the  Golde11 
Gate  (in  the  wall  of  Constantine,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  later  Golden  Gat6 
in  the  wall  of  Theodosius  II.)  eastward  (passing  through  the  Forum  Bovis,  the 
Forum  Amastrianorum,  and  the  Forum  Tauri)  to  the  Golden  Milestone  in  the 
Augusteum.  Before  it  reached  the  Augusteum  it  passed  through  the  Forum  of 
Constantine  in  which  stood  the  Pillar  of  Constantino  (and  the  Churches  of  S. 
Constantine  and  S.  Mary  of  the  Forum).  In  the  Augusteum  (which  we  might 
translate  Place  Imp6riale)  it  came  to  an  end,  in  front  of  the  Senate-houBe  (Scpdror) 
and  west  wall  of  the  Palace.  The  Augusteum  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
St.  Sophia ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Senate-house  and  palace  buildings ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  Palace  (the  great  entrance  gate,  known  as  the  Chalkd,  was  here) 
and  the  north  side  of  the  Hippodrome,  beside  which  were  the  Baths  of  Zeuxippus. 
There  was  no  public  way  between  the  east  side  of  the  Hippodrome  and  the 
Palace.  According  to  Labarte,  the  Augusteum  was  enclosed  by  a  wall,  with 
gates,  on  the  west  side,  running  from  south-west  of  St.  Sophia  to  the  point  be¬ 
tween  the  Palace  and  Hippodrome ;  so  that  the  entrance  to  the  Hippodrome  and 
the  Zeuxippus  would  have  been  outside  the  Augusteum.  The  street  connecting 
the  Augusteum  with  the  Forum  of  Constantine  was  called  Middle  St., — M 4ey. 
The  Ohai koprateia,  and  the  Church  of  the  Theotokos  (Mother  of  God)  in 
Ghalkoprateia,  were  not  in  the  Augusteum  where  Labarte  places  them,  but 
west  of  St.  Sophia,  to  the  right  of  the  Mese  (as  Mordtmann  has  shown,  Esquisse 
Top.  §  6,  p.  4,  and  also  Bieliaiev,  cp.  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  ii.  p.  138 ;  but 
probably  close  to  the  Mese,  cp.  Krasnoseljcev,  in  the  Annual  Hist. -Phil.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Odessa  University,  iv.  (Byzantine  section,  2)  p.  309  sgg*)*  A  plan 
of  the  Augusteum  and  adjoining  buildings  will  appear  below  in  vol.  4,  to  illustrate 
the  Nika  riots  under  Justinian. 

The  chief  guides  to  the  topography  of  Constantinople  used  by  Gibbon  were 
Ducange’s  folio,  Constantinopolis  Christiana,  and  the  little  work  of  Petrus  Gyllius, 
de  Constantinopoleo8  topographia  libri  iv.,  1682  ;  both  still  of  great  value.  The 
prolix  work  in  2  vols.  of  Skarlatos  D.  Byzantios  (4  KvwrramvofaroKis,  Athens, 
1851)  is  unsoientifio  and  must  be  used  with  great  caution.  The  reconstruction  of 
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the  Imperial  Palace,  involving  a  theory  of  the  topography  of  the  Angnsteum 
and  adjacent  buildings,  was  undertaken  by  Jules  Labarte  (Le  Palais  imperial  de 
Constantinople  et  see  abords,  1861),  whose  scholarly  book  marked  a  new  de¬ 
parture  and1  is  of  permanent  value.  The  diligent  Greek  antiquarian  A.  G. 
PaspatAs  succeeded  in  establishing  several  valuable  identifications  in  his 
Bv(eurriva\  MtXercu  (Constantinople,  1877),  but  his  ret  B vfarruA  bpdtcropa  (1885 ;  in 
English  :  The  Great  Palaoe  of  Constantinople,  translated  by  Mr.  Metcalfe,  1893) 
is  a  retrogression  compared  with  Labarte.1  The  problems  of  the  Palace  have 
been  critically  and  thoroughly  dealt  with  by  D.  Th.  Bieliaiev  in  his  Obzor 
glavnych  chastei  bolshago  dvortsa  VizantiiBkich  tsarei  (Part  1  of  Byzantina), 
1891,  where  it  is  shown  that  we  must  retain  the  main  line  of  Labarte’s  recon¬ 
struction,  but  that  in  most  of  the  details  we  must  be  content  for  the  present  to 
confess  our  ignorance. 

In  1892  Dr.  Mordtmann’s  Esquisse  topographique  de  Constantinople  ap¬ 
peared.  It  is  not  well  arranged,  but  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  his  map  has  been  an  indispensable  guide  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  in  this  volume.  He  clearly  recognises  the  true  position  of  the  Hebdomon 
on  the  Propontis ;  and  I  may  observe  that  I  had  already  pointed  out  (in  1889) 
that  the  received  view  which  placed  it  near  Blachemae  must  be  wrong  (Later 
Roman  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  556). 

Concerning  the  walls  and  gates,  Professor  A.  van  Millingen’s  Byzantine  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  walls  of  the  city  and  adjoining  historical  sites,  1899,  with  maps, 
plans  and  illustrations,  supersedes  all  previous  works. 

A  brief  but  valuable  work  of  reference  for  the  topography  as  a  whole  is 
Oberhummer’s  Constantinopolis,  in  Pauly-Wissowa’s  Realencyklopadie,  1899  (also 
published  separately). 

E.  A.  Grosvenor’s  Constantinople,  2  vola.,  is  popular.  W.  H.  Hutton's  Con¬ 
stantinople  (Mediaeval  Towns  Series)  gives  an  attractive  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  city  with  descriptions  of  the  monuments. 

In  the  notes  to  his  description  of  Constantinople  Gibbon  frequently  refers  to 
the  Imperium  Orientals  of  Anselmo  Banduri  and  to  the  Antiquitatm  of  George  Codi- 
nus.  The  origin  and  mutual  relation  of  these  works  has  only  recently  been  made 
clear,  through  the  labours  of  Th.  Preger.  (a)  A  compilation  entitled  ndrpia 
Kooyffrayrivor6\i<»s  was  composed  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  It  consists  of 
four  distinct  parts :  (1)  on  the  founding  of  Constantinople  and  the  origin  of  its 
various  portions ;  (2)  on  the  topography ;  (3)  on  the  monuments,  buildings  and 
works  of  art ;  (4)  on  the  building  of  St.  Sophia.  The  last  section  is  practically  a 
transcript  of  an  anonymous  titynais  w §pl  rrjs  aytas  2o<pl as,  composed  before  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  chief  sources  of  the  other  parts  are  the  Patria 
of  Hesychius  of  Miletus  (sixth  century),  and  the  napaerd^ts  <rvvropot  vporuraf  of  an 
anonymous  author,  who  wrote  between  the  reigns  of  Leo  III.  and  Theophilus. 
Another  source  seems  to  have  been  a  lost  chronicle.  (6)  In  the  reign  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  the  compilation  was  arranged  in  sections  on  a  topographical  plan, 
and  the  “  Anonymus  ”  published  by  Banduri  (in  the  Imperium  Orientals,  vol.  i. 
1711)  represents  this  edition  of  the  Comnenian  period,  which  is  preserved  in  one 
class  of  the  Mss.  It  is  prefaced  by  an  iambic  dedication  to  Alexius,  (c)  Another 
class  of  late  Mbs.,  marked  by  certain  peculiarities,  ascribe  the  work  to  George 
Oodinu8,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century  (Preger  conjectures  m 
Italy).  In  this  form  it  was  edited  by  Lambecius  (Paris,  1655,  reprinted  Venice, 
1729),  and  in  the  Bonn  series  by  Bekker  (1843). 

The  researches  of  Preger  on  the  Mss.  and  the  sources  disclosed  the  true 
relations  of  the  documents  (Beitrage  zur  Textgeschichte  der  ndrpia  Kx^Acwr, 
1895;  see  also  Die  Eredhlung  vom  Ban  der  Hagia  Sophia,  in  Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift,  x.  455  8qq.,  1901) ;  and  the  original  form  and  construction  of  the  work 
have  been  made  clear  in  his  critical  edition,  entitled  Scriptores  originum  Con - 
stantinopolitanarum,  faso.  i.,  1901 ;  fasc.  ii.,  1907.  The  first  part  contains  the 
ndrpia  of  Hesychius,  the  napaardatis,  and  the  fti^yiprir  on  St.  Sophia ;  the  second 
contains  the  ndrpia  of  the  Anonymus,  in  its  original  tenth-oentury  form  (omit' 
ting  part  5). 


1  See  review  by  J.  B.  Bury,  in  the  Scottish  Review,  April,  1894. 
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9.  THE  NEW  MONARCHY— (0.  XVII.) 

All  the  main  points  in  the  new  absolute  monarchy,  founded  by  Diocletian 
and  organised  by  Constantine,  have  been  brought  out  in  the  brilliant  description 
of  Gibbon  (ch.  xvii.) :  the  new  organization  of  the  provinces ;  the  hierarchical 
administration  ;  the  separation  of  civil  from  military  functions ;  the  abolition  of 
the  distinction  between  Italy  and  the  Provinces ;  the  loss  of  her  unique  position 
by  Rome,  whioh  is  closely  connected  with  the  clearly  pronounced  tendency  of 
the  Empire  to  part  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  half.  Anticipations  of  some  of 
these  results  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of  the  third  century.  The  formal 
oligarchy  of  Emperor  and  Senate,  in  which  the  Senate  had  been  gradually  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  a  silent  partner,  formally  ceases ;  the  distinction  between 
senatorial  and  imperial  provinces  vanishes,  there  are  no  senatorial  provinces ; 
and  the  aerartum ,  which  nad  many  years  before  lost  its  importance,  iB  no  longer 
a  state  treasury  but  merely  a  municipal  chest.  Externally  the  change  from  the 
Principate  to  undisguised  monarchy  is  indicated  by  the  assumption  of  oriental 
state  by  the  emperor  (here  Aurelian  had  pointed  the  way).  The  thorough-going 
reformation  of  the  military  system,  which  was  not  fully  understood  till  Momm¬ 
sen's  recent  investigation,  demands  a  note  to  itself ;  and  the  new  division  of 

Srovinces  another.  To  distinguish  between  the  work  of  Diocletian  and  that  of 
onstantine  is  in  many  cases  impossible,  and  Gibbon  did  not  attempt  it ;  it  will 
be  seen  however  in  the  two  following  appendices  that  some  distinctions  can  be 
established.  To  Diocletian  was  due  the  separation  of  the  civil  and  military 
authority  (Lactantius,  de  Mort.  P.,7;  Eusebius,  de  Mart.  Pal.,  IS).  The  division 
of  the  Empire  into  dioceses  was  instituted  by  Diooletian  (Lact.,  ib.) ;  but  the 
statement  of  Zosimus  that  the  four  prefectures  were  an  institution  of  Constantine 
is  not  reconcilable  with  the  facts.  The  origin  of  the  Prefectures  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mommsen,  Die  diocletianische  Reichsprafektur,  in  Hermes  S6  (1901), 
201  sqq.  His  conclusions  are  that  the  division  ensuing  on  the  death  of  Constan¬ 
tine  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  prefectures  in  the  West ;  and  that  the  Prefec¬ 
ture  of  Illyricum  was  cut  of!  from  the  East  about  a.d.  846.  Full  lists  of  the 
Praetorian  Prefects,  with  the  documentary  evidence,  both  before  and  after 
Constantine,  will  be  found  in  Borghesi,  (Euvres  completes,  vol.  x.,  1897. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  here  on  (a)  the  new  ceremonial,  (6)  the  imperial 
titles,  and  (c)  the  consistorium. 

(a)  For  the  adoration  see  Godefroy  on  Cod.  Theod.,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  Those  who 
approached  the  Emperor  bent  the  knee,  and  drew  the  edge  of  his  purple  robe  to 
their  lips.  The  Emperor  wore  a  robe  of  silk,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  adorned 
with  gems  (introduced  by  Aurelian) ;  or  the  purple  cloak  of  the  military  com¬ 
mander  (first  worn  in  Rome  by  Septimius  Severus,  and  since  then  an  imperial 
insigne).  He  also  wore  the  diadem  (perhaps  first  worn  by  Aurelian,  see  Victor, 
Epit.  35,  5 ;  but  the  novelty  is  also  ascribed  to  Diocletian,  and  to  Constantine). 
Constantine  introduced  the  gold  band  round  the  head,  which  was  called  nimbus 
(cp.  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  8,  79).  The  emperor  is  officially  called  deus,  and  the 
cult  of  the  imperial  majesty,  which  at  an  early  time  had  made  its  wav  in  the 
camp,  is  further  developed ;  and,  when  a  new  Emperor  is  proclaimed,  his  bust 
crowned  with  laurel  is  carried  round  in  procession  in  the  provinces.  See  Schiller, 
ii.  p.  83,  84. 

(6)  The  style  of  imperial  titles  which  was  usual  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Principate  was  maintained  until  the  time  of  Gratian.  It  was  Imperator  Cesar 
pius  (felix  or)  inviotus  Augustus  pontifex  Maximus — icus  [Sarmaticus,  Ac.] 
maximus  trib.  pot.  [ii.  Ac.]  consul  [ii.  Ac.]  imperator  [ii.  Ac.]  pater  patriae  pro- 
consul.  [The  order  of  imperator  and  consul  is  variable.]  The  only  change  made 
was  the  substitution  of  maximus  victor  ac  triumphator  for  inviotus.  Gratian 
dropped  the  title  pontifex  maximus,  and  the  other  titles  were  at  the  same  time 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  shorter  formula. 

»-»»»“-« {jssarsixs: 

The  chief  reminiscence  of  the  republican  constitution  of  the  principate,  so  care¬ 
fully  contrived  by  Augustus,  was  the  practice  of  numbering  tne  years  of  a  reign 
by  the  formula  trib.  pot.,  which  appears  as  late  as  Theodosius  ii.  (on  coins, 
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Eckhel,  8,  182).  Dominus,  which  (like  dens)  Aurelian  had  used  only  in  the 
dative  case,  is  from  Constantine  forward  the  ordinary  offioial  title  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  (equivalent  of  “  His  Majesty  ”).  Schiller,  ii.  81-88. 

In  Greek,  ainoKpdrwp  is,  as  before,  the  equivalent  of  Imperator  (as  a  pne- 
nomen).  b*<nr&rr\s  corresponds  to  dominus. 

(c)  The  consilium,  which  had  been  organized  by  Hadrian,  is  superseded  in  the 
new  monarchy  by  a  counoil  called  consistorium  (the  name  first  occurs  in  an 
inscription  of  353  a.d.,  C.  I.  L.  6,  1739),  which  assembled  at  fixed  times  in  the 
Emperor's  presence.  The  ohief  of  the  Hadrianic  consilium  was  the  pratorian 
prefect ;  but,  as  that  officer  has  been  diverted  to  new  administrative  functions 
and  as  the  provincial  administration  and  palace  offioes  are  kept  carefully  apart, 
his  position  in  the  council  is  inherited  by  the  quaestor  sacri  palatii  who  presides  in 
the  consistorium.  It  is  however  unlikely  that  the  quaestor  had  this  position 
under  Diocletian  and  Constantine  ;  for  he  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  illustres 
till  after  Valentinian  I.  It  has  been  conjectured  (by  Mommsen)  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council  was  at  first  entitled  prcepositus  and  afterwards  developed 
into  the  quaestor,  and  that  he  had  a  deputy,  the  vicarius  a  sacris  consiliis ,  who 
developed  into  the  magister  officiorum  (Schiller,  ii.  66).  The  members  of  the 
council  (entitled  at  first  a  consiliis  sacris,  afterwards  comites  consistoriani)  were 
divided  into  two  classes  with  a  difference  of  stipend :  ducenarii  (200,000  ses¬ 
terces),  sexagsnarii  (60,000  sesterces),  and  mainly  consisted  of  jurists.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  counoil  were  properly  confined  to  judicature,  but  they  also  assisted 
the  Emperor  in  legislation.  The  two  finance  ministers  belonged  to  the  council, 
and  in  later  times  praetorian  prefects  and  masters  of  soldiers  were  sometimes 
invited  by  the  Emperor,  but  did  not  belong  to  the  consistory  ex  officio.  See 
on  the  subjeot  E.  Cuq,  Le  oonseil  dee  empereurs  d’ Auguste  a  Diocletian. 

10.  DIOCESES  AND  PROVINCES — (P.  180  sqq.) 

Diocletian  made  considerable  modifications  in  the  provincial  divisions  of  the 
Empire,  and  distributed  all  the  provinces  under  twelve  large  Dioceses.  Three 
ohanges  in  his  diooesan  arrangement  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  by  400  a.d.  we  find  thirteen  Dioceses,  (a)  Egypt,  which  was  at 
first  part  of  the  Diocese  of  the  East,  was  promoted  to  be  a  separate  Diocese 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  (6)  Dicecesis  Moesiarum  was  broken  up 
into  DiQscesis  Daciae  and  Diosoesis  Maoedoniae.  (c)  On  the  other  hand,  DicBcesis 
Galliarum  and  Dicecesis  Viennensis  were  combined  to  form  a  single  Diocese  of 
Gaul.  In  the  case  of  this  change  we  find  an  interesting  example  of  the  survival 
of  nomenclatures  which  had  ceased  to  be  appropriate.  The  south  of  Gaul  was 
at  first  divided  into  five  provinces  (Novempopuli,  Aquitanica,  Narbonensis, 
Viennensis,  Alpes  Maritimae).  But  when  these  became  Beven  by  the  subdivision 
of  Aquitanica  and  Narbonensis  the  Diooese  (Viennensis)  still  continued  to  be 
known  as  Quinque  Provinciae  as  well  as  by  the  amended  title  Septem  Provinciae. 
But  this  was  not  all.  When  Northern  Gaul,  the  original  Dicecesis  Galliarum, 
was  added  to  the  sphere  of  the  governor  of  the  Dicecesis  Viennensis,  the  whole 
united  Diocese  was  known  not  only  as  the  Diocese  of  the  Gauls  but  as  the  Sep¬ 
tem  Provinciae  ;  while  the  old  name  Quinque  Provinciae  was  appropriated  to  the 
seven  southern  provinces,  whioh,  though  they  were  no  longer  a  separate  Diocese, 
preserved  a  fragment  of  their  former  integrity  by  having  financial  officers 
(rationales)  to  themselves. 

(1)  A  record  of  the  new  organization  as  it  existed  in  297  a.d.  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  List  of  Verona  (Laterculus  Veronensis),  published  with  a  valuable 
commentary  by  Mommsen  in  the  Abhandlungen  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1862,  p. 
489  sqq,,  and  reprinted  by  Seeok  in  his  edition  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum.1  (2) 
Our  next  list  is  (incomplete)  in  the  Breviarium  of  Festus  (above,  vol.  i.  App.  1) 
dating  from  369  a.d.  just  before  the  foundation  of  the  new  Britannic  province 
Valentia.  (8)  This  defective  list  is  supplemented  by  another,  dating  from  much 
the  same  time,  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Empire  (dioceses  of  Hlyricum, 
Thrace,  Pontus,  Asia,  East,  Egypt),  whioh  is  preserved  in  the  Laterculus  of 

>  First  published  by  a  Maffei  in  1742. 
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Polemius  Silvius,  drawn  up  in  449  a.d.  The  list  of  Polemius  with  a  complete 
critical  apparatus  is  edited  by  Mommsen  in  Chronica  Minora,  i.  p.  511-551  (also 

Srinted  in  Seeok’s  Notit.  Dign.).  Mommsen  has  shown  that  Polemius  is  up  to 
ate  in  regard  to  the  western  provinces,  but  that  for  the  eastern  he  practically 
reproduces  a  list  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  with  one 
or  two  blunders,  and  only  adding  the  new  provinces  of  Arcadia  ana  Honorias, 
which  bearing  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Theodosius  were  more  likely  than  other 
new  provinces  to  be  known  in  the  west.  (4)  A  list  of  the  Gallic  provinces  in 
Ammianus  (writing  between  388  and  390  a.d.),  zv.  11,  7  sqq.,  who  clearly  used  an 
official  laterculua.  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.  i.  p.  552  sqq.  Ammianus  also 
enumerates  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  xxii.  16,  1.  (5)  Notitia  Galliarum,  between 
390  and  413  a.d.,  edited  by  Mommsen,  ib.  562-612 ;  printed  in  Seeck,  op.  oit. ; 
the  provinces  are  the  same  as  in  the  Not.  Dign.  (6)  Notitia  Dignitatum :  first 
years  of  the  fifth  century  (but  some  parts  may  have  been  transcribed  from  older 
lists,  and  not  represent  accurately  contemporary  arrangements).  Panciroli’s  com¬ 
mentary,  used  by  Gibbon,  has  been  completely  superseded  by  that  of  Booking  (2 
vols.,  1839-53),  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  student  (though  a  new 
commentary  is  much  wanted) ;  but  Booking’s  text  has  been  superseded  by  that 
of  O.  Seeck,  1876.  For  a  good  acoount  of  work  and  history  of  the  Codex,  with 
its  curious  pictures,  see  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  i.  594  sqq.  For  date 
op.  above,  p.  168,  n.  73.  (7)  The  Laterculus  of  Polemius  Silvius ;  for  the  western 
provinces,  a.d.  449;  see  above.  I  have  arranged  the  data  of  these  successive 
documents  in  parallel  columns. 

(Literature :  L.  Czwalina,  Ueber  das  Verzeiohniss  der  romischen  Provinzen 
v.  Janr.  297, 1881 ;  L.  Jullian,  De  la  r6forme  provinciate  attribute  k  Diocl.,  Revue 
Historique,  19,  331  sqq. ;  Schiller,  Geschichte  der  rftmisohen  Kaiserzeit,  ii.  45-50 ; 
W.  Ohnesorge,  Die  rdmische  Provinzliste  von  297,  Teil  i.,  1889.  Cp.  also  Mar- 
quardt,  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  i.) 
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11.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  ARMY  UNDER  THE  NEW 
SYSTEM — (P.  188  sqq.) 

Mommsen  has  brought  light  and  order  into  the  subject  of  the  new  military 
organization  whioh  was  introduced  in  the  epoch  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine, 
by  his  article  entitled  Das  rOmisohe  Militarwesen  seit  Diooletian,  whioh  appeared 
in  Hermes  in  1889  (vol.  xxiv.  p.  195  sgg.).  The  following  brief  aooount  is  based 
on  this  important  study. 

Under  Diocletian  the  regular  army  seems  to  have  fallen  into  two  main 
divisions:  the  troops  who  followed  the  emperor  as  he  moved  throughout  his 
dominion,  and  the  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier.  The  latter  were  called 
limitanei,  the  former  were  possibly  distinguished  as  in  sacro  comitatu  (cp.  0. 1.  L. 
3,  6194).  But  early  in  Constantine's  reign  the  troops  in  sacro  oomitatu  were 
broken  up  into  two  classes,  the  comitatenses  and  the  palatini  (before  310  a.d.,  for 
the  comitatenses  existed  then,  cp.  C.  I.  L.  5565 ;  palatini  occurs  first  in  a  law  of 
865  a.d.,  Cod.  Theod.  vii.  4,  22).  Thus  there  were  three  great  divisions  of  the 
army:  1,  (a)  palatini,  (5)  oomitatenses,  and  2,  limitanei.  Thus  Gibbon's  use  of 
palatines  to  include  the  oomitatenses  is  erroneous. 

The  other  most  important  changes  introduced  by  Constantine  were  :  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  comitatenses  (who  were  under  the  command  of  the  magister 
militum)  at  the  expense  of  the  limitanei,  who  had  been  increased  by  Diooletian; 
and  the  separation  of  the  cavalry  from  the  infantry. 

1.  Limitanei  (commanded  by  duces).  The  statement  that  Diocletian 
strengthened  the  frontier  troops  (Zos.  ii.  84)  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  if  we 
oompare  the  list  of  the  legions  in  the  time  of  Marcus  (C.  I.  L.  6,  8492)  with  the 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  we  find  in  the  former  twenty-three  legions,  in  the  latter 
the  same  twenty-three  and  seventeen  new  legions  (leaving  out  of  account 
Britain,  Germany,  Africa,  for  whioh  we  have  not  materials  for  comparison).  And 
if  we  remember  that  Constantine  drafted  away  regiments  (the  peeudo-comitaten- 
ses)  to  increase  his  comitatenses,  we  may  conclude  that  Diocletian  doubled  the 
numbers  of  the  frontier  armies. 

The  limitanei  consisted  of  both  infantry  and  cavalry.  (1)  The  infantry  con¬ 
sisted  of  legumes ,  auxilia ,  and  cohortes.  (a)  The  legions  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
old  legions  of  the  Principate  retain  their  old  strength  of  6000  men ;  while  the 
new  legions  correspond  to  the  old  legionary  detachments,  and  are  probably  1000 
strong.  But  the  larger  legions  are  usually  broken  into  detachments  which  are 
distributed  in  different  places,  and  the  profectus  legionis  consequently  disap¬ 
pears.  (5)  The  auxilia  are  of  barbarian  formation,  and  as  such  are  thought 
more  highly  of  than  the  rest  of  the  frontier  infantry ;  they  are  found  only  in  the 
Ulyric  provinces.  The  size  of  the  auxilvum  is  probably  500.  (c)  The  cohortes , 
500  strong  as  under  the  Principate,  are  found  everywhere  except  in  the  duchiee 
on  the  Lower  Danube.  (2)  The  (a)  ounei  equitum  probably  differ  from  (5)  equites, 
by  being  of  barbarian  formation  and  of  higher  rank.  The  (c)  ala  is  generally 
600  (not  as  before  500)  strong. 

Constantine's  new  organization  reduced  the  limitanei  to  second  olass  troops, 
as  oompared  with  the  Imperial  troops  of  both  kinds. 

2.  Imperial  Troops,  (a)  Comitatenses  (under  Masters  of  Soldiers)  consist  of 
infantry  and  cavalry :  (a)  The  legion  is  of  the  smaller  size,  about  KXX)  strong ; 
(0)  the  vexillatio  of  horse  is  about  500  strong.  Connected  with  the  comitatenses 
but  of  lower  rank  are  the  pseudo-comitatenses,  drawn  from  the  frontiers  (eighteen 
legions  in  the  west,  twenty  in  the  east).  (5)  Palatini  (under  Masters  of  Soldiers 
in  prcBsenti)  consist  of  infantry  and  cavalry :  (a)  the  legion  of  1000 ;  (0)  the 
vean llatio  of  500. 

In  connexion  with  the  Palatini,  the  auxilia  palatina  demand  notice.  These 
are  troops  of  light  infantry,  higher  in  rank  than  the  legion  of  the  comitatenses, 
lower  than  the  palatine  legion.  They  chiefly  consist  of  Gauls  and  include  Ger¬ 
mans  from  beyond  the  Rhine  (but  virtually  no  orientals).  Mommsen  makes  it 
probable  that  their  formation  was  mainly  the  work  of  Maximian  (p.  238).  They 
were  perhaps  the  most  important  troops  in  the  army. 

The  scholae,  which  seem  to  have  been  instituted  by  Constantine,  must  also 
be  mentioned  here  (op.  Cod.  Theod.  14, 17, 9).  They  were  probably  so  called  from 
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baying  a  ball  in  the  palace  to  await  orders.  At  first  they  were  composed  of 
Germans  (but  in  fifth  century  under  Leo  I.,  of  Armenians;  under  Zeno,  of 
Isaurians  ;  afterwards  of  the  best  men  who  oould  be  got,  Procopius,  Hist.  Aro.  c. 
24).  There  were  at  first  five  divisions  of  600  men ;  then  #  seven ;  finally  under 
Justinian  eleven.  The  division  was  commanded  by  a  tribune,  who  was  a  person 
of  much  importance  (e.g.,  Valentinian  I.).  They  ultimately  lost  their  military 
character,  and  the  excubitores  (first  introduced  by  Leo  I.)  took  their  place. 

Gibbon  considers  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  army  under  the  New 
Monarchy.  On  one  side,  we  have  the  fact  that  under  Severus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  there  were  thirty-three  legions,  which,  reckoned,  along  with 
their  adjuncts,  at  the  usual  strength,  give  as  the  total  strength  of  the  army 
about  300,000.  On  the  other  side  we  have  the  statement  of  Agathias  quoted  by 
Gibbon,  which  puts  the  nominal  strength  of  the  army  in  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century  at  645,000.  Taking  into  account  the  great  increase  of  the  troops  under 
Diocletian,  the  record  that  the  army  was  further  strengthened  by  Valentinian  (cp. 
Amm.  Marc.  30,  7,  6,  Zos.  4, 12),  and  a  statement  of  Themistius  (Or.  18,  p.  270) 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  frontier  forces  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  we  might 
guess  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  oentury,  when  the  Notitia  was  drawn 
up,  the  army  numbered  five,  if  not  six,  hundred  thousand.  These  a  priori  con¬ 
siderations  correspond  satisfactorily  with  the  rough  calculation  which  Mommsen 
has  ventured  to  make  from  the  data  of  the  Notitia.  His  figures  deserve  to 
be  noted,  though  he  oautions  us  that  we  must  not  build  on  them. 

Limitanei  .  .  Foot,  249,500 ;  Horse,  110,600  .  .  Total  360,000 

SlTtW6^  aui.))  Foot.  US, 000;  Horae.  46,600  .  ,  Total  194,000 

Total  554,500 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  gentes,  who,  outside  the  Roman  provinces 
and  formally  independent,  but  within  the  Roman  sphere  of  influence  and  virtually 
dependent  on  the  Empire,  helped  to  protect  the  frontiers  and  sometimes  supplied 
auxiliary  troops  to  the  Roman  army.  (Thus  in  Amm.  xxiii.  2,  1,  we  read  of  lega - 
ticmes  gentium  plurimorum  auxilia  pollicentium ;  Julian  refuses  such  adventicia 
adiumenta.)  The  most  important  of  these  gentes  are  the  Saracens  on  the  borders 

of  Syria,  and  the  Goths  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  They  are  faderati ; 

and  their  relation  to  the  Empire  depends  on  a  fcedns  which  determines  the 
services  they  are  bound  to  perform.  Under  the  Principate  the  theory  was  that 
such  faderati  were  tributaries,  but  in  return  for  their  military  services  the  tribute 
was  either  remitted  or  diminished.  But  under  the  new  system,  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  frontier  force  and,  like  the  regular  riparienses, 
are  paid  for  their  work.  Consequently  the  amount  of  the  annoruB  foedsraticcB 
is  the  chief  question  to  be  arranged  in  a  fcedus.  The  Lazi  of  Colchis  were  an 
exception  to  this  rule;  though  federates  they  received  no  annon®  (Procopius, 
B.  P.  2, 15).  The  inclusion  of  the  federates  in  the  Empire  is  illustrated  by  the 
treaty  with  Persia  in  532  a.d.,  in  which  the  Saracens  are  inoluded  as  a  matter 
of  course,  without  special  mention  (Procopius,  B.  P.  1, 17 ;  2, 1).  See  Mommsen, 
op.  tit.  p.  215  sqq. 


12.  PROTEOTORES  AND  DOMESTICI— (P.  199) 

The  origin  and  organization  of  the  imperial  guards,  named  Protectores  and 
Domestioi,  who  so  often  meet  us  in  our  historical  authorities  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  forward,  have  been  elucidated,  so  far  as  the  scanty  material  allows, 
by  Mommsen  in  a  paper  entitled  Protectores  Augusti,  in  the  Ephemeris  Epi- 
graphica,  v.  p.  121  sqq. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  third  oentury  there  existed  protectores  of  two 
kinds:  protectores  Augusti,  and  protectores  of  the  pr®torian  prefect.  The 
latter  (whose  existence  is  proved  by  epigraphio  evidence,  cp.  0.  I.  L.  vi.  3238) 
naturally  ceased  when,  under  Constantine’s  new  rigime ,  the  pr®  tori  an  prefect 
ceased  to  have  military  functions. 

The  earliest  instance  of  a  protector  Augusti  whose  date  we  can  oontrol  is 
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that  of  Taurus,  who  was  consul  in  261  a.d.,  and  held  the  office  of  pretorian  pre¬ 
fect.  An  inscription  (whose  date  must  fall  between  261  and  267  a.d.,  Orelli, 
3100)  mentions  that  he  had  been  a  protector  Augusti.  Mommsen  calculates  that 
he  must  have  held  that  post  before  263  a.d.,  and  infers  that  protectors  were 
instituted  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  Decius  or  possibly  Philip.  The 
full  title  of  the  protector  was  protector  divini  lateris  Augusti  nostri ,  preserved  in 
one  inscription  found  at  Ocrioulae  (Orelli,  1869) ;  for  this  form  cp.  Cod.  Theod.  vi. 
24,  9.  The  abbreviation  protector  Augusti  is  the  regular  formula  up  to  Dio¬ 
cletian  ;  after  Diocletian  it  is  simply  protector. 

The  protectors  were  soldiers  who  had  shown  special  competence  in  their 
service,  and  were  rewarded  by  a  post  in  which  they  received  higher  pay  (they 
were  called  ducenarii  from  the  amount  of  their  salary)  and  had  the  expectation 
of  being  advanced  to  higher  military  commands.  Gallienus  hindered  Senators 
from  serving  as  officers  in  the  army,  and  from  that  time  the  service  of  the  pro- 
teotors  beoame  a  sort  of  military  training  school  (Mommsen,  1.  c.  p.  137)  to  supply 
commanders  (ad  regendos  milites,  Ammianus).  From  Aurelian’s  time  ( ib .  131) 
the  protectors  seem  to  have  been  organized  as  a  bodyguard  of  the  Emperor,  with 
a  captain  of  their  own.  (The  earliest  mention  of  the  service  in  legislation  is  in 
a  law  of  326  a.d.,  Cod.  Th.  vii.  20,  4.) 

Constantine  completely  abolished  the  pratorian  and  the  military  functions 
of  the  praef.  praet.  With  this  change  we  must  oonnect  his  reorganization  of 
the  protectores  (ib.  136).  The  nature  of  this  reorganization  was  determined  by 
his  abrogation  of  the  measure  of  Gallienus  which  excluded  senators  from  military 
command.  A  body  of  guards  was  instituted,  oalled  Domestici  or  Houseguards, 
which  was  designed  to  admit  nobles  and  sons  of  senators  to  a  career  in  the  army. 
Thus  there  were  now  two  corps  of  palace  guards,  that  of  the  Proteotors  who  were 
enrolled  for  distinguished  service,  and  were  consequently  veterans,  and  that  of 
the  Domestics  who  were  admitted  nobilitate  et  grat\a%  through  birth  and  interest. 
But  the  two  were  closely  connected  and  jointly  commanded  by  captains  called 
Counts  of  the  Domestics ;  and  the  two  names  oame  to  be  interchangeable  and 
used  indifferently  of  one  or  the  other. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  strictly  demonstrated  that  Constantine  organized  the 
Domestics,  who  are  first  mentioned  in  a  law  of  346  a.d.  (Cod.  Th.  xii.  1,  38) ; 
but  this  hypothesis  is  far  more  likely  than  any  other.  At  the  Bame  time  the 
pay  of  the  guards  was  probably  increased — a  necessary  result  of  the  new  mone¬ 
tary  system  of  Constantine.1  The  epithet  ducenarii  was  given  up,  and  became 
attached  to  the  schola  of  agentes  in  rebus.  The  rank  of  a  guardsman  was  per- 
fectissimus ,  but  the  first  ten  in  standing  (decern  primi)  were  darissimi. 

By  a  law  of  Valentinian  (Cod.  Th.  vi.  24,  2)  veterans  were  enrolled  in  the 
guards  gratis,  while  all  others  had  to  pay.  The  ultimate  result  was  that  veterans 
ceased  to  be  enrolled  altogether,  and  the  post  of  domesticus  or  protector  was 
regularly  purchased.  The  traffic  in  these  offices  in  Justinian's  time  is  noticed  by 
Prooopius,  Hist.  Arc.  c.  24. 

13.  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  FAU8TA  AND  CRISPUS-- (P.  221  sqq.) 

The  attempt  of  Gibbon  to  show  that  Fausta  was  not  put  to  death  by  Con¬ 
stantine  was  unsuccessful ;  for  the  text  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Constantine  the  Great,  but  refera  to  an  Emperor  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(see  above,  Appendix  1,  p.  560) ;  and  from  the  subsidiary  passage  in  Julian  (p.  224,  n. 
26)  no  inference  can  be  drawn.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Seeck  has  pointed  out, 
the  sign  of  the  Constantinople  mint  appears  on  ooins  of  Constantine  I.  and  II., 
Oonstantius,  Constans,  Helena,  Theodore,  Delmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  in  short 
all  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  who  survived  the  foundation  of  the 
Capital  (11th  May,  330) ;  but  in  the  Fausta  series  as  in  the  Crispus  series  the 
sign  never  appears,  and  in  the  Trier  mint  the  latest  coins  of  both  belong  to  the 
same  emission.  Eusebius,  the  writer  of  the  Anonymus  Valesian  fragment,  and 

1  We  may  guess  that  under  Diocletian  they  were  still  ducenarii,  and  so  profited  by 
his  raising  the  weight  of  the  aureus  from  l-70th  to  l-60th.  Constantine  would  not  have 
reduced  tneir  pay ;  so  that  they  would  no  longer  be  ducenarii. 
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Aurelius  Victor  are  silent  as  to  the  death  of  Fausta ;  hut  this  proves  nothing,  on 
the  principle,  as  Seeck  observes, 11  im  Bail  Be  des  Gehenkten  redet  man  nioht  vom 
Stricke  ”. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  oircumstances  of  the  tragedy  is  investigated  in  a  sug¬ 
gestive  manner  by  Seeck,  “Die  Verwandtenmorde  Constantins  des  Grossen,”  in 
Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliohe  Theologie,  88, 1890,  p.  68  sqq.  He  distinguishes 
four  independent  testimonies.  (1)  Eutropius  (on  whom  Jerome  and  Orosius  de¬ 
pend)  states  simply  that  Constantine  put  to  death  his  son  and  wife.  (2)  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  mentions  (Ep.  v.  8)  that  Crispus  was  poisoned,  Fausta  suffocated  by 
a  not  bath.  These  kinds  of  death  were  suitable  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
violence.  (3)  Philostorgius  (ii.  4)  assigns  causes.  He  says  that  Crispus,  calumni¬ 
ated  by  Fausta,  was  put  to  death,  and  that  she  was  afterwards  found  guilty  of 
adultery  with  a  cursor  and  killed  in  a  hot  bath.  (4)  A  common  source,  on  which 
the  Epitome  of  Victor,  the  account  of  Zosimus,  and  that  of  John  the  Monk  in 
the  Vita  S.  Artemii  (Acta  Sanct.  8th  Ootober)  depend,  stated  that  FauBta  charged 
Crispus  with  having  offered  her  violence ;  Crispus  was  therefore  exeouted ;  then 
Helena  persuaded  Constantine  that  Fausta  was  the  guilty  one,  and  induced  him 
to  kill  her  by  an  overheated  bath.  Then  Constantine  repented;  the  heathen 
priests  declared  that  his  deeds  could  not  be  expiated ;  Christianity  offered  for¬ 
giveness  and  he  became  a  Christian.  Seeck  points  out  that  this  unknown  source 
agrees  with  Philostorgius  in  three  points :  the  manner  of  Fausta’s  death ;  her 
guilt  in  causing  the  death  of  Crispus ;  her  connexion  with  a  story  of  adultery. 
In  the  details  (which  Gibbon  combines)  they  differ. 

Seeck  argues  for  the  view  that  the  drama  of  Fausta  and  Crispus  was  a  re¬ 
newal  of  that  of  Phsedra  and  Hippolytus.  It  is  certainly  by  no  means  impossible 
that  this  is  the  solution ;  the  evidence  for  it  is  not  absolutely  convincing  (especially 
as  the  Vita  Artemii  is  of  extremely  doubtful  value ;  cp.  Gorres,  Zeitschrift  fiir 
wissenschaftliohe  Theologie,  SO,  1887,  243  sqq.).  Seeck  conjectures  that  Con¬ 
stantine’s  law  of  22nd  April  (C.  Th.  ix.  7,  2)  which  confines  the  liberty  to  bring 
accusations  of  adultery  to  the  husband’s  and  the  wife’s  nearest  relatives,  and  in 
their  case  converts  the  liberty  into  a  duty,  Ac.,  was  partly  occasioned  by  the 
Emperor’s  own  experience. 

But  I  cannot  regard  as  successful  Seeck’s  attempt  to  show  that  the  younger 
Lioinius  (1)  was  not  the  son  of  Constantia,  but  the  bastard  of  a  slave-woman 
whom  Constantia  was  compelled  to  adopt,  and  (2)  was  not  killed  in  326,  but  was 
alive  in  886 ;  by  means  of  the  rescripts  Cod.  Theod.  iv.  6,  2  and  8.  Cp.  the 
criticisms  of  Gdrres  in  the  same  vol.  of  Zeitsohrift  Mr  wissenschaftliohe  Theologie, 
p.  824-7. 


14.  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EMPIRE,  a.d.  298  to  378— (Pp.  227,  237) 

The  ohief  interest  of  the  divisions  of  the  Empire  in  a.d.  885  and  887-8  lies 
in  their  connexion  with  the  general  subject  of  the  lines  of  geographical  division 
drawn  by  Imperial  partitions  in  the  century  between  Diocletian  and  Aroadius. 
The  divisions  in  the  first  half  of  this  period  (a.d.  285-338)  present  various  diffi¬ 
culties,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  statements  of  our  best  authorities  are  not 
sufficiently  preoise,  and  those  of  secondary  authorities  are  often  divergent.  Here 
I  would  lay  stress  upon  a  principle  whioh  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 
Later  writers  were  accustomed  to  certain  stereotyped  lines  of  division  which  had 
been  fixed  by  the  partitions  of  a.d.  (864  and)  395  ;  and  they  were  determined  by 
these  in  interpreting  the  geographical  phrases  of  earlier  writers.  It  is  therefore 
especially  important  in  this  case  to  consider  the  testimonies  of  the  earlier  writers 
apart  from  later  exegesis.  It  is  also  clear  that  names  like  Illyricum  (whioh 
came  to  be  distinguished  into  the  diocese  [Western]  and  the  prefecture  [Eastern]), 
Thrace  (which  might  mean  either  the  diocese  or  the  province,  or  might  bear,  as 
in  Anon.  Val.,  its  old  sense,  covering  the  four  provinces  south  of  Mount  Haemus), 
Gaul  (whioh  might  include  Spain  and  Britain),  were  very  likely  to  mislead  into 
false  and  various  explanations. 

I.  Division  of  a.d.  293.  (1)  a,  Maximian :  Italy,  Africa,  Spain;  5,  Con¬ 
stantins  :  Gaul  and  Britain.  (2)  c,  Diocletian :  Dioceses  of  Pontns  and  the  East, 
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inolading  Egypt ;  d,  Galerius :  Dioceses  of  Pannonia,  Daoia,  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
and  Asia. 

As  to  (1),  a  passage  in  Laotantius,  De  Mort.,  our  earliest  authority,  is  decisive ; 
in  c.  8,  Africa  vel  (=et)  Hispania,  are  assigned  to  Maximian.  Against  this,  we 
oannot  entertain  Julian's  ascription  of  Spain  to  Constantins  (Or.  ii.  p.  65) ;  an 
error  which  would  easily  arise  from  the  inclusion  funder  Constantine)  of  Spain 
in  the  Prefecture  of  Gaul.  Under  Diocletian  the  division  of  the  west  is  drawn 
across  the  map,  by  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  not  downward.  (Viotor,  Csbb.,  89, 30,  does 
not  mention  Spain;  his  Galliae  might  =  Gaul  +  Britain,  or = Gaul  +  Britain  + 
Spain.  Praxagoras  mentions  neither  Africa  nor  Spain.)  As  to  (2),  our  authorities 
are  Praxagoras  and  Viotor,  and  the  truth  has  been  obscured  by  following  the 
statements  of  later  writero.  Praxagoras  assigns  to  Galerius  rrjt  r«  ‘EAA&o*  real  tjjs 
k drat  'Ac Has  *al  Spftnjs ;  to  Diocletian  ttjs  rc  Bi Swlas  *al  rrjs  AiQfrrjs  Kcd  rfjs  Alyvrrov. 
Now  in  this  enumeration  a  rough  principle  may  be  observed.  He  enumerates 
countries  which  mark  the  lines  of  division.  Less  well  informed  as  to  the  west, 
he  does  not  commit  himself  about  Spain.  Beginning  at  the  north,  he  gives 
Britain  to  Constantius  (K.  B ptravlas  ipeurix.),  ana  Italy  to  Maximian ;  implying 
that  Maximian’8  realm  began  where  Constantius's  ended.  Thus  Gaul  is  im¬ 
plicitly  assigned  to  Constantius;  Africa  to  Maximian.  From  the  extreme 
south,  Diocletian’s  part  reaches  to  Bithynia,  whioh  implies  the  Dioceses  of 
Pontus  and  the  East ;  while  Thrace  and  Asia  (i )  Karat  *  Atria,  to  designate  the 
diocese,  not  the  province)  mark  the  line  of  partition  on  the  side  of  Galerius, 
whose  realm  in  the  other  direction  stretches,  it  is  implied,  to  Italy.  (Hellas  is 
mentioned,  doubtless,  because  the  writer  was  an  Athenian.)  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  rejecting  this  evidence ;  the  same  assignment  of  Asia  is  repeated  (on 
the  same  authority)  at  the  later  division  of  815.  It  is  at  least  not  contradicted 
by  the  not  precise  statement  of  Aur.  Victor  (ib.) :  Ulyrica  ora  adusque  Ponti 
fretum  Galerio;  cetera  Valerius  retentavit.  Later  writers,  accustomed  to  the 
later  division  of  the  Prefectures  of  Illyricum  and  the  East,  oould  hardly  realise 
this  cross  division ;  the  utmost  their  imaginations  could  compass  would  be  to 
oonnect  Thrace  with  Illyricum  instead  of  Asia  Minor.  That  the  statesmen  of 
Diocletian's  age  did  not  regard  the  Propontis  as  a  necessary  geographical  bound¬ 
ary,  and  that  a  part  of  Asia  could  be  as  easily  attached  to  Europe  as  a  part  of 
Europe  could  be  attached  to  Asia,  is  proved  by  the  next  division  on  incontestably 
good  evidence. 

II.  a.d.  805.  (1)  a,  Severus :  Maximian's  portion  with  Diocese  of  Pannonia ; 
6,  Constantius :  as  before,  with  Spain  (?).  (2)  c,  Maximin :  Egypt,  the  East ; 
Pontus  (?)  except  Bithynia ;  d,  Galerius :  as  before,  with  Bithynia,  but  without 
Pannonia. 

Anon.  Val.  iii.  5.  Maximino  datum  est  orientis  imperium :  Galerius  sibi 
Illyricum  Thracias  et  Bithyniam  tenuit.  ( Thraoice :  the  point  of  the  plural  is 
probably  to  include  Moesia  ii.  and  Scythia;  as,  in  18,  the  singular  excludes 
them.  See  below.)  Victor,  with  his  usual  vagueness  (40,  1),  gives  Italy  to 
Severus;  qua  Iouius  obtinuerat  to  Maximin.  Anon.  Val.  4,  9.  Severn  Pan¬ 
nonia  et  Italia  urbes  et  Africa  contigerunt. 

III.  a.d.  806  (on  death  of  Constantius).  (1)  a,  Constantine :  Britain  and 
Gaul;  h ,  Severus  (Maxentius) :  as  before,  with  Spain.  (21  e,  d,  As  before. 

It  is  clear  that,  since  (according  to  Anon.  Val.)  the  Oasar  Severus  had  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Pannonia,  he  could  not  have  also  had  Spain ;  for  his  realm  would  have 
been  quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  Augustus  Constantius.  We  may 
therefore  assume  that  on  Maximian's  resignation  Constantius  took  over  8pain, 
but  that  after  his  death  it  was  claimed  by  Severus,  as  Augustus,  and  actually 
held  for  a  time  by  Maxentius. 

IV.  a.d.  314.  Constantine  now  has  all  the  dominions  that  from  298  to  905 
were  held  by  Constantius,  Maximian  and  Galerius,  with  the  exception  of  Thrace. 
Lioinius  has  Diocletian’s  part,  along  with  Thrace.  The  important  point  in  this 
arrangement  is  the  beginning  of  an  administrative  connexion  between  Thraoe 
and  the  East ;  they  would  now  be  governed  by  the  same  Pratorian  Prefect. 

Praxagoras  (F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  3) :  ‘EAAcfcof  rc  icol  MwccSandi  k ai  rrjs  *drm  (da 
leg.  pro  k ard)  'A aitxs  were  aoquired  by  Constantine.  Anon.  VaJ.  18 ;  lioinius : 
orientem,  Asiam,  Thraciam,  Moesiam,  minorem  Scythiam. 
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V.  a.d.  885.  [The  arrangement  of  this  year  was  not  a  division  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  but  partly  a  confirmation  of  the  assignment  of  administrative  spheres, 
already  made  to  his  sons,  and  partly  a  new  assignment  of  administrations  to  his 
nephews.  Constantine  did  not  directly  sacrifice  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  which 
was  still  realized  in  his  own  sovereignty,  though  he  adopted  a  policy  whioh 
might  at  any  moment  endanger  it.  “  Von  einer  Erbtheilung  ist  dabei  nicht  die 
Rede,  sondern  nur  von  einem  Antheil  an  der  Verwaltung  ”  (Ranke,  Weltgesohiohte, 
iv.  2,  270).] 

(1)  Constantine  had  Gaul,  Britain  and  Spain  (=the  later  “  Prefecture  of 
Gaul  ”) ;  (2)  Constantius,  Asia  and  Egypt;  (3)  Constans,  Italy,  Africa,  and 
Illyricum  (including  Thrace).  For  Delmatius  the  ripa  Qothiea  was  out  off  from 
the  portion  of  Constans;  Hannibal ian  had  (at  the  expense  of  Constantius)  a 
“  kingdom”  composed  of  principalities  in  the  regions  of  Pont  us  and  Armenia. 

The  question  is,  what  were  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Delmatius?  Is  ripa 
Gothioa  [I  have  not  seen  noticed  a  parallel  expression  in  De  Mortibus,  17,  where 
Galerius  reaches  Nicomedia,  per  cvrcuitum  rtpcB  strigce ,  where  the  emendation 
Istrica  is  doubtless  right]  to  be  interpreted  as  Eastern  Illyricum  (= dioceses  of 
Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace)  ?  So  Schiller  (ii.  235),  Ranke,  Burckhardt,  and 
Seeck.  But  the  Epitome  of  Victor  (41,  20)  includes  in  the  share  of  Constans 
“  Dalmatia,  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  Achaia  Ranke  supposes  that  Dalmatiam 
here  is  a  scribe's  mistake  for  Dalmatius ,  and  that  we  should  interpret  the  ripa 
Qothiea  of  the  Anonymous  by  the  words  thus  amended.  If  we  adopted  this  view, 
it  would  be  better  to  read :  Dalmaci<  us  Daci>  am  Thraciam  Macedonian! 
Aohaiamque. 

But  a  view  that  necessitates  tampering  with  a  text  which  in  itself  gives 
perfect  sense  cannot  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  There  is  a  further  objection 
here.  The  text  of  the  Epitome  agrees  remarkably  with  the  statement  of  Zonaras, 
xiii.  5,  which  assigns  to  Constans  Italy,  Africa,  Sicily  and  the  islands,  Illyricum, 
Macedonia,  "Achaia,  with  the  Peloponnesus”.  The  Epitome  was  not  a  direct 
source  of  Zonaras ;  but  the  agreement  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  both  (the 
author  of  the  Epitome  directly,  Zonaras  indirectly)  drew  from  a  common  source 
(probably  Ammianus :  op.  L.  Jeep,  Quellenunt.  zu  den  gr.  Kirohenhistorikem,  p. 
67).  Thus  the  assumption  of  a  textual  error  in  the  Epitome  means  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  an  error  in  the  text  of  an  earlier  authority;  and  therefore  becomes 
decidedly  hazardous  and  unconvincing.  Add  to  this  that  the  interpretation  of 
ripa  Qothiea  to  include  or  to  imply  Macedonia  and  Greece  is  extremely  forced. 
The  natural  meaning  of  the  expression  is :  the  provinces  of  Dacia,  Moesia  I.  and 
II.  and  Scythia,1 *  and  perhaps  Pannonia  and  Noricum.  The  actual  testimonies 
of  the  two  best  authorities,  that  are  explicit,  conour  in  showing  that  the  main 
division  of  a.d.  335  was  tripartite — between  the  Emperor’s  three  sons — and  that 
only  subsidiary  (though  highly  responsible)  posts  in  frontier  regions  were  given  to 
the  two  nephews.  This  view  is  also  more  in  accordance  with  Zoaimus,  ii.  39, 
who  distinctly  marks  a  triple  division.3  Nor  is  it  contradicted  by  Eusebius, 
Panegyr.  ch.  iii.,  whioh  only  proves  that  Delmatius  (unlike  Hannibalian)  was  a 
OfiBsar,  and  thus  co-ordinate  in  dignity  with  his  cousins. 

VI.  a.d.  337-8.  (1)  Constantius :  as  before,  along  with  the  kingdom  of  Hanni¬ 
balian  ;  (2)  Constans :  as  before,  along  with  ripa  Qothiea ;  and  without  (?)  Raetia 
or  part  of  Africa ;  (3)  Constantine :  as  before,  along  with  some  part  of  Africa  or 
of  the  Diocese  of  Italy  (?). 

It  seems,  from  Zosimus,  ii.  39,  that  the  dominions  of  Constantine  and  Con¬ 
stans  were  considered  at  first  as  a  whole,  Constantine  exercising  some  authority 
over  his  younger  brother.  And  this  may  explain  the  notice  in  the  Ohronicon 
Alexandrinum  of  Eutychius  (under  01.  279),  which  Gibbon  accepts — that  Con¬ 
stantine  reigned  for  a  year  at  Constantinople.  The  transference  of  Thrace  to 
Constantius  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  a.d.  339,  when  Constans  was  preparing 
for  war  with  Constantine  and  desired  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Constantius. 

1  Chron.  Pasch.,  p.  532,  ed.  B.  gives  Mesopotamia  to  Delmatius  (Godefroy  accepted 
the  statement).  I  conjecture  that  Metro* oraplav  may  have  arisen  from  Mueiay  wapawo- 

ropfar^Moesiam  ripensem. 

3  He  pretends  to  mark  it  as  it  existed  at  the  death  of  Constantine  (before  the  death 
of  Delmatius) ;  though  he  seems  really  to  give  the  subsequent  division. 
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The  division  of  388  a.d.  is  given  as  follows  in  the  Life  of  St.  Artemius  (Acta 
Sanct.,  Oot.  20) — a  document  which  merits  more  criticism  than  it  has  received : — 

(1)  Constantine :  of  hw  Ta\\lat  Kal  rd  Mictiva  "AXnw  (an  expression  often 
used  to  inolude  Spain),  at  rc  Bpcrrarucal  vrjo-oi  (Britain  and  the  Orcades,  etc.  ?  cp. 
Eutropius,  7,  13,  ana  the  interpolation  in  the  Laterculus  of  Polemius  Silvius, 
see  above,  App.  10),  teed  Zws  rov  Itrrtplov  wKtarov.  (2)  Cons  tans :  al  Kdrot  ToXAfoi 
Ifyouy  al  ’IraAlai  (Italy  with  its  adjuncts,  Sioily,  Africa,  etc.),  teal  aMi  fj  *Pc p/mj.  (3) 
Constantius :  rb  &varo\rjs  fitpos,  Bv(dmoy,  rd  drrb  rov  ’lAAvpucov  (implying  that 
lUyricum  went  to  Constans)  fi*xpi  rrjs  HpoToyri&os  bmdaa  drrfiKoa  rots  'Pm/muoi*  rjjr 
r«  hvpieuf  Kal  Tla\ai(rrlyrjy  teal  Metroworafilay  teal  A tyvrrroy  teal  ras  rf)trovs  ardtras. 

The  Vita  Artemii  (the  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  A.  Mai  in  Spicilegium 
Roman um,  vol.  iv.)  was  composed  by “  John  the  Monk,”  and  professes  to  be  com¬ 
piled  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Philostorgius  and  some  other  writers. 
Eusebius,  Socrates  and  Theodoret  are  also  referred  to.  There  is  evidence  that 
Philostorgius  was  largely  used,  and  consequently  the  Life  of  Artemius  becomes 
an  important  mine  of  material  for  the  restoration  of  the  history  of  that  Arian 
writer.  The  story  of  Gallus  is,  I  presume,  derived  from  him,  and  I  conjecture 
that  the  statement  of  the  partition  of  the  Empire  among  the  sons  of  Constantine 
comes  from  the  same  source.  If  so,  both  passages  ultimately  depend  on  Euna- 
pius,  who  was  doubtless  the  source  of  Philostorgius. 

From  the  same  source  is  certainly  derived  the  statement  of  the  partition  in 
Constantine  Porphyrogenne oos,  de  Them.,  ii.  9  (ed.  Bonn,  p.  67).  The  portion 
of  Constantine  is  described  in  exactly  the  same  wordB  as  m  the  Vita  Artemii 
(r&f  &ya>  TaAA las  Kal  rd  hrfaetya  ’AAWc ay  ec*s  rov  i<nrtplov  'Axiorov),  except  that  in¬ 
stead  of  “  the  British  Isles  ”  the  imperial  geographer  says  “  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Canterbury  itself  ”  (Kdvrafipiy).  The  expression  a l  tedre*  raAAfcu  is  also  used,  but, 
in  expanding  the  concise  expressions  of  his  source,  Constantine  foils  into  error 
and  assigns  Illyricum  and  Greece  to  Constantius. 

VII.  a.d.  364.  (1)  Valentinian  i. :  Prefectures  of  Gaul,  and  of  Italy  and 
Illyricum  ;  (2)  Valens :  Prefecture  of  the  East,  including  D.  of  Thraoe. 

VIII.  a.d.  378.  (1)  Gratian  and  Valentinian  ii. :  Prefectures  of  Gaul  and  of 
Italy,  including  Western  Illyricum;  (2)  Theodosius:  Prefecture  of  the  East, 
along  with  Dioceses  of  Daoia  and  Macedonia  (Soz.  vii.  4). 

This  partition,  which  drew  a  new  line  of  division  between  East  and  West, 
probably  established  definitely  the  system  of  four  prefectures  which  Zosimus 
attributed  to  the  express  enactment  of  Constantine.  Up  to  this  time  three  pr. 
prefects  seem  to  have  been  the  rule,  four  an  exception.  But  now,  instead  of 
adding  Eastern  Illyricum  to  the  large  Prefecture  of  the  East,  Theodosius  insti¬ 
tuted  a  new  Prefecture. 

16.  THE  SABMATIANS — (P.  229) 

It  is  often  asserted  that  “  Sarmatian  ”  was  a  generic  name  for  Slavonio 
peoples.  It  is  certain  that  a  great  many  Slavonio  tribes  must  have  been  often 
described  under  the  name,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  chief 
Sarmatian  peoples— the  Bastamae,  the  Roxolani  (?  Rox-alani)  or  Jazyges — were 
Slavonio.  I  believe  that  Safarik,  in  taking  up  a  negative  position  on  this  question, 
was  right  (Slawische  Alterth timer,  ed.  Wuttke,  i.  333  *qg.).  But  I  cannot  think 
that  he  has  quite  made  out  the  Slavonio  race  of  the  Carpi  (i6.  213-4),  though  this 
is  accepted  by  JireSek  (Geschichte  der  Bulgaren,  p.  77);  he  has  a  more  plausible 
case,  perhaps,  for  the  Eostoboks.  On  the  other  hana  it  is  extremely  likely, 
though  it  cannot  be  absolutely  proved,  that  in  the  great  settlements  of  non- 
German  peoples,  made  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  in  the  Illyrian  peninsula 
by  the  Roman  Emperors,  some  Slavonic  tribes  were  inoluded.  This  is  an  idea 
which  was  developed  by  Drinov  in  his  rare  book  on  the  Slavic  colonization  of  the 
Balkan  lands,  and  has  been  aooepted  by  Jire&ek.  There  is  much  probability  in 
the  view  that  Slavonio  settlers  were  among  the  800,000  Sarmatae,  to  whom  Con¬ 
stantine  assigned  abodes  in  334  a.  d.  It  is  an  hypothesis  suoh  as,  in  some  form, 
is  needed  to  account  for  the  appearanoe  of  Slavonio  names  before  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  in  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
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Safarik  tried  to  show  that  the  Alani,  Roxolani,  Bastamae,  Jazyges,  Ac.,  were 
of  Iranian  race,  allied  to  the  Persians  and  Modes,— like  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus. 


16.  BATTLE  OP  SINGARA— (P.  241) 

I  have  shown  in  the  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift  (vol.  5)  that  we  should  accept 
Julian’s  notice  as  to  the  date  of  this  battle  (and  place  it  in  a.d.  344),  instead  of 
following  Jerome’s  date  (adopted  by  Idatius),  a.d.  848.  One  might  be  tempted  to 
guess  that  there  were  two  battles  at  Singara,  and  that  the  noctuma  pugna  was 
placed  in  the  wrong  year  by  an  inadvertence  of  Jerome ;  this  might  be  considered 
in  connexion  with  Forster’s  reconstruction  of  the  corrupt  passage  of  Foetus, 
Brev.  ch.  27 :  Verum  pugnis  Sisaruena,  Singarena,  et  iterum  Singarena  praeaente 
Oonstantio  ac  Sicgarena,  Ac.  The  yvKrofu ixf«  is  described  below  as:  nocturna 
Elliensi  prope  Singaram  pugna.  EUiensi  is  mysterious. 

The  events  of  the  Persian  wars  of  Constantius  and  Julian  are  briefly  narrated 
by  General  F.  R.  Chesney  in  his  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  vol.  2,  p.  480  9qq.  (quarto  ed.). 


17.  SOURCES  AND  CHRONOLOGY  OF  ARMENIAN  HISTORY 
UNDER  TRDAT  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS— (0.  XIX.) 

Some  works  bearing  on  Armenia  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
general  oriental  history  in  vol.  i.  Appendix  12.  In  addition  to  these  must  now  be 
mentioned  (besides  St.  Martin’s  M&noires  sur  1’ Armenia  and  the  notes  to  his 
edition  of  Lebeau's  Bas-Empire) :  Ter  Mikelian,  Die  armenisohe  Kirche  in  ihren 
Beziehungen  zur  byzantinischen  (saeo.  4-18),  1892 ;  Chalatianz,  Zenob  of  Glak  (in 
modem  Armenian ;  known  to  me  through  Stackelberg’s  summary  in  Byz.  Zeit- 
sohrift,  4,  868-70),  1898;  Gelzer’s  highly  important  essay,  Die  Anfange  der 
annenisohen  Kirche  (in  the  Berichte  der  kon.  sachs.  Gesellschaft  der  Wise.),  1896, 
on  which  the  following  notes  are  based ;  Gelzer’s  article  Armenien  in  Herzog’s 
Realencyklopadie  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche  (ed.  Hauck),  1896 ;  S.  Weber,  Die 
Katholisohe  Kirche  in  Armenien,  1908  (a  valuable  work) ;  E.  Ter-Minassiantz, 
Die  armenisohe  Kirche  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zu  den  Syrischen  Kirchen  bis  sum 
Ende  des  18  Jahrhunderts,  1904  (Texte  und  Untersuohungen,  N.F.  xi.  4). 

1.  Sources,  (a)  Faustus.  For  Armenian  history  in  the  fourth  century  after 
death  of  Trdat  (Tindates),  a.d.  317,  our  only  trustworthy  source  is  Faustus,  who 
wrote  his  History  of  Armenia  in  Greek  (before  the  Armenian  alphabet  was  intro¬ 
duced  ;  the  Greek  original  is  quoted  by  Procopius,  Pers.  i.  5),  probably  in  first 
years  of  King  Vram  Sapuh,  who  reigned  from  895  to  416  (Gelzer,  p.  116).  The 
work  is  marked  by  enthusiasm  for  the  clergy,  and  a  certain  prejudice  against 
the  policy  of  those  who  were  loyal  to  the  kings,  also  by  chronological  errors. 
“  Faustus  is  completely  a  national  Armenian ;  therein  lies  his  strength  and  his 
weakness  ”  (ib.  117).  He  consulted  official  documents  in  the  royal  archives  (i6.) 
and  made  use  of  old  songs.  (6)  Agathaugelos,  who  lived  about  half  a  century 
later,  contains  a  work  which  is  our  only  good  source  for  the  reign  of  Trdat.  His 
work  (preserved  both  in  Armenian  and  in  a  Greek  translation,  which  mutually 
oheck  each  other)  has  been  dissected  by  A.  von  Gutsohmid  (Kleine  Schriften,  8, 
896,  sqq.).  It  contains  an  earlier  Life  of  St.  Gregory  (perhaps  originally  com¬ 
posed  in  Syriao,  Gelzer,  p.  114)  and  an  Apocalypse  of  Gregory  written  between 
452  and  456  by  a  priest  of  Valarfapat.  The  latter  is  valuable  as  throwing 
indirect  light  on  the  church  history  of  the  fifth  century,  but  worthless  for  the 
history  of  Trdat.  (c)  Moses  of  Chorene  (fifth  century) ;  see  vol.  i.,  Appendix  12. 
(d)  The  worthlessness  of  the  History  of  Taron  by  Zenob  of  Glak  has  been  Bhown 
by  the  investigation  of  Chalatianz  (op.  cit.).  Hitherto  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  Syriac  in  the  fourth  century  and  translated  into  Armenian  in  the 
seventh,  it  is  now  shown  to  be  an  apocryphal  work  of  an  impostor  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  There  is  a  Frenoh  translation  by  Langlois,  F.  H.  G.  vol.  v. 

2.  Chronology.  The  student  who  consults  the  translation  of  Langlois 
(Agathangelos  and  Faustus ;  op.  cit.)  must  be  warned  that  the  ohronologioal  in- 
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dioations  in  the  notes  are  set  down  at  random  and  contradict  one  another.  And, 
if  he  has  read  the  note  in  Smith’s  edition  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  869, 
which  is  taken  from  St.  Martin’s  edition  of  Lebeau,  and  compares  it  with  the 
chronological  list  of  kings  in  the  same  scholar’s  M6moires,  he  will  find  that  the 
two  accounts  diverge.  (In  the  Memoires,  p.  412-3,  the  dates  are  :  death  of  Trdat, 
314 ;  interregnum ;  accession  of  Ohosroes  II.,  316 ;  Tiran  IX ,  325 ;  Arsaces,  341 ; 
Pap,  370.  According  to  the  old  view,  which  appears,  though  not  consistently,  in 
Langlois’  collection,  and  seems  to  be  assumed  in  Ter  Mikelian’s  op.  tit .,  Trdat 
reigned  from  286  to  342.)  The  following  reconstruction  seems  most  probable : — 


Death  of  Chosrov  I.,  accession  of  Trdat,  ....  261  a.d. 

Accession  of  Chosrov  II., . 317  „ 

„  Tiran, .  826  „ 

„  ArSak, .  337  „ 

„  Pap, .  367  „ 


to  874  „ 

There  are  not  sufficient  data  for  determining  the  dates  of  the  Catholioi ;  the 
statements  of  Moses  will  not  bear  oritioism,  see  Gelser,  p.  121  sqq.  The  only 
certainties  we  have  are  that  Aristakes,  son  and  successor  of  Gregory,  attended  the 
Council  of  Niosea,  325 ;  and  that  Nerses  was  poisoned  by  King  Pap  before  374. 

3.  Trdat  and  Constantine  (Gelzer,  165  sqq.).  Officially  the  Armenian  kings 
adopted  the  style  “  Arsaces  ”  (just  as  the  Severian  Emperors  adopted  Antoninus), 
and  he  appears  in  Cod.  Theod.  xi.  i.  1  (Constantine  and  Licinius  a.d.  315)  as 
Arsacis  regxs  Armenia.  In  the  previous  year,  he  and  Gregory  visited  Constantine 
in  Illyricum  (“  the  land  of  the  Dalmatians  ”  in  the  Armenian  Agathangelos)  in 
“  the  royal  city  of  the  Romans,”  probably  Serdica.  There  the  allianoe  mentioned 
by  Faustus  (iii.  21 ;  Langlois,  p.  282)  was  concluded,  whioh  endured  till  363. 
T?ne  authenticity  of  the  account  of  Agathangelos  (doubted  by  Gutsohmid)  has 
been  successfully  vindicated  by  Gelser. 

On  Trdat’s  death  the  Romans  intervened  to  put  Chosrov  on  the  throne,  and 
Tiran  likewise  owed  his  elevation  to  Constantine.  In  337  he  was  betrayed  to  the 
Persians  by  his  chamberlain,  seized  by  the  governor  of  Atropatene,  and  blinded. 
The  armed  intervention  of  Constantine  and  Oonstantius  lea  to  the  elevation  of 
ArSak,  the  son  of  Tiran,  who  declined  to  resume  the  sovereignty.  ArSak  first 
married  Olympias,  a  Greek  lady  connected  with  the  Constantinian  house ;  and 
afterwards  a  daughter  of  the  Persian  king.  His  policy  was  to  hold  the  balance 
between  Rome  and  Persia  throughout,  the  wars  of  Oonstantius  and  Julian. 

4.  In  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  46,  2,  we  find  this  notice :  xal  rots  tcarik  ’Apfx*riar 
btrabroos  r*p\  /xtrayotas  hrt<rr4\\9t  by  &rc<r«rJir<vc  M« pov(dnjt.  Gelzer  (p.  171  Sqq.) 
points  out  that  this  bishoprio  of  Meruzanes  cannot  have  been  in  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces  called  Armenia,  and  therefore  was  in  Great  Armenia ;  and  he  seeks  to 
show  that  it  may  have  been  in  the  south-eastern  corner,  the  district  of  Vaspura- 
kan.  The  words  in  Eusebius  are  from  a  letter  of  Dionysios  of  Alexandria  (248- 
265),  and  the  inference  seems  to  be  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  an 
outlying  district  of  Armenia  in  the  fifties  of  the  third  century.1  But  the  formal 
conversion  of  Armenia  began  about  280  under  the  auspices  of  King  Trdat,  through 
the  labours  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator.  The  destruction  of  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  from  the  priests,  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  change,  and  preceded  Gregory’s  journey  to  CsBsarea  (between  285  and  290 
aooording  to  Gelzer)  to  be  consecrated  by  Leontius.  The  Armenian  Church  was 
dependent  on  tne  see  of  Ossarea,  and  under  Greek  influence  for  nearly  a  century. 
After  the  death  of  the  Patriarch  Nerses,  it  was  severed  and  made  autocephalous 
by  King  Pap  ( circa  a.d.  873-4.  Op.  Ter  Mikelian,  p.  31).  During  the  fourth 
century  the  seat  of  the  Catholicus,  and  the  spiritual  centre  of  Armenia,  was  Aitiftat 
in  the  southern  district  of  Taron,  as  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Gelzer.  It 

1  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Gregory  the  Illuminator  used  an 
Armenian  version  of  New  Testament  Scriptures  made  from  a  pre-Peshito  Syriac  text,  long 
before  the  time  of  Meerop.  This  version  may  have  been  due  to  the  Church  in  Vaspurakan. 
Apparently  the  non-existenoe  of  Mesrop’s  alphabet  did  not  prevent  literary  composition  in 
Armenian. 
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was  afterwards  removed  to  Valarsapat,  when  no  longer  dependent  on  Ctosarea, 
and  then  the  priests  of  Valardapat  invented  stories  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  their 
seat  and  the  original  independence  of  the  Armenian  Churoh.  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  chief  feature  of  the  domestio  history  of  Armenia  is  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  monarch  and  the  Oatholicus,  between  the  spirit  of  nationality  and  the 
subjection  to  foreijp  influences.  It  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Pap,  who  solved 
the  question  by  poison. 

In  regard  to  the  conversion  of  Armenia,  its  progress  was  partly  determined 
by  the  feudal  condition  of  the  oountry  (Gelzer,  182).  The  nobles  were  easily  won 
over  by  the  personal  influence  of  the  king ;  the  priests  were  naturally  the  most 
obstinate  opponents.  The  new  faith  seems  to  have  been  slow  in  taking  root 
among  the  people,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  women,  even  in  high  rank,  olnng 
tenaciously  to  the  old  religion  (like  the  wife  of  Chosrov,  Faustus,  iii.  8,  and  the 
mother  of  Pap,  i5.  44). 

N.  Marr,  O  naohalnoi  istorii  Armenii  Anonima,  in  Vizantiiski  Vremennik,  i. 
263  sqq.  (1894),  discusses  the  character  of  the  brief  History  of  Armenia,  which  is 

?irefixed  to  Sebeos*  History  of  the  Emperor  Heraolius  (Buss.  tr.  by  Patkanian, 
862) ;  and  its  relation  to  Moses  of  Ghorene.  This  document  (which  appears  in 
the  collection  of  Langlois  under  the  title  Pseudo-Agathange)  he  regards  as  the 
earliest  extant  Armenian  history  of  early  Armenia ;  it  was  worked  up  by  a  later 
(also  anonymous)  writer,  of  whose  composition  a  large  extract  has  been  preserved 
in  Moses  of  Ghorene,  bk.  i.  c.  8  (in  Langlois,  under  the  title,  Mar  Apas  Gatina). 
Moses  also  used  the  original  work.  Marr  points  out  a  number  of  resemblanoes 
between  Faustus  and  the  first  Anonymous,  and  hazards  the  oonjeoture  (295  sqq.) 
that  this  history  of  Armenia  may  be  part  of  the  first  two  bookB  of  Faustns,  whose 
work,  as  we  have  it,  begins  with  book  iii. 

18.  CONSTANTINE  AND  CHRISTIANITY— (0.  XX.) 

The  attitude  of  Constantine  to  the  Christian  religion  has  been  the  theme  of 
many  discussions,  and  historians  are  still  far  from  haying  reached  a  general 
agreement.  Burckhardt,  in  his  attractive  monograph,  developed  the  view  that 
Constantine  was  “  ganz  wesentlich  unreligios,”  constitutionally  indifferent  to 
religion,  because  he  was  a  “  genialer  Mensoh,"  dominated  by  ambition  ;  and  that 
in  his  later  years  he  exhibited  personal  inclinations  rather  towards  paganism  than 
towards  Christianity.  H.  Richter  has  some  remarkable  pages  on  Constantine's 
system  of  parity  between  the  two  religions ;  and  Brieger,  in  an  excellent  article 
in  his  Z&itschrift  fUr  Kirchengeschichte  (iv.,  1881,  p.  168  sqq.),  agrees  with  Gibbon 
that  0on8tantiners  Christianity  was  due  entirely  to  political  considerations.1 
Many  of  the  data  admit  of  different  interpretations.  Those  who  asoribe  to  him 
a  pohoy  of  parity,  or  the  idea  of  a  state  religion  which  might  combine  elements 
common  to  enlightened  paganism  and  Christianity  (so  Schiller),  appeal  to  the 
fact  that  the  sacsrdotales  and  flamines  in  Africa  were  granted  privileges ;  but  it  is 
replied  that  they  had  ceased  to  carry  on  the  ritual  and  simply,  as  a  matter  of 
equity,  had  the  old  rights  secured  to  them,  while  they  no  longer  performed  the 
old  duties.  If  the  “  cult"  of  Tyohe  at  Constantinople  is  alleged,  it  is  urged  that 
she  had  no  temple  service.  The  temples  of  Constantinople  are  explained  away ; 
and  the  “  aedes  Flaviae  nostrae  gentis  "  of  the  remarkable  inscription  of  Hispellum 
(date  between  826  and  337  ;  Orelli,  5580)  is  asserted  not  to  have  been  intended 
tor  the  worship  of  the  Emperors,  but  simply  as  a  fine  hall  for  public  spectacles.1 
(See  V.  Schultze,  in  Brieger’s  Zeitschrift ,  vii.  352  sqq.)  The  indulgence  to  pagan¬ 
ism  was  simply  the  toleration  of  a  statesman  who  could  not  discreetly  go  too  fast 
in  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  great  reformation.  And  certainly  on  the 
hypothesis  that  Constantine  had  before  his  eyes,  as  the  thing  to  be  achieved,  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  exclusive  state  religion,  his  atti¬ 
tude  to  paganism  would  be,  in  general,  the  attitude  we  should  expect  from  a  cir¬ 
cumspect  statesman.  Ranke’s  remark  hits  the  point  (Weltgeschichte,  iii.  1, 

18ee  on  the  other  side,  Funk,  in  Theologische  Quartalschrift,  78,  429  sqq.,  1896. 

1  Compare  the  words  :  ne  aedis  nostro  nomini  dedicate  cuiusquam  contagiosa©  super- 
stitionis  fraudibus  polluatur,  insisted  on  by  Seeck,  Untergang  der  antiken  Welt,  i.  p.  489. 

vol.  n. — 38 
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582) :  “  Er  konnte  unmoglioh  zugeben  dass  an  die  Stelle  der  Unordn ungen  der 
Verfolgung  die  vielleioht  noch  grdsseren  einer  gewaltsamen  Reaction  traten 

It  seems  to  me  that  Seeck,  in  holding  that  Constantine  had  really  broken 
with  the  old  religion  and  was  frankly  a  Christian,  is  nearer  the  mark  than  Gibbon 
or  Schiller.  From  the  evidence  which  we  have,  I  believe  that  Constantine 
adopted  the  Christian  religion  and  intended  that  Christianity  should  be  the 
State  religion.  As  to  a  great  many  details,  there  may  be  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  the  facts  themselves  or  their  interpretation,  but  I  would  invite  attention  to 
the  following  general  considerations. 

(1)  The  theory  that  the  motives  of  Constantine’s  Christian  policy  were  purely 
political,  and  that  he  was  religiously  indifferent,  seems  perilously  like  an  anach¬ 
ronism, — ascribing  to  him  modem  ideas.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  above  the  superstitiousness  of  his  age.  (2)  The  theory  that  he  was  a 
Deist,  that  he  desired  to  put  Paganism  and  Christianity  on  an  equality,  emphar 
sizing  some  common  features,  and  that  circumstances  led  him  to  incline  the 
balance  towards  Christianity  in  his  later  years,  is  not  the  view  naturally  suggested 
by  the  (a)  Christian  education  he  gave  his  children,  and  (6)  the  hostility  of  the 
pagan  Emperor  Julian  to  his  memory.  (8)  The  fact  tnat  he  oountenanoed 
Paganism  and  did  not  completely  abolish  the  customs  of  the  old  State  re¬ 
ligion  proves  nothing ;  the  remark  of  Ranke  quoted  above  is  a  sufficient  answer. 
In  fact,  those  who  have  dealt  with  the  question  have  sometimes  failed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  two  different  things.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  Constantine’s 
motives  for  establishing  Christianity  were  purely  secular.  It  is  quite  another  to 
say  that  he  was  guided  by  seoular  considerations  in  the  methods  which  he  adopted 
to  establish  Christianity.  The  seoond  thesis  is  true — Constantine  would  have 
been  a  bad  statesman  if  he  had  not  been  so  guided ; — but  its  truth  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  falsity  of  the  first. 

Schiller  (iii.  301  ago.)  has  conveniently  summarized  the  ohief  facts,  and  his 
results  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

(1)  Corns.  In  Constantine’s  western  mints  coins  appeared  with  Mars,  with 
genius  pop.  Bom.,  and  with  Sol,  but  oertainly  not  in  the  two  first  cases,  perhaps 
not  in  the  last  case,  after  815  a. d.  Further,  Constantinian  coins  with  Juppiter 
were  not  struck  in  the  west,  but  in  the  mints  of  Licinius.  Thus  we  may.  say 
that  between  315  and  323  pagan  emblems  were  disappearing  from  Constantine's 
coinage,  and  indifferent  legends  took  their  place,  such  as  Beata  tranquillitas. 

We  also  find  coins  with  J>,  as  a  sign  of  the  mint ;  and  at  the  end  of  Constan¬ 
tine’s  reign  a  series  of  copper  coins  was  issued  in  which  two  soldiers  were  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  reverse  holding  a  flag  with  the  monogram 


We  see  then  two  stages  in  Constantine’s  polioy.  At  first  he  removes  from 
his  ooins  symbols  which  might  offend  his  Christian  soldiers  and  subjects  whom 
he  wished  to  propitiate  (this  is  Schiller’s  interpretation) ;  and  finally  he  allows 
to  appear  on  his  money  symbols  which  did  not  indeed  commit  him  to  Christianity, 
but  were  susceptible  of  a  Christian  meaning. 

The  disappearance  of  the  sun  god  from  coins  in  823  a.d.  leads  Usener  to  the 
conclusion  that  not  till  then  could  the  idea  arise  of  placing  the  birthfeast  of  the 
*•  Sun  of  Righteousness  ”  on  December  25,  the  birthday  of  Sol  inviotus.  The 
Roman  Church  accepted  this  day  c.  336,  but  the  feast  was  not  regularly  intro¬ 
duced  till  some  years  later.  See  Rheinisches  Museum  (N.F.),  60,  465  sqq.,  1905. 

(2)  Laws.  After  the  great  Edict  of  Milan,  312-3  a.d.  (which,  according  to 
Seeok,  was  never  issued),  the  following  measures  were  taken  by  Constantine  to 
put  Christianity  on  a  level  with  the  old  religion.  (1)  313  a.d.,  the  Catholic  clergy 
were  freed  from  all  state  burdens.  (2)  313  (or  815),  the  Church  was  freed  from 
annona  and  tributum.  (3)  316  (321),  Manumissions  in  the  Church  were  made 
valid.  (4)  319,  (1)  was  extended  to  the  whole  empire.  (5)  320,  exception  to  the 
laws  against  celibacy  made  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  allowing  them  to  inherit. 
(6)  821,  wills  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Church  permitted.  (7>  328,  compulsion  of 
Christians  to  take  part  in  pagan  celebrations  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
law  of  821  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  10, 1)  forbids  private  consultation  of  haruspioes,  but 
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allows  it  in  public.  [Cp.  further  Seuffert,  Constantins  Gesetze  und  das  Christen- 
thum,  1891.] 

(8)  Eusebius  describes  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (bk.  x.  1  sqq.)  a  number 
of  acts  of  Constantine  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  which  attest  not  only 
toleration  but  decided  favour  towards  the  Christians.  He  entertains  Christian 
priests,  heaps  presents  on  the  Church,  takes  an  interest  in  ecclesiastical  questions. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  these  statements  ;  but  Schiller  urges  us  to  remember 
(1)  that  Eusebius  does  not  mention  what  favour  Constantine  bestowed  on  the 
pagans,  and  (2)  that,  when  the  final  struggle  with  Lioinius  came  and  that  Em¬ 
peror  resorted  to  persecution,  policy  clearly  dictated  to  Constantine  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  specially  favouring  Christianity.  In  general,  according  to  Schiller, 
from  313  to  323  Constantine  not  only  maintained  impartial  toleration,  but  be¬ 
stowed  positive  benefits  on  both  the  old  and  the  new  religion.  The  account  of 
Eusebius  is  a  misrepresentation  through  omission  of  the  other  side. 

One  or  two  points  may  be  added.  Eusebius  states  that  after  the  victoiy  over 
M&xentius  Constantine  erected  a  statue  of  himself  with  a  cross  in  his  right  hand 
at  Rome.  This  statement  occurs  in  Hist.  E.  ix.  c.  10,  11 ;  Paneg.  ix.  18  ;  Vit.  C. 
i.  40.  Is  this  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  ?  A  statement  in  H.  E.  is  more  trust¬ 
worthy  than  any  statement  in  the  Vit.  C. ;  and  Brieger  thought  that  in  this 
case  the  passage  in  H.  E.  is  an  interpolation  from  that  in  the  Vit.  C.  (Zeitschrift 
fur  Kirchengeschichte,  1880,  p.  45).  But  Schultze  (46.  vii.  1885,  343  sqq.)  has 
shown  that  Eusebius  mentioned  the  statue  in  question,  in  his  speech  at  'Tyre  in 
314  a.d.,  from  H.  E.  x.  4,  16.  This  adds  considerable  weight  to  the  evidence. 

In  regard  to  the  monogram  Rapp  in  his  paper,  Das  Labarum  und  der 
Sonnenkultus  (Jahrb.  des  Vereins  von  Altertumsfreunden  im  Rheinlande,  1866, 
p.  116  sqq.),  showed  that  it  appears  on  Greco-Bactrian  coins  of  2nd  and  1st 
centuries  b.c.  It  appears  still  earlier  on  Tarentine  coins  of  the  first  half  of  the 
3rd  century.  It  is  not  clear  that  Constantine  used  it  as  an  ambiguous  symbol ; 
nor  yet  is  there  a  well-attested  instance  of  its  use  as  a  Christian  symbol  before 
a.d.  823  (cp.  Brieger  in  his  Zeitschrift,  iv.  1881,  p.  201). 

Several  examples  of  the  Labarum  as  described  by  Eusebius  are  preserved  ;  I 
may  refer  especially  to  one  on  a  Roman  sarcophagus  in  the  Lateran  Museum. 
The  Labarum  was  represented  usually  as  a  fiery  cross ;  so  on  Byzantine  coins. 
See  Svoronos,  in  the  A itdyijs  t<prjntpls  rrjs  vopu<Ttiarucrjs  kpxcuoKoylas,  2,  341  sqq., 
1899. 

For  “  Christian  emblems  on  the  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his  family 
and  his  successors,”  see  Madden  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1877-8. 

For  the  Tyche,  to  whom  Constantine  dedicated  his  new  city,  the  most  recent 
and  instructive  study  Is  the  brief  paper  of  Strzygovski,  in  Analecta  Greciensia 
(Graz,  1893). 

As  to  the  connexion  of  Constantine  with  the  Donatist  controversy,  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  the  article  of  0.  Seeek  in  Brieger’s  Zeitschrift  ffir  Kirchenges¬ 
chichte,  x.  605-568  (Quellen  und  Urkunden  fiber  die  Anfange  des  Donatismusl. 
He  fixes  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Arles  to  a.d.  316  (cp.  Euseb.  V.  C.  i.  44-45). 
The  general  result  of  his  discussion  is  to  discredit  the  authority  of  Optatus,  whom 
he  regards  as  a  liar,  drawing  from  a  lying  source.  The  only  value  of  the  work 
of  Optatus  is  to  be  found,  he  concludes,  in  the  parts  which  rest  on  the  protocols 
of  the  Synods  of  Cirta  and  Rome,  and  the  lost  parts  of  the  Acta  of  the  process  of 
Felix  (vis.  I.,  13, 14,  23,  24,  27,  and  perhaps  the  story  of  the  choice  of  Cacilian, 
16-18). 


For  Constantine  in  medieval  legend  see  the  Incerti  Auctoris  de  C.  Magno 
eiusque  matre  Helena,  edited  by  Heydenreich  (1879) ;  Extracts  from  a  popular 
Chronicle  (Greek)  given  by  A.  Kirpitsohnikow,  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  i.  808 
sqq.  (1892) ;  Heydenreich,  C.  der  Grosse  in  den  Sagen  des  Mittelalters,  Deutsche 
Zeitschrift  ffir  Geschichts  -  wissenschaft,  9,  1  sqq.  (1893),  and  Griechische 
Berichte  fiber  die  Jugend  C.  des  G.,  in  Gr.  Stud.  H.  Li  pains  cum  Ge  hurts  tag 
dargebracht,  p.  88  sqq.  (1894).  For  his  father  Coustantius  in  medieval  legend 
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see  Li  contes  dou  roi  Constant  l'Emperor,  ed.  in  the  Bibl.  Elzevir,  by  MM. 
Moland  and  d’Berioault,  1856.  An  English  translation  by  Mr.  Wm.  Morris 
appeared  in  1896. 

19.  ECCLESIASTICAL  GEOGRAPHY— (P.  886) 

The  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  empire,  referred  to  incidentally  by  Gibbon, 
are  not  olosely  enough  connected  with  the  subject  to  require  an  editorial  note. 
But,  as  they  sometimes  throw  light  on  the  political  boundaries,  and  as  they  have 
been  recently  much  investigated,  some  bibliographical  indications  of  literature 
on  the  eastern  bishoprics  may  be  useful. 

Parthey :  Notitiae  Graces  Episcopatuum  (along  with  Hierocles). 

H.  Gelzer :  Die  Zeitbestimmung  der  griechischen  Notitiae  Episcopatuum,  Jahr- 
bhoher  fiir  protestantisohe  Theologie,  xii.  556  sqq. ;  ZeitBchrift  fflr  wissen- 
schaftliche  Theologie,  xxxv.  419  sqq. ;  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  i.  245  sqq. 
(on  eastern  Patriarchates) ;  ii.  22  sqq.  Also  edition  of  Basil's  Notitia  (early 
in  ninth  century)  in  “Georgius  Cyprius”  (edition  Teubner,  1890). 

W.  Ramsay  :  Articles  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  1884,  1887 ;  Historical 
Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  1890,  passim. 

De  Boor :  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchengesohichte,  xii.  808  sqq.,  519  sqq.  (1890) ;  xiv.  578 
sqq.  (1893). 

Duchesne:  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  i.  581  sqq.  (eocl.  geogr.  of  Illyrioum). 
Poole's  Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe  (1902),  map  Ixxv.  (The  four  Eastern 
Patriarchates),  by  E.  W.  Brooks. 

Duchesne :  Fastes  6piscopaux  de  l’anoienne  Gaule,  2  .vols.  1894, 1900. 

20.  LEGEND  OF  THE  FINDING  OF  THE  TRUE  CROSS— (P.  481) 

The  legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cross  by  Judas  for  St.  Helena  has  come 
down  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin  versions.  See  E.  Nestle,  Byzantinische  Zeit¬ 
schrift,  iv.  p.  319-845,  who  makes  it  probable  that  the  original  Helena  legend  was 
in  Syriac,  and  prints  the  oldest  Greek  version  extant  from  a  Sinai  Ms.  of  the 
eighth  century  copied  by  Mr.  Rendel  Harris.  (The  Greek  from  later  Mss.  (1)  in 
J.  Gretser’s  huge  treatise,  De  Cruce  Christi  (1000),  ii.  530  sqq.,  and  Holder,  In- 
ventio  verae  cruois,  1889  ;  (21  in  Gretser,  op.  tit.,  ii.  543  sqq. ;  (3)  Wotke,  Wiener 
Studien,  1891,  p.  300  sqq. ;  the  Latin.  (1)  in  the  Sanctuarium  (a  rather  rare  book; 
c.  1479)  of  Mombritius,  and  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  May  4,  I.,  445  sqq. ;  (2)  in  Holder, 
op.  tit.  ;  (3)  in  Mombritius,  op.  tit. ;  the  Syriac  (1)  from  seventh  century  Ms.,  in 
Nestle’s  De  sanota  Cruce,  1889 ;  (2)  %b. ;  (8)  in  Bedjan's  Acta  Martyrum  et 
Sanctorum,  1890,  p.  826  sqq.) 

21.  ST.  GEORGE— (P.  498) 

The  article  on  St.  George  by  ZOckler  in  Herzog  and  Plitt's  Encyclopedia 
has  been  superseded  by  the  discussion  of  F.  Gorres  in  the  Zeitsohrift  fftr  wissen- 
sohaftliche  Theologie,  xvi.  1890,  p.  454  sqq.  “  Ritter  St.  Georg  in  Geschiohte, 
Legende,  u.  Kunst.”  [There  is  no  question  that  the  Aota  (in  Act.  Sanct.  23rd 
April)  are  apocryphal  and  legendary.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  horrible  de¬ 
scriptions  of  scenes  of  martyrdom,  which  might  serve  as  a  text  to  elucidate  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  curious  round  Church  of  San  Stefano  on  the  Es- 
quiline.]  Gorres  arrives  practically  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Tillemont  (M6m. 
eccl.,  v.  185-9,  658-60).  All  the  details  of  St.  George's  martyrdom  are  uncertain ; 
but  St.  George  existed  and  suffered  as  a  martyr  in  the  East  in  some  pre-Constan- 
tinian  persecution.  Tillemont  established  the  reality  of  St.  George  by  the 
existence  of  his  cult  (he  was  a  ptyaX Apaprvs)  in  the  sixth  century ;  Gorres  proves 
that  it  already  existed  in  the  fifth  century.  (1)  The  round  Church  of  St.  Georga 
at  Thessalonica  is  not  younger  than  the  fifth  century  and  possibly  belongs  to  the 
fourth  ;  (2)  Venantius  (Carm.  ii.  12,  p.  41,  ed.  M.  H.  G.)  mentions  a  Gallic  basil¬ 
ica  to  St.  George,  founded  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris;  (3)  the  decree  of  Pope 
Gelasius  de  Itbris  non  retipiendis,  at  end  of  fifth  century,  condemns  the  Acta  of 
St.  George  as  apooryphal,  but  confesses  his  historical  existence. 
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The  connexion  of  hie  name  with  a  dragon-slaying  legend  does  not  relegate 
him  to  the  region  of  myth.  For  over  against  the  fabulous  Christian  dragon- 
slayer,  Theodore  of  the  Blthynian  Heraolea,  we  can  set  Agapetus  of  Synnada  and 
Arsuacius,  who  though  celebrated  as  dragon-slayers  were  historical  persons. 


22.  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CONSTANTINE  AT  JERUSALEM— (P.  480) 

In  regard  to  Constantine’s  Churches  at  Jerusalem  it  may  be  said,  without 
entering  upon  the  question  as  to  the  true  positions  of  Golgotha  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  that  it  is  certain  that  these  churches — (1)  the  round  Church  of  the 
Anastasis  whioh  contained  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  (2)  adjacent  Basilica,  dedicated 
to  the  Cross — stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Injured  by  the  Persians  (614  a.d.)  they  were  restored  some  years  later,  and  a 
plan  of  the  buildings  drawn  up,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  by  the 
pilgrim  Aroulfus  is  extant,  and  is  of  great  importance  for  the  topography.  Some 
traces  of  the  old  buildings  still  remain.  “  The  relative  position  of  the  Churches 
is  the  same ;  the  oircular  Church  of  the  Anastasis  has  preserved  its  form  ;  the 
south  wall  of  the  Basilioa  can  be  traced  from  *  Calvary  ’  eastward,  and  one  of 
the  large  cisterns  constructed  by  Constantine  has  been  discovered”  (Sir  C. 
Wilson,  in  Smith  s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  new  ed.,  1893,  p.  1654).  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  theory  which  identified  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  with  the  mosque 
known  as  Kubbet-es-Sakhrah,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  (within  the  so-called 
“  Haram  area  ”),  is  now  quite  exploded. 

The  Dome  of  the  Rook  has  its  own  question,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Constantine.  Is  it  of  Saracenio  origin  dating  from  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
— built  perhaps  by  a  Greek  architect  ?  or  was  it  originally  a  Christian  Church, 
and  converted  into  a  mosque  ?  It  has  been  identified  by  Professor  Sepp  with  a 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  built  by  Justinian.  Sir  C.  Wilson  thinks  that  it  stands  on 
the  site  of  St.  Sophia,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians ;  “  that  it  was  rebuilt 
with  the  old  material  by  Abdul-Melik  who  covered  it  with  a  dome,  and  that  it 
was  again  repaired  and  redeoorated  by  El  Mam  fin  ”  (%b.t  p.  1657). 

The  adjacent  mosque  el-Aksa  occupies  the  site  of  the  mosque  of  Omar.  It 
was  built  by  Abd  al  Malik,  “  out  of  the  ruins  of  Justinian’s  Church  of  St.  Mary  ” 
(Wilson,  i&.),  which  is  fully  described  by  Procopius ;  but  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  whether  the  Church  was  on  the  same  site  as  the  mosque  or  (so  Fergus- 
son  and  others)  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  “  Haram  area,”  where  there 
are  vaults  apparently  of  the  Justinianean  age. 

For  further  details  see  Sir  0.  Wilson’s  article  Jerusalem,  cited  above ;  F.  W. 
Unger,  Die  Bauten  Constantius  des  Grossen  am  heiligen  Grabe  zu  Jerusalem  (in 
Benfey’s  Orient  und  Occident,  vol.  2),  1863 ;  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis’  essay  on  the  Church 
of  Constantine  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Palestine  Pilgrims’  Text  Society,  1891 ;  B. 
Sepp,  Die  Felsenkuppell  eine  Justinianisohe  Sophien-kirche,  1882 ;  J.  R.  Mao- 
Pherson,  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  7,  417  sqq.,  669  sqa.,  1892 ;  various 

Sapera  in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  publications.  F.  X.  Kraus,  Geschichte 
er  ohristlichen  Kunst,  i.  366  sqq.,  1896 ;  J.  Strzygovski,  Orient  Oder  Rom. 


23.  THE  TIGRIS  AND  EUPHRATES— (P.  522) 

The  recent  publication  of  a  geographical  description  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Baghdad  by  an  Arabic  writer,  Ibn  Serapion,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except 
that  he  wrote  in  the  early  years  of  the  tenth  century,  by  Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange 
(with  translation  and  commentary,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society , 
1895,  January  and  April ;  cp.  addenda  in  July,  and  1896,  October),  is  of  consider¬ 
able  importance. 

It  shows  that  since  the  tenth  century  great  alterations  have  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  showB  what  these  alterations  were ; 
it  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  canal  system  which  drew  the  overflow  of  the 
Euphrates  into  the  Tigris ;  and  it  supplies  most  important  data  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  topography  of  BaghdM. 

Before  the  Caliphate,  the  River  Tigris  followed  its  present  oourse,  from 
Kut-al-Amarah  (about  100  miles  below  Baghdad)  flowing  in  a  south-easterly 
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direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates.  But  during  the  middle  ages — in 
the  tenth  century  for  example — it  flowed  almost  due  south  “  running  down  the 
ohannel  now  known  as  the  Shatt-al-Hay,  and  passing  through  the  city  of  Wasil” 
(Le  Strange,  ib .,  Jan.,  p.  3).  The  changes  in  the  Euphrates  are  thus  summed  up 
Dy  Mr.  Le  Strange  (p.  4) :  A  little  above  Al-Kufa  “  the  stream  bifurcated.  The 
branch  to  the  right— -considered  then  as  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  but 
now  known  as  the  Hindiyya  Canal — ran  down  pa9t  Al-Kufa,  and  a  short  distance 
below  the  city  became  lost  in  the  western  part  of  the  great  Swamp,”  which  also 
swallowed  up  the  waters  of  the  Tigris.  “The  stream  to  the  left  or  eastward 
called  the  Sura  Canal — which,  in  its  upper  reach,  follows  the  line  of  the  modem 
Euphrates — ran  a  short  course  and  then  split  up  into  numerous  canals  whose 
waters  for  the  most  part  flowed  out  into  the  Tigris  above  Wasit."  The  great 
Swamp  in  which  the  streams  of  both  Tigris  and  Euphrates  lost  themselves  was 
drained  by  the  Tidal  Estuary  which  reached  the  sea  at  Abbadan,  “  a  town  which, 
on  account  of  the  recession  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  lies  nearly  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  present  shore-line  ”. 

It  should  be  carefully  remembered  in  reading  the  account  of  the  events  after 
Julian’s  death  that  the  Tigris  has  also  altered  its  course  to  the  north  of  Ctesiphon 
since  the  tenth  century.  From  a  point  below  Samarra  to  a  point  above  Bagh¬ 
dad,  it  followed  a  shorter  and  more  westerly  channel  than  at  the  present  day. 

As  to  the  canal  Nahr-al-Malik  (see  above,  p.  503),  Mr.  Le  Strange  says 
(&.,  Jan.,  p.  75),  that  11  roughly  speaking  it  followed  the  line  of  the  modern  Radh- 
waniyya  Canal  ”. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  geographical  work  of  Abu-l-Fida,  mentioned  by 
Gibbon,  p.  522,  n.  54,  is  not  very  valuable,  being  neither  good  nor  early.  The 
authoritative  Arabic  text  is  that  of  Reinaud,  1840,  and  there  is  a  French  transla¬ 
tion  by  S.  Guyard,  1883.  On  early  geographical  works  in  Arabic,  see  Le  Strange’s 
Palestine  under  the  Moslems  (Palestine  Exploration  Fund). 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 

1.  AUTHORITIES 

For  the  works  of  Libanius,  op.  yoI.  ii.  Appendix  1,  p.  662.  The  chronology  of 
the  most  important  of  his  later  orations  is  as  follows  (op.  the  introductions  in  the 
ed.  of  Fdrster,  whose  numbering  is  followed) : 

ajk  381.  Or.  ii.f  wpbs  robs  $apbv  a  inbp  ko\4 a  ainai.  He  contrasts  the  present  with 
the  reign  of  Julian  ;  and  refers  to  the  Battle  of  Hadrianople. 
a.d.  384.  Or.  xxx.,  inrcp  r&v  Upwv.  A  complaint  that  although  the  offering  of 
incense  in  pagan  temples  was  not  forbidden  [by  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  10, 
7,  a.d.  381],  the  monks  destroyed  the  temples. 
a.d.  386.  Or.  xxxiii.,  wpbs  0coS6au>v  Kard  Titraficvov  (consulari 8  of  Syria).  An 
interesting  indictment  of  the  governor’s  exactions  and  oppression. 
a.d.  387  (March).  Or.  xix.,  wpbs  BcoSdtriov  ncpl  rijs  arrdcrcccs.  On  the  sedition  at 
Antioch,  a  petition  to  Theodosius  for  meroy. 
a.d.  387.  Or.  xxiii.,  xard  rS>v  wc<pcvy6r<oy.  Against  those  who  fled  from  the  city 
during  the  sedition.  It  was  written  during  the  sedition  but  ficrd 
Sueatrr^pia  real  tcploiv  teal  Sc <Tfidr, 

a.d.  887.  Or.  xx.,  irpbs  0eo84<nov  M  reus  SimWayc us.  The  story  of  the  sedition  and 
the  pardon  is  narrated. 

a.d.  887.  Or.  xxi.,  els  K laurdpioy  M dyurrpoy.  A  thanksgiving  to  Ceesarius  for  his 
good  offices  in  obtaining  the  pardon  from  Theodosius. 
a.d.  887.  Or.  xxii.,  els  *EAA fax0*-  Describing  the  inquiry  into  the  sedition, 
oonduoted  by  Ellebiohus. 

a.d.  387.  Or.  xxx.,  irpbs  Vucott\4a  wcpl  SpcurvSaiov.  Deals  with  events  connected 
with  the  sedition. 

There  oan  be  no  question  that  Or.  xxviii.  on  the  Temples  and  many  other  of 
the  orations  of  Libanius  were  not  publicly  delivered  (in  the  Emperor's  presence,  for 
instance),  but  were  merely  read  to  a  private  audience  of  sympathizers,  or  circulated 
as  pamphlets. 

The  Letters  of  Libanius  have  been  submitted  to  a  penetrating  study  by  O. 
Seeck  (Die  Briefe  des  Libanius,  zeitlioh  geordnet,  1906,  in  Gebhardt  and  Hamack’s 
series,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen),  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  their  chronology.  He 
has  determined  the  principles  on  which  the  two  oorpora  in  which  they  are  handed 
down  are  arranged,  and  has  put  together,  in  an  alphabetical  list  (running  to  nearly 
300  pages),  all  that  is  known  about  the  numerous  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad¬ 
dressed.  The  book  is  indispensable  as  a  work  of  reference  to  Btudents  of  the  fourth 
eentury. 

For  Thsiostius,  op.  vol.  ii.  Appendix  1,  p.  662.  The  orations  which  concern 
the  present  volume  are : 

a.d.  364.  Or.  v.  On  the  consulship  of  Jovian.  Claims  toleration  for  both 
Christians  and  pagans. 

a.d.  364.  Or.  vi.,  <pi \dbc\<poi.  To  Valentinian  and  Yalens  on  their  accession. 

A.D.  867.  Or.  vii.,  wcpl  ruv  iirvxsiKdrccp  Jwl  Ovd\evros.  On  the  viotory  of  Yalens 
over  Prooopius.  Praises  the  Emperor's  clemency. 
a.d.  368.  Or.  viii.,  wcrracrifpueds.  On  the  quinquennalia  of  Yalens. 
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a.d.  869.  Or.  ix.,  vporpnrrucbs  OimKcrruneorf  rf  wiy  To  Yalentinian  the  youaje. 
son  of  Yalens,  consol  of  the  year. 

a.d.  370.  Or.  x.,  M  rrjs  *ipi\in\st  pronoonced  before  the  Senate  of  Constantinople. 

congratulating  Yale  ns  on  his  peace  with  the  Goths. 
a.d.  373.  Or.  xi.,  Bcitm jpuc6s  (March  28).  On  the  decennalia  of  Yalens,  who  iw 
then  in  Syria. 

a.d.  374.  Or.  xii.  An  appeal  for  religions  toleration. 

a.d.  377.  Or.  xiii.,  iporruc6t,  pronounced  in  honour  of  Gratian  at  Borne,  whiib*r 
Themistius  was  sent  by  Yalens. 

a.d.  379.  Or.  xiv.,  wpeafieurucbs  < Is  9*o&6<nor  airroepdropa  (early  in  the  year. 

pronounced  at  ThesBalonica  by  Themistius  as  delegate  of  the  Sen*** 
of  Constantinople. 

a.d.  381.  Or.  xv.,  €is  ScoMnoy  (February  or  March).  On  the  virtues  of  a  king. 
A.D.  383.  Or.  xvi.,  rf  abroepdropt  bwip  rijs  *lp4in\s  teal  r^s  km Lag  ni 

trrpanjyov  'Xaropvivov  (January).  On  the  peace  with  the  Gotha  in  3£± 
a.d.  384.  Or.  xvii.,  br\  rp  xtlPoroy^  ttjj  xokiapx(*t.  Returning  thanks  for  his  own 
appointment  to  the  Prefecture  of  Constantinople  (c.  Sept.  1  ?). 
a.d.  884.  Or.  xviii.,  irtp\  rrjs  rov  ficurikfcs  <pikr)Kotas.  Panegyric  of  Theodosios. 
A.D.  385.  Or.  xix.,  M  rp  <pLXayOporrl<f.  rov  abroKpdropos  &*o9ovlov,  pronounced  I z 
the  Senate ;  praises  the  clemency  of  Theodosius  (before  Sept.  14). 

Synesius  of  Cyrene  (bora  360-70  a.d.)  studied  first  at  Alexandria,  afterwards  k 
Athens.  When  he  had  oompleted  his  academical  course  he  returned  to  th« 
Pentapolis  and  led  the  life  of  a  cultivated  country  gentleman.  In  397  a.z>.  h* 
arrived  in  Constantinople  to  plead  the  cause  of  Cyrene  at  the  court,  and  stayed 
there  some  years,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Aurelian.  During  that 
time  he  delivered  his  speech  on  the  office  of  king  (see  above,  p.  259),  and  witnasaac 
the  fall  of  Aurelian  and  rebellion  of  Gainas.  He  afterwards  made  these  event# 
the  subject  of  a  bold  political  “  squib,”  entitled  “  The  Egyptians  ”.  For  the  light 
which  this  throws  on  the  political  parties  and  intrigues  in  Constantinople,  see 
below.  Appendix  21. 

After  the  Gainas  episode,  Aurelian  returned,  and  by  his  influence  the  petitios: 
of  Synesius  was  granted.  Synesius  then  returned  to  Afrioa  (probably  in  405  to 
Alexandria,  and  404  to  Cyrene ;  so  Seeok,  who  has  revised  the  chronology  of  lb* 
letters  of  Synesius  in  a  very  valuable  study  in  Philologus ,  52,  p.  458  egg.,  1 893:, 
Translation  of  his  interesting  descriptions  of  the  pleasures  of  country  life  wili 
be  found  in  Mr.  Halcomb’s  excellent  article  on  “  Synesius,”  in  the  Did.  of 
Ghr.  Biography.  These  descriptions  ooour  in  his  letters,  of  which  156  are  extant ; 
(included  in  the  Epistolographi  Grasoi  of  Hercher).  The  Cyrenaioa,  however, 
was  exposed  to  the  depredation  of  the  nomads,  owing  to  the  inoompetenoe  of  tfc* 
governor  Cerealis,  and  Synesius  took  an  active  part  in  defending  the  prorinr*. 
In  408  he  had  married  a  Christian  wife ;  he  oame  under  the  influence  of  Tbeo 
philus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  (where  he  resided  a  couple  of  years) ;  and  tv 
gradually  converted  to  Christianity.  In  410  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  it* 
people  of  PtolemaiB  and  became  a  bishop.  He  died  a  few  years  later.  Hi* 
works,  which  included  philosophical  poems,  may  be  most  conveniently  consult#* 
in  Migne's  edition  (Monograph  :  Volkmann,  Synesios  von  Cyrene,  1869.  8ee  afe* 
A.  Nieri,  La  Ciren&ioa  nel  seoolo  quinto  ginsta  le  lettere  di  Sinesio,  in  th* 
Re  vista  di  fllologia,  21,  220  sgg.,  1892;  W.  8.  Crawford,  Synesius  the  Hello#, 
1901). 

Padladiub,  BiBhop  of  Helenopolis,  wrote  a  biographical  work  on  John 
Chrysostom  (of  whom  he  was  a  supporter)  under  the  title  “A  Dialogue  with 
Theodore  the  Deacon”.  After  Chrysostom's  banishment,  not  being  safe  in 
Constantinople,  he  went  to  Rome  and  explained  to  the  Pope  the  true  faets  of 
Chrysostom's  treatment.  Afterwards  returning  to  the  east  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  then  banished  to  a  remote  part  of  Egypt.  At  a  later  time  hie  sen¬ 
tence  was  revoked ;  he  seems  to  have  been  restored  to  Helenopolis,  and  was  tbtc 
translated  to  the  See  of  Aspuna  in  Galatia  I.  (Socrates,  vii.  36).  A  strict  ascetic 
himself,  he  dedicated  to  Lausus  the  Chamberlain  (of  Theodosius  ii.  ?)  a  oompil*- 


1  Among  them,  letters  to  Hypatia. 
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tion  of  short  biographies  of  men  and  women  of  his  time  who  had  embraoed  the 
asoetio  life.  It  is  known  as  the  Historia  Lausiaca  (written  about  420  a.d.); 
more  will  be  said  of  it  in  considering  the  sources  for  the  growth  of  monastioism, 
in  an  appendix  to  vol.  iv. 

The  History  (a^oi  Itrropucol)  of  the  pagan  Olympiodorub  (of  the  Egyptian 
Thebes)  in  twenty-two  books  was  a  highly  important  work.  It  embraced  eighteen 
years  of  contemporary  history  (a.d.  407*425).  It  is  unluckily  lost,  but  valuable 
fragments  are  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius  (amongst  others  a  curious 
aocount  of  the  initiation  of  new  students  at  the  university  of  Athens,  fr.  28).  The 
work  was  used  as  a  source  by  the  somewhat  later  writers,  Philostorgius,  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  and  later  still  by  Zosimus,  so  that  our  historical  material  for  the  reign  of 
Honorius  and  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius  ii.  depends  more  largely  on 
Olympiodorus  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  extent  of  the  Photian  fragments. 
He  himself  described  his  work  as  material  (0\ij)  for  history.  He  dedicated  it  to 
Theodosius  ii.  The  most  convenient  edition  of  the  fragments  is  that  in  MfiUer’s 
Fragments  Hist.  Groc.,  iv.  p.  57  sqq. 

In  the  same  place  (69  aqq.)  will  be  found  the  fragments  of  Priscub  of  Panium 
in  Thrace,  whose  history  probably  began  about  a.d.  433  and  ended  at  474.  The 
most  famous  is  the  account  of  his  embassy  to  Hunland,  but  other  very  valuable 
notices  from  his  work  are  preserved.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  remains 
he  was  perhaps  the  best  historian  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  a  source  of  Cassio- 
dorus  and  so  of  Jordanes,  for  the  history  of  Attila. 

Q.  Aurelius  Sxmmachus  (of  a  rich  but  not  an  anoient  family9)  was  bom  not 
long  after  340.  The  details  of  his  career  are  rehearsed  on  the  base  of  a  statue 
which  his  son  set  up  in  his  house  : 

Q.  Aur(elio)  Symmacho  v(iro)c(larissimo)  quaest(ori)  pret(ori)  pontifioi  maiori, 
correctori  Lucaniae  et  Brittiorum,  oomiti  or  d  ini  a  tertii,  prooons(uli)  Africae, 
praef(ecto)  urb(i),  co(nsuli)  ordinario,  oratori  disertissimo,  Q.  Fab(ius)  Memm(ius) 
Symmachus  v(ir)  c(larissimus)  patri  optimo. 

On  the  oocasion  of  the  quinquennalia  of  Valentinian  (a.d.  369,  Feb.  25)  he  carried 
the  Senate’s  congratulations  and  ourum  obloticium  to  the  Emperor  and  pronounced 
panegyrics  on  Valentinian  and  Gratian,  of  which  fragments  remain  (Or.  i.  and 
Or.  iii.,  ed.  Seeck,  p.  318  and  330).  He  remained  with  the  court,  and  accom¬ 
panied  the  Emperors  on  their  Alamannio  expedition  in  369  (like  Ausonius).  He 
celebrated  the  campaign  in  a  second  panegyric  in  honour  of  Valentinian’s  third 
consulship,  a.d.  370  (Orat.  ii.).  He  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt  of  Firmus  (373-375).  He  was  prefect  of  Borne  in  384,  and  his  appointment 
probably  marks  a  revival  of  the  pagan  influence  after  Gratian’s  death.3  In  the 
same  year  he  drew  up  the  oelebrated  third  Relatio  to  Theodosius  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Altar  of  Victory,  which  had  been  removed  by  Gratian  in  382.  In  388,  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  senate,  he  pronounced  a  panegyrio  on  the  tyrant  Maximus, 
when  he  invaded  Italy,  and  for  this  he  was  acoused  of  treason  on  Valentinian’s 
restoration,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  punishment.  The  Panegyrio  and  the 
Apology  to  Theodosius  which  he  wrote  after  bis  pardon  are  mentioned  by  Socrates 
(v.  14),  but  have  not  survived.  In  891  he  was  consul,  and  took  the  oocasion  of  a 
panegyric  which  he  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  Theodosius  to  recommend  to 
him  a  petition  whioh  the  Boman  senate  had  recently  preferred  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Altar  of  Victory.  The  result  is  described  by  Gibbon  (p.  208).  Next  year 
Symmachus  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  with  Valentinian.  He  probably 
survived  the  year  404. 

His  works  have  been  edited  by  Seeck  (in  the  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.).  They  oonsist 
of  nine  Books  of  Letters,  and  the  Belationes  (whioh  used  to  be  numbered  as  a  tenth 
Book  of  Letters) ;  and  fragmentary  remains  of  eight  Orations  (first  published  by 
Mai,  and  unknown  to  Gibbon). 

9  His  father,  L  Aurelius  Avianins  Symm.  (consul  330),  was  prefect  of  Borne  in  a.d. 
864-5.  Statues  were  set  up  to  him  both  in  Borne  and  Constantinople,  as  is  recorded  in  an 
inscription,  where  the  public  offices  which  he  held  are  enumerated.  He  was  prince  pa 
senates.  G.  L  L.  6,  1698. 

9  For  the  Panegyric  (a.d.  389)  of  Drepanius  Latinus  Paoatus,  see  p.  175. 
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The  poems  of  Decimus  Magnus  Ausonius  (born  o.  810  at  Burdigala)  are  morv 
important  for  the  literary  than  for  the  political  history  of  the  oentury.  Hu 
uncle  and  praeceptor  Arborius,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Tolosa  (320-38),  had  it* 
honour  of  being  for  a  time  teacher  of  one  of  Constantine’s  sons  (Constantine  <r 
Constantins).  He  became  a  teacher  of  grammar  (about  334)  and  soon  afterward 
of  rhetoric,  in  his  native  town,  and  married  about  the  same  time.  About  364  *_r 
he  was  summoned  to  the  court  of  Trier  to  instruct  G  rati  an.  In  368  and  369  h« 
accompanied  Valenti nian  and  Gratian  on  their  Alamannic  campaigns.  He  refers 
to  their  victories  in  his  Mosella  (written  at  Trier  in  370-1) : 

Hostibus  exactis  Nicrum  super  et  Lupodunum 
Et  fontem  Latiis  ignotum  annalibus  Histri  (423*4). 

In  370  he  obtained  the  rank  of  comes  and  in  375  was  promoted  to  be  qucutor  ism 
palatii.  His  son  Hesperius  (a.d.  376  proconsul  of  Afrioa)  became  in  377  prstonu 
prefect  of  Italy,  while  his  son-in-law  Thalassius  became  in  878  prooonsul  cf 
Africa.  Ausonius  himself  was  appointed  Prsetorian  prefect  of  Gaul  in  fine 
months  of  378  (see  Cod.  Th.  8,  5,  35).  But  in  his  Epicedion  t»  Pattern  he  describes 
his  son  Hesperius  as, 

Praefectus  Gallis  et  Libya  et  Latio. 

By  coupling  this  with  words  in  the  Gratiarum  Actio  to  Gratian,  f  7,  ad  pras- 
feoturse  collegium  films  cum  patre  coniunctus,  and  Liber  Protrept.  ad  Nepcien. 
v.  91,  praefeoturam  dupiicem,  it  has  been  concluded  (see  Peiper's  preface  to  kit 
ed.  p.  oi.)  that,  in  consequence  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  praefeota,  the 
praefeotures  of  Gaul  and  Italy  were  temporarily  united  into  a  single  adminictr* 
tion  under  the  oollegial  government  of  father  and  son,  and,  when  Ausonius  Ita 
down  the  office  in  the  last  month  of  379,  again  divided.  In  879  he  was  consul 
His  death  occurred  later  than  893.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was  his  p crpsl 
Pontius  Paulinus,  and  he  was  in  touoh  with  many  other  men  of  literary  im 
portance,  such  as  Symmachus  and  Drepanius  Pacatus.  His  son-in-law  Thalaariua 
was  the  father  (by  a  first  wife)  of  the  poet  Paulinus  of  Pella.  The  works  ol 
Ausonius  have  been  edited  by  Sohenkl  (in  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.)  and  by  Paipe; 
(1886). 

Of  Pontius  Paulinus  of  Nola,  the  most  important  of  various  people  of  th* 
same  name  (to  be  distinguished  from  (1)  Paulinus  of  Pella,  (2)  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  (3)  Paulinus  of  Plrigueux,  who  in  tne  latter  half  of  fifth 
oentury  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Martin),  there  are  extant  various  works  both  poetics! 
and,  in  prose,  epistles  and  a  panegyric  on  Theodosius  i.  Born  about  354,  be  retired 
to  Nola  in  394  and  died  431  (there  is  an  account  of  his  death  in  a  letter  of  Uranira 
to  Pacatus,  printed  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  53).  His  descriptions  of  Churches  at 
Nola,  in  Epistle  32  and  in  some  of  his  poems  (18,  21,  27,  28),  are  of  groat  ha 
portance  for  the  history  of  Christian  architecture.  His  letters  and  poems  have  re 
cently  been  edited  by  Hartel,  1894,  in  the  Vienna  Corpus  scr.  ecc.  Lat.  (Monograph  . 
A.  Bose,  Paulin  und  seine  Zeit,  1856). 

Paulinus  of  Pella  (his  father,  a  native  of  Burdig&la,  was  Praetorian  Pr wafers 
of  niyrioum ;  which  expmins  the  birth  of  Paulinus  in  Macedonia)  is  known  by  his 
poem  entitled  Eucharisticon  Deo  sub  ephemeridis  meet  textu  (published  in  De  l* 
Bigne,  Bibliot.  Patr.,  Appendix  ool.  281,  ed.  1579 ;  critical  ed.  by  G.  Brandea,  18SK. 
in  the  Vienna  Corpus  scr.  eco.  Lat.) ;  contains  one  or  two  important  notices  oi 
events  in  Aquitania  at  the  time  of  Ataulf’s  invasion.  The  poet,  thirty  yemrs  oiJ 
then,  was  appointed  comes  largitionum  by  the  tyrant  Attains, 

Ut  me  conquirens  solaria  vana  tyrannus 
Attains  absentem  oasso  oneraret  honoris 
Nomine,  privatae  comitivae  largitionis. 

Bur  digala  was  burnt  down  by  the  Goths,  who,  not  knowing  that  he  held  thii 
dignity,  stripped  him  and  his  mother  of  their  property.  He  went  to  the  neigt 
bouring  Vasates;  induced  the  Alans  to  separate  from  the  Goths  and  undertake 
the  Boman  cause ;  and  the  town  was  delivered  by  their  intervention.  ( J.  Bomfnrt 
TJn  type  gallo-romain.  Paulin  de  Pella;  Sa  vie,  son  potato,  1896,  contains  a 
French  translation.) 
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It  is  probable  that  Claudios  Olaudcanus  was  boro  in  Egypt  and  certain  that 
he  belonged  to  Alexandria  and  spent  his  early  yean  there  (op.  Sidonios  Apoll.  ix. 
275,  and  Birt’s  preface  to  his  ed.  of  Claodian,  ad  init.).  His  father  Claudian  (op. 
G.  I.  L.  6,  1710)  may  be  identical  with  Claodian  the  brother  of  the  philosopner 
Maximus,  Julian’s  teaoher  (Eonapios,  Vit.  Soph.,  p.  47  and  101,  ed.  Boies ;  Birt, 
ib.  p.  vi.).  At  Alexandria  he  wrote  poems  in  Greek,  and  a  fragment  of  his 
rtyavrofiaxl*  has  been  preserved.  (There  seems  to  have  been  another  Greek  poet 
of  the  same  name,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Theodosias  ii.,  and  to  him  may  be 
ascribed  perhaps  some  Christian  epigrams.  But  it  is  oertain  that  the  great 
Claudian  wrote  in  Greek,4  and  his  authorship  of  the  riyoKrojiax*®  has  been  success¬ 
fully  vindicated  by  Birt.)  He  seems  to  have  come  to  Italy  in  or  before  a.d.  894, 
where  he  obtained  a  small  post  in  one  of  the  departments  (scrinia)  under  the  oontrol 
of  the  magister  offioiorum ;  and  his  poetioal  talents  were  discovered  in  the  senatorial 
circles  of  Borne.  He  was  patronised  by  Bufinus  Synesius  Hadrianus,  a  countryman 
of  his  own,  who  held  the  post  of  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  (a.d.  395 ;  he  was 
Mag.  Offio.,  397-399,  and  subsequently  Praet.  Praef.  of  Italy),  and  by  members  of 
the  great  Anioian  family,  in  the  years  394  and  395,  before  he  was  discovered  and 
44  taken  up  ”  by  Stilicho  and  the  court  of  Honorius.  From  896  to  404  he  was  a  sort 
of  poet  laureate  to  the  Imperial  oourt;  Honorius  was  his  Augustus,  Stilicho  his 
Maecenas.  His  fame  and  favour  did  not  bring  any  remarkable  advancement  in  his 
career  in  the  civil  service ;  by  the  year  400  he  had  become  tribune  and  notary. 
But  he  enjoyed  the  ample  honour  of  having  his  statue  erected  (perhaps  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a.d.  400 ;  Birt,  op.  cit xliv.)  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and  the  inscription 
of  this  statue  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Naples.  It  is  printed  in  C.  I.  L.  6, 
1710,  and  ends  with  the  Greek  distioh  : 

EIN  ENI  BIPHAIOIO  NOON  KAI  MOTCAN  OMHPOT 
KAATAIANON  PHMH  KAI  BACIAHC  E0ECAN 
We  have  no  record  of  Claudian’s  death ;  but  it  is  a  probability  olosely  ap¬ 
proaching  certainty  that  he  died  in  a.d.  404  (so  Birt,  p.  lix.).  The  silence  of  bis 
muse  after  this  date,  amidst  the  public  events  which  ensued,  is  unintelligible  on 
any  other  supposition.  Here  a  conclusion  from  silenoe  seems  to  be  justified. 


Chronological  Table  or  Claudian’s  Posies  (after  Birt). 


Tryo wropMxla 

Panegyricus  dictus  Probino  et  Olybrio 
oonsulibus 

Letters  to  Olybrius  and  Probinus  (  = 
Carm.  Min.,  40,  41) 

Raptus  Proserpinae 

Panegyr.  de  iii.  oonsulatu  Honorii 

In  Bufinum  Libri  i.  and  ii. 

Carm.  Min.,  32 
Carm.  Min.,  21,  22 
Carm.  Min.,  19 

Pnefatio  to  Bk.  ii.  in  Bufinum,  and  the 
whole  work  published 
Panegyricus  de  iv.  cons.  Honorii 
Epithalamium  de  nuptiis  Honorii,  and 
Fescennina  de  nnpt.  Hon. 

Carm.  Min.,  45,  46,  47 
De  Bello  Gildonioo 

Panegyricus  dictus  Manlio  Theodoro 
oonsuli 

In  Eutropium  Bk.  i.,  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  itself 

In  Eutropium  Bk.  ii.  and  Prsfatio 
Carm.  Min.,  25  (Epithalamium  diet. 
Palladio) 


a.d.  394,  or  shortly  before. 
a.d.  394  between  Sept,  and  Dec. 
a.d.  895. 

between  a.d.  395  and  397. 

a.d.  395  between  Sept,  and  Dec. 

between  a.d.  395  Deo.  and  a.d.  396  July. 

a.d.  396  or  later. 

a.d.  896. 

a.d.  397  or  later. 

a.d.  897. 

a.d.  397  between  Sept,  and  Deo. 

a.d.  898  Jan.,  Feb. 
between  a.d.  398  and  a.d.  404. 
a.d.  398  Aug.,  Sept. 

a.d.  398  between  Oct.  and  Dec. 

a.d.  399  between  Jan.  and  June. 
a.d.  399  between  June  and  Sept. 

a.d.  899. 


4  He  attests  it  himself,  Carm.  Min.,  41,  14,  et  Latiae  acoessit  Graia  Thalia  togae. 
vol.  m.— 33 
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De  oonsuL  Stiliohoms  and  Prrafatio  between  a.d.  899  Sept,  and  a.d.  400  Ji: 
Carm.  Min.,  48,  Carm.  Min.,  appen¬ 


dix  4 

Carm.  Min.,  41 
Carm.  Min.,  20 
Carm.  Min.,  50 
De  bello  Gothioo 

Panegyr.  diet,  de  vi.  eons.  Honorii 
Carm.  Min.,  80  and  53 


between  a.d.  400  and  404. 
a.d.  400  or  401. 
before  a.d.  401. 
antomn  401. 

▲.d.  402  April,  May. 

a.d.  408  between  Sept,  and  Dec. 

a.d.  404  early  months. 


This  table  may  be  found  convenient  by  those  who  have  the  older  edition#  £ 
Claudian.  More  details,  and  the  proofs  of  the  ohronology,  will  be  found  in  T- 
Birt’s  Preface  to  his  complete  and  admirable  edition  of  Clandian  (in  Mon.  Gerr 
Hist.,  1892).  A  useful  text  founded  on  Birt’s  work  has  been  published  by  L  Ear: 
(1893).  Cp.  also  Jeep,  Cl.  Claudiani  Carmina,  1876-9.  Vogt,  de  Claudiani  rw 
minum  qura  Stilioonem  pr radioant  fide  historioa,  1868.  Key,  Vindicim  Claudiaf* 
1865. 

Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens — the  first  distinctly  Christian  Latin  poet — 
Spaniard  by  birth  (born  a.d.  348).  He  gave  up  a  secular  career  at  the  age  of  tft-. 
seven  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  composing  Christian  poetry.  F:* 
historical  purposes  his  most  important  work  is  the  Contra  Symmachum  in  r» 
Books,  on  the  question  of  the  Altar  of  Victory.  It  is  important  to  determine  if 
date  of  this  work.  It  seems  decisive  (as  Birt  has  observed  in  his  Preface  to  Claude: 
that  in  Bk.  ii.  Prudentius  sings  of  the  viotory  over  AJaric  at  Pollentia  but  doe*  a* 
mention  the  triumph  of  Verona  (see  below.  Appendix  14).  It  follows  that  the 
Contra  Symmachum  appeared  between  May  402  and  August  403  ;  another  infervc^ 
is  that  Symmachus  was  alive  (cp.  Gibbon,  chap,  xxviii.  n.  22)  in  the  year  402  ‘ 
(Birt  points  out  a  number  of  verbal  echoes  which  show  that  the  muse  of  th* 
Christian  poet  was  stimulated  by  the  “Gothic  War”  of  the  pagan.)  It 
highly  probable  that  this  controversial  poem  was  called  forth  by  an  actual  perm - 
sion  granted  by  Honorius  to  restore  the  Altar  of  Viotory  in  a.d.  399.  At  least 
is  a  very  plausible  inference  from  a  line  (19)  of  Claudian  in  the  Prraf.  to  De  cc*. 
StU.  iii.  (a  poem  of  that  year) : 

advexit  reduces  seoum  Victoria  Musas, 
combined  with  de  vi .  cons .  Hon.  597 : 

adfuit  ipsa  suis  ales  Victoria  templis 
Bomanae  tutela  togae :  quae  divite  penna 
Patrioii  reverends  fovet  sacraria  ooetus 
oastrorumque  eadem  comes  indefessa  tuorum 
nuno  tandem  fruitur  votis  atque  omne  futurum 
te  Eomae  seseque  tibi  promitt  it  in  aevum. 

(Edition  of  Prudentius :  H.  Dressel,  1860.  “  Translations  from  Prudentic* 
Rev.  F.  Bt.  J.  Thackeray,  1890.) 

The  most  distinguished  poet8  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  iii.t  before  the  n* 
of  Bidonius,  was  the  Spaniard,  Flavius  Mbrobaudbs.  Sidonius  mentions,  w.t: 
out  naming,  him  in  Carm.  ix.  296  sqq.9  as  one  who  was  honoured  (like  Claudia 
by  a  statue  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 

sed  nec  tertius  ille  nunc  legetur 
Baetin  qui  patrium  semel  relinquens 
undosae  petiit  sitim  Ravennae, 
plosores  cui  fulgidam  Qui  rites 
et  cams  popul&ritate  princeps 
Traiano  statuam  foro  locarunt. 

Sirmondus  brilliantly  guessed  the  identity  of  the  poet  referred  to  in  these  line* 
and  his  guess  was  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  basis  of  the  statue,  with  ii* 

8  There  was  another  contemporary  poet,  Quintianns  a  Ligurian,  who  also  hu  ii« 
praises  of  Actios.  Sidonius,  c.  ix.  289  sqq. 
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full  inscription,  beginning :  FL  Merobandi  vs  com.  so.,  and  ending :  dedicate  iv. 
k&L  Ang.  Cones,  Cl)  lift  Theodosio  xv.  et  Valentiniano  iv.  (C.  I.  L.  vi.,  1724).  About 
the  same  time  fragments  of  a  poet  of  that  age  were  discovered  in  a  Ms.  of  St.  Gall, 
and  the  text  of  the  Inscription  enabled  Niebuhr  (by  means  of  verbal  similarities) 
to  establish  that  these  relics  belonged  to  Merobaudes.  First  edited  by  Niebnhr, 
they  were  printed  by  Bekker  in  the  Bonn  Corpus  Byz.  (in  the  same  volume  as 
Corippus) ;  a  new  edition  by  Vollmer  has  appeared  in  the  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  1905. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  points  of  historical  interest  in  these  fragments: 

Carmina  1.  and  H.  reflect  the  establishment  of  Galla  Placidia  and  her  son 
Valentinian  in  the  West  after  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper  John  by  the  help  of 
Theodosius  ii.  The  verse  on  the  child  Valentinian  (I.,  11) : 

hie  ubi  sacra  parens  pladdi  petit  oscula  nati, 

has  a  curious  interest  owing  to  the  epithet.  The  child  who  is  here  placidu a  (with 
a  play  on  his  mother’s  name)  is  destined  to  be  more  familiar  as  the  mature,  effem¬ 
inate  Placidus ,  branded  for  ever  with  infamy  by  another  poet : 

Aetium  Placidus  maotavit  semivir  amens. 

The  victory  over  John  and  the  betrothal  of  Valentinian  with  Eudoxia  are  thus 
referred  to  (1.  9) : 

cui  nature  dedit,  victoria  reddidit  orbem 
olaraque  longinquoe  praebuit  aula  tor  os. 

For  the  intimate  relation  between  the  courts  of  Bavenna  and  Constantinople, 
suoh  a  full  and  candid  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Eastern  sovereign,  as  the 
following,  on  the  part  of  a  poet  of  Bavenna,  is  of  muoh  significance,  C.  ii.,  13, 14  : 

sic  dominos  seoura  sui  de  stemmate  regni 
continuat  proprios  dum  or  eat  aula  novos. 

C.  iv.  is  a  hendecasyllabic  poem  on  the  birthday  of  Gaudentius  the  son  of 
Aetius.  The  sojourn  of  Aetius  as  a  hostage  with  the  Goths  is  mentioned  : 

vix  puberibus  pater  sub  annis 
objeotus  Geticis  puer  catenis, 
bellorum  more,  foederis  sequester. 

The  most  important  fragment  is  that  of  the  Panegyric  on  a  consulship  of  Aetius, 
probably  the  second  (a.d.  437)  with  a  Preface  in  prose.  He  refers  to  his  exploits 
against  the  Armorici  (1.  8) : 

lustrat  Aremorioos  iam  mitior  inoola  saltus  ; 

he  describes  the  peace  of  a.d.  435  with  Gaiserio  (insessor  Libyes )  and  alludes  to  the 
marriage  of  Hunerio  with  Eudoxia  (11.  24-30). 

27  nunc  hostem  exutus  pactis  propioribus  arsit 
Bomanam  vinci re  fidem  Latioeque  parentes 
adnumerare  sibi  sociamque  intexere  prolem. 

The  death  of  the  father  of  Aetius  and  the  story  of  that  general’s  youth  are 
narrated  (L  110  iqg.),  and  the  suppression  of  troubles  in  Gaul,  probably  oaused  by 
the  bagaudae,  is  oelebreted  (148  sgq.).*  The  deliverenoe  of  Narbo  is  specially 
emphasized  (L  20) : 

sed  belliger  ultor 

captivum  reseravit  iter  olausasque  recepit 

expul  bo  preedone  vias,  Ac. 

The  work  of  Optatub  (of  Mileu  in  Numidia),  De  schismate  Donatistarum ,  in  7 
Books  (c.  375  a.d.),  has  been  edited  by  C.  Ziwsa,  1898  (in  the  Corpus  script,  eooles. 
bat.),  with  other  documents  on  the  Donatist  question. 

The  works  of  81  Ambbosz  are  appearing  in  the  Corpus  script,  eooles.  Lai 

*So  Mommsen,  Hermes  35,  516,  n.  5.  Niebuhr  referred  it  to  the  third  consulship, 
a.d.  446. 

f  Cp.  Chron,  Gall,  ad  437  a.d.  (Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.,  i.  p.  660). 
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(1896,  <fec.,  ed.  by  0.  Sohenkl).  A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  81.  Aootmn  hr 
various  editors  is  appearing  in  the  same  series.  (De  mmtate,  ed.  Hoffmann.  2  Tali, 
1899-1900;  Confessions ,  ed.  Kn6ll,  1896;  Letters ,  Part  1,  1896;  Part  9,  IS*; 
Part  3, 1904 ;  Scripta  contra  Donatistas ,  Part  1,  ed.  Petschenig,  1908.)  The  TVs 
Augustini  by  Possicrcs  will  be  found  in  Migne,  P.  L.,  voL  32.  The  works  of 
Jerome  are  printed  (after  Yallars)  in  Migne,  P.  L.,  vole.  22-30. 

The  Commoni torium  of  Orientius  (ed.  Ellis,  in  Corpus  scr.  eoo.  Lat.)  oootsisf 
a  description  of  the  desolate  state  of  Gaol  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
which  is  also  described  by  Jerome,  and  illustrated  by  two  anonymous  poems  *  k 
uxorem,  in  Migne,  P.  L.,  61, 611,  and  De  Providentia  Dei ,  ib.  617  (see  above,  p.  385 
n.  93). 

Prosper  Tiro,  of  Aqaitaine,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  H» 
was  probably  in  holy  orders,  and  was  an  admirer  of  St.  Augustine.  He  oompik: 
an  Epitome  chronicon,  based  almost  entirely  on  Jerome’s  chronicle,  and  pubksh-i 
it  in  a.d.  433  {first  edition).  (1)  From  the  orucifixion  forward,  Prosper  added  tv 
consuls  of  each  year,  derived  from  a  consular  list.  (2)  He  continued  the  ehronid* 
of  Jerome  to  a.d.  433,  the  year  of  publication.  (3)  He  introduced  notices  frvc 
some  of  St.  Augustine’s  works.  The  second  edition  appeared  a.d.  443,  the  Om. 
a.d.  445,  the  fourth  (which  some  of  the  extant  Mss.  represent)  a.d.  451,  in  ear'i 
case  brought  down  to  the  date  of  publication.  The  fifth  and  last  edition  appwsrH 
a.d.  455,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  which  it  reoords.  The  compilation  few 
been  very  carelessly  done,  both  in  the  earlier  part  which  is  based  on  Jerome  ax< 
in  the  later  independent  part,  a.d.  378-455.  But  in  lack  of  other  sources  Prosper 
is  very  important  for  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  The  authoritative  edinos 
is  that  of  Mommsen  (in  Chronica  Minora,  i.  p.  348  sqq.,  1892),  on  whose  prefix 
this  notice  is  based. 

From  the  true  Prosper  Tiro  (whom  Gibbon  always  oites  as  Prosper)  we  moc 
carefully  distinguish  another' ohroniole,  which  for  some  time  went  under  Prosper » 
name.  This  is  what  used  to  be  called  the  Chronicon  Imperials.7  It  ended  w iri 
the  year  452,  and  was  ascribed  to  Prosper,  because  the  last  notices  of  Prosper 
chronicle,  a.d.  453-455,  were  added  to  it  in  the  Mss.  But  it  came  to  be  seen  thu 
the  two  chronicles  were  not  from  the  same  author;  the  Chronicon  Imperials  giv* 
Imperial  not  Consular  years ;  and  the  strange  practice  was  adopted  of  distinguish^! 
it  from  the  work  of  the  true  Prosper  by  giving  it  the  true  Prosper’s  full  name— 
“Prosper  Tiro”.  This  practice  was  followed  by  Gibbon.  It  must  therefore 
carefully  remembered  that  in  Gibbon’s  references  “  Prosper  ”  means  Prosper  I\rr 
while  “Prosper  Tiro  ”  means  a  totally  distinct  ohroniole  with  which  neither  Prosper 
Tiro  nor  any  one  of  Prosper’s  name  had  anything  to  do. 

This  anonymous  chronicle  has  been  edited  by  Mommsen  in  Chron.  Min.  i.  j. 
617  sqq.,  along  with  another  anonymouB  chronicle8  (which  goes  down  to  aoa.  511'. 
under  the  title  Chronica  Gallica.  The  earlier  part  is  based  on  Jerome’s  chroma*. 
The  compiler  also  used  the  additions  made  by  Rufinus  to  the  Ecclesiastical  HicScyt 
of  Eusebius ;  some  works  of  Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Cassian ;  and  the  Life  c* 
Ambrose  by  Panlinus.  From  a.d.  395  to  the  end  he  either  used  written  soon  a 
now  lost  or  verbal  information.  He  is  quite  independent  of  Prosper,  and  sys 
pathizes  with  the  opponents  of  Augustine  in  the  Pelagian  controversy.  His  wet 
contains  two  important  notices  on  the  Saxon  oonquest  of  Britain  (a.d.  408  and  44K 

This  later  part  of  the  work  represents  a  Gallic  chronicle,  perhaps  written  si 
Massilia  (cp.  Mommsen,  p.  628),  which  was  used  by  the  compiler  of  the  osivt 
chronicle,  which,  as  mentioned  above,  goes  down  to  a.d.  511.  The  later  part  of  tL  ‘ 
chronicle  is  taken  doubtless  from  a  continuation  of  the  Gallic  ohrcmicle.  TV 
author  of  the  ohroniole  of  a.d.  511  drew  also  upon  Orosius  and  Idatius  and  upe 
the  Chronicle  of  Constantinople  (Mommsen,  p.  627). 

In  future  it  would  be  convenient  to  refer  to  Gibbon's  “  Prosper  Tiro  ”  and  tir* 

7  Also  Pithoeanum,  having  been  first  published  (at  Paris  in  1588)  by  Petrus  Prt bo*z\ 
The  best  Ms.  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

8  Preserved  in  a  Ms.  at  Madrid,  under  the  name  of  Sulpidus  Severua.  It  has 

discussed  by  O.  Holder-Egger,  Ueber  die  Weltchronik  des  sogenanuten  Severn*  Soldhu 
Ac.,  1875.  at- 
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second  chronicle  as  the  Chronicle  of  462  and  the  Chronicle  of  511.  The  South- 
Oallio  Annals  were  continued  in  the  sixth  century  and  were  used  by  Marius  of 
Avouches,  Maximus  of  Saragossa,  and  Isidore  of  Seville.  See  vol.  iv.,  Appendix 
1.  With  the  South-Gallic  Chronicles  Mommsen  has  published  (from  a  Brussels 
and  a  Madrid  Ms.)  a  short  untitled  Narration  concerning  Emperors  of  the 
Valentinianean  and  Theodosian  House  (Valentinian,  Valens,  Gratian,  Theodosius, 
Aroadius  and  Qonorius),  written  by  a  “  contemporary  and  admirer  ”  of  Theodosius 
il.  It  contains  no  new  historical  fact;  but  is  interesting  in  having  the  notice 
that  Honorius  died  of  dropsy,  which  is  found  in  no  other  Latin  record,  and  among 
Greek  writers  only  in  PhilostorgiuB  (12, 13). 

The  seoond  of  the  two  fragments  whioh,  accidentally  joined  together  in  a 
Ms.  and  hence  falsely  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  work,  go  under  the  name 
of  Anonymus  Valesii,*  is  highly  important  for  events  in  Italy  for  the  period 
which  it  covers  from  a.d.  476  to  626,  that  is  to  say,  for  Odovaoar  and  Theodorio. 
It  is  a  fragment  of  annals  written  at  Bavenna  in  the  sixth  century,  when  that 
city  had  been  recovered  by  the  Empire.  The  fragment  (of  which  more  will  be 
said  in  vol.  iv.  Appendix  1)  is  mentioned  here,  because  it  is  edited  by  Mommsen 
(in  Chronica  Minora,  I.  p.  259  sqq.)  as  belonging  to  one  of  a  series  of  annals  and 
chronicles  which  had  a  common  source  in  a  lost  document  whioh  he  calls  Chronica 
Italica  and  which  had  formerly  been  oalled  by  Waitz  the  Ravennate  Annals,  a 
name  which  disguises  the  fact  that  the  compilation  had  been  begun  before 
Bavenna  became  the  seat  of  the  western  Emperors. 

The  other  chief  documents  whioh  contain  the  material  for  arriving  at  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Chronica  Italica  are  as  follows : 

Fasti  Vindobonbnses,  preserved  in  a  Vienna  Ms.  in  two  reoensions  (dis¬ 
tinguished  as  priores  and  posteriores),  to  whioh  are  to  be  added  some  exoerpts  in 
a  St.  Gall  Ms.  (excerpta  Sangallensia).  This  ohronicle  used  to  be  known  as  the 
Anonymus  Cuspiniani,  having  been  first  published  by  Cuspinianus  in  1568.  The 
prior  recension  comes  down  to  a.d.  493,  the  posterior  to  a.d.  639,  but  both  are 
mutilated,  the  prior  omitting  the  years  404-454. 

The  Continuation  of  Prosper,  preserved  in  a  Copenhagen  Mb.10  (compiled 
in  the  seventh  century  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Heraolius,  probably  in 
Italy).  In  the  later  part  of  this  work  use  was  made  of  the  chronicle  of  Isidore 
(who  himself  used  the  Chronica  Italica)  and  the  Chronica  Italica. 

The  Latin  version  of  a  Greek  chronicle  (written  at  Alexandria  after  a.d.  887), 
known  as  the  Barbarus  of  Scaliger. 

Exoerpts  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Bavenna,  written  by  Aonbllub  in  the 
ninth  century.  For  this  work,  edited  by  Holder-Egger  in  the  Mon.  Germ.  Hist,  (older 
editions  in  Muratori,  Sor.  rer.  Ital.  II.  1  and  Migne,  P.  L.,  106),  cp.  Hodgkin,  Italy 
and  her  Invaders,  1, 899  sqq.,  and  Balzani,  Le  cronache  Italians  nel  medio  evo  (1884), 
86  sqq . 

These  documents  are  edited  by  Mommsen  in  parallel  columns  in  vol.  i.  of 
Chronica  Minora.  But  as  the  Chronica  Italica  were  utilised  by  Prosper, 
Marcellinus  Comes,  Cassiodorus,  Marius  of  Aventicum,  Isidore,  Paulus  Diaoonus, 
Theophanes,  these  authors  must  be  also  taken  into  account.  The  “  Chronica 
Italica1’  seems  to  have  been  firBt  published  in  a.d.  387,  and  its  basis  was  the 
ohronicle  of  Constantinople.  Afterwards  it  was  from  time  to  time  brought  up  to 
date,  perhaps,  as  Mommsen  suggests,  by  the  care  of  booksellers.  In  the  sixth 
eentury  it  was  probably  re-edited  and  carried  on,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom,  by  ArohbiBhop  Maximian  of  Bavenna,  whose  41  chronicle”  is 
cited  by  Agnellus.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  illiterate  fragment  of  the  so-called  Anonymus  Valesii. 

The  so-oalled  Historia  Mibcella  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  works  of 
different  ages :  (1)  Books  1-10  =  the  history  of  Eutropius,  coming  down  to  the 
death  of  Jovian;  cp.  vol.  i.  Appendix  1;  (2)  Books  11-16,  the  work  of  Paulus 
Diaoonus,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  and  is  more  famous  by  his 

•  For  the  first  fragment  see  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  560. 

io  The  new  material  contained  in  it  was  first  edited  by  G.  Hille  (1866)  under  the  title 
Prosperi  Aquitani  Chronic!  continuator  Havniensis. 
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History  of  the  Lombards;  (8)  the  continuation  of  Landulfus  Sagax,  who  lived 
more  than  900  years  later.  The  second  part,  which  oonoeras  os  here,  ie  com 
piled  from  Prosper,  Oroeius,  Jordanes  and  others,  bat  contains  some  notice* 
drawn  from  lost  sources.  The  work  may  be  consulted  in  Mnratori's  ScripCmt 
Rerum  Italioarum,  vol.  i.  (of  which  collection  a  new  critical  edition  is  appearing, 
ed.  by  Carduooi  and  Fiorini,  1900,  etc.),  or  in  Migne’s  Patrol  L&t.,  vol.  xov. 

Paulas  Orosiub  of  Tarraoo  in  Spain  dedicated  to  his  friend  St.  Augustine  bis 
Histonas  adversutn  Paganos  in  7  Books.  He  was  young  when,  at  St.  Augustine'i 
suggestion,  he  wrote  the  work  shortly  after  a.j>.  417.  It  was  intended  to  illustrate 
and  vindicate  the  Divine  dispensation  of  a  history  of  the  world  from  the  deloge  to 
his  own  day,  and  to  show  that  Christianity  was  not  the  eanse  of  the  evil  times 
(see  below  on  Salvian).  The  only  part  of  importance  as  historical  material  is  the 
last  portion  of  Bk.  vii.,  which  deals  with  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth,  and  first 
seventeen  years  of  the  fifth,  oentury.  His  spirit  is  that  of  a  narrow-minded 
provincial  bigot,  but  he  has  some  very  important  entries  for  the  history  of  his  own 
time — for  example,  on  the  campaign  of  Pollentia  and  the  invasion  of  Radagaiscs. 
[Edition  C.  Zangemeister  in  the  Corpus  script,  eedes.  L&t.  1882;  and  tail 
(Teubner)  by  same  editor,  1889.] 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  Salvia*  on  the  Divine  Government  (Dr 
(hibernations  Dei ,  in  8  Books)  for  the  state  of  the  Empire  in  the  fifth  oentury  is 
not  adequately  realised  by  Gibbon.  It  is  (as  Mr.  Hodgkin  justly  says,  i.  p.  918, 
in  his  admirable  ohapter  on  the  book)  “  one  of  our  most  valuable  souroes  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  inner  life  of  the  dying  Empire  and  the  moral  character  of  its 
foes  ”.  Salvian  was  a  presbyter  of  Massilia.  He  was  married,  but  after  the  birth  of 
a  daughter  he  and  his  wife  took  a  vow  of  chaBtity  for  life.  He  seems  to  have 
been  bora  c.  400  and  was  still  living  in  480.  He  wrote  his  book  before  the  middle 
of  the  oentury. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  was  to  answer  the  great  problem  which  at  that 
time  was  perplexing  thoughtful  people:  Why  is  civilized  society  dissolving  and 
breaking  up  before  the  barbarians,  if  there  is  a  Divine  governance  of  the  world? 
This  question  had  been  dealt  with  before  by  Augustine  in  the  De  Civitate  Dei, 
and  by  Orosius  in  the  Hist,  adversus  P&ganos.  Their  various  answers  have  been 
well  compared  by  Mr.  Hodgkin.  Augustine's  answer  was  merely  negative :  the 
evils  whioh  had  come  upon  Rome  were  not  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Orosius  denied  the  existence  of  the  evils.  But  a  good  deal  had 
happened  between  417  and  440;  and  in  440  even  Oroeius  could  hardly  have 
ventured  to  maintain  his  thesis.  Salvian’s  answer  was :  these  evils  are  the  effects 
of  our  vices.  He  draws  a  vivid  and  highly  exaggerated  oontrast  between 
Roman  vices  and  Teutonic  virtues.  He  dwells  especially  on  a  matter  which 
came  very  directly  within  his  own  knowledge,  the  abuses  and  unjust  exactions 
practised  by  Gallic  officials. 

So  far  as  Salvian’s  arguments  are  eonoeraed  there  is  nothing  to  be  added 
to  Gibbon's  criticism  (xxxv.  n.  12) :  “  Salvian  has  attempted  to  explain  the 
moral  government  of  the  Deity :  a  task  whieh  may  be  readily  performed  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  calamities  of  the  wicked  are  judgments,  and  those  of  the  righteous 
trials 

Tyrannius  Rufinus  (born  at  Concordia  e.  a.d.  345,  died  in  Sicily,  a.d.  410) 
lived  in  Egypt  for  some  time,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  persecution  whioh  was  conducted  with  the  permission  of  the  Emperor 
Yalens,  by  Lucius,  the  Arian  successor  of  Athanasius  at  Alexandria.  Having 
quitted  Egypt,  on  his  release,  he  spent  nearly  twenty  years  as  a  monk  on  th« 
Mount  of  Olives.  During  this  period  he  became  acquainted  with  B&enriu# 
the  first  Christian  king  of  the  Iberians,  and  with  Oedesius  the  oomp&nion  of 
Frumentius,  the  apostle  of  the  Ethiopians.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  897  and 
spent  the  later  part  of  his  life  at  Aquileia.  This  period  was  troubled  by  a  famous 
controversy  with  his  friend  Jerome.  Rufinus  translated  many  Greek  works  into 
Latin,  among  others  Origen's  treatise  wepl  bpxvv-  The  controversy  arose  out  of  certain 
references  to  Jerome  in  the  Preface  to  this  translation,  and  it  was  represented 
that  Rufinus  misused  the  authority  of  Jerome's  name  to  oover  heretical  doctrines 
of  Origen.  The  most  important  works  of  Rufinus  (Opera  omnia,  in  Migne,  P.  L.. 
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21)  are  his  Ecclesiastical  History  in  two  Books,  being  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Eusebius,  which  he  rendered  into  Latin ;  and  his  history  of  Egyptian  anchorets. 
For  the  origin  of  monasticism  the  latter  work  is  of  considerable  importance.  Cp. 
E.  Preuschen,  Palladius  und  Rufinus,  1897. 

For  the  Libeb  Pontificalia  (of  Rome)  see  below,  voL  v.,  Appendix  1. 

A  register  of  the  acts,  decrees,  letters  of  the  Bishops  of  Borne,  up  to  Innooent 
iii.,  is  supplied  in  the  Regesta  Pontificum  Romanorum  of  JafM,  ed.  2, 1885 ;  but  this 
will  be  superseded  by  the  work  of  P.  F.  Kehr  (under  the  same  title),  of  which  two 
instalments,  Italia  Pontificia,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  1896-7,  have  appeared.  The  documents 
themselves  are  scattered  in  various  collections ;  most  of  the  letters  will  he  found 
in  Migne’s  Patrologia  Latina.  The  “  Avellano  Collection  ”  of  Letters  of  Roman 
pontiffs  and  Emperors,  from  a.d.  367  to  553,  on  ecclesiastical  affairs,  is  being  edited 
by  0.  Guenther  (Part  1,  1895)  in  the  Corpus  sor.  ecol.  Lat. 

For  Jordanes  see  above,  vol.  i.,  Appendix  14. 

The  Codex  Theodosianus  (frequently  referred  to  in  Gibbon’s  notes)  is  our 
most  important  source  for  the  legislation,  and  for  the  constitutional  and  the  insti¬ 
tutional  history  of  the  Empire  in  the  fourth  and  early  fifth  centuries.  The  oode,  which 
oollected  the  constitutions  of  previous  Emperors  (from  Constantine  I.)  in  16  Books, 
was  compiled  by  a  commission  appointed  (a.d.  435)  by  Theodosius  ii.,  and  was  issued 
in  the  names  of  that  Emperor,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  and  of  his  colleague 
Valentinian  iii.,  on  Feb.  15,  488.11  It  has  not  come  down  in  its  entirety ;  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  Books  1-5  is  lost.  The  only  older  editions  which  need  be  mentioned 
here  are  that  of  Gothofredus  (used  by  Gibbon)  in  6  vols.,  1665,  with  an  invaluable 
commentary,  and  that  of  Haenel,  1837,  based  on  a  very  wide  study  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  but  showing  (this  is  Mommsen’s  criticism)  more  diligence  in  collecting  than 
judgment  in  using  the  material.  These  texts  have  been  superseded  by  the  edition 
of  Mommsen,  1905.  This  work  is  in  2  vols.,  (1)  the  Code,  ed.  by  Mommsen,  (2)  the 
small  collection  of  novella*  or  14  new  constitutions  ”  issued  by  Theodosius  ii.  and 
Valentinian  iii.  (after  the  publication  of  the  Code),  Mercian,  Majorian,  Beverus, 
and  Anthemius — which  had  been  edited  by  Haenel,  1844 — by  P.  M.  Meyer. 

Coins.  Cohen’s  Description  historique  (see  above  vol.  i.,  p.  484)  ends  with  the 
death  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  It  is  continued  in  Sabatier’s  Description  g4n4rale 
des  monnaies  byzantines,  1862.  (The  older  work  on  this  subject  was  De  Saulcy’s 
Essai  de  classification  des  suites  mon£taires  byzantines,  1836.)  For  the  Vandal 
coinage,  J.  Friedlander,  Die  Miinzen  der  Vandalen,  1849. 

Modern  Works.  Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  Appendioes  to  vol.  i.  and  ii. : 
J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  from  Aroadius  to  Irene,  2  vols.  1889  ; 
H.  Richter,  Das  westromische  Reich,  besonders  unter  den  Kaisem  Gratian,  Valen- 
tinian  II.  und  Maximus  (375-388),  1865 ;  J.  Ifiand  and  A.  Giildenpenning,  der  Kaiser 
Theodosius  der  Grosse,  1878;  A.  Giildenpenning,  Geschichte  des  ostrdmischen 
Reiches  unter  den  Kaisem  Arcadius  und  Theodosius  ii.,  1885;  F.  Gregorovius, 
AthenaYs,  Geschichte  einer  byzantinisohen  Kaiserin,  1882. 

For  the  barbarian  invasions  and  the  Teutonic  kingdoms :  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy 
and  her  Invaders,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (ed.  2,  1892) ;  F.  Dahn,  Kdnige  der  Germanen,  10 
parts  or  vols.  186 1-1907, 19  and  thejsame  writer’s  Urgesohiohte  der  germanischen  und 
romanischen  Vdlker  (vol.  i.,  1881,  deals  with  ancient  Germany,  and  with  the  histories 
of  the  Vandals,  Goths  and  Sueves ;  vol.  ii.,  1881,  with  the  West  Germans  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Frankish  kingdom;  vol.  iii.,  1883,  and  vol.  iv.,  1889,  with  the 
Franks) ;  P.  Villari,  Le  invasioni  barbariohe  in  Italia,  1901  (Eng.  tr.  by  L.  Villari, 
2  vols.  1902) ;  L.  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Stamme  bis  zum  AuBg&nge 
der  Vdlkerwanderung  I.  1-3, 1904-7  (in  Sieglin’B  Quellen  und  Forschungen  zur  alten 

11  An  English  translation  of  the  introductory  constitution,  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  Code,  will  be  found  in  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  i  129  sqq. 

11  Vol.  L  (1861),  the  period  before  the  migrations,  and  the  history  of  the  Vandals  ; 
vol.  ii.  (1861),  the  minor  (Jothic  peoples;  the  Ostrogoths;  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  (1866),  the 
constitution  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  in  Italy,  with  Appendices  on  the  laws ;  vol.  v. 
(1870),  the  political  history  of  the  Visigoths ;  vol.  vi.  (1885),  the  constitution  of  the  Visi- 

Srths  ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Suevians  m  8pain ;  vol.  vii.  (1894-5),  the  Franks  under  the 
erovingians ;  vol.  viii.  (1897-1900),  the  Franks  under  the  Carohngians  ;  voL  ix.,  Part  1 
(1902),  the  Alamanni,  Part  2  (1905),  the  Bavarians ;  vol.  x.  (1907),  the  Thuringians. 
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Gesohiohte  and  Geographie);  B.  Pallmann,  Gcechichte  dor  V6lk*rwunderung. 
1863-4;  E.  von  Wietersheim,  Gesohiohte  der  Vdlkerwanderung  (ed.  2  bj  Ihhn 
1880-1) ;  R.  Kopke,  Die  Anfange  dee  Konigthums  bei  den  Gothen,  1859.  There  are 
also  special  histories  of  the  chief  German  invaders:  I.  Aschbaoh,  Geschiehte  der 
Westgothen,  1827  ;  F.  Papenoordt,  Gesohiohte  der  vandaliBchen  Hemchaft  in 
Afrika,  1837 ;  L.  Schmidt,  Gesohiohte  der  Vandalen,  1901 ;  P.  Martroye,  Generic : 
La  oonquGte  vandale  en  Afrique  et  la  destraotion  de  l’Empire  d’Occident,  1907 ;  C 
Binding,  Gesohiohte  des  bargandisch-romanischen  Konigreichs,  1868 ;  A.  John,  Die 
Gesohiohte  der  Burgundionen  and  Bargendens,  bis  sum  Ende  der  1.  Dynaatic,  2 
vols.  1874.  See  also  J.  Jung,  JEtomer  and  Rom&nen  in  den  Donaulandera,  ed.  2. 
1887.  The  work  of  Zeuss :  Die  Deutsohen  and  die  Nachb&rstamme,  1837,  is  a  moss 
valuable  storehouse  of  references.  On  the  Huns  see  below,  Appendix  6. 

The  period  of  eccleBiastioal  history  whioh  Gibbon  deals  with  in  oc.  xxvii.  and 
xxviii.  has  been  treated  annalistio&lly  in  the  valuable  work  of  G.  Rauschen,  Jahr- 
bdoher  der  ohristliohen  Kirche  unter  dem  Kaiser  Theodosius  dem  Grossen,  Versace 
einer  Emeuerung  der  annales  eoclesiastioi  des  Baronins  fur  die  Jahre  878-395. 
1897.  L.  Duchesne’s  Histoire  anoienne  de  l’4glise,  vol.  ii.,  1907,  deals  with  tbs 
fourth  oentury  (voL  i.,  1906,  covers  the  history  of  the  first  three  centuries).  On  the 
religious  cults  in  the  Roman  Empire  the  first  instalment  has  appeared  of  a  large 
work  by  J.  Toutain,  Les  onltes  pa  ions  dans  l’empire  romain,  Part  1,  Lee  provinces 
latinos,  vol.  i.,  1907. 

To  the  works  on  Africa  mentioned  voL  i.  p.  29  note,  add :  Palin  de  Lessen. 
Fastes  des  provinces  africaines,  vol  i.  1896,  vol.  ii.  (Bas-Empire)  1901.  The  same 
writer’s  Vicaires  et  comtes  d’ Afrique  (de  Diocldtien  £  l’invasion  vandale)  1892  {pah 
lished  at  Constantine)  is  also  useful. 

Special  Monographs :  on  Stilicho  (op.  above,  under  Claudian)  :  R.  Keller, 
Stilioho,  1884 ;  Rosenstein,  Alarioh  und  Stilicho,  in  Forsoh.  zur  deutschen 
Gesohiohte,  vol.  3,  1863 ;  Vogt,  Die  politischen  Bestrebungen  Stilicho*,  1870  ; 
on  Ambrose  :  Th.  Forster,  Ambrosias,  Bisohof  von  Mailand,  1884 ;  on  Chrysostom  : 
F.  Ludwig,  Der  heilige  Johannes  Chrys.  in  seinem  Verhaltniss  zum  byzantm 
isohen  Hof,  1883,  and  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Saint  Chrysostom,  his  life  and 
times,  ed.  3, 1883.  (Others  are  referred  to  in  the  footnotes.) 

2.  PICTS  AND  SCOTS— (P.  43,  44) 

“  Caesar  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  in  his  day  painted  themselves 
with  a  dye  extracted  from  wood ;  by  the  time,  however,  of  British  independence 
under  Carausius  and  Allectus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  the  fashion 
had  so  far  fallen  off  in  Roman  Britain  that  the  word  Picti ,  Piets,  or  painted  men, 
had  got  to  mean  the  peoples  beyond  the  Northern  Wall,  and  the  people  on  the 
Solway  were  probably  included  under  the  same  name,  though  they  also  went  by 
the  separate  denomination  of  Ateootti.  Now  all  these  Piets  were  natives  of 
Britain,  and  the  word  Picti  is  found  applied  to  them  for  the  first  time  in  t 
panegyric  by  Eumenins,  in  the  year  296 ;  but  in  the  year  360  another  painted 
people  appeared  on  the  soene.  They  came  from  Ireland,  and  to  distinguish  ihtst 
two  Bets  of  painted  foes  from  one  another  Latin  historians  left  the  painted  natives 
to  be  called  Picti,  as  had  been  done  before,  and  for  the  painted  invaders  franc 
Ireland  they  retained,  untranslated,  a  Celtic  word  of  the  same  (of  nearly  th* 
same)  meaning,  namely  Scotti .  Neither  the  Piets  nor  the  Scotti  probably  owned 
these  names,  the  former  of  which  is  to  be  traced  to  Roman  authors,  while  the 
latter  was  probably  given  the  invaders  from  Ireland  by  the  Brythons,  whose 
oountry  they  crossed  the  sea  to  ravage.  The  ScotB,  however,  did  recognize  % 
national  name,  which  described  them  as  painted  or  tattooed  men.  .  .  .  Tbit 
word  was  Cruithnig,  which  is  found  applied  equally  to  the  painted  people  of 
both  Islands.”  “The  portion  of  Ireland  best  known  to  history  as  Pictish  was  * 
pretty  well  defined  district  consisting  of  the  present  oounty  of  Antrim  and  mod 
of  that  of  Down.”  (Professor  Rh£s,  Early  Britain,  p.  235  sqq .)  But  Profcaace 
Rhys  now  takes  another  view  of  Picti,  which  he  regards  not  as  Latin,  but  u 
native  and  connected  with  the  Gallic  Pictones .  See  Scottish  Review,  July,  1£®1. 

Ammianus  (278)  divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Britain  (the  Pictet 
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into  two  nations,  the  Dioalidona  and  Verturiones.  44  Under  the  former  name, 
which  seems  to  mean  the  people  of  the  two  Caledonias,  we  appear  to  have  to 
do  with  the  Caledonias  proper  .  .  .  while  in  later  times  the  word  Verturiones 
yielded  in  Goidelio  the  well-known  name  of  the  Brythons  of  the  kingdom  of 
Vortrenn ;  they  were  possibly  the  people  previously  called  Boresti,  but  that  is 
by  no  means  oertain.”  (Rh^s,  ib.  p.  93.) 

The  Atecotti  seem  to  have  occupied  part  of  the  land  between  the  w&11b  of  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus,  where  the  Maeatae  dwelled  (see  Mr.  Haverfield’s  map  of  Boman 
Britain,  in  Poole’s  Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe).  Prof.  Bh^s  proposes  to 
identify  them  with  the  earlier  Genunians  (r«rovWa  fwTpa  of  Pausanias,  8,  43)  and 
the  later  Piets  of  Galloway  (ib.  p.  89,  90). 

3.  THE  DEATH  OF  COUNT  THEODOSIUS— (P.  63) 

The  cause  of  the  sudden  execution  of  Theodosius  at  Carthage  in  896  a.  d.  is 
obscure.  We  can  only  suppose  that  he  had  powerful  enemies — friends  of  the 
governor  Bomanus.  H.  Bichter  (das  westromisehe  Beioh,  p.  401)  imputes  the 
responsibility  to  Merobaudes.  But  Merobaudes  was  the  minister  of  Gratian  in 
Gaul,  and  not  of  Justina  and  Valentinian  in  Mediolanum  (as  Mr.  Hodgkin 
observes).  Mr.  Hodgkin  conjectures  that  the  blow  came  not  from  Mediolanum 
but  from  Antioch.  The  name  of  Theodosius  began  with  the  four  fatal  letters 
0  «  o  8,  “  and  it  seems  therefore  allowable  to  suppose  that  the  incantation  scene  at 
Antioch  four  years  previously — the  laurel  tripod,  the  person  in  linen  mantle  and 
with  linen  socks,  who  shook  the  magic  cauldron  and  made  the  ring  dance  up  and 
down  among  the  twenty- four  letters  of  the  alphabet — were  links  in  the  chain  of 
causation  which  led  the  blameless  veteran  to  his  doom”  (Italy  and  her  Invaders, 
L  p.  299).  And  oertainly  we  can  well  imagine  that  the  superstitious  Valens 
watched  with  apprehension  the  career  of  every  eminent  offioer  whose  name  began 
with  those  four  letters,  and  observing  the  distinguished  services  of  the  Count  of 
Africa  used  influence  at  Milan  to  procure  his  fall. 

4.  MELLOBAUDES— (P.  63,  71) 

Gibbon  has  oonfused  Mellobaudes  with  the  more  eminent  Merobaudes  in  two 
places  (p.  63  and  71).  Mellobaudes  (or  Mallobaudes  :  the  Mss.  of  Ammlan  vary) 
was  a  Frank  king  and  held  the  post  of  comes  domesti corum  under  Gratian.  See 
Ammian,  30,  3,  7,  and  31,  10,  6  ;  and  cp.  above,  p.  112. 

This  Mellobaudes  must  also  be  distinguished  from  another  less  important 
Mellobaudes  (or  Mallobaudes),  a  Frank  who  was  tribunus  armalurarum  under 
Constantins ;  see  Ammian,  14,  11,  21,  and  15,  5,  6.  These  namesakes  are  con¬ 
founded  in  the  index  of  Gardthausen’s  ed.  of  Ammianus.  See  Bichter,  Das  westrfi- 
mischo  Reich,  p.  283. 

Merobaudes  deserves  prominence  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  men  of  barbarian 
origin  who  rose  to  power  in  the  Imperial  servioe ;  Merobaudes,  Arbogast,  Stilicho, 
Acting,  Ricimer.  He  married  into  the  family  of  Valentinian  (Viotor,  Epit.  45), 
and  was  consul  in  a.d.  877. 


5.  LIST  OF  KINGS  OF  PERSIA,  FROM  SAPOR  II.  TO  KOBAD — (P.  58) 

Sapor  (Shapur)  ii.  dies  a.d.  379. 

Ardashir  ii.  sucoeeds  a.d.  379,  Aug.  19. 

Sapor  iii.  „  a.d.  883,  Aug.  18. 

Bahram  iv.  „  a.d.  388,  Aug.  16. 

Tezdegerd  i.  „  a.d.  399,  Aug.  14. 

Bahram  v.  „  a.d.  420,  Aug.  8. 

Yozdegerd  ii.  „  a.d.  438,  Aug.  4. 

Hormizd  iii.  „  a.d.  457,  July  80. 

Peroz  came  to  the  throne  in  459,  but  counted  from  the  first  year  of  Hormixd, 
whom  he  deposed. 

Balash  succeeds  a.d.  484,  July  23. 

Kobad  (Kavadh)  sucoeeds  a.d.  488,  July  22  ;  died  Sept.  13,  a.d.  531. 
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The  dates  given  are  those  of  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  year  in  which  the 
king  snooeeded  and  from  whioh  he  counted,  not  the  actual  days  of  accession  ;  and 
are  taken  from  Noldeke,  Excurs  i.  to  his  Gesohiohte  der  Parser  and  Amber  rar 
Zeit  der  Sassaniden.  Thus  Bahram  v.  did  not  actually  possess  the  throne  till 
421  (spring). 

6.  THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  HUNS— (0.  XXVI.) 

Hiung-Nu  common  slaves  ”)  was  a  name  given  by  the  Chinese'  to  all  th« 
nomads  north  of  the  Hoang-Ho,  including  Manchus,  Mongols  and  Turks;  and. 
using  the  term  in  this  non- ethnical  sense,  the  Huns  of  Attila  were  certainly  Hitmg 
Nu.  It  is  true  that  the  Turks  were  Hiung-Nu ;  it  iB  not  true  that  the  Hiung-Nu 
were  Turks.  See  L.  Cahun,  Introduction  4  l’histoire  de  I’Asie,  46-7.  This  writer 
shows  that  about  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  there  was  a  general  westward 
movement  of  the  Hiung-Nu,  directed  and  organized  by  the  Chinese.  He  thinks 
that  the  advance  guard  of  this  movement  consisted  of  those  who,  having  settled 
between  the  Ural  and  Volga  and  come  into  contact  with  the  Fins,  successively 
invaded  Europe  under  the  names  of  Huns,  Avars  and  Magyars,  while  the  large? 
masses  behind  inoluded  the  Patzinaks  (who  appeared  in  South  Russia  in  the  ninth 
century),  the  CumanB,  and  the  Turcomans  (p.  96).  The  Huns  of  Attila,  he  thinks, 
included  other  ethnical  elements  as  well  as  Turkish.1 

Light  has  been  thrown  on  the  particular  history  of  the  Huns  by  F.  Hirth 
(Sitzungsberiohte  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  PhiL-hist.  Elasse,  ii.  245  $qqm3  1899). 
who  makes  use  of  a  Chinese  document  of  the  sixth  century  to  show  that  the  Huns 
were  Hiung-Nu.  A  passage  in  this  document  (a  History  by  Wel-Shu),  based  upon 
the  report  of  an  embassy  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  oentury,  records  that  the 
Hiung-Nu,  three  generations  before  the  reign  of  their  king  Hut-ngat-asi,  invaded 
the  land  of  Suktak,  the  anoient  An-ts’&i,  near  a  large  lake,  having  subdued  the 
people  of  that  land.  Hirth  identifies,  from  other  evidence,  An-ts’ai  with  the  land 
of  the  AlanB,  and  conjectures  that  the  Hunnish  king,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  oentury,  is  Hernac,  son  of  Attila.  In  any  case,  the  date  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Alans,  taking  three  generations  a  hundred  years,  agrees  closely  enough  with 
the  information  of  PriscuB  (cp.  Jordanes,  Getioa,  24) ;  it  would  have  happened  not 
long  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oentury. 

In  the  second  oentury  a.d.  the  Huns  were  already  near  Lake  Aral,  in  oontact 
with  the  Alans,  and  within  the  horizon  of  Greek  geographers.  They  are,  perhaps, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius,3  the  traveller  of  Hadrian’s  time  (Orbis  descr.  730,  oirm), 
as  in  that  region ;  and  by  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  3,  5,  10,  Xovwt)  as  near  the  Dnieper 
between  the  Bastarnae  and  Roxalani,  which  shows  that  some  tribes  had  already 
advanced  into  Europe. 

In  “  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars,”  p.  99,  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  (to  whose  work 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  footnotes  of  chap,  xxvi.)  puts  it  thus :  The  Northern 
Hiung-Nu,  unable  to  maintain  their  ground  against  various  enemies,  “  disappeared  far 
away  to  the  North,  many  of  them  no  doubt  finding  their  way  by  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Selinga  and  the  Irtysh  to  Issekul,  the  Aral,  and  the  Caspian,  struggling  with 
the  Bashkirs,  the  Alans,  and  the  unknown  tribes  then  occupying  Russia  into  Europe 
In  an  article  on  “  The  Origin  of  the  Turks  ”  in  the  English  Hist.  Review,  July,  189& 
p.  434,  he  defends  the  view  that  “  the  Hiung-Nu  were  in  fact  the  Huns,  who  after¬ 
wards  appeared  as  the  Hnnni  in  Enrope  ” ;  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  t ht 
Hunni  were  a  email  portion  of  the  Hiung-Nu. 

1  For  translations  of  the  Chinese  records  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Hiung-Na  tee 
Wylie’s  papers  on  the  History  of  the  Hiong-Nn  in  their  relations  with  China,  translated 
from  the  Tseen-Han-Shoo,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  iiL  401  apf. 
(1874)  and  v.  41  saq.  (1875) ;  and  Parker’s  papers  on  The  Turco-Scythian  Tribes,  in  tie 
China  Review,  vols.  xx.  and  xxi. 

9  In  the  Geograpbi  Graeci  Minores,  vol.  L  p.  42 : 

tt parr oi  (ilv  hcbBai  tl<r\v  Scot  Kporlfjs  &\bs  &7X* 

%apa\irjy  valova  tv  ivb  <rr6pa  Ka<rwl$os  BX fir\t  * 

O  Ivy  oi  5*  i^elrjs  *  M  S*  adroit  Kdtnrtoi  &v8p*t. 

On  this  evidence  see  Schmidt,  Geachichte  der  deutschen  StAmme  I.  2,  p.  104.  Rnaac k. 
in  his  article  on  Dionysius  in  Pauly-Wissowa’s  Encyklopadie,  adopts  tbs  reading  Ovm. 
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The  dose  connexion  of  the  Huns  and  Avars  seems  dear.  Professor  V Am  Wry 
in  his  A  Magyarok  Eredste  (1882),  p.  415  sqq.t  has  eolleoted  the  Hon  and  Avar 
words  and  names  that  can  be  gleaned  from  literature,  and  attempted  to  interpret 
them  by  the  help  of  Turkish.  His  list  however  is  not  complete. 

7.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  PACIFICATION  OF  THE  GOTHS, 

A.D.  379,  880— (P.  129  sqq.) 

The  aooount  given  in  our  sources  of  the  warfare  in  Thrace  and  Ulyrioum 
during  the  years  379-80  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Goths  is  very  confused,  and 
Gibbon  has  made  no  attempt  to  distinguish  the  events  of  the  two  years.  With 
the  help  of  laws  in  the  Codex  Theod.  (of  which  the  dates  however  cannot  be 
implicitly  trusted)  Ifland  has  extracted  with  some  pains  the  following  chronology 
from  Zosimus,  Jordanes,  and  the  eodesiastioal  historians,  with  an  occasional  in¬ 
dication  from  Ambrose  (Der  Kaiser  Theodosius,  p.  65-86). 

879,  Spring :  Theodosius  with  Gratian  at  Sirmium. 

„  before  middle  of  June :  Theodosius  at  Thessalonioa  (o.  Th.  x.  1, 12) ; 

Embassy  of  senate  of  Constantinople  greets  Theo¬ 
dosius  there ; 

Themistius  delivers  his  panegyrio,  written  for  the 
occasion,  some  weeks  later  (Or.  14). 

Having  organized  his  army  Theodosius  divides  his 
forces.  One  part  he  leads  northward  to  act 
against  the  Goths  in  Daoia  and  Moesia ;  the  other 
under  Modares  is  to  operate  in  Thrace. 

„  6  July :  Theodosius  at  Scupi  (o.  Th.  vi.  30,  2). 

„  Modares  gains  a  great  viotory  in  Thrace. 

„  Aug. :  Theodosius  at  Vicus  Augusti  (on  the  Danube  ?),  o.  Th.  xii.  18,  4. 

„  Roman  victories  during  autumn  (see  chronicles  of  Idatius  and  Prosper;  Aur. 

Victor,  48 ;  Socrates,  5,  6 ;  Sozomen,  vii.  4) ; 

„  fcBdus  made  with  the  GothB,  who  give  hostages  (Sozomen,  vii.  4) ; 

„  Nov.  17  :  proclamation  of  Roman  victories  over  Goths,  Alans  and  Huns 
(Idatius  Fasti,  ad  ann.). 

380,  January :  Theodosius  again  in  Thessalonioa  (o.  Th.  ix.  27,  1). 

„  February:  illness  of  Theodosius  (Feb.  27,  us  intolerant  edict,  C.  Th.  xvi. 

1,  2) ;  his  illness  lasts  during  the  summer. 

„  Goths  begin  new  hostilities;  two  movements  distinguished:  (1)  West 
Gothio  under  Fritigern  against  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Aohaia;  (2)  East  Gothio 
under  Alatheus  and  Safrax  against  Pannonia  and  Upper  Moesia. 

„  Difficulties  of  Theodosius  in  coping  with  the  Goths.  Gratian  sends  troops  to 
his  aid,  under  Bauto  and  Arbogastes.  Cp.  Zosimus,  iv.  33. 

„  Second  half  of  year:  Fritigern  disappears;  Athanario  crosses  the  Danube 
into  Roman  territory ;  Gratian  himself  acts  against  the  Goths  in  Pannonia 
(Zos.,  ib. ;  Jordanes,  27). 

„  17  August :  Theodosius  at  Hadrianople ;  8  September,  at  Sirmium. 

„  14  or  24  November :  Theodosius  enters  Constantinople  in  triumph  (op.  above 
p.  154,  n.  37). 

8.  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  MARKET-PLACES  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE— (P.  150) 

The  humorous  description  of  the  interest  taken  in  theological  subtleties  by  the 
mechanics  and  slaves  of  Constantinople  is  quoted  by  Gibbon  on  the  authority  of 
Jortin,  but  Gibbon  acknowledges  that  he  does  not  know  where  it  comes  from,  and 
implies  that  Jortin  does  not  state  his  source. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  slumbers  of  Homer.  Jortin  indeed  omits  to  give 
the  reference,  but  he  expressly  ascribes  the  passage  to  “  Gregory,”  that  is,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  with  whom  he  is  dealing  in  the  context.  It  would  seem  from  Gibbon’s 
note  that  he  took  Gregory  to  be  the  Nazianzen. 

The  passage  ocours  in  Gregory  Nyssen’s  Oratio  de  deitate  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sanoti  (Migne,  Patr.  Gr.,  46,  p.  557)  and  runs  as  follows : 
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toy  wp\  rohr  6fio\Sw  iparrfitrps  6  84  trot  w«pl  ycvrnroS  Ktd  ky wrtrov  4+tkm*6+ A 
»«/>i  rifjJifJLtvros  Afnov  x60ou>,  Me {{mr  6  warifp,  bwoicplrerw,  *al  6  vfbs  bnx*tp—i*  84, 
T8  \ovrpbr  toiriiSeUy  4<my,  ttwois,  6  84  4%  oh*  rbr  i dbw  clrai  limpiaarro. 

9.  DID  THEODOSIUS  L  VISIT  ROME  IN  A.D.  394?— (P.  194) 

According  to  Zoeimua  (iv.  59  and  v.  30),  Theodosius  went  to  Rome  after  the 
battle  of  the  Frigidus.  This  is  likewise  attested  by  Prudentins  (against  Symm., 
i.),  and  is  implied  in  Theodoret's  statement,  in  reference  to  the  visit  of  a.o.  389, 
Xp6vov  34  avxyov  di(\06vros  tU  r^v  "Pdfiriv  i.^>uc6fx(ycs  wd\i>  6  fkurtKtfa.  This  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  aeoepted  by  Jeep,  but  the  objections  urged  by  Tillemont  against  It 
seem  quite  decisive,  and  it  is  rejected  by  Clinton  and  most  authorities.  It  is  a  ease 
of  a  confusion  between  the  suppression  of  Maximus  and  the  suppression  of 
Eugenius ;  the  visit  to  Rome  after  the  second  war  is  merely  a  duplicate  of  the  visit 
after  the  Erst  war.  Gftldenpenning  thinks  that  Theodosius  sent  a  message  to  the 
senate  signifying  his  will  that  Pagan  worship  should  cease  (Der  Kaiser  Theodosius, 
p.  229-30). 


10.  THE  LIBRARIES  OF  ALEXANDRIA — (P.  210,  211) 

“  The  valuable  library  of  Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  destroyed.”  That  is,  the 
lesser  library  in  the  Serapeum,  which  was  situated  in  the  Rhacfitis  quarter  of  the 
city  (see  Mahaffy,  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  p.  167).  Gibbon  has  failed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  great  Library  of  the  Brueheum,  of  which  Zenodotus,  Calli¬ 
machus,  and  other  famous  scholars  were  librarians.  This  Library  is  said  to  hare 
been  burnt  down  b.c.  43  when  Caesar  was  in  Alexandria ;  Plutarch,  Caes.  49 ;  Seneca, 
De  tranq.  an.  9 ;  Dion,  42,  38 ;  Amm.  Marc.  22,  16.  Strabo  who  visited  Alexandria 
shortly  afterwards  is  silent.  Cp.  Mahaffy,  op.  cit.,  p.  99  and  p.  454. 

For  the  distinction  of  the  two  libraries  see  Epiphaniua,  de  mensuris  et 
ponderibus,  168  (Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  vol.  43,  p.  266) :  in  84  fkrrtpov  teal  4r 4pa  4ywm 
fiifiKioB4iicrj  4y  rtp  ^pawUp  [etc]  pueporipa  rfjs  irpAnfs,  ?nr  sal  Bvywri )p  impArt if  avr**. 
For  the  Erst  or  mother  library,  see  %b.  166  (Migne,  p.  249).  For  other  reference* 
see  Susemihl,  Geschichte  der  alexandrinisohen  Litteratur,  i.  p.  336. 

But  is  it  an  attested  fact  that  the  lesser  or  daughter  library  was  destroyed  in 
x.d.  391?  The  sanctuary  of  Serapis  was  demolished,  but  does  that  imply  the 
demolition  of  all  the  buildings  connected  with  the  Serapeum?1  The  only  evidence 
on  which  Gibbon’s  statement  rests  is  the  sentenoe  which  he  quotes  from  Orosius 
(p.  211,  n.  53).  But  Orosius  does  not  mention  the  Serapeum  or  Bpeak  of  a  large 
library.  He  merely  says  that  he  had  seen  bookcases  in  temples  (which  he  doe* 
not  name) ;  and  that,  since  then,  he  had  been  informed  that  the  temples  had  been 
pillaged  and  the  bookcases  emptied.  It  seems  to  me  highly  improbable  that  Orosius 
is  thinking  either  of  the  mother  library  or  of  the  Serapeum.  Mr.  Frederick  L 
Teggart,  in  the  Nation,  July  17,  1898,  however,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler  in  hie  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  (Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt,  o.  xxv.),  have  made  oat  a  good 
case  for  believing  that  the  Serapeum  library  was  destroyed  in  391.*  Mr.  Batter? 
arguments  confirm  the  sceptioism  of  Gibbon  and  Susemihl  as  to  the  later  destruc¬ 
tion  of  an  Alexandrian  library  by  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century. 

11.  SOME  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  STILICHO— (P.  238,  250,  271) 

The  inscription  celebrating  the  rescue  of  Africa  by  Stilieho,  referred  to  by 
Gibbon,  p.  238  (note  20)  and  p.  250  (note  57),  will  be  found  in  C.  L  L.  vL  1730.  It 
runs  as  follows : 

1  The  statement  of  Eunapius  in  the  Vita  Aedesii,  77 :  sol  rb  XapawMw  Itpbr  turn- 
Sdyrvro  obx  V  Otpawtia  pAvov  bWb  teal  rb  olKobop^para,  cannot  be  pressed  to  mean  mere 
than  that  not  only  was  the  worship  suppressed  but  the  temple  itself  was  demolished.  Sec 
also  Rufinas,  Hist.  ecc.  2,  23 ;  Socrates,  Hist.  ecc.  5,  16 ;  Theodoret,  Hist.  ecc.  5,  22L 

8  The  strongest  point  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  of  the  rhetor  Apfc- 
thonius  (who  wrote  while  the  library  still  existed),  Progym nasmata  xii.  p.  107* 
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Flavio  Stiliohoui  inlustrissimo  Tiro,  magiatro  equitum  peditamque 
oomiti  domestioorum,  tribnno  prwtoriano,  et  ab  ineunte  aet&te 
per  gradus  olarissim®  militia  ad  oolumen  sempitem® 
et  regia  adfinitatis  eveoto,  progenero  Divi  Theodosi,  oomiti 
Divi  Theodosi  in  omnibns  beiiis  adque  viotoriis  et  ab  eo  in 
adfinitatem  regiam  oooptato  itemque  sooero  D.  N.  Honori 
AuguBti  Africa  oonailiis  finis  et  provisione  liberate. 

For  inscriptions  referring  to  the  restoration  of  the  “  walls,  gates  and  towers  ”  of 
Borne,  undertaken  through  Stilioho’s  influence  before  Alario’s  first  invasion  of  Italy, 
see  C.  L  L.  vi.  1188-1190. 

Another  inscription  records  Stilioho’s  victory  over  Badagaisue :  C.  I.  L.  6, 1196. 
Gibbon  (after  Masoou)  refers  it  to  the  Gothic  war  of  402-3,  and  expresses  surprise 
at  the  description  of  Alarm's  defeat  as  the  total  extinction  of  the  Gothic  nation  (p. 
271,  note  56).  Pallmann  took  the  same  view  (Volkerwand.  p.  243) ;  but  the  title  is 
rightly  referred  in  the  Corpus  (loc.  tit.)  to  the  events  of  405. 

Imppp.  olementissimis  felioissimis  toto  orbe  viotoribus  DDD  NNn 
Arcadio  Honorio  Theodosio  Auggg.  ad  perenne  indicium  triumphorwn 
quod  Getarum  nationem  in  omne  ©vum  docusrs  extinpui 
aroum  simulacris  eorum  tropeeisq  decorator* 

S.P.Q.B.  totius  operis  splendors. 

12.  THE  TWO  EASTEBN  EXPEDITIONS  OF  STILICHO  AND  HIS  ILLYBIC 

POLICY— (P.  240,  258) 

An  unwary  reader  of  Gibbon  might  fail  to  realise  that  on  two  separate  occasions 
Stilioho  led  an  army  to  the  Ulyrio  peninsula.  As  there  has  been  a  difficulty  about 
the  dates,  and  as  Zosimus  inverts  the  order  of  events,  it  is  important  to  grasp  this 
clearly.  On  the  first  occasion  (a.d.  395)  Stilioho  started  from  Italy  in  spring 
(Claudian,  in  Rufin.  2, 101),  came  up  with  Alaric  in  Thessaly,  and  was  then  com¬ 
manded  to  return,  before  he  had  accomplished  anything,  by  an  order  of  Aroadius. 
Gainas  and  the  Eastern  troops  went  to  Constantinople,  and  Rufinus  met  his  fate; 
while  Stilioho  returned  to  Italy.  Again  in  a.d.  397,  when  Alaric  was  in  Southern 
Greece,  Stilioho  came  to  help  the  realm  of  Arcadius,  landed  at  Corinth,  blockaded 
Alaric  in  Pholoe,  and  allowed  him  to  escape.  (Zosimus,  v.  7,  places  the  blockade  of 
Pholoe  before  the  death  of  Rufinus.  The  oharge  of  Zosimus  that  Stilioho  indulged 
in  debauchery  in  Elis  cannot,  safely  be  pressed ;  for  the  phrase  he  uses  is  borrowed 
from  Julian's  Misopogon.  See  Mendelssohn  ad  loc.) 

a.d.  395.  Claudian  represents  Alaric  as  shutting  himself  up  in  a  fortified 
camp  on  the  news  of  Stilicho’B  approach  (in  Ruf.  2,  124-9).  Stilioho  arrives  in 
Thessaly  (implet  Thessaliam  ferri  nitor,  1.  179)  and  prepares  to  attack  the  enemy. 
If  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  so.  the  invasion  of  Greece  would  have  been 
averted  (186  sqq .),  but  alas  1  regia  mandata  arrive  from  Arcadius,  and  he  has  to 
sacrifice  the  “publics  commoda”  to  the  duty  of  obedience.  This  must  have 
been  about  the  beginning  of  November,  if  Rufinus  was  slain  on  27th  November 
(as  Socrates  states,  vi.  1 ;  op.  Chron.  Pasch.  ad  ann.).  Thus  the  advance  of 
Stilicho  from  Italy  to  Thessaly  would  have  occupied  more  than  six  months. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  delay?  It  is  significant  that  the  charge  brought 
against  Rufinus  by  Claudian  of  having  incited  the  Visigoths  to  the  invasion  of 
Greece  is  uttered  only  as  a  suspicion  by  Socrates  (loc.  tit.,  8<4{ar  «I x*y  <c.  r.  A. 
41  waB  supposed  to  have,”  Ac.) ;  in  the  following  century  the  suspicion  has 
developed  into  a  positive  statement  in  the  chronicle  of  Count  Marcellinus  ad  ann. 
(Alaricum  .  .  .  infestum  reipublicae  fecit  et  in  Graeciam  misit). 

a.d.  397.  (This  date  is  more  probable  than  396 ;  see  Birt,  Preface  to  Claudian, 
p.  xxxi,  and  Mommsen  in  Hermes,  xxxviii.  108.)  Stilicho  started  in  spring  (De  cons., 
StiL  i.  174  sqq.),  landed  at  the  Isthmus  (Zosimus,  5,  7),  and  is  said  to  have  had 
Alaric  at  bis  mercy  at  Pholoe.  Three  views  have  been  held  as  to  the  escape  of 
Alaric :  (1)  he  outwitted  Stilicho,  who  was  culpably  negligent  (cp.  Zosimus) ;  (2) 
the  suggestion  of  Claudian  (B.  G.  516)  that  Arcadius  and  his  ministers,  jealous  of 
Stilicho’s  intervention,  treated  with  Alaric  and  secured  his  retreat,  might  be  sup- 
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ported  by  the  circumstance  that  Arcadius  oreated  him  Matter  of  8oldi«rs  in  HK- 
rioum  soon  afterwards ;  (8)  Stilieho  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  secret  treaty  with 
Alario,  and  permitted  his  retreat,  for  purposes  of  his  own.  Perhaps  all  three  view* 
oontain  portions  of  the  truth.  Stilioho’s  military  suooess  may  have  been  very  small ; 
the  government  of  Constantinople  may  have  supported  Alaric ;  and  Stilieho,  who 
seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  diplomatist  than  a  general,  may  have  come  to  terms 
with  Alaric,  in  view  of  his  own  projects.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  understanding 
had  existed  between  Stilieho  and  Alaric  before  a.d.  401,  and  it  may  have  been  ar 
ranged  on  this  occasion  (cp.  Claudian,  Bell.  Goth.  469).  See  Mommsen,  Stilieho 
und  Alarich,  Hermes  xxxviii.  108-9,  1903. 

It  is  certain  that  Stilicho’s  assertion  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  by  appearing 
with  armed  foroes  in  the  Praefeoture  of  Illy ri cum  was  viewed  with  suspicion  and 
distrust  at  Constantinople.  The  feeling  at  the  court  of  Arcadius  is  aptly  expressed 
in  words  whioh  Claudian  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Bufinus  (in  Bui  2,  161) : 

Deserat  (sc.  Stilieho)  Illyrici  fines,  Eoa  remittat 

agmina,  fraternas  ex  aequo  dividat  hastas. 

It  oan  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  aim  of  Stilieho  in  his  Illyrian  expeditions 
both  of  895  and  of  397  to  detaoh  Eastern  Illyricnm  from  the  realm  of  Aroadins,  and 
revert  to  the  division  whioh  had  existed  before  a.d.  379.  According  to  Stilieho,  h 
was  the  wish  of  Theodosius  the  Great  that  Illyricnm  should  belong  to  the  di vision 
of  Honorius :  Olympiodorns,  fr.  2 ;  Mommsen,  op.  cit.  102-3.  Both  expeditions 
(this  is  Mommsen’s  view)  were  “in  era  ter  Beihe  darauf  geriobtet,  das  dstUche 
illyricnm  dem  Westreioh  anzuschliessen  ”.  That  this  was  Stilicho’s  object  at  a 
later  period  is  stated  in  so  many  wordB  by  Zosimus,  v.  26.  So  too  Jung  (Rdmer 
and  Bomanen,  p.  188 :  ich  sehe  darin  vielmehr  die  oonseqnente  Verfolgnng  der 
duroh  Stilieho  von  Anfang  an  beabsiohtigten  Politik),  who  has  some  good  remarks 
on  the  geographical  importance  of  Hlyrioum ;  the  ansa tisfactorin ess  of  the  Line  of 
division  of  395  which  out  off  Dalmatia  from  the  rest  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  (p. 
186) ;  and  the  oiroumstanoe  that  all  northern  Dlyricum  belonged  to  the  Latin- 
speaking  part  of  the  Empire. 

Stilioho  intended  to  use  the  help  of  Alaric  for  this  purpose,  and  established 
him  on  the  borders  of  the  territory  on  whioh  he  had  designs  ;  but  the  execution  of 
the  plan  was  continually  deferred,  on  account  of  other  events  which  claimed  the  car* 
of  Stilioho.  After  the  events  in  Greece  (397)  he  was  hindered  from  resuming  it  fay 
the  revolt  of  Gildo,  who  was  in  correspondence  with  the  government  of  Arcadius 
(Bell.  Gild.  256) ;  and  in  a.d.  407,  when  he  was  preparing  for  a  third  Illyric  expedi¬ 
tion  (op.  Sozomen,  8, 25),  the  rebellion  of  Constantine  in  Britain  and  Gaol  intervened. 
Alario  during  this  time  was  playing  his  own  game,  between  the  courts  of  Ravenna 
and  Constantinople.  His  object  was  to  obtain  permanently  Dalmatia,  Noricum.  Istria 
and  Venetia,  with  a  regular  grant  of  money  from  the  Empire.  This  was  what  he  asked 
in  410  (Zos.  v.  48),  and  his  aim  throughout  was  doobtless  a  settlement  of  this  kind. 

While  Stilieho  aimed  at  annexing  Eastern  Illyrioum,  the  oourt  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  Dalmatia.  Olympiodorns  says  that  Stilieho 
employed  Alario  to  defend  it  (fr.  3).  The  object  was  pursued  in  the  reign  erf 
Theodosius  ii.  and  was  finally  attained  at  the  marriage  of  Eudoxia  with  Yalentimsc 
iii.,  when  the  boundary  was  changed  to  the  advantage  of  the  East.  Com  pan 
Cassiodorus,  Var.  ep.  1 ;  Giildenpenning,  das  ostrfim.  Beich,  p.  310.  But  even  as 
early  as  a.d.  414-15  there  is  epigraphio  evidence  suggesting  the  conclusion  that  a 
that  time  Salonae  was  under  the  government  of  Constantinople.  8ee  Jung,  op.  cat. 
p.  187  note. 

Keller  (Stilioho,  p.  27)  regards  Stilioho’s  speoial  Illyric  policy  and  his  relation* 
with  Alaric  as  part  of  a  larger  policy  which  had  two  chief  aims :  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  under  two  emperors,  and  to  infuse  new  blood  into  it  by  ah 
sorbing  barbarians.  This  is  probably  going  too  far.  But  Stilieho  certainly  wiahai 
to  maintain  the  double  system  of  Valentinian,  and  had  no  thought  of  trying  to  tak* 
Into  his  own  hands  the  government  of  the  whole  Empire.1  The  main  aim  of  hi* 

1  When  Stilieho  is  described  (as  by  Olvmpiodorus,  fr.  2)  as  guardian  of  Honorit».  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  this  has  no  legal  significance.  Tne  relation  of  guardian 
and  ward  had  no  existence  in  constitutional  law  (see  Gibbon's  remark,  p.  239,  note  3UV 
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policy  was  to  appropriate  Eastern  Dlyrioum  to  the  Western  realm.  Mommsen  attri¬ 
butes  to  him  statesmanlike  qualities,  but  emphasises  the  point  that  he  aohieved  no 
military  suooesses  whioh  would  warrant  us  to  consider  him  a  general. 

18.  ALARIC  IN  GREECE— (P.  255-8) 

Though  no  record  tells  that  Alario  burnt  down  the  Temple  of  Eleusis,  it  is 
oertain  that  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  was  coincident  with  the  end  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  The  sanotuary  of  the  two  goddesses  must  have  already  suffered 
xnuoh  under  Jovian  and  Theodosius.  The  cult,  restored  by  Julian,  was  suppressed 
by  Jovian,  but  renewed  again  under  Valentinian  through  the  intervention  of 
PTaetextatus,  proconsul  of  Achaia.  It  must  have  been  affected  by  the  intolerant 
edicts  of  Theodosius ;  certainly  the  demonstration  of  the  Christian  section  of  the 
Athenian  community  forced  the  last  Eumolpid  high  priest  to  resign.  Subse¬ 
quently — probably  on  the  death  of  Theodosius — the  pagan  party  felt  themselves 
strong  enough  to  appoint,  as  hierophant,  a  priest  of  Mithras  from  Thespiae,  and 
he  presided  at  Eleusis  at  the  time  of  Alario’s  invasion. 

See  Gregorovius,  Hat  Alarich  die  Nationalgdtter  Grieohenlands  zerst&rt? 

Sieine  Schriften,  vol.  i.),  and  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Athen  im  Mittelalter,  i.  p. 
sqq. 

As  for  Athens,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  capitulated  and  was  spared  by  Alario, 
and  that  the  Goths  did  not  destroy  or  rob  its  art  treasures.  Athens  suffered,  as 
Gregorovius  remarks,  less  in  the  invasion  of  Alario  than  in  the  invasion  in  the  time 
of  Dexippus.  There  were  of  course  acts  of  cruelty ;  some  are  recorded  in  the  Vita 
Prisd  of  Eunapius.  But  we  must  not  press  the  words  of  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  ii. 
189)  :  nec  fera  Cecropiae  traxissent  vincula  matres,  further  than  at  the  most  to 
interpret  it  of  the  rural  inhabitants  of  Attica.  Gregorovius  observes  that  in  the 
other  passages  where  the  devastation  of  Greece  is  mentioned  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  471, 
Eutrop.  2,  199,  cons.  Stil.  i.  180),  there  is  not  a  word  about  Athens. 

As  to  the  Zeus-temple  of  Olympia,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Phidiac  statue  of 
Zeus  had  been  removed  about  two  years  before  the  Gothic  invasion  {in  jld.  894, 
when  Theodosius  suppressed  the  Olympic  games)  to  Constantinople  and  was 
afterwards  burned  in  the  Palace  of  Lausus.  Cp.  Cedrenus,  i.  p.  364  (Gregorovius 
i.  p.  481.  The  temple  of  Olympia  was  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Tneodosius  ii. 

Tne  general  conclusion  of  Gregorovius  is  that  it  is  a  gross  exaggeration  to 
ascribe  to  the  Goths  the  deliberate  destruction  of  the  temples  and  sanctuaries  of 
Greece. 

It  has  been  also  shown  by  L.  Schmidt  (Geschiohte  der  deutschen  St&mme,  L 
217-9)  that  the  accounts  in  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  Gothic  devastation  of  Rome 
in  jLt>.  410  are  gross  exaggerations. 

14.  ALARIC’S  FIRST  INVASION  OF  ITALY— (P.  262,  266  sqq.) 

That  the  battle  of  Pollentia  was  fought  in  402  is  now  universally  agreed  by 
all  competent  historians;  there  is  no  conflict  of  evidence  on  the  matter,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  408.1  But  there  is  still  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  date  of  Alarich  entry  into  Italy,  and  possibly  as  to  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Verona. 

(1)  We  have  to  set  the  statements  of  two  ohronicles  against  each  other.  On 
one  hand  Prosper,  sub  ann.  400  :  Gothi  Italiam  .  .  .  ingressi  (see  next  Appendix). 
On  the  other,  the  Fasti  Vindobonenses  (Chronica  Italics ;  see  above,  App.  1)  have, 
sub  anno  401,  the  more  precise  notice:  et  intravit  Alarious  in  Italiam,  xiv.  kL 
December.3 

Theodosios  commended  both  his  sons,  on  account  of  their  youth,  to  the  husband  of  his 
niece  :  see  Ambrose,  de  ob.  Theod.  5.  Mommsen,  op.  dt.  101. 

•  "The  date  408  seems  to  have  originally  obtained  currency  from  a  simple  mistake 
on  the  part  of  Baronius,  a  mistake  fully  acknowledged  by  Tillemont  (v.  804).”  Hodgkin, 
i.  p.  736. 

3  The  Additamenta  to  Prosper  in  the  Cod.  Havn.  give  the  date ;  x.  kaL  Sept. 
(Mommsen,  Cbrpp,  kfip,,  i,  p.  299). 
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Pallmann  (followed  by  Hodgkin)  accepts  the  date  of  Prosper.  Tillemont,  also 
accepting  Prosper,  but  putting  (in  spite  of  Prosper)  the  battle  of  Pollentia  in  40$, 
found  himself  driven  to  assume  that  Alaric  having  invaded  Italy  in  400  was 
driven  out  of  it  in  401  and  returned  in  402— in  fact  a  double  invasion. 

As  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  choose  between  Prosper  and  the  Fasti  Vindo- 
bonenses — both  being  equally  prone  to  error — we  may  be  disposed  to  allow  the 
argument  of  Seeok  9  (approved  by  Birt)  to  determine  us  in  preferring  the  date  of 
the  Fasti  Yindobonenses.  In  describing  the  entry  of  the  Goths  Claudian  speaks 
of  oonstant  eclipses  of  the  moon  among  the  terrors  which  preyed  upon  men1! 
minds: 

territat  adsiduus  lun»  labor  atraque  Phoebe 
noctibuB  aerisonas  crebris  ululata  per  urbes. 
nec  oredunt  vetito  fraudatam  Sole  sororem 
telluris  subeunte  globo  sed  castra  secutas 
barbara  Thessalidas  patriis  lunar©  venenis 
inoestare  iubar.  (B.  G.,  233  sqq,) 

These  data  (op.  adsiduus )  are  satisfied  by  the  two  lunar  eclipses  which  took 
plaoe  on  June  21  and  December  6,  a.d.  401. 

After  Pollentia,  there  must  have  been  another  engagement  at  Asia  (vi.  ooss. 
Hon.,  203).  Keller  thinks  that  this  took  place  before  that  of  Pollentia.  In  ant 
ease  Gibbon  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  Asta  was  the  town  in  which  Honorim 
was  shut  up,  till  delivered  by  Stilicho.  Honorius  was  in  Milan,  as  is  clear  from 
Claudian’s  description  (ib.  436  sqq.).  To  reach  Asta  Stilicho  would  have  had  to 
cross  not  only  the  Addua  (488),  but  the  Padus  (which  is  not  mentioned). 

(2)  That  the  battle  of  Verona  did  not  take  plaoe  later  than  a.d.  403  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  celebrated  in  the  Panegyric  composed  by  Claudian  before 
the  end  of  that  year  for  the  sixth  consulate  of  Honorius,  which  began  on  Jan.  1, 
a.d.  404.  That  it  took  plaoe  in  summer  is  proved  by  a  line  of  that  poem  (our 
only  souroe  for  the  battle) : 

bus ti net  aooensos  aestivo  pulvere  soles  (vi.  oons.,  215). 

Those  therefore  who  like  Tillemont  and  Gibbon  set  Pollentia  in  spring  403  were 
obliged  to  set  Verona  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  The  question  therefore 
arises  whether,  when  we  have  moved  Pollentia  a  year  back,  we  are  to  move 
Verona  along  with  it.  Pallmann  leaves  Verona  where  it  was  in  403,  and  he  is 
followed  hesitatingly  by  Mr.  Hodgkin.  That  the  victory  of  Verona  was  won 
in  403,  and  that  more  than  a  year  elapsed  between  the  two  battles,  has,  I  think, 
been  proved  convincingly  by  Birt  (Preface  to  ed.  of  Claudian,  liv.-v.).  The 
argument  is  that,  if  Verona  had  been  fooght  in  402,  the  long  interval  of  sixteen 
months  would  have  stultified  the  whole  tone  of  Clandian's  poem,  whioh  breathes 
the  triumph  of  a  recent  victory.  Such  a  line  as 

et  sextas  Getica  praevelans  fronde  secures  (647) 

is  inconceivable  on  any  save  the  first  First  of  January  following  the  victory.  Cp. 
also  lines  406,  580,  658.  The  transition  in  1.  201  is  suggestive  of  a  considerable 
interval  between  the  two  battles  : 

te  quoqne  non  parvum  Getioo,  Verona,  triumpho 
adiungis  oumulum  nec  plus  Pollentia  rebus 
oontulit  Ausoniis  out  moenia  vindiois  Hastae. 

The  resulting  chronology  is : 

a.d.  401.  Alario  enters  Italy  (Venetia)  in  November;  at  the  same  time  Badagai* 
bus  (see  next  Appendix)  invades  Raetia.  Stilicho  advances  against 
Radagaisus. 

a.d.  402.  Battle  of  Pollentia  on  Easter  Day. 
a.d.  402>403.  Alaric  in  Istria. 

a.d.  408,  Summer.  Alario  again  moves  westward ;  Battle  of  Verona. 

9  Farschungen  xur  deutschen  Geschichte,  24,  p.  182  sqq,  (1884). 
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15.  BADAGAISUS— (P.  278) 


Badagaisus  (probably  of  Ostrogothio  origin)  invaded  Italy  in  405  a.d.,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  barbarians.  He  was  defeated  by  Stilioho  on  the  hills  of 
Faesnlae.  There  is  no  doubt  about  these  facts,  in  which  our  Western  authorities 
agree,  Orosius  (vii.  37),  Prosper  (ad  ann.  405),  and  Paulin  us  (Vita  Ambrosii,  c.  50). 
Prospers  notice  is  :  Badagaisus  in  Tuscia  multis  Gothorum  milibus  caBsis,  ducente 
exercitum  Stilichone,  superatus  et  captus  est.  But  Zosimus  (v.  26)  places  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Badagaisus  on  the  Ister.  “  A  Btrange  error/’  Gibbon  remarks,  “  which  is 
awkwardly  and  imperfectly  cured  by  reading  ’'A pvov  for  ‘'larpov.”  Awkwardly  and 
contrariwise  to  every  principle  of  criticism.  It  is  an  emendation  of  Leunclavius 
and  Reitemeier’s  *h oitavbv  is  no  better.  But  Zoeimus  knew  where  the  Danube 
was  and  the  critic  nas  to  explain  his  mistake. 

From  Gibbon’s  narrative  one  would  draw  the  conclusion  that  this  invasion  of 
Italy  in  405  (406  Gibbon  inoorrectly ;  see  Clinton,  ad  ann.)  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  Badagaisus  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Imperial  events.  But  he  ap¬ 
peared  before.  A  notice  of  Prosper,  which  there  is  not  the  smallest  cause  to 
question,  represents  him  aB  co-operating  with  Alaric,  when  Alaric  invaded  Italy. 
Under  the  year  400  (there  may  be  reason  for  questioning  the  year ;  see  last 
Appendix)  in  his  Chronicle  we  find  the  record :  Gothi  Italiam  Alarico  et  Bada- 
gaiso  ducibus  ingressi.  It  is  perfectly  arbitrary  to  assume  that  the  notice  of  the 
action  of  Badagaisus  on  this  occasion  is  a  mere  erroneous  duplication  of  his 
action,  which  is  separately  and  distinctly  recorded  under  the  year  405.  Pallmann 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  earlier  notice  of  Prosper,  and  made  a  suggestion 
which  has  been  adopted  and  developed  by  Mr.  Hodgkin  (i.  p.  711,  716,  736),  that 
Alaric  and  Badagaisus  combined  to  attaok  Italia,  Alaric  operating  in  Venetia  and 
his  confederate  in  Raetia  in  a.d.  400-1,  and  that  the  winter  campaign  of  Stilioho 
in  Baetia  in  a.d.  401-2,  of  which  Claudian  speaks,  was  directed  against  Badagaisus. 
This  combination  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  passages  in  Claudian  are 
as  follows : 


Bell.  Goth,  279  sqq. 


329  sqq. 


363  sqq. 


„  414,  5. 


Non  si  perfidia  nacti  penetrabile  tempos 
inrupere  Getae,  nostras  dum  Baetia  vires 
oocupat  atque  alio  desudant  Marts  oohortes 
idoiroo  spes  omnis  abit,  Ac. 

sublimis  in  Aroton 

prominet  Heroyniae  con  finis  Baetia  silvae 
quae  se  Danuvii  iaotat  Bhenique  parentem 
utraque  Bomuleo  praetendens  flumina  regno :  Ac. 

iam  foedera  gentes 
exuerant  Latiique  audita  clade  ferooes 
Vindelicos  saltus  et  Norioa  rura  tenebant,  Ao. 
adourrit  vioina  manus,  quam  Baetia  nuper 
Vandaliois  auotam  spoliis  defense  probavit. 


Leaving  aside  the  question  whether  (as  Birt  thinks)  the  barbarians  whom  Rada- 
gaisus  headed  in  Baetia  were  the  Vandals  and  Alans  who  invaded  Gaul  in  406, 
we  may  without  hesitation  accept  the  conclusion  that  in  401  Badagaisus  was  at 
the  head  of  Vandals  and  other  barbarians  in  Baetia.  Birt  points  out  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Badagaisus  had  intended  to  cross  into  Italy  (t is  *ItoA iay  &pfirjro 

3ia&T)vat)}  with  which  Zosimus  introduces  his  aooount  of  the  overthrow  of  Bada¬ 
gaisus  by  Btilicho ;  and  proposes  to  refer  that  statement  not  to  the  campaign  of 
405  but  to  that  of  401. 

It  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  Birt  had  already  taken  a  step  in  a  direction 
in  which  I  had  been  led  before  I  read  his  Preface  to  Claudian.  The  fact  is  that 
Zosimus  really  recounts  the  campaign  of  401,  as  if  it  were  the  campaign  of  405. 
His  story  is  that  Badagaisus  prepared  to  invade  Italy.  The  newB  created  great 
terror,  and  Stilioho  broke  up  with  the  army  from  Ticinum,  and  with  as  many 
Alans  and  Huns  as  he  could  muster,  without  waiting  for  the  attaok,  crossed  the 
Ister,  and  assailing  the  barbarians  unexpectedly,  utterly  destroyed  their  host.  This 
is  the  campaign  of  the  winter  of  401-2,  of  whloh  we  know  from  Claudian’s  Gothic 
vol.  m. — 34 
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War ;  only  that  (1)  Zosimus,  placing  it  in  405,  has  added  one  feature  of  the  acta* I 
campaign  in  405,  namely  the  all  but  total  annihilation  of  the  army  of  Radagaisn, 
and  that  (2)  Zosimus,  in  placing  the  final  action  beyond  the  Danube,  differ  tram 
Claudian,  who  places  it  in  Noricum  or  Vindelioia  (1.  365,  cited  above)  and  doe*  sot 
mention  that  Stilicho  crossed  the  river.  Bat  the  winter  campaign  was  in  Danntrias 
regions  ;  and  the  main  difficulty,  the  appearance  of  the  Danube  in  the  narrative  of 
Zosimus,  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  of  this  oc& 
fusion  between  the  two  Badagaisus  episodes,  a  confusion  which  must  be  aacriM 
to  Zosimus  himself  rather  than  to  his  source  Olympiodorus.1 

16.  THE  SECOND  CARAUSIUS— (P.  287) 

A  new  tyrant  in  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  was  discover*: 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  through  a  coin  found  at  Richborough  (Rutupiae).  St* 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  3rd  ser.  vol.  vii.  p.  191  sqq.,  1887.  The  obverse  of  ttu* 
bronze  coin  “  presents  a  head  modelled  in  a  somewhat  barbarous  fashion  on  that 
of  a  fourth  century  Emperor,  diademed  and  with  the  bust  draped  in  the  p&ladameti- 
tum”.  The  legend  is:  DOMINO  CARAV8  10  CE8.  “The  reverse  present*  • 
familiar  bronze  type  of  Constans  or  Constantius  ii.  The  Emperor  holding  phoeru: 
and  labarum  standard  stands  at  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  the  rudder  of  which  is  held 
by  Victory.  In  the  present  case,  however,  in  place  of  the  usual  legend  that  accom¬ 
panies  this  reverse — EEL.  TEMP.  REPARATIO — appears  the  strange  and  un¬ 
paralleled  inscription : 

DOMIN  .  .  .  CONTA  ...  NO” 

This  coin  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  well-known  Carausius  of  Diocletian’s  reign , 
for  the  type  of  the  reverse  is  never  found  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oeniurr. 
The  DOMINO  (without  a  pronoun — nostro)  on  the  obverse  is  quite  unexampled  cr 
a  Roman  coin.  Mr.  Evans  conjectures  that  CONSTANTINO  is  to  be  tead  on  iht 
reverse  and  makes  it  probable  that  this  obscure  Carausius  was  colleague  of  Const** 
tine  iii.,  left  behind  by  him,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  hold  the  island  wink 
he  was  himself  absent  in  Gaul ;  and  would  refer  the  issue  of  the  coin  to  a*n.  409 
“  The  memory  of  the  brave  Carausius,  who  first  raised  Britain  to  a  position  of 
maritime  supremacy,  may  have  influenced  the  choice  of  this  obscure  Caesar,  at  t 
moment  when  the  Romano-British  population  was  about  to  assert  as  it  new? 
done  before  its  independence  of  Continental  Empire.”  Whether  chosen  by  Constan¬ 
tine  or  not  the  coin  “  may  at  least  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  new  Caesar  stood 
forth  as  the  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  Constantinian  dynasty  in  tbt 
island  as  against  the  faction  of  the  rebel  Gerontius  and  his  barbarian  allies 

17.  THE  TYRANT  CONSTANTINE— (P.  287) 

The  best  aooount  of  the  rise,  reign,  and  fall  of  the  tyrant  Constantine,  ruler 
of  Britain,  Gaul  and  Spain,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  article,  •*  Tyrant# 
of  Britain,  Gaul  and  Spain,”  in  English  Historical  Review,  vol.  i.  (1886)  p 
68  sqq. 

At  first,  in  407,  Constantine's  Gallic  dominions  “  must  have  consisted  of  a  tot* 
and  narrow  strip  of  eastern  Gaul,  from  the  Channel  to  the  Mediterranean,  whisk 
could  not  have  differed  very  widely  from  the  earliest  and  most  extended  of  tbt 
many  uses  of  the  word  Lotharingia  ”.  That  he  was  acknowledged  in  Trier  i* 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  coins  (Eokhel,  8,  176).  Then  he  moves  down  to  lii 
land  between  Rhone  and  Alps,  which  becomes  the  chief  theatre  of  ope  ration*,  and 
Arelate  becomes  his  capital.  His  son  Constans  he  creates  Caesar ,  and  a  young* 
son  Julian  nobUissimus .  Early  in  408  Saras  is  sent  against  him  by  Stihcha 
Saras  gains  a  victory  over  Constantine’s  offioer  (Justinian) ;  and  lays  siege  to 

*  Mr.  Rusbfortb  has  pointed  out  (in  Ene.  Historical  Review,  xiii.  p.  132,  1893)  that 
the  statement  of  Zosimus  that  the  threatened  invasion  of  Badagaisus  caused  a  panic  si 
Rome,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  restoration  of  the  walls  of  Rome  in  402  (which  Gibbet 
omits  to  mention),  is  a  confirmation  of  the  view  which  1  have  tried  to  establish  sis: 
Zosimus  is  really  relating  the  campaign  of  401. 
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Valentia  in  which  Constantine  secured  himself.  But  he  raises  the  siege  on  the 
seventh  day,  on  account  of  the  approach  of  Constantine’s  able  general  Gerontius, 
from  whom  he  with  difficulty  escapes  (by  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Bagaudae ,  who  appear  to  act  as  a  sort  of  national  militia)  into  Italy. 

Constantine’s  next  step  is  to  extend  his  rule  over  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  pre¬ 
fecture, — Spain.  We  are  left  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  his  relations  with  the  Bar- 
barians  who  in  these  years  (407-9)  were  ravaging  Gaul.  Spain  at  first  submitted 
to  those  whom  Constantine  sent ;  but  very  soon  the  influential  Theodosian  family 
organized  a  revolt  against  it.  The  main  part  of  the  resistance  came  from  Lusi¬ 
tania,  where  the  four  Theodosian  brothers  had  most  influence.  The  rustic  army 
that  was  collected  was  set  to  guard  the  Pyrenees.  To  put  down  the  rising, 
Constantine  sent  troops  a  second  time  into  Spain — this  time  under  the  Caesar 
Constans,  who  was  accompanied  by  Gerontius  and  by  Apollinaris  (grandfather  of 
the  poet  Sidonius),  who  accepted  the  offioe  of  Praetorian  Prefect  from  Constan¬ 
tine.  The  Theodosian  revolt  was  suppressed ;  Constans  set  up  his  oourt  in  Caesar- 
augusta  (Zaragoza),  but  soon  returned  to  Gaul,  leaving  Gerontius  to  defend 
Spain. 

The  sources  for  this  story  are  Orosius,  Sozomen,  and  Zoeimus.  For  the 
Spanish  events  we  have  no  fragments  of  Olympiodorus.  “  On  the  other  hand 
the  local  knowledge  of  Orosius  goes  for  something,  and  Sozomen  seems  to  have 
gained,  from  some  quarter  or  other,  a  singular  knowledge  of  detail  of  some 
parte  of  the  story  ”  (Freeman,  p.  65).  It  is  practically  certain  that  Sozomen’s 
source  (as  well  as  that  of  Zoeimus)  was  Olympiodorus  (op.  above,  voL  ii.,  Ap¬ 
pendix  1). 

Thus  master  of  the  West,  Constantine  foroes  Honoring,  then  (i.n.  409)  too 
weak  to  resist,  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  colleague  and  legitimate  Augustus. 
Later  in  the  year  he  enters  Italy  with  an  army,  avowedly  to  help  Honorius 
against  Alarm  (so  Olympiodorus),  his  real  motive  being  to  annex  Italy  to  his  own 
realm  (Soz.  ix.  12).  At  this  time  he  probably  raised  Constans  to  the  rank  of 
Augustus.  It  appears  that  Constantine  was  in  league  with  Allobioh,  the  general 
of  Honorius,  to  compass  his  treasonable  designs.  They  were  discovered,  Allobioh 
was  out  down,  and  then  Constantine,  who  had  not  yet  reached  Ravenna,  turned 
back. 

Meanwhile  the  revolt  of  Gerontius  in  Spain  had  broken  out,  and  Constans 
went  to  put  it  down.  Gibbon’s  account  of  the  revolt  is  inadequate,  in  so  far  as 
he  does  not  point  out  its  connexion  with  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Vandals, 
Sueves,  and  Alans.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Gerontius  and  Maximus  invited  them 
to  cross  the  Pyrenees.  (Cp.  Olymp. ;  Oros.  7,  28;  Sozom.  ix.  113;  Zos.  6,  5; 
Renatas,  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  2,  9 ;  Freeman,  p.  74  :  “  The  evidence  seems  to  go 
for  direct  dealings  between  Gerontius  and  the  invaders,  and  his  treaty  with  them 
is  more  likely  to  have  followed  the  proclamation  of  Maximus  than  to  have  gone 
before  it”.)  The  dominion  of  Maximus  was  practically  confined  to  the  north¬ 
western  corner ;  the  seat  of  his  rule  was  Tarraoo.  As  for  the  relation  of  Maximus 
to  Gerontius,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  irafta  in  Olympiodorus  is  to  be  interpreted 
son  and  not  rather  servant  or  retainer . 

The  rest  of  the  episode  of  Constantine’s  reign — the  sieges  of  Vienna  (whioh, 
some  have  suspected,  is  a  mistake  for  Narbo)  and  Arelate — have  been  well  told 
by  Gibbon.  These  events  must  be  placed  in  the  year  411 ;  for  Constantine’s 
head  arrived  at  Ravenna  on  18th  September  (Idatius  ad  ann.),  and  it  was  in  the 
fourth  month  of  the  siege  of  Arelate  that  Edobioh’s  troops  came  on  the  scene 
(Renatus  ap.  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  9). 

Mr.  Freeman  thus  contrasts  the  position  of  Constantine  with  that  of  con¬ 
temporary  tyrants : 

“  Constantine  and  Maximus  dearly  leagued  themselves  with  the  barbarians  ; 
but  they  were  not  mere  puppets  of  the  barbarians ;  they  were  not  even  set  up  by 
barbarian  help.  Each  was  set  up  by  a  movement  in  an  army  which  passed  for 
Homan.  But  the  tyrants  who  appear  in  Gaul  in  the  following  year,  Jovinus, 
Sebastian  and  Attains — Attalus,  already  known  in  Italy,  iB  fresh  in  Gaul—are 
far  more  elosely  connected  with  the  invaders  of  the  provinces.  Attalus  was  a  mere 
puppet  of  the  Goths,  set  up  and  put  down  at  pleasure;  his  story  is  merely  a 
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part  of  the  marches  of  Ataulf  in  Gaol  and  Spain.  Jovinus  was  set  up  by  Bor 
gnndian  and  Alan  help;  his  elevation  to  the  Empire  and  the  earliest  Bur 
gondian  settlement  in  Gaul  are  simply  two  sides  of  one  event.  Even  Maxima* 
was  not  in  this  way  the  mere  creature  of  the  invadero  of  Spain,  though  h* 
found  it  convenient  at  least  to  connive  at  their  invasion.” 

18.  THE  DEATH  OF  MAXIMTJS — (P.  860) 

The  chronicle  of  Count  Marcellinus  states  that  the  tyrants  Maximus  and 
Jovinus  were  brought  in  chains  from  Spain  (to  Ravenna)  and  executed  in  the 
year  422,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tricennalia  of  Honorius  (sub  ann.  422,  p.  75,  ed 
Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.  voL  ii.).  This,  like  some  other  unique  notices  in  Mar 
oellinus,  was  doubtless  taken  by  him  from  the  Consularia  Italics  (see  abort. 
Appendix  1),  which  have  come  down  in  a  mutilated  condition  (cp.  Mommsen,  tk 
p.  46).  It  is  borne  out  by  Orosius,  who,  writing  in  417,  says  (vii.  425) :  Maximus 
exutus  purpura  destitutusque  a  militibus  Gallicanis — nunc  inter  barbaroe  is 
Hispania  egenB  exulat ;  which  alone  is  of  sufficient  authority  to  refute  the  state, 
ments  of  the  Eastern  writers  followed  by  Gibbon. 

19.  SEPTIMANIA — (P.  876) 

An  error  prevails  in  regard  to  the  name  Septixnania.  It  first  occurs  iz 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Ep.  iii.,  1,  4,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Goths  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tolosa :  Septimaniam  suam  fastidiunt  vel  refundunt,  modo  invidioai  hoi® 
anguli  (that  is,  Arverni)  etiam  desolata  proprietate  potiantur.  In  his  lodes 
Looorum  to  Luetjohann’s  ed.  of  Sidonius,  Mommsen  points  out  that  Septimani* 
is  not  derived  from  septem  (the  etymon  is  Septimus)  and  therefore  did  net 
signify  either  the  Seven  Provinces  of  the  Viennese  Diocese,  or  seven  cities 
granted  to  the  Goths  (Greg.  Tur.,  2,  20).  It  means  the  coast  line  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone,  in  Sidonius  as  well  as  in  Gregory  of  Tours  and 
later  writers;  Sidonius  means  that  the  Goths  declared  themselves  ready  v* 
exchange  this  ooast  district  (including  towns  of  Narbo,  Tolosa,  Barterrv 
Nemausus,  Luteva)  for  Arverni.  Beeterm  was  a  town  of  the  Septimani ;  henrt 
Beptimania. 

20.  BATE  OF  TRAVELLING  BY  SEA— (P.  879) 

In  connexion  with  Gibbon’s  note  on  the  length  of  journeys  by  sea  is 
the  reign  of  Aroadius,  I  have  found  some  contemporary  data  in  the  Life  o l 
Porphyry  of  Gaza  by  the  deaoon  Marcus.  (1)  From  Ascalon,  in  Palestine,  tc 
Thessalonica :  13  days,  p.  6,  ed.  Teubner.  (2)  Back  from  Thessakmioa  to  Asoaloa . 
12  days,  p.  7.  (3)  From  Gaza  to  Constantinople :  20  days,  p.  24.  (4)  Back  fras 
Constantinople  to  Gaza :  10  days,  p.  25.  (5)  From  Caesarea  (Palest.)  to  Rhode* : 

10  days  in  winter,  p.  80.  (6)  From  Rhodes  to  Constantinople:  10  days,  winter, 

p.  88.  (7)  From  Constantinople  (starting  18th  April)  to  Rhodes:  5  days,  pL  47 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  informed  about  intermediate  stoppages 
These  references  may  be  added  to  those  in  Friedlander’s  Sittengeecbiohte,  n 
18-17.  With  a  good  wind  one  could  sail  11  or  12  hundred  stadia  in  24  hours. 

21.  THE  “EGYPTIAN”  OF  SYNE8IUB— (P.  892) 

The  interpretation  of  the  Egyptian  allegory  of  Synesius  has  caused  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  other  sources  supply  such  meagre  material  i* 
to  the  details  of  the  political  transactions  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  Aroadiu 
It  had  long  been  recognized  that  Egypt  stood  for  the  Empire,  and  Thebes  for  Cot 
stantinople ;  and  the  Praetorian  Praefeot  Aurelian  bad  been  detected  under  tb* 
veil  of  Osiris.  But  no  likely  oonjecture  had  been  made  as  to  the  identity  of  Typhot 
the  wioked  brother  of  Osiris.  It  was  partly  in  consequence  of  this  lacuna  that  th* 
able  attempt  of  GtUdenpenning  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  years  jl.d.  399  and 
400  on  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Synesius  (op.  my  Later  Roman  Empire,  i.  p.  79  jg§ .) 
did  not  carry  complete  oonviotion.  But  0.  Seeok  has  recently  made  out  a  good  cat* 
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for  the  identity  of  Typhos  and  interpreted  the  allegory  more  fully  (Philologug,  52,  p. 
442  sqq.%  1894).  Hie  results  must  be  briefly  noted. 

1.  Taurus. — Synesius  states  in  the  Preface  that  the  name  of  the  father  of 
Oairis  and  Typhos  was  Taurus.  There  oan  be  no  question  that  he  is  the  TauruB 
who  appears  in  the  Consular  Fasti  of  a.d.  361.  He  was  quaestor  in  353,  and  be- 
oame  praetorian  prefeot  in  355.  He  held  this  office  (the  jieycUi?  apxt  Synes.  o.  2, 
p.  1213,  ed.  Migne)  till  361.  He  was  appointed  to  decide  a  theological  disputation 
(Epiphanius,  de  Haer.  71, 1) ;  and  presided  at  the  Council  of  Ariminum  (359).  He 
was  an  author  as  well  as  an  official.  The  arguments  of  Borghesi  and  Seeck 
establish  his  identity  with  Palladius  Butilius  Taurus  Aemilianus,  the  author  of 
14  Books  De  re  rustica.  Taurus  had  a  son  named  Harmonius  who  was  killed  by 
Arboga8te8  392  (John  Ant.,  fr.  187). 

2.  Aurelian. — He  appears  first  about  883  as  builder  of  a  Church  (Acta  Sanc¬ 
torum,  6th  May,  p.  610).  In  398  we  find  him  (C.  Th.  2,  8,  23,  Ac.)  Prefect  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  before  Bufinus  held  that  office.  Tnen  after  the  fall  of  Eutropius,  he 
appears  as  Praetorian  Prefect  of  the  East  (399-400).  In  400  the  revolt  of  Gainas 
eauses  his  fall  (see  above,  p.  393).  But  he  was  to  rise  again  and  become  Prefect  a 
third  time  (402-404),  as  Seeck  has  shown  from  two  letters  of  Synesius  (31  and  38 : 
op.  Cod.  Th.  4,  2,  1,  and  5,  1,  5,  where  the  false  dates  have  to  be  amended).  He  is 
therein  described  as  rpurtwapxor,  “  thrice  Praefect,”  in  an  epigram  (Antb.  Plan.  4, 
73)  on  a  gilt  statue  dedicated  to  him  by  the  senate.  His  sou's  name  was  Taurus 
(Synes.,  epist.,  31),  whioh  confirms  the  identification. 

Osiris  (i.  o.  3,  p.  1217)  held  a  post  whioh  is  described  as  Arurrdnp  topvptpuw 
y*v6pAtros  koX  tucohs  wurrt v0«1j,  explained  by  Seeck  to  be  that  of  magister  offioiorum ; 
he  was  then  Prefeot  of  the  city  (Tokiapxh****  *3.) ;  he  waB  consul  (ii.  4,  p.  1272), 
and  he  twice  held  the  jirydkv  bpxh  or  praetorian  prefecture, — the  second  time 
rwMfpaTos  nt[(oifos  (i6.),  which  means  the  Patriciate.  What  happened  to  Osiris 
on  his  fail  corresponds  even  more  strikingly  to  that  which  happened  to  Aurelian. 
The  leader  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  is  on  the  other  side  of  a  stream  (like  Gainas), 
Aurelian  crosses  it  (p.  1252)  and  is  spared.  His  companions  in  misfortune  (Satur- 
ninus  and  Johannes)  are  alluded  to,  p.  1268. 

3.  Arcadius. — The  insignificance  of  Arcadius  is  reflected  in  the  myth  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  never  mentioned  exoept  in  one  passage  (p.  1268)  where  he  appears 
as  the  High  Priest.  The  person  who  through  his  influence  over  the  Emperor  had 
the  real  power  appears  in  the  myth  as  holding  the  kingly  offioe — e.g.  Osiris  while 
ha  was  in  power. 

4.  Caesarim  (?). — In  the  allegory  Typhos  is  in  close  alliance  with  the  barbarian 
mercenaries,  and  instigates  their  attack  on  Thebes  in  order  to  overthrow  his 
brother  Osiris.  When  Osiris  surrenders  himself  to  the  barbarian  leader,  Typhos 
urges  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  Typhos  then  reoeives  the  kingdom  and 
administers  it  tyrannically ;  nor  is  his  position  shaken  by  the  fall  of  the  barbarian 
leader.  Before  the  first  rise  of  Osiris  to  power1  he  had  filled  a  post  which  gave 
him  patronage  in  distributing  offices,  the  power  of  oppressing  towns  (p.  1217), 
and  the  duty  of  regulating  measures  in  connexion  with  the  payment  of  taxes  in 
kind  (p.  1219).  These  hints  taken  along  with  the  mention  (tb.)  of  torch-bearing 
atten&nts  suggest  that  the  office  was  no  less  than  that  of  Praetorian  Prefeot.  It 
would  follow  that  Typhos  was  Praetorian  Prefect  before  399,  and  again  in  400. 

Eutropius  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  power  of  Praetorian  Prefect  of  the 
Bast  by  making  it  a  collegial  offioe ;  and  Eutyohianus  appears  as  holding  that 
offioe  (1)  along  with  Caesarius  while  Eutropius  was  in  power;  (2)  along  with 
Aurelian,  899-400 ;  (3)  along  with  Aurelian  when  he  was  restored  402.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  he  also  held  it  between  400  and  402. 

It  would  follow  that  Caesarius,  whom  we  find  Praetorian  Prefeot  from  396-898, 
and  again  in  400  and  401,  was  the  prototype  of  Typhos,  the  son  of  Taurus  and  the 
brother  of  Aurelian.  Some  other  points  may  confirm  the  conjecture.  The  tendenoy 
to  Arianism,  of  which  Typhos  is  accused,  is  illustrated  by  C.  Th.  16,  5,  25,  and 
the  passion  of  Typhos  for  his  wife  by  a  notice  in  Sozomen,  9,  2.  If  Typhos  is  not 
meant  for  Caesarius,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  be  purely  fictitious. 

1  He  also  held  a  financial  post : — Seeck  conjectures  that  of  a  rationalu  of  a  diocese. 
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The  greet  political  object  of  Anreiian  wae  to  break  the  power  of  the  Germain 
in  the  army  and  at  the  court — the  policy  for  whioh  Synerius  pleaded  in  him 
De  regno.  The  question  arises  :  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia 
to  this  policy  ?  The  fall  of  Eutropins  which  she  brought  about  (PhiL  11,  6)  led 
to  the  rise  of  Aureiian,  and  when  Aureiian  fell,  her  intimate  friend — scandal 
said,  her  lover — Count  John,  fell  with  him.9  Further,  Seeok  makes  it  probable 
that  the  second  Praetorian  Prefecture  of  Aureiian  ended,  and  Anthemius 
■uooeeded  to  that  post,  about  end  of  404 ;  and  it  was  on  6th  October,  404,  that 
the  Empress  died.  We  are  thus  led  to  infer  a  dose  political  union  between 
Eudoxia  and  Aureiian  ;  and,  if  the  inference  is  right,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Empress  of  German  origin,  the  daughter  of  the  Frank  Bauto,  should  have  allied 
herself  with  a  statesman  whose  policy  was  anti-German. 

22.  ARMENIAN  AFFAIRS— (P.  414,  416) 

Gibbon  wrongly  places  the  division  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  into  Roman  and 
Persian  Armenia  in  the  fifth  century.  This  division  was  arranged  between 
Theodosius  the  Great  and  the  Persian  King.  See  Saint  Martin,  Mdmoires,  p. 
816.  Perearmenia  was  at  least  two- thirds  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Axsaoes,  who 
had  already  reigned  5  years  over  all  Armenia,  continued  after  the  division  to 
rule  over  Roman  Armenia  for  2}  years;  while  Chosrov  (a  Christian)  was 
appointed  by  Persia  as  king  of  Persian  Armenia.  On  the  death  of  Arsaces, 
Theodosius  committed  the  rule  of  the  Roman  part  to  a  native  general,  who  was 
induced  to  recognize  the  authority  of  Chosrov  ;  while  Chosrov,  in  order  to  scours 
his  position  in  Roman  Armenia,  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  This  did  not  please  Persia,  and  Yezdegerd,  son  of  the  Persian  king,  over¬ 
threw  him,  after  he  had  reigned  5  years.  Yezdegerd  then  gave  Armenia  to 
Chosrov’s  brother;  but  Chosrov  was  subsequently  restored  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  arohbishop  Isaac,  and  reigned  about  a  year.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sapor,  a  royal  prinoe  of  Persia,  who  made  himself  hated  and  attempted  to 
proselytize  the  Armenians.  On  his  father’s  death  he  returned  to  Persia, 
endeavoured  to  win  the  orown,  failed,  and  perished.  After  an  interval  Ardashir 

S Gibbon’s  Artasires)  was  appointed — the  last  of  the  Armenian  kings.  His 
leposition  is  described  by  Gibbon.  The  government  was  then  plaoed  in  the 
hands  of  Persian  marsbans. 

Among  the  works  (on  the  oritioism  of  the  sources  for  Armenian  history) 
mentioned  in  voL  ii.,  Appendix  17,  should  have  been  ineluded:  G.  Chalatiants, 
Armianski  Epos  v  istorii  Armenii  Moiseia  Chorenskago,  1896. 

28.  THE  MAGISTRI  MILITUM  IN  THE  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH 

CENTURIES 

Under  the  system  of  Constantine  the  military  command  whioh  had  belonged 
to  the  Praetorian  Prefects  was  transferred  to  oommanders  who  were  commonly 
described  as  magistri  militum ,  though  this  was  not  a  strictly  official  title.1  The 
Imperial  troops  (comitatenses  and  paUUini ;  op.  above,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  11)  were 
placed  under  two  generals,  of  whom  one,  magister  peditum ,  oommanded  the  infantry, 
and  the  other,  magister  equitum ,  the  cavalry.  They  were  not  co-ordinate  in  dignity ; 
the  magister  peditum  was  higher  in  rank  than  the  magister  equitum  (see  Ammianua, 
18, 8, 6,  op.  14, 11,  24 ;  and  Notit.  Dign.  Oco.).  When  the  Empire  was  divided  each 
court  had  its  own  pair  of  magistri. 

As  the  seat  of  the  court  might  be  anywhere,  the  sphere  of  the  magisterium 
was  not  geographically  limited ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Constantins  t ht 
idea  of  a  geographical  province  was  connected  with  it.  In  866  Arbetio  was  magister 
equitum ;  but  there  was  a  seoond  magister  equitum  in  Gaul  (Marcellus,  see  Am- 

9  Further  :  Castricia,  wife  of  Saturn  inua,  who  was  banished  with  Aureiian,  had  in¬ 
fluence  with  Eudoxia,  as  we  know  from  P&lladius,  Life  of  Chrysostom. 

1  It  is  used  not  only  in  literature,  but  also  in  the  Imperial  rescripts ;  but  never  is 
Inscriptions  till  after  the  period  of  Justinian. 
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mianus,  16,  4,  8).*  In  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  i.  there  were  magistri  equitum  in 
Gaul  and  Illyricum.  From  these  seoondary  commanders,  the  palatine  magister 
equitum  was  distinguished  by  the  description  in  praesenti  or praesentalis.  But  the 
authority  of  the  magister  equitum  in  Gaul  or  Dlyrioum  could  not  be  confined  like  that 
of  the  mag.  eq.  praesentalis  to  cavalry  alone ;  he  commanded  infantry  as  well ; 
hence  he  came  to  be  called  not  only  by  the  original  official  title  mag.  eq.,  but  also 
more  appropriately  magister  equitum  et  peditum  or  utriusque  militias. 

Theodosius  i.  introduced  a  change  (which  Mommsen  dates  between  386  and 
391)  in  the  Eastern  division  of  the  Empire.  Retaining  the  three  district  com¬ 
manders  the  magistri  equitum  et  peditum,  per  Orientem,  per  Thracias  and  per 
IUyricum ),  he  co-ordinated  in  rank  the  two  magistri  in  praesenti,  and  divided  the 
troops  of  both  kinds  between  them.  Thus  there  were  no  longer  a  mag.  ped.  and  a 
mag .  eq.  of  lower  rank  in  the  East,  but  two  oo-ordinate  magistri  equitum  et  peditum 
in  praesenti.  See  Notit.  Dign.  Oco. 

In  the  West  Theodosius  allowed  the  old  arrangement  to  remain :  and  we  find 
in  the  Notit.  Dign.  Oco.  the  magister  peditum  praesentalis  and  the  magister  equitum 
praesentalis.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  position  of  the  single  district  com¬ 
mander  in  the  West  (magister  equitum  per  Gallias)  is  different  from  that  of  those 
in  the  East.  The  magistri  of  the  Orient,  Thrace,  and  Illyricum  have  each  his  own 
troops  as  well  as  his  own  bureau  (ojficium) ;  the  magister  of  Gaul  has  his  own 
bureau  but  not  his  own  troops ;  the  troops  in  Gaul  belong  to  the  troops  under  the 
magistri  praesentales.  This  is  made  quite  clear  in  Not.  Dign.  Oco.,  c.  7. 

A  very  important  innovation  was  introduced  in  the  West  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  a  change  whioh  had  political  oauses  and  grave  political  conse¬ 
quences.  This  was  the  conjunction  of  the  magisterium peditum  and  the  magisterium 
equitum  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  The  experiment  had  been  tried  by  Jovian  in 
favour  of  his  father-in-law  Luoilian  (Ammianus,  25,  8,  9  and  10),  but  it  was  the 
devolution  of  the  purple  on  minors  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  practice.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mommsen,  Arbogastes  was  the  first  of  these  powerful  commanders-in- 
chief.  The  oase  of  Stilieho  is  quite  clear.  The  statement  of  Zosimus  (4,  59) 
shows  that  Theodosius  before  his  death  combined  the  two  commands  in  the  hands 
of  Stilieho,  when  we  take  that  statement  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
Imperial  rescripts  he  bears  the  title  of  magister  equitum  et  peditum  or  utriusque 
militiae  (rescripts  ranging  from  398  to  407). 

What  arrangement  was  made  immediately  after  the  death  of  Stilieho  is  not 
quite  clear,3  but  we  presently  find  Valens  as  mag.  utriusque  militiae  (Olympiodorus, 
fr.  13),  and  this  supreme  oommand  was  subsequently  held  by  Constantius  (0.  L  L. 
6,  1719,  1720),  Felix,  Aetius,  Boniface,  Ricimer,  and  by  the  Ostrogothio  king, 
Theodorio. 

The  title  of  rank  whioh  accompanied  the  magisterium  was  that  of  comes,  and 
we  sometimes  find  the  magister  referred  to  as  simply  comes  (op.  Ammianus,  21, 
9,  6)- 

The  later  magistri  utriusque  militiae  were  regularly  patricu,  but  the  patriciate 
was  not  in  itself  connected  with  the  magisterium. 

The  foregoing  account  is  a  summary  of  the  discussion  of  Mommsen  in  Hermes, 
86,  531  sqq. 

The  statement  of  Gibbon  as  to  the  friends  of  Stilieho  who  were  murdered 
before  his  assassination  is  not  quite  accurate.  44  Two  masters  general,  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  ”  cannot  be  right,  as  there  was  no  magister  peditum  exoept 
Stilieho  himBelf  who  was  mag .  utriusque  militiae .  The  source  is  Zosimus,  v.  82, 
and  the  list  is  as  follows :  Limenius,  praet.  prefect  of  Gaul ;  Longinianus,  praet. 
prefect  of  Italy ;  Chariobaudes,  mag.  equitum  of  Gaul ;  Vincentius  and  Salvius, 
comites  domssticorum  equitum  et  peditum  (Mommsen,  loc.  cit.  588,  n.  2) ;  Naemorius, 
mag.  off. ;  Patroinus,  comes  sacrarum  largitionum ;  [Ursioinus  ?  see  Mendelssohn 
ad  loc.},  comes  rerum  privatamm ;  Salvius,  quaestor. 

•It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  districts  were  defined  at  first.  14  Vermuthlich 
haben  sie  erst  lm  Laufe  der  Zeit,  so  vie  sie  sp&ter  aoftreten,  rich  fixirt.” 

3  Mommsen  questions  the  statement  of  Zosimus,  5,  36. 
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34.  PBOOOPIAN  LEGENDS — (P.  483,  506) 

(1)  Bonivagk  and  Anros;  (2)  Yalzntinian  and  Maximus 

In  his  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  vol.  ii.  (p.  206  aqq.t  ecL  2)  Mr.  Hodgkin  h a* 
disea  seed  and  rejected  the  romantic  story  connected  with  the  death  of  Yales 
tinian,  the  elevation  of  Maximus  and  his  marriage  with  Eudoxia.  The  story  ii 
told  by  Procopius  (de  B.  V.  i.  4)  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  Gibbon's  critiriMz? 
that  “  Procopius  is  a  fabulous  writer  for  the  events  which  precede  his  own 
memory,"  Mr.  Hodgkin  relegates  it  to  "  the  fables  of  Procopius 

In  the  English  Historical  Review,  July,  1887  (p.  417-465),  Mr.  FreexniD 
published  a  long  criticism  of  the  historical  material  for  the  careers  of  Aetius  and 
Boniface.  He  held  the  account  of  Procopius  (B.  Y.  i.  8)  to  be  •*  legend  of  tin- 
sixth  century  and  not  trustworthy  history  of  the  fifth,”  and  tried  to  “recover 
the  true  story  as  it  may  be  put  together  from  the  annalists,  the  writings  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  other  more  trustworthy  authorities  In  this  case  Mr.  Hodgkin 
takes  a  completely  different  view  and  argues  (tb.,  vol.  i.  p.  889  sqo.f  ed.  2)  that 
the  Prooopian  legend  11  has  still  a  reasonable  claim  to  be  accepted  as  history/' 
while  admitting  that  in  some  points  it  has  been  shaken  by  Mr.  Freeman. 

Now,  while  the  two  stories  need  not  stand  on  the  Bame  footing  so  far  as 
historical  credibility  is  ooncemed,  while  it  may  be  possible  to  follow  Mr.  Hodgkin 
in  rejecting  the  one  and  accepting  the  main  part  of  the  other,  there  is  a  prelimin 
ary  question  which  must  be  discussed  before  we  attempt  to  decide  the  ultimate 
question  of  historical  fact.  Procopius  is  not  the  only  authority  for  these  stories. 
They  are  also  found  in  the  Salmasian  Excerpts,  whioh  were  first  printed  by  Cramer 
in  his  Anecdota  Parisina,  ii.  383  sqq.,  and  afterwards  included  among  the  fragments 
of  John  of  Antioch  by  C.  Muller,  in  the  Fragmenta  Hist.  Orsc.,  voL  iv.  p.  53 5  sqq. 
The  fragments  in  question  are  196  and  200.  It  was  a  serious  flaw  in  Mr.  Freeman'? 
essay  that  he  was  not  aware  either  of  the  Salmasian  Exoerpt  196,  or  of  the  Con 
stantinian  Excerpt  201,  which  also  bears  on  the  question  of  Aetius  and  Boniface. 
Mr.  Hodgkin  refers  to  fr.  196,  whioh  (with  Muller)  he  ascribes  to  Joannes  Antio 
ohenus,  and  says :  “  Though  a  comparatively  late  author  (he  probably  lived  in  the 
seventh  century)  and  though  he  certainly  used  Procopius  freely  in  his  compilation, 
he  had  also  some  good  contemporary  authorities  before  him,  especially  Prisons, 
and  there  seems  some  probability,  though  I  would  not  state  it  more  strongly  than 
this,  that  he  may  have  found  the  story  in  one  of  them  as  well  as  in  Procopius 

But  Mr.  Hodgkin,  while  he  takes  aooount  of  fr.  196  in  defending  one  "  Pro¬ 
oopian  legend,”  takes  no  aooount  of  fr.  200  in  rejecting  the  other  “Procopian 
legend,”  though  fr.  200  bears  to  the  latter  the  same  relation  which  fr.  196  bears  to 
the  former. 

Now  in  the  first  place  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  author  of  the  work 
from  whioh  the  Salmasian  Excerpts  are  derived  cannot  have  been  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  work  from  whioh  the  Constantinian  Excerpts  are  derived.  There  is  no 
question  about  this,  and  it  could  be  proved  merely  by  comparing  the  two  (Salmasian) 
fragments  under  consideration  (frags.  196  and  200)  with  (the  Constantinian)  frag¬ 
ment  201.  If  then  we  acoept  the  Constantinian  Excerpts  under  the  name  Joannes 
of  Antioch,  we  must  be  oareful  not  to  ascribe  the  Salmasian  Excerpts  to  that  writer. 
Which  is  the  true  Joannes,  is  a  question  still  sub  judice.  (See  below,  vol.  iv. 
Appendix  1.) 

The  vital  question  then  is  whether  Procopius  was  the  source  of  8.  (as  we  may 
designate  the  author  of  these  Excerpts)  for  these  fragments  or  not.  For  if  he  was, 
S.  adds  no  weight  to  the  authority  of  Procopius  and  may  be  disregarded  ;  if  he  was 
not,  the  statements  of  S.  have  to  be  reckoned  with  too.  From  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  passages,  I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with  C.  de  Boor  (who  has  dealt 
with  the  question  in  Byz.  Ztsch.  ii.  204  sqq.)  that  Prooopius  was  not  the  source 
of  S.  hut  that  the  accounts  of  both  authors  were  derived  from  a  common  source.1 
The  proof  iu  the  case  of  fr.  200  is  very  complete ;  because  we  happen  to  have  in 

1  Cp.  further  E.  Gleye  in  Byz.  Ztsch.  v.  460  sqq.,  where  some  other  of  the  Excerpts  (e»> 
fr.  12)  are  treated  in  their  relation  to  Prooopius,  with  the  same  result. 
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Saidas  sub  voce  9Ka Mas  (see  Mflller  ad  loo.)  a  fragment  of  what  was  evidently  that 
oommon  sonroe. 

The  inference,  for  historical  purposes,  is  important.  We  oannot  speak  with 
Mr.  Freeman  of  “  Prooopian  legend  ”  or  “  legend  of  the  sixth  centnry  ”.  Procopins 
oannot  be  described  in  these  oases  as  setting  down  “  the  received  tale  that  he 
heard  ”.  He  was  using  a  literary  source ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that 
this  literary  source  belonged  to  the  sixth  century.  It  seems  more  probable  that  it 
was  a  fifth  century  source.  It  may  have  been  Prisous  or  it  may  not. 

These  two  episodes  therefore  depend  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  (who  has  so 
far  not  been  identified)  earlier  than  Procopius  and  distinct  from  John  of  Antioch. 
They  may  for  all  we  know  have  very  early  authority,  and  they  oannot  be  waived 
away  as  “  Prooopian  legend  ”.  Each  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  probably  a  certain  foundation  of  truth  in  both 
stories,  but  that  they  have  been  dressed  out  with  fictitious  details  (like  the  story  of 
the  Empress i Eudocia  and  Paulinos).  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  reject  the  main  facts 
implied,  that  Aetius  intrigued  against  Bonifaoius  and  that  Valentinian  seduced  the 
wife  of  Maximus. 

The  story  of  the  single  combat  of  Aetius  and  Boniface  is  derived  from  Marcel- 
linos  (like  Procopius,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century).  But  rightly  interpreted  it  con¬ 
tains  nothing  improbable.  It  does  not  imply  a  duel ;  but  a  single  combat  in  a  battle 
It  is  however  important  to  observe  that  “  John  of  Antioch  ”  (fr.  201,  Miiller,  p.  615) 
says  nothing  of  Boniface’s  wound  but  states  that  he  was  out-generalled  by  Aetius 
and  that  he  died  of  diseases  due  to  depression  and  chagrin : 

rbv  Boyupdrioy  <rbv  iroAAp  Hia&dvra  x«ipl  fab  rrjs  Aifivys  Karftrrpar^yiifftr,  &trr* 
tmhrov  fiby  fab  (ppoyrlbwy  ydcry  r*\tvrrjo’<u. 

Compare  Mommsen,  in  Hermes  86,  521. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  essay  of  Mr.  Freeman  throws  much  light  on 
the  oareer  of  Boniface  in  Africa  and  the  doings  of  Oastinus,  Felix,  and  Sigisvult. 

For  arguments  against  the  alleged  invitation  of  the  Vandals  by  Boniface,  which 
is  not  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers  (at  least  dearly,  op.  Prosper)  nor  by  Victor 
Vitensis,  but  has  generally  been  accepted  from  Prooopius,  see  L.  Schmidt  in  By- 
s&ntinische  Zeitsohrift,  12,  601-2, 1903. 

25.  THE  BATTLE  OF  MAUBICA,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  BATTLE 

OF  CHlLONS— (P.  488) 

The  scene  of  the  battle  by  which  the  invasion  of  Attila  was  oheoked  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  perplexity.  The  statements  whioh  have  to  be  considered 
are  the  following: 

1.  Idatius :  in  campis  Catalaunicis  hand  longe  de  oivitate  quam  effregerant 
Mettis. 

2.  An  insertion  in  the  text  of  Prosper,  found  in  the  Codex  Havniensis,  and 
doubtless  representing  an  entry  in  the  Chronica  Italics.  Mommsen,  Chron. 
Min.,  i.,  p.  302  and  481 :  pugnatum  est  in  quinto  milliario  de  Treoas,  looo  num- 
oupato  Mauri  oa  in  Campania. 

3.  Chron.  a.d.  511  (see  above,  App.  1),  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.,  i.,  p.  663 : 
Trioassis  pugnat  looo  Mauriacos. 

4a.  Jordanes  o.  36:  convenitur  itaque  in  oampos  Catalaunioos,  qui  et 
Mauriaoi  nominantur,  centum  leuvas  ut  GalH  vooant  in  longum  tenentes  et 
septuaginta  in  latum.  (A  gallic  leuva  or  league  =  1J  Roman  miles.) 

4k  Gregory  of  Tours,  2,  7 :  Mauriaoum  oampum  adiens  se  pneoinglt  ad 
helium  [Attila].  The  accounts  of  the  episode  in  Jordanes  and  Gregory  are  not 
independent ;  op.  Mommsen,  Pref.  to  Jordanes,  p.  xxxvi. 

The  traditional  view  that  the  battle  was  fought  near  Duro-Catalaunum  or 
ChAlons  on  Marne  is  not  borne  out  by  the  data.  That  town  is  not  mentioned, 
and  the  notice  of  Jordanes  shows  that  its  proximity  is  not  implied  by  the  name 
“  Catalaunian  Plains,”  for  Maurica  might  have  been  at  the  other  extremity. 
Setting  aside  Idatius,  whose  statement  is  discredited  by  the  words  “  not  far 
from  Metz,”  we  find  the  other  notices  agreeing  in  the  designation  of  the  battle- 
vol.  in. —34* 
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field  as  the  Mauriao  Plain,  or  a  place  named  Maurice,  and  one  <rf  them 
the  precise  distance  from  Troyes.  The  name  Maurica ,  Mauriac,  ha s  bate 
identified  with  great  plausibility  with  Mery  (on  Seine),  about  twenty  miles  from 
Troyes.  There  seems  therefore  a  likelihood  that  the  battle  was  fought  between 
Troyes  and  Mery,  and  the  eolation,  for  which  Mr.  Hodgkin  well  argues  (Italy,  L 
p.  143-5),  is  confirmed,  as  he  observes,  by  the  strategical  importance  of  Troves, 
which  was  at  the  centre  of  many  roads. 

An  interesting  discovery  was  made  in  1842  at  the  village  of  Pouan,  about  10 
miles  from  Mery-on-Seine.  A  skeleton  was  found  with  a  two-edged  sword  end 
a  cutlass,  both  adorned  with  gold,  and  a  number  of  gold  ornaments,  one  of  them 
a  ring  with  the  inscription  HEVA.  They  are  the  snbject  of  a  memoir  by  X. 
Feign t  Delaoonrt  (1860)  who  olaimed  the  grave  as  the  tomb  of  the  Visigothie 
king  Theodorio.  See  Hodgkin  (id.  p.  140).  In  any  oase  the  remains  maj 
well  be  connected  with  the  great  battle.  Traces  of  the  march  of  Attiis 
into  Gaul  are  preserved  in  numismatic  “  finds  11 ;  see  Blanohet,  Les  tr&ors  4c 
monnaies  romaines  et  les  invasions  germaniques  en  Gaule,  66  (1900). 

The  investigations  of  their  editor,  B.  Erusoh,  have  shown  that  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  (Ani&nus,  Lupus,  Genovefa,  Memorius),  to  which  Gibbon  makes  reference 
fop.  p.  484,  n.  34,  and  p.  485),  are  of  no  historical  value.  See  his  edition.  Moil 
Germ.  Hist.,  Scr.  rer.  Mer.  vol.  iii.  Thus  the  siege  and  partial  oocupatios  of 
Orleans  by  the  Hans,  whioh  Gibbon  acoepts  from  the  life  of  Anianns,  must  be 
rejected.  Orleans  was  already  protected  by  the  Romans  and  Goths,  and  the 
intended  treachery  of  Sangiban  frustrated,  before  Attila  arrived  (Jordan**,  Get 
195).  Our  main  souroe  for  the  campaign  is  Jordanes  =  Cassiodorus,  whose  book* 
was  Prisons.  The  account  in  Gregory  of  Tours  was  derived  chiefly  from  Jordanes. 
The  notices  in  the  Latin  chronioles  are  independent. 

26.  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  VENICE— (P.  496) 

The  association  of  the  founding  of  the  Venetian  State  with  the  invasion  of 
Attila  has  no  real  historical  evidence.  There  were  settlements  in  the  lagoons  both 
in  prehistoric  and  in  Roman  times.  The  invasions  of  the  fifth  century  from  Attils 
onwards  led  to  a  considerable  migration  from  the  country  of  the  mainland  to  the 
lagoons,  as  the  cities  oeased  to  afford  a  sure  protection;  and  Grado  especially 
became  more  thickly  populated.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  we  find  in 
this  quarter  of  Venetia  settlements  of  strong  and  self-reliant  people  (see  the  letter 
of  Cassiodorus,  above,  p.  496,  n.  58),  subject  to  the  Ostrogothio  monarchy  and 
governed  by  tribuni  maritimorum  (see  Mommsen,  Nenes  Archiv,  14,  496).  After 
tiie  fall  of  the  Ostrogoths  the  lagoon  regions  passed  with  the  rest  of  Italy  to  th* 
Roman  Empire,  and,  when  the  Lombards  came  down  and  destroyed  the  cities  of 
North-eastern  Italy  in  568,  became  the  great  refuge  for  the  inhabitants,  both  rich 
and  poor,  of  the  adjaoent  lands.  Grado  then  became  of  immense  importance; 
thither  the  Patriarch  Paulinus  fled  from  Aqnileia  with  the  treasures  of  hie  Church. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  oentury  the  other  islands  were  largely  populated. 

Bee  H.  Kretsohmayr,  Gesohiohte  von  Venedig,  I.  16-19  (1905).  He  observe 
that  a.d.  568  is  the  only  year  which  can  in  any  way  olaim  to  be  oalled  the  birthday 
of  Venice. 

The  earliest  reoord  of  the  popular  tradition  whioh  made  Attila  the  cause  of  the 
settlement  of  Venice  is  in  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos,  De  administrando  inperic, 
p.  123,  ed.  Bonn.  The  Chronioon  Venetum,  of  whioh  the  oldest  part  in  its  original 
form  goes  back  to  the  early  tenth  oentury,  represents  the  gradual  settlement  of  fcfes 
islands  as  one  single  aot  caused  by  the  barbarians.  (This  chronicle  is  edited  by 
Simonsfeld  in  the  Boriptores  of  the  M.  G.  H.  vol.  xiv.)  The  chronicle  of  Johannas 
Diaconus  (beginning  of  the  eleventh  oentury :  ed.  by  Perts  in  the  Boriptores  of  tb* 
M.  G.  H.  vol.  vii.,  and  by  Montioolo,  in  the  Chronache  Veneziane  antichissime,  voL  ij 
oonneots  the  settlement  specially  with  the  Lombards.  In  Martin  da  Canal* 
Cronique  des  Venioiens  (thirteenth  century)  the  date  a.d.  421  for  the  foundation  c-f 
Venice  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  historical  work ;  then  we  find  the  legend  in  i 
more  fully  developed  form  in  Andrea  Dandolo’s  chronicle  in  the  following  centaiy 
On  the  forged  decree  of  the  Senate  of  Patavium  and  the  supposed  foundation  od  » 
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church  of  Si.  James  on  the  Bialto  in  421f  see  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  ii. 
182  sqq. 

For  the  criticism  of  the  Chronioon  Venetum,  see  Simonsfeld,  Venezianische 
Stndien  I.,  Das  Chronicon  Altinate,  1878;  on  Johannes  Diaoonus,  Monticolo, 
I  manoeoritti  e  le  fonti  della  oronaca  del  Diaoono  Giovanni,  in  Bull,  dell’  istituto 
etorico  Italiano,  vol.  iz. ;  on  Andrea  Dandolo,  Simonsfeld,  Andrea  Dandolo  and  seine 
Geschichtswerke,  1876,  and  cp.  Lenel,  Zur  Kritik  Andrea  Dandolos,  1897.  Gp.  also 
the  papers  of  Cipolla  (Ricerche  sulle  tradizioni  intorao  alle  immigrazioni  nelle 
lagune)  in  the  Archivio  Veneto,  vols.  zzviii.,  xxix.,  xxxi. 

For  the  topography  of  the  lagoons,  see  the  literature  cited  in  Kretschmayr’s 
valuable  work,  414-6. 
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ADDITIONAL  N0TS3  BY  THK  EDITOR 

1.  AUTHORITIES 

For  Greek  Historiography,  for  this  and  the  following  volumes,  see  Krom basher’s 
Gesefadohte  der  byzantinischen  Litteratur,  ed.  9, 1897.] 

Tub  history  of  the  reign  of  Leo  I.  and  Zeno  (in  three  Books)  was  written  by  Can- 
>idus  the  Liaurian.  He  held  the  post  of  olerk  or  Beoretary  to  influential  Isaoxians ; 
ooh  is  the  vague  phrase  of  Photins,  who  in  the  Bibliotheca  (ood.  79)  gives  a  short  notioe 
*(  the  writer  and  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  his  work.  He  was  an  orthodox  Chris- 
m  Besides  the  aooount  in  Photins  (Muller,  F.  H  .G.  iv.  p.  185),  we  have  probably 
hree  fragments  in  the  Lexicon  of  Saidas  :  (a)  sub  x“pl(*  (Miiller,  ib.  187) ;  {$)  the 
mit  part  of  the  artiale  'A pn&ros  (assigned  by  Niebuhr  to  Malohus  bat)  vindicated  for 
landidus  by  Toap  and  Shestakov  ;  (7)  the  first  part  of  the  article  BcunA/<r«tof ,  plausibly 
tasigned  to  Candidas  by  Shestakov  03  and  y  are  printed  under  Maiohas  in  Miiller,  ib. 
1.  116,  117).  But  the  work  of  Candidas  can  be  further  traced  in  the  chronicles  of 
aler  writers,  who  made  use  (directly  or  indirectly^  of  his  history.  This  has  been 
ihown  by  Shestakov  in  his  paper  Candid  Isavrisk*  (Lietopis  ist.-phil.  obshohestva, 
)dessa,  1894,  Viz.  Otd.  2,  p.  124-149),  of  which  he  promises  a  continuation.  This 
s  the  most  important  study  of  Candidas  that  has  yet  appeared.  Shestakov  analyses 
he  aooount  of  the  great  fire  in  Leo’s  reign  given  by  our  authorities,  and  shows  that, 
rhile  Evagrius  drew  (through  Eustathius)  from  Prisons,  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus  drew 
rom  Candidus  (who  probably  made  use  of  Prisons  too) ;  and  he  applies  the  same 
nethod  to  the  stories  of  Aspar’s  fall  and  the  expedition  of  Baailisous.  It  had  already 
>een  recognised  that  the  fragments  of  John  of  Antioch  numbered  210  and  211  in 
kf  filler  (F.  H.  G.  iv.  618  sqq.)  depended  on  Candidus  ;  this  is  also  probably  true  of 
he  Escurial  fragment  of  the  same  writer,  214  C  in  Miiller  tib.  v.,  op.  Shestakov,  p. 
125).  Shestakov  traoes  Candidas  in  Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  Nicephoros  Callistus,  and 
nakes  it  probable  that  his  history  was  consulted  by  Procopius  1  and  Theodore 
sector. 

Pamprepius,  the  philosopher,  a  friend  of  the  general  lllus  who  revolted  against 
£eno,  also  wrote  a  book  on  Isaurian  history  ;  and  the  same  subject  was  treated  by 
2apito  the  Lyoian,  who  translated  the  history  of  Eutropius  into  Greek.  See 
dfiller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  128.  It  may  be  added  that  a  notice  bearing  on  the  chrono- 
ogy  of  the  revolt  of  Verina  and  Ulus  has  been  recently  discovered  in  a  curious 
rork  by  a  contemporary  astrologer  named  Palchus.  An  aooount  of  this  work  is 
(iven  by  F.  Cumont  in  the  Revue  de  V instruction  publique  en  Belgique ,  1897, 
roL  xL  p.  1.  It  contains  a  horoscope  of  the  coronation  of  Leontius,  the  puppet 
rmperor  whom  the  rebels  set  up  in  Syria,  and  who  was  crowned  at  Tanas,  a.d.  488. 

1  Cp.  especially  p.  148-9.  But  Shestakov  makes  one  Inaccurate  statement.  Our  sole 
authority  for  the  place  to  which  Baailiscus,  on  his  return  from  Africa,  was  removed, 
tamely,  Heraclea  (Perinthus),  is  Nicephoros  Callistus  (d.  80  C).  Shestakov  states  that 
re  find  him  there  afterwards,  in  Theodore  Lector,  p.  180  A  (Migne),  and  in  John  of 
Intluch,  fr.  210 ;  and  (p.  149)  ascribes  to  John  of  Antioch  the  statement  that  Baailisous 
•  at  Ileradea,  where  he  has  an  interview  with  Ulus  and  conspires  with  him  against  Zeno, 
fre  place  is  mentioned  by  Theodore  (and  Theophanet)  but  not  by  John.  The  name  Heraclea 
>r  Perinthus  does  not  occur  in  the  fragment 
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The  date  given  is  the  24th  of  Epiphi  —  19th  July,  whereas  Theophaoee  Tt 
June. 

Malchub  of  Philadelphia  wrote,  under  Anastasias,  a  continuation  of  the  hi*y 
of  Prisons,  covering  the  yean  a.d.  474  to  480.  (So  Photiua,  Bib.  Cod.  79 .  b 
Snidas  gives  the  work  a  wider  extent — from  Constantine  I.  to  AnJUBteeiue.)  He  ts 
indifferent  to  religion,  like  Prisous  and  Procopius,  but  did  not  attack  Christum 
so  that  Photius  charitably  regarded  him  as  within  the  pale  of  Christendom,  h  j 
censured  the  vices  of  Zeno  with  great  severity.  [Fragments  (preserved  h 
Excerpta  de  legcUionibus  of  Constantine  Porph.,  and  in  Suidas)  in  Muller’s  F.  fi  i 
iv.  p.  Ill  sqq.  Also  in  Dindorf’s  Hist .  Gtcbc.  minors*.  For  JDe  Boor's  ed  . 
the  Excerpta  see  below  under  Peter  the  Patrician.] 

Eustathius  of  Epiphania  wrote,  under  Anastasias,  a  history  from  the  e* rb- 
times  to  the  12th  year  of  Anastasias ;  he  died  in  that  year  (a.d.  602).  He  is  ra*- 
through  Evagrius,  who  used  him  largely,  and  through  Malagas  (p.  398-9,  ed.  Bjel 
[See  Gleye,  Byzantinisohe  Zeitsohrift,  5, 486  sqq.]  For  the  fifth  century  he  mec  is 
work  of  Priscus.  [Miiller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  138  agg.] 

A  Panegyric  on  the  Emperor  Anastasias  by  the  rhetor  Procopius  or  Gau 
printed  in  the  same  vol.  of  the  Bonn  Soript.  Byzant.,  as  Dexippua,  EuxmpinA,  Hi 
ehus,  dtc.  Here  will  also  be  found  a  poetical  encomium  in  Latin  on  the  ur 
Emperor  by  Priscian.  Both  these  panegyrics  laud  the  financial  relief  whist  fe 
government  of  Anastasias  gave  to  the  Empire. 

Hesychius  illustris,  of  Miletus,  wrote  under  Justinian :  (1)  a  oni venal  hissr¬ 
ooming  down  to  the  death  of  AnastasiuB  (a.d.  618),  of  which  almost  nothing  has 
preserved  but  a  long  fragment  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Byzantium  (w&rm*  s# 
trrayrurovw6\€*Sf  in  Scriptores  rerum  Cpiitanarum,  i.,  ed  Preger,  1901,  and  in  Co&s* 
ed.  Bonn,  p.  16  sqq.) ;  (2)  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Justin  and  the  first  yean  of  Jumuba: 
nothing  of  this  survives,  a  loss  deeply  to  be  regretted  ;  (3)  a  lexicon  of  famous  htenr 
people ;  some  fragments  of  this  are  preserved  in  Photius  and  Suidas.  The  short  c- : 
graphical  dictionary  ascribed  to  HesychiuB  is  not  genuine,  but  a  much  later  ccap 
ation.  This  pseudo- Hesychius  was  edited  by  J.  Flaoh,  1880,  and  is  inotadsb  a 
Mfiller* a  ed.  of  the  Fragments  (F.  H.  G.  iv.  143  sqq.).  See  also  E.  Mane. 
Analecta  Laertiana,  Pars  seounda,  in  Leipziger  Stndien,  20,  147  sqq.,  1902. 

Theodoros  Anagnostes  (Lector)  wrote,  under  Justin  and  in  the  early  you*  4 
Justinian,  (i)  a  Historia  tripartita ,  founded  on  Socrates,  Sosomen  and  Theodrt^ 
coming  down  to  a.d.  489;  and  (2)  a  continuation  of  this,  Historia  ecclesiastic a. ; 
the  beginning  of  Justinian's  reign.  Neither  work  is  extant.  Some  fragment!  tra 
(1)  are  oontained  in  a  Paris  Ms.,  and  have  been  published  by  Cramer,  Aneed.  Pam  ■ 
p.  87  sqq. ;  but  these  fragments  were  derived  not  from  the  original  work,  bat  frs  » 
Collection  of  excerpts  which  was  used  by  the  ohronographer  Tbeophanea.  Ott* 
fragments  have  been  found  in  an  Oxford  Ms.  (Barooe.  1421  and  were  used  by  de  Baa 
for  his  edition  of  Theophanes.  Of  (2),  fragments  have  keen  edited  by  Valms  * 
end  of  his  ed.  of  Theodoret,  Evagrius,  and  Philostorgius,  p.  651  sqq.,  1673),  One* 
lib.),  Muller  (Revue  archdologique,  nouv.  s4rie,  1878,  t.  26,  396  sqq.),  a md  acsr 
others  have  been  found  in  Oodlnus  and  the  Anonymus  Banduri  by  V.  Sanest 
whose  monograph,  De  Theodora  Leotore  (in  the  Common  tattooes  PhiloL  Jaxsw 
1881,  vol.  1),  is  an  important  study  of  Theodoras,  especially  as  a  source  of  7h* 
phanes.  Sarrazin  has  shown  (p.  193  sqq.)  that  some  of  the  fragments  of  Va1*< 
and  Cramer  are  not  from  Theodore  but  from  John  Diaorinomenoe,  who  was  oe*  * 
the  sources  of  Theodore.  He  has  also  given  reasons  for  holding  that  Theophas* 
used  a  Collection  of  Exoerpts  in  the  case  of  this  work  too ;  that  the  Mailer  fcv 
ments  are  remains  of  that  Collection  ;  and  that  the  Cramer  and  Valois  fraguues 
represent  Exoerpts  from  that  Collection,  not  from  the  original  work.  (8ee  at* 
Diekamp,  Zu  Theodoros  Lektor,  in  Historisches  Jahrbuoh,  24, 553  sqq.,  1906  ;  i 
Bidez,  La  tradition  manusorite  de  Sozombne  et  la  Tripartite  de  Theodore  le  Lec*= 
1908.) 

A  treatise  on  the  civil  service  (wspi  bpx**  'Pwp aim?  vakirslas,  De  maqistratitm 
written  by  an  official,  Johh  of  Philadelphia,  generally  described  as  M  the  Lydias 
(Ltdus),  was  first  published  in  1812  by  Hase,  was  re-edited  by  Bek  her  in  the  Bone  «a 
of  Byzantine  writers ;  and  has  recently  been  edited  by  R.  Wftnsoh  (1903).  His  tri 
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Hi  oh  gives  a  history  of  the  Pnstorian  Prefecture  under  Anastasias,  Justin,  and 
jatinlan,  is  of  immense  importance  for  the  study  of  the  administration  in  the  sixth 
mtury.  He  bitterly  oomplains  of  the  decline  of  the  servioe  and  the  reduction  of 
a  emoluments.  Of  Justinian  he  always  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise ; 
at  his  aooount  of  the  oareer  of  John  of  Gapped ooia,  on  whom  he  throws  most  of 
he  blame  for  the  degradation  of  the  civil  service,  bears  out  the  representations  of 
‘rocopius.  But  Lydus  carefully  and  repeatedly  warns  his  readers  that  Justinian 
raa  ignorant  of  the  Prefect’s  misdeeds.  At  the  end  of  forty  yean'  work,  having 
aswd  successively  through  the  grades  of  notary,  ohartulary,  augustalis,  and 
naily  that  of  oornioularius  (a.d.  551) — hiB  promotion  being  facilitated  by  his 
nowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  which  was  supposed  to  be  exceptional,  but  was 
cally  very  slight, — John  retired  to  literary  leisure,  honoured  but  impoverished, 
lisi  other  extant  works  are  de  Oatentis  (ed.  Waohsmuth)  and  de  Mensibus  (ed. 
V nnmh).  But  he  was  employed  by  Justinian  to  write  a  Panegyrio  on  that  Emperor 
nd  a  history  of  the  Persian  war  (op.  de  Mag.  iii.  28) ;  these  and  his  poems  have 
N»en  lost. 

Pxtxb  the  Patrician,  Magister  Officiorum  in  Justinian’s  reign  (not  to  be  con* 
oxanded  with  his  contemporary  Peter  Barsymes,  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  who  was  also 
k  Patrician ;  see  Haury,  in  Byzantinisohe  Zeitschrift,  14,  529*81)  went  on  embassies 
o  Persia  in  a.d.  550  and  Again  in  a.d.  562.  His  portrait  is  drawn  by  John  Lydus, 

Mag.  2,  25*26.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Empire  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
*>ntinuation  of  Cassius  Dio  (see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  478),  and  of  which  exoerpts  wars 
noluded  in  the  historical  Encyolopadia  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  and  are 
preserved  in  the  Excerpta  de  legationibus,  which  have  been  edited  by  C.  de  Boor 
1903)  as  vol.  i.  of  the  Excerpta  historica  iussn  Imp.  Constantini  Porph.  coniecta, 
idd.  Boissevain,  de  Boor,  Biittner-Wobst.  The  fragments  of  Peter’s  ’hrroplat  will  be 
found  in  MfLller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  181  sqq.  As  magister  offioiorum  Peter  was  interested 
In  court  ceremonial  and  wrote  a  work  ircpi  vo\trurijs  Korturrictmt  dealing  with  the 
subject.  Extracts  from  this  work  are  preserved  in  the  De  Cerimoniis  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos,  Book  i.  ec.  84-95  (p.  386  aqq.,  ed.  Bonn).  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  oe.  84,  85  (describing  the  oeremonies  of  the  creation  of  various  officials)  are  from 
a  work  of  Peter,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  oonclude  that  the  following  chapters,  which 
were  evidently  written  in  the  sixth  century,  are  also  from  the  same  source.  They 
contain,  among  other  things,  most  valuable  accounts  of  the  inaugurations  and 
coronations  of  the  Emperors  Leo  I.,  Leo  II.,  Anastasias  I.,  Justin  I.  and  Justinian. 

To  the  aooount  which  Gibbon  has  given  of  the  oAreer  of  Procopius  or  Casaaka 
little  need  be  added  except  on  a  few  doubtful  points.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
date  of  his  birth,  but  it  must  have  been  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  oentury  (o.  490 
Dahn  suggests) ;  he  was  probably  in  the  fifties  when  he  began  to  write  his  history. 
The  political  sympathies  apparent  in  his  writings  (noticed  by  Dahn,  and  elucidated 
more  fully  by  Panohenko)  suggest  that  he  belonged  to  the  official  aristocracy ;  and 
there  is  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis  of  Haury  that  his  father  may  have  been  tbs 
Procopius  of  Edesaa,*  whom  he  mentions  himself  in  his  Edifices  (p.  236,  ed.  Bonn) 
aa  governor  of  the  First  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius ;  this  receives  some 
support  from  the  interest  manifested  by  ProoopiuB  in  Edessene  affairs. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  post  which  Procopius  occupied  in  regard  to  Belisarius  has 
been  questioned.  Three  questions  have  been  raised  :  (1)  in  a.d.  527  was  Prooopins 
appointed  an  assessor  or  oonsiliarius  by  Belisarius  himself  or  by  the  Emperor  ?  (2) 
did  he  occupy  in  the  African  and  Italian  Ware  the  same  official  post  which  he  held 
in  the  Persian  War?  (3)  are  we  right  in  supposing  that  he  was  officially  a  legal 
adviser  to  Belisarius  at  any  time  ?  Though  the  third  question  has  been  raised  last, 
It  comes  logically  first.  In  a  recent  study  on  the  historian  M.  Bruckner  has  pointed 
out *  (a)  that  Procopius  never  displays  legal  knowledge,  and  avoids  juristic  questions, 
(6)  that  his  contemporary  Agathias  calls  him  not  tfufi ov\os,  but  farttp  (Suidas 
calls  him  faroypaQwt,  frifr&p,  <ro^»urr^r,  6.k6Kov$os  B«A iffaptov),  (c)  that,  if  the 
father  of  Procopius  was  an  Edessene  as  Haury  suggests,  the  law  that  no  one 
could  be^assessor  tin  his  native  land  would  have  prevented  Procopius  from  being 

*  Procopiana  (1st  Progr.),  p.  35-37. 

9  Zur  Beurteilung  dee  Geschiehtechreibera  Prokopiu*  von  C. ,  p.  42*3. 
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chosen  to  that  post  when  Belimrios  fu  general  in  Mesopotamia,  for  the  lav  eeaU 
hardly  have  been  evaded  by  the  accidental  birth  of  Prooopius  in  C— area  Ham  > 
doubts  whether  Prooopius  was  an  offiaial  assessor  of  Belisarius.  The  second 
meat  does  not  carry  much  weight,  and  the  third  depends  on  a  hypothesis — a  fto 
ibis  hypothesis,  no  doubt.  Procopius  himself  states  that  when  Belisarius  a 
appointed  commander  of  the  regiments  of  Daras  in  527  he  was  chosen  as  hu  <*. 
fiovkos  (B.  P.  i.  12) ;  and  he  describes  himself  as  «tfp«5po'  of  Belisarius  ob 
Vandalio  expedition  (B.  V.  i.  14).  It  is  usually  assumed  that  both  words  den^M 
the  same  official  position,  tfn&ovXos  corresponding  to  oonsiliarius  and  • 

assessor.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  wdpctpot  is  intended  to  dengoa 
an  official  post  (elsewhere  Prooopius  explains  it  as  qucsstcr) ;  and,  if  Brfteknsr  vr 
right,  Prooopius  would  have  made  a  distinctly  false  statement  about  his  own  ponaa 
It  is  otherwise  with  ^pfiovkot,  which  need  not  imply  an  official  post.  The  rr 
inference  may  be  that  on  the  first  oooasion  (in  the  Persian  War)  Prooopuv  « 
eompanied  Belisarius  as  his  private  secretary  and  adviser  on  dvrl  matSsn ; 
that  on  the  seoond  oooasion  (for  the  Vandal  War)  he  was  appointed  official  asnwr 
by  the  Emperor  at  the  wish  of  Belisarius.  It  has  been  well  pointed  oat  by  Ifcr 
that  Prooopius  is  not  given  to  varying  bis  phrases  and  seeking  synonyms  tat  isabr 
to  using  the  same  stereotyped  expressions  for  the  same  things ;  and  (therefor  - 
absenoe  of  other  knowledge)  the  presumption  is  that  does  not  exp** 

the  same  position  as  wdpeSpos.  I  may  be  met  by  the  objection  that  the  pav? 
jfpfoj  in  B.  P.  i.  12  (tJt«  abrov  £bfi$ov\os  tfp4&ri  npojcJwios)  suggests  an  ofle* 
appointment  independent  of  Belisarius  (op.  Dahxt,  Prokopius  von  C&sarea,  p. 
this  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  impersonal  tone  which  Procopins  affects,  in  inu» 
tion  of  Thnoydidee.  Brfiokner  seems  to  be  far  from  hitting  the  point  when  be  ar 
that  Prooopius  “  is  not  wont  to  hide  his  light  under  a  buBhel  "  ;  on  the  oontxarj,  I> 
oopiua  imitates  the  personal  reserve  of  Thucydides.  It  is  impossible,  thereto,  • 
attach  importance  to  the  negative  argument 41  dass  Prokop  so  ausserordeatlich 
leobtswissenschaftliche  Eenntnisse  entwiekelt,”  or  that  he  tells  nothing  of  hw  cm 
activity  as  legal  assessor.  I  see  no  good  ground  for  doubting  that  in  the  African  sot 
Gothic  Wars  Prooopius  was  assessor  of  Belisarius  in  the  full  official  sense  of 
term. 

The  dates  of  the  composition  of  the  historian's  works  have  undergone  an  impcmr 
revision  by  the  investigation  of  J.  Haury.  This  scholar  has  proved  from  t* 
passages 4 *  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Military  History,  bks.  i.-vii.,  was  writes 
A.D.  545,  the  year  which  offered  a  suitable  terminus  for  the  Persian  and  the  YanU^* 
Wars.®  The  work  was  not  published  till  a.d.  550,  in  which  year  a  few  additions  w 
made,6  but  no  alterations.7 

The  Secret  History,  Haury  has  shown,  was  written  in  a. d.  550,  not,  as  n»m 
supposed,  in  a.d.  558-9.  Had  it  been  written  in  a.d.  558-9  it  is  impossible  to  *• 
why  none  of  the  events  between  a.d.  550  and  a.d.  558  are  used  to  support  £> 
author's  indictment  of  Justinian’s  government.  The  reason  for  supposing  it  to 
been  composed  in  a.d.  558-9  was  the  explicit  statement  that  thirty-two  yean  t* 
elapsed  since  Justinian  undertook  the  administration  (J£  Srov  55c 

ToKiTflar).  Haury  has  shown  that  the  author  oouuts  not  from  the  aooew. 
of  Justinian  but  from  that  of  Jnstin  (a.d.  518),  on  the  principle  that  Justin  w  • 
cipher,  and  completely  in  the  hands  of  his  nephew.8 

The  eighth  book  of  the  Military  History,  usually  oounted  as  the  fourth  at  t: 

4  The  date  of  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Cappadocian,  B.  P.  L  25,  voL  L  jx  1  Vi  *. 
Haury,  and  the  incident  of  the  spear  wound  of  Trajan.  B.  G.  iL  5.  vol.  iL  p.  173 

8  By  the  five  years'  truce  with  Chosroes,  B.  P.  it  28,  and  the  murder  of  Goutharix  i 
V.  iL  28.  A  speedy  conclusion  of  the  Gothic  War  was  also  looked  for. 

8  To  the  Persica,  vol.  i.  p.  284.  1,  to  end  of  bk.  iL  ;  in  the  VandaUca,  G.  p.  65fr2 :  “ 
the  Oothica,  probably  (voL  ii.)  p.  852,  21,  to  end  of  bk.  Hi. 

7  Perhaps  because  it  had  been  air ead y privately  published  by  recitation  in  a  small  *r 
of  Mends. 

8  The  events  related  from  p.  89  to  65  (vol.  UL  ed.  Haury)  fall  into  the  time  of 

and  the  fiatriK in  this  section  is  Jnstin,  not  Justinian.  This  is  especially  dear  os  -- 
68,  where  the  $avt\*6s  and  Justinian  act  in  a  contrary  sense  in  regard  to  Theod^-4 
Compare  below,  Appendix  10. 
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Sotfcie  War,  wu  written  in  a.d.  553-4.  The  last  work,  the  Edifices,  was  not 
inblished  before  a.d.  560 ;  for  it  mentions  the  construction  of  the  bridge  over  the 
4&zig*rius  (vol.  iii.  p.  315,  ed.  Bonn),  the  date  of  which  we  know  from  Theophanes  to 
rave  been  a.d.  559-60  (under  the  circum stances,  a.d.  560).*  It  is  gratuitous  to 
i appose  that  this  is  an  interpolation.  There  is,  however,  another  passage  in  the 
F?<4*jfaes  on  which  Dahn  confidently  based  his  view  that  the  Secret  History  was  oom- 
after  the  Edifices.  In  mentioning  the  inundation  of  Edessa  by  the  river 
ikirtos,  Prooopius  (Secret  Hist.  p.  118,  ed.  Haury)  refers  to  his  description  in  his 
lariier  works.  Now  there  is  no  such  description  in  the  Military  History,  but  there 
a  in  the  Edifices.  Haury,  however,  has  pointed  to  a  passage  in  the  Bell.  Pers. 
ii.  13,  vol.  i.  p.  208)  where  there  is  clearly  a  considerable  gap  in  our  text,10  and 
slsAusibly  argues  that  the  description  referred  to  in  the  Secret  Histoty  occupied  this 
rap.  In  any  case,  Dahn  argument  from  the  Skirtos  is  met  by  the  counter-argu- 
neot  from  the  Sangarios.11 

It  was  probably  after  the  publication  of  Bk.  viii.  of  the  Military  History  (a.d. 
554)  that  Justinian  became  oonscious  of  the  existence  of  the  great  historian,  and 
ravaged  him  to  write  the  work  on  the  Edifices.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pro- 
Bopins  wrote  it  ironioally,  “  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  ”  ;  the  smiles  of  the  court 
had  not  altered  his  political  hostility  to  the  government.  The  very  hyperbole  of 
his  praise  was  a  mockery.  As  he  invariably  in  the  Edifices  cites  his  Military 
History  as  of  farlp  rmv  roXtpmr  \6y oi,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  when 
he  says  in  the  Prooemium  that  he  has  related  Justinian’s  other  doings  4r 
iWpott  \4yot »,  he  is  secretly  alluding  to  the  unpublished  work,  whose  publication 
would  have  cost  him  his  head.  It  is  probable  that  Procopius  was  rewarded  for  his 
memorial  of  Justinian's  Buildings  by  the  offioe  of  Prefecture  of  the  City.  At  ail 
events  two  years  after  its  publication,  in  a.d.  562,  a  Prooopius  was  made  Prefeot  of 
Constantinople.1* 

The  chronology  of  the  career  of  Prooopius,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  would 
he  as  follows  : — 

a.d.  597  attached  to  Belisarius  in  the  East  as  private  secretary. 
a.d.  581  returns  with  Belisarius  to  Constantinople. 
a  d.  682  in  Constantinople  at  time  of  the  Nika  riot. 

i  d.  583  accompanies  Belisarius  to  Afrioa  as  assessor.  His  mission  to  Syracuse. 
l.d.  534  remains  behind  Belisarius  in  Africa  (as  assessor  to  Solomon  (?j). 
a.d.  536  (end)  joins  Belisarius  in  Italy. 
a.d.  589  returns  with  Belisarius  to  Constantinople. 

\.t>.  589-546  at  Constantinople. 

*.».  546-6  engaged  on  the  composition  of  his  Military  History  in  seven  Books. 
a.d.  646  probably  proceeds  to  Italy,  to  follow  the  course  of  the  war  (op.  Haury, 
Procopiana ,  i.  p.  9). 
a.d.  548  back  in  Constantinople. 

a.d.  550  completes  and  publishes  his  Military  History ,  Bks.  i.-vii. ;  writes  his 
Secret  History. 

a.d.  553-4  writes  and  publishes  the  Eighth? Book  of  the  Military  History. 
a.d.  560  publishes  his  work  on  Edifices . 
a.p.  562-3  Prefeot  oi  the  City  (?). 

This  is  not  the  plaoe  to  speak  of  the  literary  character  of  the  works  of  Prooopius 
except  so  far  as  it  concerns  their  historical  criticism.  Prooopius  is  an  imitator  of 


*  Haary,  Procopiana,  i.  p.  28. 

19  There  is  actually  external  evidence  for  the  gap  In  Mss.  cited  by  Haury  in  his  second 
program  [Procopiana,  ii.  p.  1). 

11  The  other  argument  that  the  Edifices  cannot  have  been  written  after  May  7,  569, 
on  which  da^r  the  dome  of  St  Sophia  fell  in  (Theoph.  a.m.  6051),  because  Procopius  could 
not  have  omitted  to  mention  this  incident,  can  be  met  by  the  reasonable  assumption  that  Bk. 
t  (in  which  8t.  Sophia  is  described)  was  written  earlier,  and  that  Procopius  did  not  feel 
himself  obliged  to  insert  before  publication  a  disaster  which  did  uot  redound  to  the  greater 
glory  of  Justinian. 

11  Theophanes,  A.M.  6064.  8ee  Dahn,  Prokopius,  p.  452;  Haury,  Procopiana  %  i.  p. 
34.  8uidaa  describes  Procopins  as  an  illustris , 
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both  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  How  largely  he  used  these  ancient  historian  ba» 
been  shown  in  two  special  monographs  by  H.  Braun,11  In  geographioal  and  «fthar- 
graphical  digressions,  descriptions  of  strange  incidents,  dreams,  de,,  the  indues* 
of  Herodotus  is  apparent ;  and  the  Herodotean  conception  of  the  supernatural,  e> 
power  of  fortune  or  fate,  the  envy  of  the  gods,  is  adopted  by  Prooopius*  In 
prefaces  to  his  works,  in  speeohes  and  letters,  in  descriptions  of  sieges,  naval  battke 
plagues,  Procopius  takes  Thucydides  as  his  model.14  It  is  curious  to  find  not  ad 
John,  the  son  of  Vitalian,  but  Moors  and  other  barbarians,  Bpouting  Thucydides* 
phrases.  When  we  find  incidents  at  the  siege  of  Ami  da  reproduced  from  the  iw 
of  Piateea,  we  have  reason  to  doubt  whether  Prooopius  confined  himself  to  adapts 
merely  the  words  of  his  models.  It  is  moreover  important  to  notice  that  he  adoja 
the  Thuoydidean  plan  of  dividing  the  year  into  summer  and  winter  (Hauzy,  Pr 
oopiana,  i.  p.  6).  It  may  be  observed  that  he  dates  the  years  of  Justinian  from  April 
a.d.  527  (op.  Leuthold,  Untersuohungen  zur  Ostgotisohen  Oeschichte,  11  tqy.). 

It  was  recognized  by  Gibbon,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  later  investigations, 
in  the  history  of  events  previous  to  his  own  time  Prooopius  is  untrustworthy ;  h* 
was  quite  oareless  in  selecting  and  using  sources,  and  has  been  convicted  of  numsma 
errors.18  It  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say,  as  has  been  said  by  Bruckner,  that  he  the*-, 
want  both  of  historical  sense  and  of  conscientiousness. 

The  politics  of  Prooopius  are  marked  by  four  prominent  features  :  (1)  Pmtrietisz 
based  on  the  idea  of  the  Roman  world  embodying  a  civilisation  inaccessible  to  tu 
barbarians  ;  (2)  Constitutionalism ,  a  worship  of  law  and  order ;  and,  closely  ooc- 
neoted  with  this,  (3)  Conservatism ,  devotion  to  the  old  traditional  customs  of  cl. 
Empire,  and  dislike  of  innovation  as  such  ;  (4)  Glass  sympathies  with  the  aristovar, 
(aristocracy,  of  oonrse,  of  wealth,  not  birth).  This  analysis  of  the  political  vice  * 
Prooopius,  which  can  be  dearly  traced  in  his  Public  History,  is  due  to  Panchenko  ; ' 
the  two  last  features  had  been  well  developed  by  Dahn. 

As  to  religion,  the  historian  generally  uses  the  language  of  a  soeptic  and  fatalis 
regarding  Christianity  as  an  outsider  with  tolerant  indifference,  but  never  cqmg.it 
ting  himself  to  any  utterance  against  it.  He  wrote  in  fact  (as  Alemanni  ofasermf 
as  a  politicus.  But  he  was  intensely  superstitions ;  as  diligent  a  seeker  after  aaefaa 
and  dreams  as  Herodotus  himself.  I  cannot  resist  the  suspicion  that  the  indifi^ 
ence  of  Prooopius  was  to  some  extent  an  affectation ,  due  to  his  admiration  for  £- 
old  daBsioal  writers  and  the  pre-Christian  Empire.  Certainly  in  judging  his  fiui 
istio  utterances  we  must  take  into  aooount  his  imitation  of  Herodotus. 

The  much  disputed  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  £*cr*f  History  has  b*n 
set  at  rest  by  the  researches  of  Dahn  and  Haury.  Dahn’s  investigation  (qp.  m 
into  the  diction  of  this  work,  aB  compared  with  the  undoubted  writings  of  Prucopw 
has  received  greater  significance  in  the  light  of  the  elaborate  study  of  B.  Panehauk* 
(O  tainoi  istorii  Prokopiia),11  which  contains  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  work 
The  matter  was  olinohed  by  J.  Haury’ a  determination  of  the  ahronology  of  the  Ft* 
oopian  writings. 

In  regard  to  the  distinct  question  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  Secret  History,  it  ;• 
important  to  observe  that  there  is  no  fundamental  opposition  between  it  and 
Public  History.  The  political  attitude  of  the  writer  (as  described  above)  is 
same  in  both  documents.  The  result  of  that  political  attitude  was  bitter  hostile 
to  the  reigning  dynasty  as  (1)  barbarian  ;  (2)  tyrannical,  trampling  on  the  oonsfee 
tion  ;  (8)  innovating ;  (4)  oppressing  the  aristocracy.  In  the  Public  History  cut 
oisms  on  the  Government  had  necessarily  to  be  confined  within  oertain  limits,  W. 
they  are  often  expressed  freely  enough.  Prooopius  often  puts  his  criticise 
dexterously  into  the  mouth  of  enemies ;  thus  Totila  o ensures  the  administrate* 

18  Procopius  Caw.  quatenus  imitatus  sit  Thuoydidem,  1885  (Erlangen) ;  Die  Na ch* 
mung  Herodots  durch  Frokop,  1894  (Nurnberg). 

14  Bruckner,  op.  cU. ,  p.  8  sqq. ,  gives  a  good  summarv. 

18  See  the  very  full  criticism  of  Bruckner,  op.  cit.>  p.  19  sqq.  Cp.  Ranke, 
iv.  279.  Also  see  above,  vol.  iii.,  Appendix  24. 

18  Viz.  Vrem.  2, 355-366.  There  are  some  good  remarks  here  on  the  use  of  *P»uo«f 
rvparptir. 

17  Viant.  Vrem.  it  p.  24  sqq,,  340  sqq.  ;  iii.  96  sqq,t  800  sqq.,  461  sqq. 
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l  Justinian  in  Italy.  It  is  noticeable  that  Procopius  never  praises  Justinian  in 
le  Military  History ;  in  the  only  passage  in  which  he  approaches  commendation 
le  commendation  is  of  an  ambiguous  kind,  and  is  interpreted  as  blame  in  the 
ecrii  History .w  Prooopius  admired  and  regretted  the  government  of  Anastasias, 
a  we  know  from  the  Secret  History;  and  in  his  aooount  of  the  Nika  Sedition 
i  the  Vandalica  it  is  not  difficult  to  read  between  the  lines  his  veiled  sympathy 
rifth  the  nephews  of  Anastasias. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  the  Secret  History,  relating  to  Belisarius  and  Antonina, 
yrm  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  Military  History,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  re- 
t lively  large  number  of  references  to  the  Military  History.  We  must  assume  that 
eftween  a.d.  545  and  550  events  had  ooourred  which  prevented  Prooopius  from  any 
^nger  seeing  in  Belisarius  a  possible  leader  of  a  successful  opposition  to  Justinian. 
7 he  rest  of  the  work  deals  with  the  family,  the  oourt,  and  the  domestic  administra- 
ion  of  Justinian  ;  it  is  a  Civil,  in  contrast  with  the  Military,  History.  It  falls  into 
wo  parte,  of  which  the  first  is  personal,  dealing  with  the  private  life  of  the  sovran 
jid  his  consort  (oo.  6-17), 19  while  the  second  treats  his  political  administration. 
These  parts  are  separated  by  a  lacuna.  In  the  last  sentence  of  cap.  17  Theodora  is 
he  subjeot ;  in  the  finit  sentence  of  cap.  18  Justinian  is  the  subject.  It  seems  more 
irobable  that  this  break  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  was  never  revised  by  the 
..txihor  for  publication  than  to  an  accidental  loss  in  the  course  of  its  transmission.19 
t  looks  as  if  Prooopius,  when  he  finished  c.  17,  had  started  on  a  new  plan,  and  had 
lever  welded  the  two  parts  together.  It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  no  literary 
'videnoe  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Secret  History  before  Saidas  (tenth  oentury). 
L'hare  is  no  proof  that  it  was  used  by  Evagrius  (notwithstanding  Jeep’s  observa¬ 
tions),11  much  less  that  it  was  known  to  Agathias. 

The  publication  of  the  Secret  History  raised  in  arms  the  Jurists  who  revered 
►he  memory  of  Justinian,  and  the  work  was  described  as  Vaticana  venena.  When 
ft  is  recognized  that  there  is  no  essential  opposition  between  the  point  of  view  of 
;he  Military  and  that  of  the  Secret  History,  that  the  hostility  to  the  government, 
oatspokeo  in  the  one,  is  present  and,  though  veiled,  constantly  peers  out  in  the 
rther,  the  argument  that  the  author’s  evidenoe  is  damaged  by  inconsistency  and 
aontradictions  falls  to  the  ground.  When  we  make  allowance  for  the  bitter  acrimony 
of  the  writer,  and  for  his  gross  superstition,  the  fact  remains  that  most  of  his  stata> 
extents  as  to  the  administration  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  are  perfectly  credible. 
Many  of  them  are  directly  supported  by  the  notices  of  other  contemporary  writers ; 
and  others  are  indirectly  supported  by  parallels  or  analogies  found  in  contemporary 
sources.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  Russian  scholar,  B.  Panohenko,  to  have  ex¬ 
amined  11  in  detail  the  statements  of  the  Secret  History  in  the  light  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  evidenoe  as  to  Justinian’s  reign  ;  and  the  general  credibility  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  statements  of  the  Prooopian  work  has  strikingly  emerged.  Of  course,  Prooopius 
can  be  frequently  convicted  of  unfairness  ;  he  always  attributes  the  worst  motives. 
His  description  of  the  profligacy  of  Theodora  only  proves  his  familiarity  with  the 
pornography  of  the  stews  of  Constantinople  ;  but  it  rests  on  the  solid  fact  that  the 
youth  of  Theodora  was  disreputable.  We  can  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  John  of 
Ephesus  (comment,  de  beat  is  orientalibus,  ed.  van  Douwen  and  Land,  p.  68): 


19  Vend.  i.  9,  p.  856  (ed.  Hsuiy),  hrirorjcrai  r<  sol  &o* rot  rb  fi*$ov\<vfi4rm 
iwtnXieei.  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  8,  p.  56,  jwtroTprai  fib  rk  favAa  arol  brnkirai  Cp. 
Brfiokner,  op.  cxt.%  p.  47. 

11  Cc.  6-8,  early  life  of  Justinian  ;  cc.  9-10,  early  life  of  Theodora,  and  how  she  ascended 
the  throne  ;  11-14,  Justinian  ;  16-17,  Theodora.  C.  17  ends  with  the  story  of  John  the 
Cappadocian,  the  point  where  the  Persica  also  ends.  Cp.  Panchenko,  op.  cit.t  ii.  p.  343-4. 

fl  U-  _  -C 1 _ •  ! _ iL.l  il!.  » _ _ L. _ .  _  J  llL  A.  I —  .i.  1.1  t. 


lion  of  any  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Artabanus  which  is  recorded  in  bk.  iii.  of  the 
Gothio  War.  But  is  it  meant  that  such  an  account  may  have  fallen  out  or  that  Procopius 
Intended  to  insert  it  here,  and  never  did  so  f  See  Panchenko,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  65,  cp.  p.  346. 
Panchenko  makes  it  probable  that  there  was  no  final  redaction  of  the  Secret  History 
{346-71 

®  Quellenuntersuchungen  zu  den  griechischen  Historikern,  p.  161.  Cp.  the  remarks 
of  Panchenko,  t6.  p.  48-9. 


Cp.  the  remarks 
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Stephanum  virum  egregium  duxit  ad  Thsodoram  -ri)r  ix  to*  gpa  & 

temper*  patritia  erat. 

[Literature  :  J.  Eichel,  ’A*6c3oTa  sea  historia  arcana  Prooopii  .  .  .  eoeriex 
1654;  W.  S.  Teuffei,  Procopius  (in  Stadien  and  Charakteristiken,  1871)  ;  Ber 
kens,  Aneodota  sintne  seripta  a  Prooopio  Caesariensi  inquiritnr,  1856 ;  H.  Ei 
hardt,  De  Aneodotis  Prooop.  Caes.,  1860;  Ueber  Procop  and  Agathias  ^ 
Quellensohriftsteller  fur  den  Gothenkrieg  in  Italian,  1864  ;  W.  Omdki 
Qnaestiones  Prooopianae,  1861 ;  F.  Dahn,  Prokopins  van  Caearea,  1865 ;  A.  Setsi; 
Procopius  de  Bello  Vandalico,  1871 ;  A.  Auler,  De  fide  Prooopii  Gaea,  in  aemfr 
bello  Persioo,  <fcc.,  1876  ;  Banke,  Procopius  von  C&sarea,  in  Weltgeechiohte,  ir.  X  y 
385  sqq. ;  D6bidour,  L’impdratrice  Theodore,  1885  ;  Mallet,  the  Empress  Theodsa 
in  Eng.  Hist.  Review,  1887,  Jan. ;  Kirchner,  Bemerkongen  an  Prokope  Dantate 
der  Perserkriege  des  Anastasius,  Justin  und  Justinian,  1887  ;  H.  Braun,  qpp,  c*u 
J.  Haury,  from  studies :  (1)  Prooopiana,  Augsburg,  1891,  (21  Prooopiana,  Mca^ 
1898,  (3)  ttber  Prokophandsohriften,  in  Sitzungsberichte  of  tne  Bavarian  Aeadcr 
1895,  p.  129  sqq.t  (4)  Zur  Beurteilung  des  Geschichtschreibera  Prooopio*  r» 
C&saren,  Munich,  1896-7  ;  J.  Scheftlein,  De  praepositionum  us®  Prooopiano,  IS* 
M.  Briiokner,  op.  tit. ;  B.  Panchenko,  op.  tit . ;  M.  Krasheninnikov,  O  rakopifixs 
predanii  Istorii  Prokopiia,  in  Viz.  Vrem.  ii.  p.  416  sqq . ;  art.  on  ProeopicJ  : 
Krumbacher’s  Gesoh.  der  byz.  Litteratur  (ed.  2,  1896) ;  H.  Le  nth  old.  Unit' 
snohungen  zur  ostgotischen  Geschichte  der  Jahie  535-587, 1908. 

Editions.  The  Bonn  ed.  by  Dindorf  (1833-8)  is  not  muoh  better  than  the  Par¬ 
ed.  by  Maltretus,  which  Gibbon  used.  These  texts  are  founded  on  infexav  M* 
Isambert’s  separate  ed.  of  the  Aneodota  is  poor  (1856).  An  edition  of  the  GotL 
War  (based  on  the  best  Mss.,  and  accompanied  by  an  excellent  Italian  translator 
by  D.  Comparetti  has  been  issued  in  the  series  of  Fonti  per  la  storia  d’ Italia, 

8  Tolfl.  (1895-8).  The  Historia  Arcana  was  edited  by  M.  Krasheninnikov,  1699,  be;  fc 
based  nis  text  on  an  inferior  Ms.  as  Haury  has  shown.  The  beat  Ms.  is  God.  Pr 
suppl.  grace,  1185.  All  these  editions  are  superseded  by  that  of  J.  Haury.  which  i 
complete  with  the  exception  of  the  De  Aedifioiis ;  voLi.,  Bell.  Pers.  and  BnlL  Vaai 
vol.  ii.,  Bell.  Goth.,  1906  ;  voi.  iii.  1,  Hist.  Arc.,  1906. 

Agathias  of  Myrina  (a.d  536-582)  practised  as  an  advocate  (scholastic*  i  * 
Constantinople,  and  combined  law  with  literature.  In  his  earlier  years  be  rr> 
poems  and  epigrams ;  after  the  death  of  Justinian  he  devoted  himself  to  fater 
and  continued  the  work  of  Procopius.  His  history 44  On  the  Reign  of  Justiiuac 
embraoes  in  five  Books  the  years  a.d.  552-558,  and  would  have  been  aootixmi 
he  had  lived.  Gibbon  well  characterises  his  work  and  contrasts  him  with  Proecya* 
(see  above,  p.  448),  and  notes k the  information  on  Persian  affairs  which  be  deft* 
from  his  friend  Sergius  (vol.  i.,  o.  8).  He  seems  in  general  to  have  depended  * 
oral  sources  for  his  narrative ;  he  names  most  of  the  old  writers  whom  he 
for  his  digressions.  [Ed.  in  the  Bonn  series  by  Niebuhr  ;  in  the  Hist.  Or* 
Minores,  vol.  ii.,  by  L.  Dindorf.  Compare  H.  Eckhardt,  Agathias  and  Prokcp 
Quellensohriftsteller  fur  den  Gothenkrieg,  1864 ;  W.  8.  Teuffei,  in  Philologua,  Is* 
Bd.  1,  496  sqq.] 

The  history  of  the  advocate  Agathias  was  continued  by  an  imperial  gnardsn 
Menander  (protector).  He  had,  however,  the  training  of  a  jurist,  as  he  tell*  s&  r 
his  very  interesting  preface,  where  he  describes  the  wild  and  idle  life  of  his  yoe£ 
which  he  reformed  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Emperor  Maurice.  £-• 
work  oovers  the  years  a.d.  558-582 ;  we  possess  very  important  fragments  of  *  »■* 
the  Constantinian  excerpts  de  legationibus  and  de  sententiis,  and  a  few  in 
Evagrins  drew  from  Menander  (probably  directly)  for  his  fifth  book.  He  was  a* 
used  by  Theophylactus  Simocatta  (for  an  excursus  in  Bk.  iii.  on  the  Persins  vw 
of  Justin  II.  and  Tiberius.  See  below,  voL  v.,  App.  1).  [Muller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p 
sqq . ;  L.  Dindorf,  HiBt.  Grcec.  Min.  vol.  ii. ;  in  the  Excerpta  Histories  of  Oonste 
tine,  ed.  by  Boissevain  etc.,  see  above  nnder  Peter  the  Patrician,  p.  545.] 

Johannes  Bhetor,  or  Mala  las  (the  Syriac  equivalent  of  Rhetor), 13  of  Antk>^ 
published  perhaps  soon  after  a.d.  548  a  chronicle  beginning  with  the  Creation  a: 
ending  with  the  first  months  of  a.d.  528  (Bks.  1-17).  The  work  waa  re-editad  ^ 


38  MaAdAar,  not  MalaAfii. 
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brought  down  (Bk.  18)  to  the  death  of  Justinian  u  (ajk  866).  Neither  the  first 
edition,  which  vu  used  by  Evagrius  (who  cites  it  under  the  name  of  Johannes 
rhetor)  nor  the  second  (used  by  the  Paschal  Chronicler,  Theophanes,  <fcc.)  has  come 
down  to  us  ;  but  we  hare  materials  sufficient  for  an  almost  oamplete  restoration  of 
the  second  edition.  (1)  The  ohief  of  these  materials  is  the  abridgment  of  the 
whole  work ;  which  is  preserved  in  an  Oxford  Ms.  of  the  eleventh  century  (Barooe. 
182).  The  first  pages  of  the  Ms.,  with  the  title,  are  lost ;  and  the  work  was  identi¬ 
fied  by  some  passages  verbally  identical  with  passages  whioh  John  of  Damascus 
quotes  from*4  John  Malalas”.  (2)  Next  best  to  recovering  the  original  seoond 
edition  would  be  the  recovery  of  tne  Slavonio  translation  made  by  the  Bulgarian 
presbyter  Gregory  (o.  a.d.  900).**  Luckily,  large  parts  of  this,  in  Russian  form,  are 
preserved.  (3)  Numerous  excerpts  and  fragments  have  been  identified,  and  enable 
on  to  supplement  the  Oxford  text,  (a)  Four  Tusculan  fragments,  published  in  Mai’s 
Spieil.  Rom.,  vol.  ii.,  part  8,  and  identified  by  Patsig.  (6)  Excerpts  from  an  anony- 
ffioae  Chronicler  (end  of  ninth  oentury)  who  copied  Malalas,  published  in  Cramer’s 
Aneod.  Par.  2,  p.  166  sqq.  (c)  Constantinian  excerpts  wtpl  hi/BovAwv  published  from 
an  Been  rial  Ms.  by  Mommsen  in  Hermes  6,  366  sqq.  (d)  The  prefaoe  of  Malalas, 
with  the  beginning  of  Bk.  1,  in  Cod.  Par.  682  (tenth  oentury),  pubL  by  A.  Wirth, 
Chxonographische  Spane,  p.  3  sqq.  (1894).  (s)  Excerpts  in  Cod.  Par.  1886  (Cramer, 
Aneed.  Par.  2,  p.  281  sqq.).  (4)  The  Paschal  Chronicle  (seventh  oentury)  and  the 
Chronography  of  Theophanes  (beginning  of  ninth  century)  extracted  their  material 
largely  from  Malalas,  generally  adhering  verbally  to  the  original.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  very  important  for  the  restoration.  (6)  Other  writers  who  used  Malalas  have 
aleo  to  be  taken  into  consideration :  John  of  Ephesus,  Evagrius,  John  of  Antioch 
(see  below),  John  of  Nikiu,  John  of  Damascus,  George  Monaohus,  Cedrenus  (in¬ 
directly). 

Haury,  in  an  artiole  in  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  9,  887  sqq.  (1900),  has  made 
it  probable  that  Malalas  is  identical  with  Johannes  Scholastious,  who  acted  as 
apokrisiarios  of  the  Patriarch  Antioch  at  Constantinople  from  some  date  between  646 
and  569  to  his  death  in  677.  (Cp.  Theophanes,  ed.  De  Boor,  p.  240.  John 
of  Ephesus,  transl.  8ch6nf elder,  p.  76.)  Haury  also  makes  it  probable  that 
Malnlas  did  not  publish  the  first  edition  of  his  work  before  548. 

The  chronicle  of  Malalas  gives  the  impression  that  it  was  compiled  not  by  a 
rhetor  but  by  a  monk  whose  abyssee  of  ignorance  it  wonld  be  hard  to  fathom.  But 
though  in  itself  a  pitiable  performance,  it  is,  aB  Prof.  Krumbacher  observes, 
enormously  important  for  the  history  of  literature.  It  is  the  earliest  example  of 
the  Bysantiue  monastic  ohroniole,  not  appealing  to  educated  people,  but  written 
down  to  the  level  of  the  masses.  There  is  no  sense  of  proportion.  The  fall  of 
an  empire  and  the  juggling  of  a  mountebank  are  related  with  the  same  serious¬ 
ness.  Pages  and  pages  are  occupied  with  minute  descriptions  of  the  personal 
appearances  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war.  All  manner  of  trivial  gossip  Is 
introduced.  The  blunders  are  appalling;  e.p.,  Herodotus  is  placed  subsequent 
to  Polybius.  The  last  Books,  from  Zeno  forward,  are  important,  because  they 
are  written  by  a  contemporary,  and  Bk.  18  is  one  of  our  chief  sources  for  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  In  this  ohroniole  the  conventional  style  of  historio  prose 
is  deserted;  popular  idioms,  wordB,  and  grammatical  forms  are  used  without 
scruple.  Thus  it  is  44  the  first  monument  of  popular  Greek,  of  any  size,  that  we 
poeeese "  (Krumbacher).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  style  is  not 
evenly  preserved;  in  many  placet  Malalas  has  preserved  the  better  strle  of  his 
sources.  In  Bks.  1-17  prominence  is  always  given  to  events  oonneoted  with  his 
native  city,  Antioch. 

Malalas-problems.  When  it  was  shown  that  the  eighteenth  Book  of  Malslss 

M  Or,  some  think,  to  the  ninth  year  of  Justin,  A.D.  574  ;  because  a  Latin  Latereulns 
of  Emperors,  taken  from  Malalas,  comes  down  to  that  year.  This  document  (compiled  in 
the  eighth  century)  is  edited  by  Mommsen  in  Chron.  Min.  iii.,  p.  424  sqq.  It  seems  to  ms 
more  probable  that  the  last  entry  was  added,  on  bis  own  account,  by  the  author  of  an 
earlier  Latin  epitome  which  the  eighth  oentury  oompiler  used. 

m  Krumbacher,  on  the  authority  of  A.  S.  Chachanov,  states  that  there  is  a  Ms.  of  a 
Gregorian  translation  of  Malalas  at  Tiflis  (p.  829). 
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was  added  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  first  seventeen  *•  (nee  E.  W .  Brocta 
English  Historical  Review,  1892,  vol  vii.  p.  291  sqq. ;  op.  8.  Shestakov,  in  the  iSt 
part  of  the  Zapiski  of  the  University  of  Kazan,  1890),  the  question  arose  whether  ti* 
work  was  thus  revised  and  continued  by  Johannes  himself  or  by  another.  B* 
former  alternative  implies  that  Johannes  migrated  to  Constantinople  ;  for  pan 
Bk.  18  appears  to  have  been  composed  there,  not  at  Antioch,  though  part  of  it  shoe, 
Antiochene  influence;  this  falls  in  with  Haury’s  contention  (see  above).  It: 
second  alternative,  if  it  be  adopted,  raises  the  question  whether  the  editor  Mt 
oontinuator  may  not  to  a  large  extent  be  responsible  for  the  style ;  and  he  could  >* 
considered  responsible  for  obliterating  (though  not  completely)  indications  of  it* 
monophysitio  leanings  of  the  original  author.  For  this  question  see  C.  E.  dry*  • 
article  Zur  Johannes-frage,  in  Byzantinische  Zeitsohrift,  1896,  p.  422  ago. 

Bibliography .  A  full  list  of  the  numerous  works  (before  1897)  dealing  wni 
the  numerous  Malalas  questions  will  be  found  in  Krumbacher,  Geseh.  dsr  byz-  Lis 
(ed.  2),  p.  332-4.  Only  a  few  need  be  mentioned  here.  (1)  Editio  prinoeps,  Ct* 
mead-Hody,  Oxford,  1691,  reproduced  in  the  Bonn  Corpus,  1831.  The  text  coctno 
many  errors  from  whioh  the  Ms.  is  free  and  is  otherwise  inaccurate ;  see  J.  b 
Bury,  Collation  of  the  Codex  Baroooianus,  Byzantinische  Zeitsohrift,  1896,  Bd.  4 
Heft  2.  (2)  G.  Sotiriadis,  Zur  Kritik  von  Johannes  von  Antioohia,  1888.  E.  Patzu 

Unerkannt  nnd  unbekannt  gebliebene  Malalas- fragmente,  1891,  and  Johanon 
Antioohenus  nnd  Johannes  Malalas,  1892.  S.  Shestakov,  op.  cit .,  and  a  paper  « 
the  importance  of  the  Slavonic  translation  for  the  Greek  text  in  Vis.  Vr emeaa  t 

I,  p.  603  sqq.  E.  W.  Brooks,  op .  cit.  C.  E.  Gleye,  op.  dt.,  and  a  paper  on  sL 
Slavonic  Malalas  in  the  Archiv  ffir  slavische  Philologie,  16,  p.  678  sgg.  Then  -* 
also  much  on  Malalas  in  Gelzer’s  Sextus  Julius  Africanus  (1880-6).  F.  C.  Coer 
beare  shows  (The  Relation  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  to  Malalas,  in  Byz.  Ztsch.,  1901 

II,  395  sqq.),  with  the  help  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  that  Malalas  and  the  Pasch*. 
ohronioler  used  common  sources  independently.  V.  Istrin  has  discussed  Book  * 
of  the  Slavonic  translation  of  Malalas  in  the  Lietopis  of  the  Hist.-PhiL  Society  a 
Odessa  University,  x.  (Byz.-Slav.  section,  Otd.  vii.),  1902,  487  sqq. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  John  of  Antioch  who  was  distinguished  as  Malalas  if 
another  John  of  Antioch,  to  whom  a  large  number  of  exoerpts  preserved  in  vmiicm 
Mss.  are  ascribed.  His  existence  is  confirmed  by  Tzetzes,  but  the  question* 
his  date  and  his  literary  property  are  surrounded  with  the  (greatest  difficult** 
It  is  quite  dear  that  his  name  oovers  two  distinot  chroniclers,  of  whom  the  earlic' 
probably  lived  in  the  seventh  century  and  the  later  in  the  tenth.  But  it  is  still  » 
matter  of  controversy  whioh  is  which.  The  matter  is  of  considerable  impartaaer 
indirectly ;  it  has  even  some  bearings  on  historical  questions  (op.  above,  vol  i 
Appendix  24) ;  but  the  question  is  much  too  complicated  to  be  discussed  hors,  aut 
no  solution  has  been  reached  yet.87  It  will  be  enough  to  indicate  the  fragments  c 
question.  (1)  The  Gonstantinian  fragments  (exoerpta  de  virtutibus  and  de  insider 
of  which  the  last  refer  to  the  reign  of  PhooaB ;  (2)  fragments  in  Cod.  Paria,  1630 
(8)  the  44  Salmasian  ”  fragments  of  Cod.  Par.,  1763,  of  whioh  the  latest  refer  fc 
Valenti nian  iii. ;  (4)  fragments  of  the  part  relating  to  the  Trojan  War  preserved  m 
Codex  Vindobonensis  99  fhistorious),  under  the  name  of  Johannes  Sikeliotes.  Tfc 
first  three  groups  were  published  by  Muller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  535  sqq.,  and  t.  pp.  27. 
28,  while  (4)  is  partly  published  in  a  gymnasial  programme  of  Graz  by  A.  Heinnet. 
1892,  p.  2-10.  The  two  chronides,  represented  by  these  fragments,  may  be  di* 
tinguished  as  C  and  8 ;  and  the  question  is  whether  C,  from  which  the  Coustar 
tinian  fragments,  or  8,  from  which  the  Salmasian  fragments  are  derived,  is  th* 
earlier  work.  8  was  a  chronicle  of  the  same  style  as  that  of  Malalas  or  Theophane* 
Christian  and  Byzantine ;  C  waB  a  work  of 41  hellenietic  ”  character  and  dealt  wifi 
the  Roman  republic,  which  the  true  monkish  ohronographer  always  neglected.  Cp 
Pfttzig,  Joannes  Antioohenus,  4c.,  especially  p.  22,  who  upholds  the  view  that 
8  is  the  older,  and  that  C  was  oompiled  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  oentnxy.  (Cf 
the  works  of  Sotiriadis,  Patzig,  Gleye,  Gdzer,  cited  in  connexion  with  John  Malalas, 

88  More  precisely :  the  first  paragraphs  of  Bk.  18  belonged  to  the  first  edition. 

17  Prof.  Krumbacher  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  facts  (9 141)  In  his  History  at 
Byzantine  Literature. 
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ul  G  de  Boor,  Hermes  19, 128  tqq.,  1884  ;  46.  90,  821  tqq .,  1886 ;  By*.  Ztech., 
i93,  2,  196  tqq. ;  also  P&tzig,  Die  Abhangigkeit  dee  Jo.  Antioahenus  von  Jo. 
jalsaias,'  in  Byz.  Zteoh.,  1901,  10,  40  tqq.,  and  Die  rdmieohen  Qnelien  dee 
dxnasischen  Johannes  Antiochenus,  %b 1904,  18,  18  tqq.)  38 

For  the  Persian  wars  in  the  reign  of  Anastasias  we  have  the  valuable  Syriac 
story  of  Josua  Sty  liter,  known  to  Gibbon  through  the  abridged  Latin  trans- 
tion  of  Assemani  (Bibl.  Orient,  i.  262-283).  The  work  is  entitled  41 A  history  of 
e  time  of  affliotion  at  Edessa  and  Amida  and  throughout  all  Mesopotamia,"  and 
Ets  composed  in  a.d.  806-7,  the  last  date  mentioned  being  28  Nov.  506,  but  was 
x>b*bly  not  published  till  after  the  death  of  Anastasius.  It  contains  a  very 
^aphie  diary  of  the  events  at  Edessa  during  a  period  of  great  distress.  The 
amtive  of  the  Persian  invasion  begins  in  o.  xlviii.  The  original  text  was  first 
iblished  by  the  Abta  Martin  (with  French  transl.)  in  Abh.  of  the  Deutsche 
Lorgonl.  Gesellschaft,  6,  1  (1876) ;  but  this  has  been  superseded  by  the  edition 
f  W.  Wright,  with  an  English  version,  1882.  The  position  of  Josua  in  regard 
>  the  theological  controversies  of  the  day  is  treated  by  H.  Gelzer  in  a  paper  in  the 
yzssntinische  Zeiteohrift,  i.  p.  84  tqq .  (1892).  His  credibility  and > relation  to  other 
jtLroes  are  treated  by  E.  Merten,  in  the  commentationes  phil.  Jenenses,  vii.  f.  ii.,  141 
tq 1906.  Josua  was  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Chronicle  of  Edessa  (a.d.  201-540) ; 
«  L.  Hallier,  in  Texts  und  Untersuchungen,  ix.  1,  1892.  E.  W.  Brooks  has  edited 
Syrian  ohroniole,  embracing  the  years  a.d.  826-630,  with  English  translation  in 
io  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  53,  261  tqq.,  1899  ;  he 
>naiders  it  to  be  an  extract  from  the  Chronicle  of  James  of  Edessa  (ob.  708)  whioh 
an  used  by  Miohael  the  Syrian.  Tho  work  oontains  a  chronological  canon  as 
ell  as  brief  historical  notioes. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Zach arias  Rhetor,  bishop  of  Mytilene,  composed 
bout  a.d.  518,  throws  little  light  on  the  political  history  whioh  is  the  subject  of 
io  volume.  But  it  was  translated  from  Greek  into  Syriao  and  incorporated  in  a 
yriae  work,  which  was  oompiled  about  fifty  years  later,  and  goes  generally  by 
ae  name  of  Zacharias.  The  genuine  ZaohariaB  corresponds  to  Bks.  8-6  of  the 
ompilation,  whioh  consisted  of  twelve  Books  (Bk.  11  and  parts  of  10  and  12  are  lost), 
he  pseudo- Zaoharias  has  reoords  of  considerable  value  on  the  Persian  wars  and 
be  founding  of  Daras,  a  curious  notice  of  the  Nika  riot,  <feo.  Fragments  of  the 
ork,  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  were  published  and  translated  by  Mai  (Scr.  Vet. 
oil.  voL  x.),  but  the  work  in  its  more  complete  form  was  not  known  till  1870,  when 
.  was  published  by  Land  from  a  Ms.  in  the  British  Museum.  (The  genuine  Zaoharias 
an  been  translated  by  Rev.  F.  J.  Hamilton,  1892,  printed  privately.)  An  English 
ranslation  of  14  The  Chronicle  known  as  that  of  Zaohariah  of  Mytilene,"  by  F.  J. 
Laxnilton  and  E.  W.  Brooks,  has  appeared,  and  likewise  a  German  translation  of  the 
ame  work  by  K.  Ahrens  and  G.  Kruger,  1899. 

C.  8ollius  Modest  us  Apollinaris  Sidoniub  was  born  about  480*488  a.d.  He 
eionged  to  a  good  Lyonese  family ;  his  father  was  Praetorian  Prefect  of  Gaul 
a  a.d.  449,  a  post  whioh  hit  father  had  held  before  him.  Sidonius  married  Papia- 
ilia  of  Arverni,  daughter  of  Avitus.  His  relations  with  that  emperor  and  with 
is  successors  Major! an  and  Anthemius  are  notioed  by  Gibbon  (o.  xxxvi.).  In  a.d. 
69  or  470  Sidonius  became  bishop  of  Arverni ;  he  died,  before  he  reached  the  age 
f  fifty,  in  479.  The  years  of  his  episoopate  were  troubled,  owing  to  the  hostilities 
«tw<een  the  Visigoths  and  the  Empire.  Arverni  in  Aquitania  Prim  a  still,  but 
lone,  held  out  against  the  Goths,  till  476,  when  Sidonius  and  Eodioius  his  brother- 
n-law  were  captured  by  King  Eurio,  and  the  bishop  was  compelled  to  live  for  some 
ime  In  exile  from  his  see,  at  Tolosa  and  Burdigala.  His  literary  works  oonsist  of 
•  collection  of  twenty-four  poems,  and  of  nine  Books  of  Epistles.  These  epistles 
rere  written  evidently  with  the  intention  of  being  published,  and  each  Book  ap¬ 
peared  separately  (Book  i.  published  in  469,  ii.  in  472,  v.  in  474-5,  vii.  in  475  (fi). 
□  many  of  the  Letters  original  poems  are  inserted.  Books  iii.  v.  vii.  and  vUf. 

*  Gelser  has  conjectured  that  John  of  Antioch  may  be  the  same  as  John,  Patriarch  of 
Intioch,  a.d.  631-649.  The  work  would  then  have  been  composed  before  A.D.  681,  as  the 
luthor  of  the  Constantinlan  excerpta  de  virtutlbns  is  styled  44  John  the  monk".  Bnt  I 
(uestion  whether  it  would  have  been  forgotten  that  the  author  was  Patriarch. 
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contain  letters  of  greet  importance  lor  the  history  of  the  Visigoths.  Stases  feac 
oeased  to  write  longer  poems  before  a.d.  460,— that  is,  before  he  began  to  pchiisi 
letters  and  before  his  eaolesiastioal  oareer  began.  It  may  be  oonwenient  to  im» 
here  the  most  important  (most  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Gibbon)  chronological 


Yii.  Pan  eg.  diotns  Avito,  with  \ 

yi.  preface  and  V  ajx  456,  Jan.  1. 

viii.  propemptieon  I 

y.  Paneg.  diotns  Maioriano,  with  *1  4»R  * 

iv.  preface  / 

xiii.  ad  Maioriannm.  a.d.  *»(?).  . 

zxiii.  ad  Oonsentinm,  between  a.d.  461  and  466  (alter  Narbo,  wk_ 

the  poem  eelebrates,  had  become  Sc£k. 
aad  before  Theodoric,  whom  it  also  cv 
bra  tee,  died). 

ii.  Paneg.  dietue  Anthemio,  with  \ 

i.  preface  and  V  a.d.  468,  Jan.  1. 

iii.  propemptieon  J 

The  poetical  talent  of  Sidonins,  like  that  of  Glaudian  and  of  Merobandw. ** 
publicly  reoognised  at  Borne  by  a  statue  in  the  Poram  of  Trajan : 

inter  anotores  ntrineqne  flxam 
bybliotheoae. 


A.D.  456,  Jan.  1. 


A.D.  458  end. 


s,  died), 
of  ^kodi 


468,  Jan.  1. 


The  aoihoritatiye  edition  of  hie  works  is  that  of  O.  Lnetjohann  (in  the  Moo.  Go 
Hist. | ,  1887,  to  which  Mommsen  has  oontribated  a  short  biography  of  the  pa 
Hodgkin  (Italy  and  her  Invaders,  vol.  ii.)  has  an  Interesting  ohaptar  on  Skkc. 
with  some  prose  and  verse  translations  from  his  works. 

The  state  ol  Norieom  in  the  days  of  the  last  Emperors  of  the  West  is  gnpa. 
ally  described  in  the  Life  of  Saint  Severinus  by  an  eye-witness,  Euoxrma,  et 
was  with  the  saint  in  Norionm  when  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Raglans  and  it*, 
fellow-barbarians.  Severinus  was  buried  in  the  Lucullan  Castle  near  Napis*.  * 
the  bounty  of  the  lady  Barbaria,  and  a  monastery  was  established  in  the  str 
place.  Eugippias  became  its  abbot,  and  wrote  the  biography  ol  his  master  in  ^ 
51L  [Editions  by  H.  Sauppe,  1877,  in  the  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  and  by  P.  KnufL  ' 
Oorp.  scr.  eoo.  Lat.,  1886.] 

The  fragment  of  an  Italian  (Ravennate)  chronicle,  known  as  Akovyvus  Vu*= 
Past  n.,  and  recording  the  reigns  of  Odovaoar  and  Theodoric,  baa  been  taus 
already  in  vol.  iii.,  Appendix  1,  in  connexion  with  the  Chronica  Italics.  T± 
ehronicler  made  use  of  the  Vita  Severini  of  Eugippias.  He  writes  from  an  Iapm* 
point  of  view,  b peaks  loyally  of  Zeno,  and  constantly  describee  Theodosie  bj  i> 
title  Patricias,  which  keeps  in  mind  that  king's  theoretical  dependence  on  ^ 
Roman  Empire.  The  language  is  full  of  barbarisms,  and  there  seams  very  fra 
probability  in  the  conjecture  of  Waits  that  the  author  is  no  other  than  Bt£* 
Maximian  of  Ravenna,  whose  portrait  has  been  immortalised  in  mosaics  is  ^ 
Church  of  San  Vitale.  The  fragment  is  perhaps  not  continuous,  but  a  number  -> 
extracts,  bearing  on  Odovaoar  and  Theodorio,  strung  together  from  the  oep» 
ohroniole  (op.  Cipolla,  op.  tit.  infra ,  p.  80  agg.).  It  seems  likely  that  the  aw 
mens  author  wrote  during  the  civil  wars  whioh  followed  the  fall  of  the  Ostrogoth* 
kingdom.19  Recently  a  very  oomplete  study,  especially  of  the  Mss.,  has 
by  C.  Cipolla,  in  the  Bullettino  dell'  Instituto  storioo  i  tali  an  o,  No.  ii.  (1898),  p.  7-fc 
Op.  especially  sect.  iv.  p.  80  sgg.  [For  editions  see  above,  voL  iii.  p.  517.  Brir 
•noes  to  various  monographs  will  be  found  in  the  article  of  Cipolla.] 

Enkodiub,  the  son  of  Gallic  parents,  was  born  a.d.  474,  in  Liguria,  died  u 
581.  He  may  have  been  grandson  of  Ennodius,  pxoocnsul  of  Africa  sotr 
Honoring  and  Theodosius  II.  His  father's  name  may  have  been  Firminss.  * 
had  a  secular  education  in  the  Latin  classics,  and  was  oonsecr&ied  by  Epipbaa- 
of  Tioinnm  (whose  life  he  wrote)  before  a.d.  496.  He  went  to  Milan,  to  fiE v 
elerio&l  post,  before  aj>.  499,  and  from  Milan  most  of  his  lettea  are  written.  I* 


*  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.  i.  881. 
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f  •  of  Epipha&ioft  vu  oomposed  between  a.d.  601  end  604  (see  Vogel's  preface  to 
i  «  ed.,  p.  xviii.-xix.).  All  the  works  of  Ennodins  are  included  in  the  large  edition 
C  Vogel  in  the  Mon.  Oexm.  Hist.,  1886.  There  is  another  ed.  bj  Hartal  in  the 
orp.  scr.  eoc.  Lat.,  1682.  They  form  a  very  valuable  supplement  to  Gaesiodorus  for 
ae  history  of  Italy  under  Theodorio.  [Monograph :  Fertig,  Bnnodius  and  seine 

1868.] 

Oasbiodobub  has  had  the  misfortune  of  being  called  out  of  his  name.  His  full 
tea use  was  Flavius  Magnus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  Senator,  and  in  aooordance  with 
he  custom  of  the  time  he  was  always  known  by  the  last  name,  Senator .  We  do 
lo4  find  him  called  Cassiodorus  till  the  eighth  oentury  (by  Paul  the  Deacon,  Hist. 
-i^ng.  i.  26) ;  and  even  the  name  has  been  corrupted,  modem  scholars  following 
daflei  in  writing  Cassiodorius.  But  Mommsen,  who  at  first  approved,  has  now  oon- 
lemncd,  this  fashion,  and  adopts  the  trae  form  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
vMffiodorus.  This  name  points  to  the  derivation  of  the  writer's  family  from  Syria, 
rbej  settled  at  Soyllaoe  and  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  oentury  had  beoome  the  most 
influential  people  in  Brattii.  The  father  of  Senator  filled  financial  offices  under 
CMovacar,  administered  Sicily,  and  embraoed  the  cause  of  Theodorio,  who  rewarded 
him  by  the  less  distinguished  post  of  corrector  of  Brattii  and  Lucania.  The  in¬ 
feriority  of  this  poet  to  the  posts  which  he  had  already  ocoupied  may  have  been 
oom pengated  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  appointment  was  an  exception  to  the 
role  that  no  man  should  be  governor  of  his  native  province.  But  he  was  soon 
rmieed  to  be  prntorian  prefect  (after  a.d.  600).  The  son  was  bora  c.  490.  At  an 
ectrly  age  (twelve  or  thirteen  ?)  he  became  consiliariug  to  his  father,  and  he  became 
quaestor  between  the  years  607  and  611  (op.  Mommsen,  Proosm.  p.  z.)  and  drew  up 
state  papers  for  the  king.  Then,  like  his  father,  he  was  appointed  corrector  of  his 
native  province ;  became?  consul  ord.  in  a.d.  614 ;  and  was  promoted  to  be  magister 
offieiorum  before  a.d.  626.  In  a.d.  683  Amalasuentha  created  him  prntorian  pre¬ 
fect,  a  post  which  he  retained  under  Theodahat  and  Witigis.  The  dates  of  his  chief 
works  are  :  Chronicle ,  a.d.  619 ;  Gothic  History  in  twelve  Books,  between  a.d.  626 
and  638  (so  Mommsen ;  Usener  put  it  earlier,  618-21) ;  publication  of  his  Variae, 
a.d.  637.  He  also  wrote  various  theological  works  (including  a  compilation  of 
Church  History  from  Socrates,  Sosomen  and  Theodoret,  entitled  Historia  tripartita ; 
in  this  work  he  had  a  collaborator,  Epiphanius).  He  survived  a.d.  678.  He  had 
thrown  himself  thoroughly  into  the  Gothic  interest,  and  both  the  official  and  private 
oomspandenoe  contained  in  his  Variae  (epistolae)  are  a  most  valuable  mine  for  the 
history  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom.  His  weak  point  was  inordinate  literarv  vanity, 
&nd  the  tumid  pomposity  of  his  style,  tricked  out  with  far-fetched  metaphors  and 
conceits,  renders  it  often  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  elicit  the  sense.  Hodg¬ 
kin  observes  that,  next  to  Rhetoric,  “  Natural  History  had  the  highest  place  in  his 
Affections.  He  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  pointing  a  moral  lesson  by  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  animal  creation,  especially  to  the  habits  of  birds.”  A  short  extract 
found  in  a  Ms.  of  the  Institutions!  humanarum  rerum  of  Cassiodorus,  at  Carlaruhs, 
and  known  as  the  Aneodoton  Holder!,  was  edited  with  a  commentary  by  H.  Usener 
in  1877.  It  threw  new  light  on  some  points  connected  with  the  statesman's  bio* 
gxaphy.  The  Variae  have  been  edited  in  a  splendid  edition  by  Mommsen  (in  Moil 
Oerm.  Hist.,  1894).  A  large  volume  of  selected  translations  has  been  published  ty 
Hodgkin. 

The  Chronicle  (or  Consularla)  of  Cassiodorus  was  drawn  up  in  a.d.  619,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  consulship  of  Theodorio’s  son-in-law,  Euthario  Ciliioa.  The 
sources  which  he  used  were :  (1)  The  Chroniole  of  Jerome ;  (2)  the  Chronicle  of 
Prosper,  in  the  edition  published  in  a.d.  446  (op.  above,  voL  iii.,  Appendix  1),  for 
the  years  subsequent  to  the  end  of  Jerome's  Chron. ;  (8)  an  epitome  of  Livy ;  (4) 
the  history  of  Aufidina  Bassos  ;  (6)  Eutropius ;  (6)  the  Paaehale  of  Viotorius ;  (7) 
Consularia  Italioa  (see  above,  vol.  iii.,  App.  1).  “  Written  for  the  use  of  the  city 

populace,”  as  Mommsen  remarks,  it  contains  many  entries  relating  to  games  and 
the  buildings  in  Rome,  and  it  is  marked  by  some  interesting  blunders  in  gram¬ 
matical  form.  Finding  in  his  source,  for  instance.  Varans  st  Tertullo  c ones. 
Ujo.  410),  Cassiodorus  translating  this  into  the  nominative  ease  gives  Varan  si 
Tertullns.  See  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.  ii.  p.  112.  In  the  later  part  of  the  work 
he  has  mads  several  slight  additions  and  changes  of  his  own  in  the  notices  which 
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he  oopies  from  his  authorities,  out  of  regard  for  Gothio  feeling*.  Thus  Prep* 
reoorded  that  Ambrose  of  Milan  wrote  41  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith  n.  £2 
the  Goths  were  Arians ;  and  so  Gassiodorns  modifies  the  phrase  to  **  waoesj. 
the  Christian  faith  Again  Prosper  simply  states  that 44  Home  was  taken  by 
Goths  under  Alario  ” ;  Oassiodorus  adds  that  44  they  used  their  victory  vt: 
clemency  The  best  edition  is  Mommsen's  in  Chron.  Min.  ii.  p.  190  jot. 

Flavius  Cresoonius  Corippus,  a  native  of  Africa,  seems  to  have  held  the  ofcr 
of  a  tribune  or  a  notary,  in  that  branoh  of  the  civil  service  of  whioh  the  quasar 
of  the  Sacred  Palace  was  the  chief.90  He  was  an  old  man  at  the  death  ai  J;- 
tinian.91  He  wrote  two  poems  relating  to  contemporary  history,  both  of  c? 
greatest  interest  and  importance.  (1)  The  Johannid  celebrates  the  Moorish  w 
of  Johannes,  who  was  appointed  Magister  Militum  in  a.d.  646  (see  below.  Appear 
19).  It  was  unknown  to  Gibbon  and  was  published  for  the  first  time  by  Masrz 
ohelli  (librarian  of  the  Ambrosian  library)  from  the  Codex  Trivnltianus,  the  <n_* 
Ms.  now  known  to  exist.  (Other  Mss.  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  as  late  * 
the  sixteenth  century  have  disappeared.)  The  poem  contains  eight  Books  ;  the  & 
of  the  eighth  Book  is  miBsing,  and  there  are  other  lacunae."  Corippus  intrude 
a  sketch  of  the  events  in  Africa  whioh  preceded  the  arrival  of  John  (8,  54-4,  24; 
describing  the  oareer  of  Antala,  the  wars  of  Solomon  and  Areobindna.  The  pac 
must  have  been  composed  soon  after  the  derisive  viotory  of  John  in  a-o.  64S.  lb 
respect  shown  for  Athanasius,  the  praatorian  prefect,  suggests  that  be  was  still  c 
office  when  Corippus  wrote.  (2)  Towards  the  end  of  Justinian's  reign  Corijfs 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  present  at  the  ooronation  of  Justin  IL  L- 
eonnexion  with  this  Emperor's  accession  he  wrote  his  In  laudem  Just  ini  isp 
minor  is,  hoping  that  the  sovereign  would  help  him  in  his  need.  For  he  sens  v 
have  lost  his  property  in  the  troubles  which  broke  out  in  Africa  a  few  yean 
(see  below,  p.  680).  Compare,  Praefatio,  48,  nudatus  propriis.  This  poem  eoowte 
of  a  preface,  a  short  panegyric  on  Anastasius  the  quaestor  (who  probably  nee 
took  to  introduce  Corippus  to  the  Emperor),  and  four  Books.  It  has  been  repeated!.' 
edited,  and  has  been  well  elucidated  by  Fogginius  (1777).  For  its  oonteots  ** 
Gibbon,  0.  xlv.  The  critical  edition  of  Joseph  Partsoh  (in  the  Mon.  Germ.  Hist. 
1879,  has  superseded  all  previous  works.  Corippus,  it  may  be  observed,  then*: 
a  poor  poet  compared  with  Claudian,  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  historian 
He  has  no  scruples  about  introducing  barbarous  names  into  his  verse,  and  * 
consequently  less  allusive.  His  account  of  the  Moorish  nations  is  of  great  imperv 
anoe  for  the  geography  of  North  Africa.  We  meet  snoh  names  as  Si  leader. 
Naffur,  Bihraisan ;  snoh  a  line  as, 

Astuoes,  Anacutasur,  Celianus,  Imaclas. 

Count  Mabcelldtos  was  of  Illyrian  birth  and  Latin  was  his  native 
He  was  cancellarius  of  Justinian,  before  Justinian  asoended  the  throne  and  profcahir 
when  he  held  the  post  of  magister  equitum  et  peditum  in  pr assent i.  Some  rmn 
later,  before  the  death  of  Justin,  he  wrote  and  edited  a  chronicle,  beginning* 
the  accession  of  Theodosius  L,  where  Jerome  stopped,  and  coming  down  to 
death  of  Anastasias  ;  afterwards  he  continued  it  to  a.d.  684.  (Another  contempt?; 
ary  but  anonymous  author  subsequently  brought  it  down  to  a.d.  648.)  The  so me* 
of  Maroellinus  were  Orosius,  the  Consularia  of  Constantinople  (see  above,  vol.  1 ^ 
Appendix  1),  the  Consularia  Italioa,  Gennadies'  continuation  of  Jerome's  d*  TVu 
illus tribus,  and  one  or  two  ecclesiastical  works  (for  instance  a  life  of  Chryeostos. 
similar  to  that  of  Palladios).  See  preface  to  Mommsen's  edition  in  Chron.  Mis. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  89  sqq.  Maroellinus  contains  Borne  important  notioes  of  events  in  Ely? 
cum ;  and  for  Anastasius,  Justin  and  Justinian,  his  statements — always  provoking 
brief— have  a  very  high  value. 

90  8ee  Panegyr.  in  laudem  Anastas.  46*48. 

»76.  48. 

99  In  the  ed.  princeps  and  the  greatly  improved  Bonn  ed.  by  Bekksr,  it  is  divided  fctr 
seven  Books,  as  if  the  whole  eighth  were  missing.  But  G.  Loews  has  show*  that  Boot* 

4  and  6  were  wrongly  thrown  into  one,  so  that  6,  6,  7  should  be  6,  7,  8 ;  and  so  it  appro 
in  Partsch's  ed. 
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Victor  ToNNunrzvsiB'B  an  African  bishop,  wrote  under  Justinian  and  Justin 
.  a  chronicle  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  a.d.  666.  We  possess  the  most  im- 
►rtant  part  of  it  from  a.d.  444  forward.  For  Victor's  life  we  have  some  notices  in 
e  own  ohroniole  and  a  notice  in  Isidore's  De  viris  illustribus,  c.  49,  60.  He  took 
wrt  with  the  western  churchmen  against  Justinian  in  the  Three  Chapter  Contro- 
>rsy,  and  was  banished,  first  to  the  Balearic  islands  (a  oertain  emendation  of 
omxnsen  in  Viotor,  sub  onn.  a.d.  665)  and  after  other  changes  of  exile,  to  Egypt ; 
lally  in  a.d.  564-5  he  was  removed  to  Constantinople.  He  wrote  his  work  during 
is  exile.  Mommsen  has  shown  that  he  made  use  of  Western  Consularia  from  a.d. 
14  to  467 ;  of  Eastern  Consularia  from  a.d.  468  to  500  (except  for  a.d.  460,  464, 
55)  ;  but  of  Western  again  from  a.d.  501-568.  In  a.d.  668  he  suddenly  and  un- 
>oountably  ceases  to  date  by  consulships,  and  begins  to  date  by  the  years  of 
as ti iiiao's  reign.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  marking  the  years  after  Basil's 
insulate  a.d.  640  he  departs  from  the  usual  practice ;  he  calls  a.d.  641  not  the  first 
ut  the  second  year  post  oonsulatum  Basilii.  It  is  very  curious  that  he  makes 
mistake  about  the  year  of  Justinian's  death,  which  he  plaoes  in  Ind.  16  and  the 
irtieth  year  of  his  reign,  though  it  really  took  place  in  Ind.  14,  ann.  regn.  89. 
Edition:  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.  ii.  p.  178  eqq .] 

The  chronicle  of  Viotor  was  continued  by  a  Visigoth,  John  or  Biolarum.  He 
x>,  like  Victor,  suffered  persecution  for  his  religious  opinions.  He  had  gone  to 
onstantinople  in  his  ohildhood,  learned  Latin  and  Oreek,  and  had  been  brought 
p  in  the  Catholic  faith.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  returned  to  Spain, c.  a.d.  576, 
nd  was  banished  to  Baroino  by  the  Arian  king  Leovigild  on  aooount  of  his  religious 
pinions.  Exiled  for  ten  years  (till  a.d.  686),  he  was  released  by  Leovigild's  Catholio 
oooeaeor  Raocared,  and  foundea  the  monastery  of  BioUrum  (site  unknown).  After- 
nerds  he  became  bishop  of  Gerunda,  and  there  is  evidenoe  that  he  was  still  alive  in 
.d.  610.  His  ohroniole  differs  from  mo6t  others  in  that  it  can  be  studied  by  itself 
rithout  any  reference  to  sources.  For  he  derived  his  knowledge  from  his  own 
xperieuoe  and  the  verbal  communications  of  friendB  (ex  parte  quod  oculata  fide 
*r  vidimus  et  ex  parte  quae  ex  retain  fldelium  didicimue).  He  professes  to  be 
he  oontinuator  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Prosper,  and  Victor.  At  the  outset  he  falls 
nto  the  mistake  which,  as  we  baw,  Victor  made  as  to  the  date  of  Justinian,  and 
daoee  it  in  the  fifteenth  induction.  This  led  to  a  misdating  of  the  years  of  Justin 
I.,  and  he  oommits  other  serious  ohronologioal  blunders.  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min. 
i.  p.  909.  His  ohroniole  ends  with  the  year  a.d.  590.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
'ohn  always  speaks  with  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  Gothio  king  Leovigild,  who 
>anished  him.  [Ed.  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.  ii.  p.  907  sgg.] 

Fragments  of  the  Chronicle  of  Maximus  of  Cassaraugusta  have  been  preserved 
n  the  margin  of  Mss.  of  Viator  and  John  of  Biolarum,  extending  over  the  years  A4k 
L50  to  668  (perhaps  to  680).  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.  ii.  p.  291-8. 

Marius  (c.  a.d.  680-594),  bishop  of  Aventioum  (Avenohes),  wrote  a  ohroniole 
extending  from  a.d.  466  to  681.  Mommsen  has  shown  that  he  made  use  of  the 
3oneularia  Italics  and  the  Chronioa  Gallica  (cp.  above,  vol.  iii. ,  Appendix  1,  p.  617). 
Editions :  Arndt,  ed.  maior,  1875,  ed.  minor,  1878 ;  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.  ii.  p. 
127  eqq.] 

Isidorus  Junior  became  bishop  of  Hispalis  (Seville)  o.  a.d.  600-8,  and  died  in 
the  year  a.d.  636.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Sueves,  coming 
iown  to  the  year  a.d.  624.  It  is  preserved  in  two  reoensions,  in  one  of  which  the 
original  form  has  been  abbreviated,  in  the  other  augmented.  The  sources  of  Isidore 
were  Orosius,  Jerome,  Prosper  (ed.  of  a.d.  568),  Idatius,  Maximus  of  Saragossa,  John 
:>f  Biolarum.  He  used  the  Spanish  nra  («  Christian  mm  +  88);  Mommsen  has 
drawn  up  a  most  convenient  comparative  table  of  the  dates  (Chron.  Min.  ii.  p.  246- 
251).  Isidore  is  our  main  source  for  the  Spanish  history  of  the  last  hundred  years 
with  which  he  deals.  [Ed.  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.  ii.  241  eqq.,  to  which  are 
Appended  various  Additamenta  and  Continuations.  Monograph  :  H.  Hertzberg, 

**  He  was  bishop  of  the  eoclesU  Tonnennensis  (or  Tonnonnensis,  or  Tunnunensis)  in 
the  pror.  Carthaginiensis.  I  follow  the  spelling  adopted  by  Mommsen,  which  depends  on 
a  very  probable  ooqjectural  restoration  in  an  inscription  (<J.  I.  L.  8,  suppl.  12,652).  The 
termination  of  the  local  name  from  which  the  adjective  is  formed  seems  to  be  unknown. 
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Die  Historian  and  die  Chronikeu  des  Isidores  Ton  Seville,  1874 ;  BglAegl  err 
elusions  have  been  modified  by  Mommsen.] 

Gbbooby  or  Toubs  in  his  Histone  Franoorom  (best  edition  by  Arndt  and  Irk 
in  the  M.  G.  H.),  although  he  wrote  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  oeatury,  throve cs> 
light  on  the  great  Hunnio  invasion  of  Gaul  and  the  aareer  of  Aetina,  especially  by 
citations  from  a  lost  writer,  Benatus  Profuturus  Frigeiidus.  For  the  reigns  at  t» 
Frank  kings  Ghilderio  and  Chi od wig  he  is  our  main  guide.  The  sources  ci  a 
history  have  been  carefully  analysed  and  its  value  tested  by  M.  Monod  (in  hia  itw 
critique*  sur  lei  source*  de  Vhistoire  nUrouingienne ,  1872)  and  G.  W.  Junctac 
whose  history  of  the  reigns  of  Childerio  and  Chlodwig  has  been  translated  into  Fie® 
by  M.  Monod,  with  additional  notes  ( Hiitoire  critique  de*  rignee  de  Ckilderuk  * 
de  Chlodowech ,  1879).  Compare  also  F.  Stein,  Die  Urgesohichte  der  Fimnkm  » 
die  Griindung  des  Fr&nkenreiches  duroh  Chlodwig,  1897 ;  Dahn,  Die  Kfioipt  «r 
Gemanen,  voL  vii.  (see  above,  vol.  iii.,  p.  519,  n.  12) ;  G.  Kurth,  Ckms,  ed.  %  IStt 
Gregory’s  narrative  of  these  reigns  is  based  in  a  small  part  on  written  doeumea 
— consular  annals, — and  to  a  great  extent  on  popular  and  ecclesiastical  lngraih  * 
traditions.  To  the  first  olaas  belong  bk.  ii.,  chape.  18  and  19,  on  Childeric  (ta 
Annals  whioh  Gregory  used  here  are  conjectured  to  have  been  composed  in  Azgrn 
the  account  of  the  Burgundian  war,  a.d.  500,  in  chaps.  81  and  88 ;  and  a  few  of¬ 
fsets  and  dates.  Suoh  a  notice,  for  instance,  as : 

Chlodoveohus  rex  cum  Alarioo  rege  Gothorum  in  oampo  Vogladenm  c 

urbe  Piotava  miliario  oonvenit — 

dearly  comes  from  a  chronicle.  On  the  other  hand  the  story  of  Childexic's  fii 
to  Thuringia  and  marriage  with  Basina  is  clearly  from  an  oral  source  and  b. 
undergone  the  influence  of  popular  imagination.  G.  Kurth,  in  his  Histoire  podbfj 
des  Mdrovingiens,  1898  (to  whioh  references  have  been  made  above  in  the  tastes* 
to  the  text  of  ohap.  xxxviii.),  has  shown  that  many  Merovingian  legends  which  wer 
known  to  Gregory  and  have  affected  his  narrative  though  he  does  not  recount  th*x 
have  been  preserved  in  Fredegarius  and  the  Liber  Historic  Franoorom  (Gem 
Franco  rum).  These  works  the  anonymous  Chronicle  known  under  the  name  * 
Fredegarius  (seventh  century)  and  the  Liber  H.  F.  have  been  edited  by  B.  Kroeefc.  - 
the  Merovingian  series,  vol.  ii.  of  the  M.  G.  H.  (1888),  who  has  also  edited  in  th*cu» 
series,  vol.  iii.,  the  lives  of  a  number  of  Gallic  saints  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  oeotoce. 

The  determination  of  the  chronology  of  Chlodwig’s  reign  wonld  be  impoesv 
from  Gregory’s  data  alone ;  it  depends  partly  on  certain  data  of  his  oontempcnr 
Marius  of  Aventioum,  who  made  use  of  the  lost  South-Gallic  Awn*ia 
Thus  Marius  gives  a.d.  548  for  the  death  of  Theudebert  and  a.d.  561  for  Um  d— ^ 
of  Chlotachar.  We  know  from  Gregory  (a)  that  thirty-seven  years  elapsed  betw** 
the  death  of  Chlodwig  and  that  of  Theudebert,  and  (6)  that  Chlotachar  died  in  t? 
fifty-first  year  of  his  reign.  These  data  oombined  point  to  aj>.  510  or  511  as  & 
year  of  Chlodwig’s  death.  The  date  subscribed  to  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Octets 
(July  10,  511),  held  when  Chlodwig  was  still  alive,  proves  that  the  latter  is  the 
date.  The  older  chronology  of  Chlodwig’s  reign  has  been  corrected  in  ievts 
important  points  by  means  of  other  sources,  suoh  as  the  Vita  Vedastis,  by  Joe* 
(author  of  the  Vita  Columbani),  ed.  by  B.  Krusoh  in  the  Script,  rer.  German.,  19K 

For  Ai*-Tababx,  whose  Annals  are  important  for  Persian  history  in  the  ere 
century,  see  below,  voL  v.,  Appendix  1. 

The  Codkx  Jubtinianus  (see  chapter  xliv.)  is  our  most  important  eouxwe  for  th 
legislation  and  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Empire  from  a.d.  455  (date  of 
last  Novel  of  Maroian)  to  a.d.  534  (date  of  2nd  ed.  of  the  Code).  It  has  been  edit* 
by  Kruger  U884)  and  forms  vol.  ii.  of  the  Berlin  ed.  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Qrj  v 
For  the  study  of  the  Code,  Kruger’s  work,  Khtik  des  Justinianischen  Codex,  1857.  v 
important  The  legislation  of  Justinian  is  continued  in  the  Novelise,  a.d.  5844&a 
edited  by  Zaoharia  von  Lingenthal  in  2  vols.,  1881  (with  two  Appendices.  1*4 
and  1891).  An  important  ordinance  of  Anastasias  I.,  relating  to  the  admimssn 
tion  of  Libya  Pent&polis,  and  preserved  in  an  inscription  found  at  Ptolemais  and  tn» 
ported  to  the  Louvre,  has  been  edited  by  Zaoharia  von  Lingenthal  in  the  Bitranp 
beriohte  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  1879,  134  sqq. 

Coins.  (See  above,  vol.  iii.  p.  519.1  W.  Wroth's  Catalogue  of  the  Imperil 
Bys&ntlne  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  in  2  vols.,  1906,  is  now  the  beet  guide  v 
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»e  series  of  ooins  of  the  later  Bonmn  Emperors  from  Anastasias  I.  to  the  fall  of 
te  Empire.  It  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  historical  Introduction.  For  Jo«- 
nian :  M.  Pinder  and  J.  Friedlander,  Die  Miinzen  Justinians,  1848.  For  the 
tttrogothio  kingdom  :  J.  Friedlander,  Die  Mfinzen  der  Ostgothen,  1844. 

Monrnui  Works.  (Compare  above,  vol.  iii.,  Appendix  1,  p.  519-20.)  T.  Hodgkin, 
talj  and  her  Invadem,  vole.  iii.  and  iv.,  ed.  2.  Cb  Diehl,  Justinien  et  la  civilisation 
ysantine  an  vie  si&ole,  1901.  W.  Q.  Holmes,  The  Age  of  J  net!  nian  and  Theodora,  2 
dls.,  1905-1907  (includes  the  reigns  of  Anastasias  I.  and  Justin  I.).  F.  Martroye, 
•'Occident  A  l’epoque  bysantine:  Goths  et  Vandales,  1904  (inoludes  the  reign  of 
'beodorio,  the  declining  years  of  the  Vandal  kingdom,  and  the  Imperial  restoration', 
i.  M.  Hartmann,  Geeohiohte  Italians  im  Mittelalter,  vol.  i.  fDas  italienisohe  Kdni- 
raich),  1897.  Ch.  Diehl,  L’Afrique  bysantine,  1896.  For  the  Ostrogoths  from  a.d. 
54  to  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Theodorio :  L.  Schmidt,  Geeohiohte  der  deutsohen 
ttfcmme,  i.  125  sqq.  (see  above,  vol.  iii.  p.  519),  and  for  the  Visigoths,  under  Eurio  and 
Jsiie  IL,  the  same  work,  259  aqq.  [For  the  movements  of  the  barbarians,  from  the 
tbnologioal  and  anthropological  side,  W.  M.  F.  Petrie’s  Migrations  (Journal  of 
Lnlhropologioal  Institute,  vol.  xxxvi.,  the  Huxley  Lecture  for  1906)  shoula  have  been 
efemd  to  above  in  vol.  iii.,  Appendix  1.] 

For  relations  with  Persia :  Bawlinson,  The  Seventh  great  Oriental  Monarchy, 
876  ;  K.  Gdterbock,  Byzanz  und  Persian  in  ihrem  di  plomati ech - vdlkerreoh  tlioben 
testa!)  ungen  im  Zeitalter  Justinians,  1906.  (Compare  also  J.  Labonrt,  Le  Christ- 
aoiame  dans  l’empire  perse  sous  la  dynsstie  sassanide  (224-682],  ed.  2,  1904.)  V. 
Thspot,  La  frontidre  de  lEuphrate  de  Pompta  &  la  oonqudte  arabe,  1907. 

Special  monographs,  <ftc. :  A.  Rose,  Anastasias  I.,  1882 ;  E.  Merten,  De  Bello  Pergioo 
b  Anastasio  gesto,  in  Commentationes  philol.  Jenenses,  VII.,  faso.  II.,  141  sgg.,  1905 ; 
jord  Mahon  (afterwards  Earl  Stanhope),  Life  of  Belisarius,  ed.  2, 1848 ;  T.  Hodgkin, 
rbeodorie  the  Ostrogoth,  1891 ;  G.  Pfeilsohifter,  Der  Ostgoienkdnig  Theoderieh  der 
}vo see  and  die  katholische  Kirche  (Mfinster),  1896 ;  J.  Bryce,  art.  on  Justinian  in 
ho  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography;  L.  M.  Hartmann,  art.  on  Belisarius  in 
r*auly-Wiiuiowa,  Realenoyklopadie ;  A.  Debidour,  L’impdratrioe  Theodora,  1885; 
P.  Jdrs,  Die  Reiohspolitik  Kaiser  Justinians,  1898;  H.  Leuthold,  TJntersuchungen 
mr  ostgotiochen  Geeohiohte  der  Jahre  585-587, 1908. 

On  the  military  establishment  of  the  Empire  in  Justinian's  reign,  see  H. 
Delbrttek,  Gesohiohte  der  KriegBknnst,  ii.  2,  1902  ;  C.  Benjamin,  De  Insttaiani  imp. 
total*  quaestiones  mi li tares,  1892 ;  O.  Seeok,  article  on  BnoeBarii,  in  Panly-Wlssowa, 
QL*alenoykIop£die ;  V.  Chapot,  op.  cit .,  112  sqq. 

For  Ganl  (in  addition  to  monographs  cited  above  under  Gregory  of  Toots)  : 
Latvians,  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  ii.  1,  1908. 

For  Britain :  J.  R.  Green,  Making  of  England,  4th  ed.,  vol.  i.,  1897 ;  W.  H. 
Stevenson,  Dr.  Guest  and  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain,  in  English  Historical 
Review,  Oct.  1902  ;  H.  M.  Chadwick,  The  Origin  of  the  English  Nation,  1907. 

Law  (o.  xliv.).  Of  older  histories  (19th  century)  of  Roman  law,  it  is  enoogh 
io  mention  8a vigny,  Gesohiohte  des  rdmisehen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  ed.  2,  7  vole., 
1854-61 ;  and  Walther,  Gesohiohte  des  rdmisehen  Rechts  bis  auf  Justinian,  1840. 
Among  numerous  German  treatises  of  more  recent  date  may  be  singled  out :  O.  Karl- 

Rdmische  Reohtsgesohiohte,  vol.  i.  Staatereoht  nnd  Rechtsqnellen,  1885 ;  voL  ii. 
Privatreeht  und  Strafreeht,  1901 ;  C.  Salkowski,  Lehrbuch  der  Institutionen  nnd  der 
Geaohiohte  des  rdmisohen  Privatreohts,  1888*;  R.  8obm,  Institutionen  des  rdmisehen 
Reohte,  ed.  5,  1891  (English  translation,  1892) ;  Mommsen,  Rdmisohes  Strafreeht, 
1899 ;  A.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Der  rdmisohe  Civilprozess,  8  vole.,  1864-6.  Of 
P*renoh  manuals,  besides  the  work  of  Aooariss  referred  to  in  many  of  the 
editorial  notes  on  ohap.  xliv.,  may  be  mentioned  F.  Girard,  Manuel  lldmentafre 
do  droit  romain,  ed.  2,  1898.  Of  the  English  literature,  may  be  specially 
recommended :  J.  Muirhead,  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Private  Law  of  Rome, 
2nd  ed.  bv  Goudy,  1899 ;  H.  J.  Roby,  Roman  Private  Law  in  the  times  of 
Cicero  and  the  Antonines,  2  vols.,  1902 ;  and  the  same  scholar’s  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  Justinian's  Digest,  1884. 

The  sources  for  Roman  law  are  treated  in :  Kriiger,  Gesohiohte  der  Quel  leu  and 
Uttemtur  des  rdmischen  Reohte,  1888 ;  Kipp,  Gesohiohte  der  Qaellen  des  rdmischen 
Rechts,  ed.  2, 1908 ;  Costa,  Storia  dells  fanti  del  diritto  Rosnano,  1909. 
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2.  ODOVACAB’S  GRANT  TO  PIBRIU8 — (P.  60/ 

An  interesting  memorial  of  the  administration  of  Odovacar  survive*  in  ibk 
of  donation  to  his  Count  of  Domestics,  Pieriug.  The  papyrus  document  Idaitc  s. 
Ravenna  in  a.d.  489)  is  preserved  in  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  at  Naples,  the 
at  Vienna.  It  was  published  in  1805  in  Marini's  Papiri  diplomatic*  (No.  JxxxiL  i 
128),  but  the  English  reader  will  find  it  convenient  to  consult  the  text  (with  a  ek- 
exposition)  in  Hodgkin’s  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  iii.,  note  B  (p.  165  sqq.).  Odorws 
granted  his  minister  estates  which  were  to  yield  an  income  amounting  to  the 
of  about  £414.  These  estates  were  (l)iin  the  territory  of  Syracuse,  (2)  the  tabas 
Meleda  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Pierius  had  already  reoeived  these  lands,  b ul  - 
they  only  produoed  about  £390,  Odovacar  completes  in  this  document  the  prom* 
revenue  by  adding  some  small  farms  to  the  Syracusan  estate,  calculated  to  via? 
£24  9s.  (so  that  Pierius  gained  an  additional  9s.  or  }  of  a  solidus).  The  doasmtr 
is  not  signed  by  Odovacar.  It  is  probable,  as  Dahn  observes  (Kdnige  der  Germane 
ii.  48),  that  he  oould  not  write. 

3.  THE  SOURCES  FOR  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MONA8TICISM  IN  EGYPT— 

(C.  XXXVIL) 

The  origin  of  monastioism  in  Egypt  has  been  studied  critically  in  recent  nt 
and  there  is  a  considerable  literature  on  the  subject  The  most  important  pnhlimc^ 
are  Am^lineau's  Monuments  pour  servir  4  l’histoire  de  l’Agypte  ohrdtienne  au  iw  r 
v®  sidoles  (1888-94),  and  Dom  C.  Butler's  critical  edition  of  the  Lanai ac  Hhloq  v 
Palladius,  in  2  vols.  (1898,  1904 ;  Texts  and  Studies,  vol.  vi.),  with  a  complete  ft:* 
of  the  material.  The  result  of  these  researches  and  those  of  several  German  scholar* 
notably  Preuschen  and  Griitzmaoher,  has  been  to  vindicate  the  historical  vain*  at  u 
sources  against  the  scepticism  whioh  was  widely  felt  after  the  appearance  a i  Wc= 
garten's  Der  Ursprung  des  Mdnchtums  im  naohkonstantinisohen  Zei  taller,  1877. 

The  chief  sources  are  as  follows : 

The  Life  of  Antony  (who  was  bom  c.  250,  organized  monasticiun  c.  905,  An 
c.  8561)  is  now  believed  by  many  scholars,  including  Preussen  and  Grdtxmaehff  * 
have  been  really  composed  by  Athanasius,  to  whom  tradition  ascribed  it.  A  Svn* 
version  is  published  in  Bedjan,  Acta  Martyrum  et  Sanctorum,  vM  1895. 

The  Life  of  Macarius  of  Egypt  (became  a  monk  in  Soete  c.  830,  died  c.  3901  fc* 
Serapamon  has  been  preserved  in  Coptic  and  in  Syriao ;  the  former  version  is  edict 
by  Amdlinean,  op.  cit.,  iii.,  the  latter  by  Bedjan,  op.  ctf.,  v. 

There  are  several  redactions  of  the  Life  of  Pachomius,  whose  importance  w 
not  appreciated  by  Gibbon  (bom  c.  292,  founded  osnolitic  monastery  at  Tabers:' 
c.  318,  died  c.  346),  in  Greek,  Latin,  Coptio  and  Arabic.  The  Greek  is  printed  in  km 
Sanctorum,  May  14,  App.  25-51 ;  the  Coptio  and  Arabic  in  Amdlineau,  op.  cit.  i 
(1889) ;  one  Latin  version  in  Rosweyd,  Vit©  Patrum  (1615),  112  sqq .,  and  another  z 
Surius,  Historic  sen  Vit©  Sanctorum,  sub  May  14.  The  Latin  versions  depend  <x 
the  Greek  life  and  the  Paralipomena  de  ss.  Pachomio  et  Theodore  (also  called 
Asoetioon),  printed  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  foe .  cit.,  and  Butler  thinks  that  this  is  pr> 
ably  also  trae  of  the  Coptio  versions. 

The  Life  of  Schnoudi  (abbot  of  Paohomian  monastery  in  the  fifth  century,  £« 
o.  451)  is  preserved  in  Coptic  documents-  published  in  Amdlinean,  op.  cit.,  i.  1 
This  monk  is  the  subject  of  a  study  by  Leipoldt,  Sohenute  von  Atiipe,  1908  (Ten 
and  Untersnchungen,  N.F.,  x.  1). 

The  letter  of  Ammon  to  Theophilns  of  Alexandria  (Acta  Sanctorum,  for. 

347  sqq.)  contains  an  aocount  of  Theodore,  successor  of  Pachomius  (died 
Ammon  went  to  Tabennisi  in  352. 

The  Regul©  of  Antony,  Macarius  and  Pachomius  are  published  in  Holalen,  Coaa 
Regnlaram  (1663),  and  in  Migne,  P.G.,  vols.  xl.  and  xxxiv.  On  the  Rcgnla  Anfcvu 
see  Gontzen,  Die  Regel  des  h.  Antonios,  1896,  who  has  shown  that  it  ii  art 
genuine. 

1  These  and  the  other  dates  in  this  Appendix  are  taken  from  Bntler*s  Cbroootagn 
table,  op.  cit.,  ii.,  c.-cii. 
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Oaasian  has  given  an  aooount  of  monastic  life  in  Egypt,  baaed  on  hia  visits  to 
.  i  country  m  the  last  decade  of  the  fourth  oentory  (but  he  did  not  visit  the  Thebaid), 
His  Gollationes  and  Instituta. 

The  Pint  Dialogue  of  Sulpimus  Severua  contains  an  aooount  of  the  visit  of 
stuxnlan  to  Egypt  and  Palestine  in  a.d.  402*6. 

The  Histone  Monaohorum  in  JSgypto  describes  a  visit  of  seven  persons  to  Egypt 
a..d.  894-6.  The  Latin  text  (published  by  Rosweyd,  Vito  Patraxn,  Bk.  ii.)  was 
»  work  of  Rnfinus,  but  has  recently  been  shown  by  Butler  (op.  tit.,  i.  267  *qq.)  to 
a.  translation  from  a  Greek  original  whioh  is  extant  and  has  been  edited  by 
*osehen  in  his  Palladius  und  Rnfinus,  1897. 

Palladios,  the  author  of  the  Historia  Lausiaoa  (and  of  a  life  of  John  Chrysostom, 
i  above,  voL  iii.,  Appendix  1,  p.  610),  was  born  o.  868,  led  the  asoetio  life  in  Egypt 
Nitria  and  elsewhere  o.  389*99,  became  bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  400,  was  again 
Egypt  as  an  exile  406*12,  and  wrote  his  T&  \oxxtiok6w  o.  420  at  the  suggestion  of 
usos,  the  chamberlain  of  Theodosius  11.  Three  Latin  translations,  representing 
ree  recensions,  of  the  Historia  Lausiaoa,  were  printed  by  Bosweyd,  op.  oil.,  voL 
i.  :  A,  the  longest,  in  the  body  of  the  work  (704  *qq.)t  the  others,  B,  C,  in  an  Appendix 
13  $qq.  and  978  $qq.);  and  it  was  generally  assumed  that  A  represented  the 
.ginai.  The  Greek  of  B  was  first  printed  by  Meursius  in  1616.  [A  longer  text, 
>fesaing  to  correspond  to  A,  was  published  by  Pronto  Duoaeus  in  1624  (Migne,  P.  G., 
L  zzziv.),  but  it  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  editor,  based  on  the  text  of  Meursius, 
d  does  not  represent  a  Ms.  tradition  (Butler,  op.  cit.t  ii.,  xxiv.).]  The  outoome  of 
i tier’s  researches  is,  briefly  stated,  that  C  may  be  set  aside  as  an  incomplete  and 
terpolated  redaction  (to  which  no  Greek  text  corresponds) ;  that  B  represents  the 
iginal  work  of  Palladius ;  and  that  A  is  a  patchwork  in  which  the  composition  of 
.iiadius  and  the  Historia  Monaohorum  have  been  oombined.  Besides  the  numerous 
©ek  Mss.  and  the  Latin  versions,  there  are  partial  but  very  ancient  Syriao  versions, 
rich  are  of  great  importance  in  the  problem  of  restoring  the  original  text.  To  his 
tical  text,  Butler  has  added  valuable  historical  notes. 

[Modern  literature  on  early  monasticUm  (besides  works  already  quoted).  Har- 
ck.  Das  Mdnohtum,  seine  Ideale  und  Beine  Gesohiohte,  ed.  6,  1901.  Amdlineau, 
tude  historique  sur  St.  Pachdme,  1888.  Mayer,  Die  christliche  Askese,  ihr  Wesen 
id  ihre  gesohichtliohe  Entfaltung,  1894.  Griitzmacher,  Pachomius  und  das  klteste 
losterleben,  1896,  and  artiole  on  Mdnohtum  in  Herzog  and  Plitt,  Realenoyklop&die, 
*08  ;  Ladeuse,  Le  odnobitisme  Pakhomien,  1898 ;  Zookler,  Askese  und  Mdnohtum, 
1.  i.  ed.  2, 1897 ;  Holl,  Enthusiasms  und  Bussgewalt  belm griechisohen  Mdnohtum, 
:98  ;  Dom  1.  M.  Besse,  Les  Moines  d'Orient  antdrieurs  au  Concile  de  Chaloddoins, 
OO ;  Schiwietz,  Das  morgenlandische  Mdnohtum,  i.,  1904 ;  and  the  excellent 
^ssian  work  of  I.  Troitski,  Obozrienie  Istochnikov  nachal’noi  istorii  egiptetskago 
onaaheetva,  1907  (Sergiev  Posad).  For  the  influence  on  Christian  monasticism  of 
e  ascetic  reoluses  of  Serapis  see  Preuschen,  Mdnohtum  und  Sarapiskult,  ed.  2, 1908. 
ordinal  Rampolla’s  important  work  on  Melania  the  Tounger  (of  whom  there  is  a 
>tice  in  the  Historia  Lausiaoa,  p.  155,  ed.  Butler)  has  been  referred  to  above,  p.  76, 
»te  65.] 

The  history  of  monasticism  in  Palestine,  where  Hilarion  (a.d.  291-871)  occupies 
r  no  what  the  same  position  as  Pachomius  in  Egypt,  is  derived  from  the  lives  of 
*  great  abbots  (Hilarion,  Chariton,  Euthymius,  Sabas,  Theodosius,  do.)  as  well  as 
>e  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  work  by  Father  Oltarzhevski  (Palestinskoe  Mona- 
leetvo  s  iv.  do  vi.  vieka,  18961,  though  it  oontains  a  great  deal  of  material,  seems 
be  superficial  and  unmethoaioal. 

For  the  growth  of  monastioism  In  Constantinople  :  E.  Marin,  Lee  moines  de 
onstantinople,  depuis  la  fondation  de  la  ville  josqu’4  la  mort  de  Photi us  (830-898), 
<97.  Cp.  Pargoire,  Lee  ddbuts  du  monachisme  i  Constantinople,  in  Revue  dee 
lastions  historiques,  65,  67  sqq.t  1899. 

4.  ULFILAS  AND  THE  GOTHIC  ALPHABET— (P.  82) 

The  statements  of  Gibbon  that  the  alphabet  of  Ulfilaa  consisted  of  twenty-four 
tiers,  and  that  he  invented  four  new  letters,  are  not  quite  aocurate.  The  Goths 
•fore  Ulfilas  used  the  Runic  alphabet,  or  futhorc  (so  sailed  from  the  first  six  Utters), 
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consisting  of  twenty-four  signs.  Ulfilas  based  his  alphabet  an  the  OvNittc. 
the  Greek  order ;  and  adapted  it  to  the  requirements  of  Gothic  spawn.,  fc. : 
alphabet  has  twenty-five  letters ;  five  of  them  are  derived  from  the  Beanie,  cm  fe 
the  Latin  (S),  and  one  is  of  uncertain  origin.  This  uncertain  letter  has  the  1^3 
Q,  and  corresponds,  in  position  in  the  alphabet,  to  the  Greek  numeral  Ik  ?  , 
tween  E  and  Z ).  It  iB  remarkable  that  the  letters  0  and  V  are  interchanged.  * 
adopted  to  represent  t  ht  and  occupies  ninth  place,  corresponding  to  0V  while  0  a  ■ 
for  the  sound  W  and  holds  the  place  corresponding  to  f.  Thus  the  two  adtoa 
symbols  which  Gibbon  selects  for  special  mention  are  Greek,  bet  applied  to  a  diSs 
nse.  The  English  equivalents  of  the  Gothio  letters  are  as  follows,  in  alphits 
order : — 

A,  B,  G,  D,  E,  Q,  Z,  H,  Th,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  J  (runic),  U  (runic),  P.  B  <nn 
S,  T,  V,  F  (runic),  Ch,  W,  O  (runic). 

The  fragmentary  remains  of  the  work  of  Amentias,  bishop  of  SiUstrs 
Ulphila  episoopo  gothorum,  were  published  first  by  Waits,  Usher  am 1  Lebeu  mi  : 
Lehren  des  Uifila  (Hanover,  1840).  It  has  been  re-edited  by  F.  Kaufmen.  Ic 
nnd  Untersuchungen  zur  altgermanisoben  Beligionsgeschichte,  I.  (Stmeaheag.  lx* 
Bee  also  G.  Kaufmann,  Kritische  Untersuehung  der  Quellan  sur  Gecohicht*  Cjj 
in  Haupts  Zeitsohrift  ffir  deutsokes  Alterthum,  87, 193  $qq.9  1883  ;  and  H  A^- 
Zeitsohrift  fur  nenteetamentliobe  WisBensehaft,  I.  (1900).  Them  is  an  &e- 
monograph  on  Ulfilas  by  G.  A.  Soott,  Ulfilae,  Apostle  of  the  Goths  (Oam  hm- 
1885. 


6.  GIBBON  ON  THE  HOUSE  OF  BOURBON — (P.  176) 

“  A  Julian  or  Semiramis  may  reign  in  the  North,  while  Aroadlua  and  Bjbtj 
again  slumber  on  the  thrones  of  the  House  of  Boor  Urn.” 

Thus  the  passage  appeared  in  the  first  quarto  edition  (1781).  In  his  Act*, 
graph y  (Memoir  E,  in  Mr.  Murrayfs  edition,  1896,  p.  824)  Gibbon  makes  the  fail 
ing  statement  in  a  footnote : — 

“  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Louis  XVI.  is  a  great  reader,  and  a  rmt 
of  English  books.  On  the  perusal  of  a  passage  of  my  History  (voL  iii.  p.  636h 
seems  to  compare  him  with  Aroadius  or  Honorius,  he  expressed  his  r eemrirc^ 

the  Prince  of  B - ,  from  whom  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  me.  I  shall 

disclaim  the  allusion  nor  examine  the  likeness ;  but  the  situation  of  the  iefa  Ess 
France  excludes  all  suspicion  of  flattery,  and  1  am  ready  to  declare  that  l bt  a -1 
eluding  observations  of  my  third  Volume  were  written  before  his  aomnricr  to  * 
throne.11 

Gibbon,  however,  altered  the  words  “  House  of  Bourbon  ”  to  “  South  "  s  * 
later  edition,  thus  making  the  allusion  ambiguous. 

7.  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  OSTBOGOTHIG  KINGDOM  TO  THE  BOKi' 

EMPIRE— (P.  801) 

The  administration  of  Italy  under  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  constitutional  poti 1 
of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  as  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  subject  to  the 
Emperor  have  been  elucidated  by  Mommsen  in  his  Ostgotische  Studied  (pabiwfc 
in  Neues  Archiv,  xiv.),  on  which  the  following  account  is  based. 

The  formal  relation  of  Italy  to  the  Empire,  both  under  Odov&oar  and  tr> 
Theodoric,  was  much  closer  and  dearer  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  states  ruH 
Germans.  Practically  independent,  it  was  regarded  officially  both  at  Borne  a at » 
Constantinople  as  part  of  the  Empire  in  the  fullest  sense.  Two  circumstaneK  c 
hibit  this  theory  very  dearly.  Odovacar  and  Theodoric  never  used  the  years  0 1  tb* 
own  reigns  for  the  purposes  of  dating,  as  the  kings  of  the  Visigoths  did.  8eec* 
the  right  of  naming  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  which  had  belonged  to  the  Lr 
peror  reigning  in  the  West  was  transferred  by  the  oonsent  of  the  Emperors  Zeno  c 
Anastasius  to  Odovacar  and  Theodoric.  A  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  systec  ' 
consular  nomination  in  the  fifth  oentuxy  may  be  useful.  The  rule  was  tksi  to 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Emperors  should  each  nominate  one  of  the  two  ms  ** 
were  to  be  consuls  for  the  one  and  undivided  Empire.  But  as  a  rule  the  two  mg* 


6.  FAMILY  POLICY  OF  THEODOBIO — (P.  196) 

Theodoric’s  system  of  connecting  himself  hy  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  Teutonic  monarohs  of  Western  Europe  may  be 

illustrated  by  a  genealogical  table. 
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were  not  published  together.  The  name  of  the  Western  oonsnl  was  not  bun  i 
the  East,  nor  that  of  the  Eastern  in  the  West,  in  time  for  simultaneous  paSbkml  i 
Henoe  the  onstom  of  successive  publication.  But  there  are  exceptions.  Bctnaw 
and  530  there  are  twenty-three  years  in  which  the  consular  names  were  puh&m 
together.  Four  of  these  are  cases  in  which  two  Emperors  are  colleagues  in  sb 
consulate,  and  as  this  was  evidently  the  result  of  prearrangement,  the  sinmltanao 
publication  is  explained.  All  the  other  oases,  whether  of  two  private  persona  c:  4 
an  Emperor  and  a  private  person,  are  peculiar.  In  more  than  half  of  them  lfco 
sen  has  shown  that  both  consuls  belonged  to  the  same  half  of  the  Empire  abettor 
East  or  West;  thus  in  437  both  Aetins  and  Sigisvoltns  belonged  to  the  Wa 
and  of  the  other  cases  there  is  not  one  in  which  it  oan  be  proved  that  they  helms* 
to  different  divisions.  We  can  infer,  with  Mommsen,  that  in  these  cases  oee  d 
two  nominators  resigned  his  right  in  favour  of  the  other,  and  that  both  eoc*~u 
were  nominated  by  the  ruler  of  that  division  of  the  Empire  to  which  they  r effec¬ 
tively  belonged.  This  aooounts  for  the  simultaneous  publication.  In  the  van 
473  to  479  no  oonsul  was  nominated  in  the  West,  on  account  of  the  onset  tied  os 
ditions,  but  in  479  Zeno  must  have  oonoeded  to  Odovaoar  the  right  of  nominates 
for  one  of  the  consuls  of  480,  Basilius,  almost  oertainly  belonged  to  the  We*  sm 
was  recognised  in  the  East ;  and  from  this  date  we  have  a  series  of  ocmrais  f 
pointed  in  the  West  up  to  the  year  of  Odovacar’s  death  (493).  This  right  did  »» 
immediately  pass  to  Theodorio,  because  Anastasius  did  not  immediately  recqga# 
him.  And  so  from  498  to  497  the  Consular  Fasti  exhibit  exclusively  Ragysi 
consuls.  This  showB  Theodorio's  tact.  He  would  not  widen  the  breach  with  c- 
Emperor  by  assuming  the  right  of  naming  a  consul  without  his  consent.  Bet  a 
497  matters  were  arranged,  and  from  498  Theodorio  names  one  consul  annually,  e* 
Odovaoar  had  done.  In  522  the  Emperor  Justin  waived  his  own  nomination  ar*‘ 
permitted  Theodorio  te  name  both  consuls  (Symmaohus  and  Boethius).  There  v* 
one  limitation  which  Theodorio  recognised  in  this  matter :  he  oould  not  amt 
ate  a  Goth,  only  Romans  oould  fill  the  consulship,  and  indeed  only  Romans  ecuk 
fill  the  other  magistracies.  The  rule  is  corroborated  by  the  single  exception  a 
519  Euthario,  the  king’s  son-in-law,  was  oonsnl.  But  it  is  expressly  recorded 
this  nomination  was  not  made  by  Theodorio  ;  it  was  made  by  the  Emperor.  Tb. 
shows  that  in  the  capitulations  of  the  arrangement  of  497  between  the  Governm*^ 
of  Constantinople  and  Theodorio,  it  was  provided  that  a  Goth  should  not  be  appoints 
oonsul.  When  the  king  desired  an  exception  in  his  son-in-law's  favour,  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Emperor. 

The  capitulation  which  excluded  Goths  from  the  consulship  extended  also  to  w 
the  oivil  offices,  which  were  maintained  under  Ostrogothic  rule,  as  they  had  beer 
under  Odovaoar.  There  was  still  the  Praetorian  Prefect  of  Italy,  and  when  Tb» 
doric  acquired  Provenoe,  the  office  of  Praetorian  Prefect  of  Gaul  was  revived.  Thm 
wus  the  vicarius  urbis  Romae,  as  before.  There  were  all  the  provincial  goveoua 
divided,  as  of  old,  into  the  three  ranks  of  consulates ,  corrector**  and  pros* 
There  were  the  two  finance  ministers,  the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum.  and  tb» 
comes  rerum  privatarum.  Anastasius  instituted  a  new  financial  officer,  the  ccmn 
patrimonii ,  who  had  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  comes  r.  priv.  and  Theo&s% 
followed  his  example.  But  in  this  case  he  did  not  oonform  to  the  rule  which  a 
eluded  Goths ;  several  of  his  comites  patr.  have  German  names.  The  office  doe# 
not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  regular  State  office ;  or  perhaps,  as  it  was  is 
stituted  subsequently  to  the  capitulations,  they  did  not  apply  to  it.  All  the  <^lci£ 
or  staffs  of  subordinate  officials,  were  maintained  under  Theodorio's  regime.  In  ik 
State  documents  (in  the  Variae  of  Cassiodorus)  we  often  read  of  officium  nostrum 
this  means  the  staff  of  the  magister  officiorum ,  who  was  the  chief  commander  of  & 
scholae  of  guards  and  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  subordinate  officials  of  the  fafe/t. 
Both  the  praetorian  prefect  and  the  master  of  offices  reside  at  Ravenna,  but  th*? 
have  each  a  representative  at  Rome,  who  belongs  to  the  same  rank  of  iilusirfs  v 
themselves.  The  drafting  of  edicts  and  documents  of  State,  the  official  cotrapcac 
enoe  of  the  king,  were  carried  on  by  the  quaestor  petiatii,  an  offioe  which  was  ks* 
filled  by  Cassiodorus.  It  may  be  added  that  the  exclusion  of  Goths  also  applied  t 
the  honorary  title  of  Patricius.  Under  Theodorio  no  Goth  bore  th*i  title  but  Tbs: 
doric  himself,  who  had  reoeived  it  from  the  Emperor. 
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But  if  Goths  were  excluded  from  the  civil  posts,  it  was  exactly  the  reverse  in 
lie  esse  of  military  posts.  Here  it  was  the  Romans  who  were  excluded.  The  army 
vim  entirely  Gothia ;  no  Roman  was  liable  to  military  service,  and  the  officers  were 
ukturally  Goths.  Bnt  although  the  old  Roman  troops  and  their  organisation  have 
liaappeared,  it  has  been  shown  by  Mommsen  that  Theodorio’s  military  arrangements 
were  baaed  in  many  respects  on  arrangements  whioh  had  existed  in  Italy  under  Im¬ 
perial  rule  in  the  fifth  oentury.  What  about  the  highest  military  command,  that  of 
Master  of  Soldiers  ?  Under  Odovacar  we  hear  of  Masters  of  Soldi  ere,  but  under  Ostro- 
cgothio  rule  no  such  commander  is  mentioned.  The  generals  of  Theodoric  are  not  de¬ 
scribed  by  this  title.  In  the  long  list  of  the  formula e  of  the  various  offices  which 
existed  at  this  period  (in  the  Variae  of  Gassiodorus),  the  Mastership  of  Soldiers  does 
not  appear,  ana  this  cannot  be  explained  as  an  oversight.  Yet  the  office  had  not 
oeased  to  exist,  for  we  find  in  a  letter  of  Cassiodorus  the  mention  of  an  officialis  magistri 
miliium  (subaltern  of  the  M.M.).  The  solution  is,  as  Mommsen  has  shown  with 
characteristic  acuteness,  that  Theodoric  was  himself  the  Magister  Militum.  He  had 
reoeived  that  title  (m.  m.  praesentalis)  from  Zeno,  ten  years  before  he  conquered 
Italy ;  he  bore  it  when  he  conquered  Italy,  and  he  continued  to  retain  it  while  he 
ruled  Italy.  It  is  intelligible  that  he  did  not  designate  himself  by  this  title,  because 
his  powers  as  ruler  of  Italy  far  exoeeded  those  of  the  most  powerful  magister  mili¬ 
tum  ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  gave  the  office  up.  It  explains  why  the  title 
was  never  given  to  any  of  his  generals.  The  matter  is  illustrated  by  certain  measures 
taken  after  his  death.  His  grandson  and  successor  Athalario  was  out  of  the  question 
aa  a  commander  of  the  army,  and  Amalasuntha  appointed  a  Gothic  warrior  Tuluin 
and  Liberius  a  Roman  (then  praetorian  praefeot  of  Gaul)  to  b e  pair  icii  praesentales. 
This  remarkable  appointment  involved  two  deviations  from  existing  rules.  It  gave  the 
rank  of  Patricias  to  Tuluin,  who  as  a  Goth  was  exoluded  from  that  order,  and  it  gave 
a  military  oommand  to  Liberius,  who  as  a  Roman  was  exoluded  from  such  an  office. 
The  offioe,  though  under  this  modified  title,  was  simply  that  of  mag .  mil .  pros*.,  but 
the  circumstance  that  the  title  was  modified  is  significant  and  illustrates  the  fact  that 
the  office  of  mag.  mil.  had  become  closely  united  to  that  of  king  through  the  long 
tenure  of  it  by  Theodoric. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Goths  were  excluded  from  the  Roman  Senate. 
The  8enate  continued  to  exist  and  to  perform  the  same  functions  that  it  had  performed 
throughout  the  fifth  oentury.  Unlike  the  Senate  of  Constantinople  it  was  formally  re¬ 
cognised  as  a  sovran  body  though  it  had  no  political  power.  Theodoric  writes  to  it 
(Var.  2,  2,  4)  parem  nobiscum  reipublicae  debetis  admissum.  The  Senate,  like  the 
Emperor,  oould  leges  constitute. 

Theodoric’s  position  as  deputy  governor  of  the  Emperor,  Italy's  position  as  part 
of  the  Empire,  are  shown  by  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  sovran  rights  in  coinage 
and  in  legislation.  Theodorio  did  not  olaim  the  right  of  coining  exoept  in  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  Emperor.  The  silver  coins  of  his  reign  show  Anastasias  (Dominus  Nosier 
Anarfasttu)  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  Theodorio's  monogram  with  the  legend 
Invicta  Roma.  Nor  did  he  olaim  the  right  of  making  laws.  Prooopius  expressly 
states  that  neither  Theodorio  nor  any  of  the  Gothic  rulers  enacted  a  law.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  principle  that  the  right  of  legislation  was  the  supreme  prerogative  of  the 
Emperor.  Between  this  statement  and  the  fact  that  ordinanoes  of  Theodorio  exist 
there  is  do  formal  contradiction.  None  of  these  ordinanoes  are  leges,  they  are 
only  edicta.  To  make  a  lex  was  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Emperor,  but  many  high 
officials  could  issue  an  edictum.  Thus  formally  the  rule  of  Theodorio  is  contrasted 
in  this  respect  with  the  Western  kingdoms  which  did  not  depend  on  Constantinople. 
The  Ostrogothic  king  issues  edicts,  the  contemporary  Burgundian  enacts  mansurae 
in  aevum  leges.  But  was  this  difference  between  the  right  of  the  Emperor  and  that 
of  the  king  merely  formal  ?  Did  it  mean  no  more  than  the  difference  of  a  name  ? 
Theodorio  oertainly  promulgated  what  Gassiodorus  calls  edicta  generalia ,  laws  which 
did  not  oonoero  special  oases  but  were  of  a  general  application,  permanently  valid  and 
which  if  enacted  by  the  Emperor  would  have  been  leges.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  highest  officials  of  the  Empire,  especially  the  praetorian  prefect,  oould  issue 
an  edictum  generate  provided  it  did  not  run  oounter  to  any  existing  law.  This  was  an 
important  distinction.  It  amounted  to  this,  that  the  praetorian  prefect  oould  modify 
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existing  laws  is  subordinate  points,  whether  in  the  direction  of  mildness  or  of  arwarit* 
or  in  definition,  bat  ooald  not  originate  a  new  principle  or  institution.  How  tt» 
ordinances  of  Theodorio,  oolleoted  in  his  Code  known  ae  the  Edictum  Tktodk «ria 
eonfonn  to  this  role.  They  introdaoe  nothing  new,  they  alter  no  eetobliahed  ppaapk 
Through  his  official  mouthpiece  Casaiodoras,  the  king  repeatedly  dwells  on  this  featrw 
of  his  regime:  mscimm  a  legibus  disc*  spare;  sufficient  laus  eonscimUias  sst  nsSsr— 
decreta  servars.  Thus  in  legislation  the  king  is  neither  nominally  nor  ronlly  co¬ 
ordinate  with  the  Emperor.  His  powers  are  those  of  a  great  official  like  a  pmtorif 
prefect,  and  though,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  employed  those  poiu 
more  largely  than  any  such  official  could  hare  done,  his  edicts  am  qualitatively  * 
the  same  footing  and  qualitatively  distinct  from  Imperial  laws. 

8.  DE3TBICH  OP  BERN — (P.  205,  n.  81) 

0.  Oipolla,  in  the  Arohivio  Stor.  It.  (Florenoe),  1800,  vi.,  457  iff.,  dmenme I  (hr 
legendary  ooonexion  of  Theodorio  with  Verona,  where  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  con 
s traction  of  the  great  Roman  theatre  was  ascribed  to  him.  Now  Theodorio  dw 
build  at  Verona :  Anon.  Val.,  71,  “  item  Verona  thermae  et  palatium  fecit  et  a  para 
usque  ad  palatium  portioum  reddidit  aquaeduotum — renouauit  muros  alios  msma 
eiroumit  ciuitatem  ”.  He  also  sometimes  stayed  at  Verona,  id.  81-2,  and  Hnnodna 
Paneg.  Theod.,  271,  ed.  H&rtel,  speaks  of  Veronam  tuam .  But  the  Veronese  lagans 
was  oert&inly  influenced  by  the  Teutonic  legend  of  Dietrich  of  Bern,  and  tfc* 
Teutonic  legend  cannot  be  aooounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Theodorio  created  ncm* 
buildings  at  Verona,  or  occasionally  stayed  there.  The  problem  arises  why  to 
figure  of  the  legend  was  Dietrich  of  Verona,  and  not  Dietrich  of  Ravenna,  which  ate 
the  permanent  residenoe  of  Theodoric  daring  his  reign.  It  may  be  observed  toe 
that  i  there  is  perhaps  none  of  the  great  kings  of  the  period  of  the  Wandering  of  the 
Peoples  whose  reign  offers  bo  little  motive  for  legendary  treatment  as  that  of 
Theodorio.  It  was,  I  think,  not  as  the  ruler  of  Italy,  but  as  the  conqueror  A 
Odov&car  that  Theodorio’s  name  made  its  way  into  the  cycle  of  Teutonic  legend ;  A 
was  the  battle  of  Verona  which  was  oommemorated  in  his  description  a#  Dittrich  of 
Bern.  In  proof  of  this  I  would  urge  that  the  impression  produced  by  such  a  belli* 
offered  the  kind  of  motive  which  legend  is  wont  to  adopt,  and  more  particular* 
that  the  introduction  of  Dietrich  into  the  Nibelungenlied  is  explained.  The  orign 
of  those  parts  of  the  Nibelungen  which  have  historical  motives  are  Burgundian.  Koi 
we  know  that  the  Burgundians  were  deeply  interested  in  the  struggle  betrae 
Odovaoar  and  the  Ostrogoths.  They  were  alarmed  by  the  prospect  that  if  Theodora 
were  victorious  they  would  have  Goths  on  their  right  hand  in  Italy  as  well  as  Goto 
on  their  left  hand  in  Gaul ;  flanked  by  two  Gothic  kingdoms  their  own  indepeodsiK* 
might  seem  imperilled.  Accordingly  their  king  Gundobad  descended  into  Ligvm 
to  assist  Odovaoar.  Our  records  of  this  invasion  are  meagre ;  we  only  know  ttol 
Gundobad  made  oaptives  and  that  Theodorio  made  a  treaty  with  him  and  indneed 
him  to  retire  (Ennodiue,  Opera,  ed.  Hartel,  276,  375 ;  Historic  Misoella,  xv.  IS}- 
This  situation  gives  us,  I  believe,  the  true  explanation  of  the  Burgundian  legret «! 
Theodoric. 


9.  AN  INSCRIPTION  OF  THEODQRIC-(P.  286) 

The  inscription  on  the  draining  of  the  Pomptine  marshes  by  Theodoric,  pr* 
served  at  Mesa,  is  as  follows : 

D(ominus)  n(oster)  glxsmus  [  =  gloriosissimus]  adq(ue)  inolyt(us)  rex  Theoden 
cub  vict(or)  ao  triumf(ator),  semper  Aug(ustus),  bono  r(ei)  p(ubUoae)  net  us,  cart* 
libertatis  et  propagator  Rom(ani)  nom(inis),  damitor  gtiam  [  =  gentium]  Decent 
novii1  viae  Appiae  id  (est)  a  Trip(ontio)  usq(ue)  Tarric(inam)  iter  ei  loos  qm 
oonfluentib(ns)  ab  utraq(ne)  parte  palud(ibus)  per  omn(es)  retro  principles)  mu- 
da  verant  *  usui  pub(li)oo  et  seonritate  [leg. — oft,  Mommsen]  vianrinm  arimi  fieri 

1  This  name  seems  to  have  been  then  applied  to  the  whole  marsh  from  Tripoatom  to 
Tarracina  (Mommsen). 

*  *»  Sub  aqua  fuerunt  (Mommsen). 
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pdtio  dmo  fellc(lte)W  regHtuit ;  open  iniunoto  naviter  insndante  adq(ue)  olcmen- 
imi  prinoip(H)  felieiter  dsserviente  p(rae)  oonii  ex  prosapie  Dedorum  Caeo(ina) 
▼(ortio?)  Basilio  Deoio  v(iro)  oflarissimo)  et  ili(ustri)  ex  p(nefeoto)  u(rbi)  ex 
amlecto)  p(r*etorio),  ex  oons(ule)  ord(imvrio)  pat(ricio),  qui  ad  perpetuandam  tanti 
nini  gioriam  per  plurimoe  qui  non  ante  [fuerant  suppl.  Mommsen]  albeos  deducts 
mare  aqua  ignotae  atavis  et  minis  antiquae  reddidit  siooitaii. 

See  Corp.  Insor.  Lat.,  x.  p.  690  sqq. 

10.  JUSTINIAN’S  POSITION  IN  JUSTIN’S  REIGN— (P.  291,  222) 

Procopius  in  his  Seoret  History  ascribes  to  Justinian  supreme  influence  in 
Li  tioai  affairs  during  the  whole  reign  of  his  unde  Justin,  and  even  dates  the 
ginning  of  Justinian’s  rule  from  a.d.  618,  as  has  been  shown  by  Haury  (Prooo pinna, 
91).  This  fact  has  been  observed  by  a  corruption  in  the  text  at  the  beginning  of 
19  (pu  120,  ed.  Haury),  where  Haury  has  restored  'lowrrirov  for  ’Uvaririarov,  and 
an  omission  of  a  oouple  of  lines,  further  on  in  the  same  chapter,  in  the  Vatican 
r.  on  which  Alemannus  based  his  edition.  These  important  lines  (omitted  by  the 
riosn  oodex,  on  aeoount  of  a  homoeoteleuton)  are  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  and 
nis  Mss.  and  appear  in  Haury 's  text,  p.  121  (attention  had  already  been  called 
the  passage  by  Kraaheninnikov,  Vixant.  Vremennik,  2,  421).  After  the  words 
wc  J<na  teal  Tfu<rxlXta  xputroC  Kimivdpia  the  original  text  of  Procopius  proceeded : 
4npiviy  ho\inir.  M  fUtrre i  *1  overt (vav  trri  ln4a  rip  abrotepdropa  bpxh*  IxorTOf 
bnrov  'loxHTTiriayov  tfyxwir  re  sol  ixoafdaw  rjj  iroAircfq  rpoerpi^a^Uwov  rtrpaxtax^ut 
trrrpdpta  k.tA.  In  connexion  with  the  text  of  the  Secret  History,  it  is  also  to  be 
ted  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  transition  from  o.  17  to  c.  18.  Panchenko 
fis.  Vrem.  2,  66,  846)  assumes  a  lacuna  at  the  end  of  o.  17,  but  Haury  is  probably 
ght  in  supplying  *lou<rrunayot  before  iwoiuro  in  the  last  sentence  of  o.  17,  which 
early  refers  to  Justinian,  not  to  John  of  Cappadocia  (p.  111). 

Panchenko  (Vis.  Vrem.  iii.  p.  104)  calls  attention  to  the  statement  of  Leontius 
!  Byzantium  (op.  Loots,  Leontius,  p.  146 ;  Migne,  P.  G.  86,  1229) :  AroSoWrrot  81 
ksrawTCMriov  yinrni  &aatA*v  §  'lovirrinr  6  wp&rot  sal  its  p  *  r  h  *  *  a  If  fi  i  <r  u  4  viavrb  * 
if  $  4  «  v  *\0v<rruttay6i.  robrov  81  jSwiA«u»rroj  ...  4  2«06pos  tit  rh*  'AAttdvipumr. 

•oes  the  date  refer  to  the  position  of  Justinian  after  the  death  of  Vitalian,  a.d. 
20? 

In  regard  to  the  death  of  Vitalian,  it  has  been  urged  for  Justinian  that  his 
oilt  rests  on  the  evidence  of  the  Seoret  History,  Evagrius,  and  Victor  Toon. ; 
lat  Victor  doee  not  vouch  himself  for  the  oharge  against  Jostinian  (his  words  are: 
oatiniani  patrioii  faotione  dicitur  interfectus  esse),  and  that  Evagrius  derived  his 
iformation  from  the  Seoret  History;  thus  the  statements  of  the  Seoret  History 
rould  be  practically  unsupported.  See  Loots,  Leontius  von  Byzans.,  p.  269* 
'here  is  no  proof,  however,  that  Evagrius  knew  the  Secret  History ;  it  is  certain 
hat  Vitalian  was  slain  in  the  Palace  (John  Malal.,  p.  412) ;  and  we  may,  with 
’anchenko  (Viz.  Vrem.  iii.  p.  102),  ascribe  some  slight  weight  to  the  principle 
Mi  b one  fueril. 

11.  THE  DIMES  OP  CONSTANTINOPLE—  (P.  986) 

The  view  of  Gibbon  that  the  popular  dissensions  of  the  demee  (8%<o<)  or  pmrtiee 
yUpn)  which  distracted  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  other  cities  of  the  East  in 
Jiw  sixth  century  had  their  root  and  origin  in  the  exuberant  liaence  of  the  hippo- 
Irome ;  that  the  aote  and  demonstrations  of  the  Greens  and  Bines  were  purely 
iranton  outbreaks  of  a  dissolute  populace ;  that  the  four  demee  had  no  significance 
except  in  connexion  with  the  races  of  the  hippodrome;  this  view  has  held  its 
pound  till  the  other  day,  though  it  is  open  to  serious  and  by  no  means  recondite 
objections.  The  brilliance  of  Gibbon’s  exposition  has  probably  helped  to  maintain 
it.  The  French  historian  and  politician,  A.  Bam  band,  wrote  a  thesis  to  prove  that 
the  “  parties  "  were  merely  factions  of  the  hippodrome  (rb  p*pt)  nihil  nm  hippicat 
fuisse  fadumes ,  op.  cit .  infra).  But  on  this  view  the  name  8$poi  is  quite  inexplic¬ 
able,  and  the  part  played  bj  the  Blues  and  Greene  (with  the  Reds  and  Whites,  who 
were  submerged  in  them  respectively  as  integral  subdivisions)  in  the  Ceremonies  of 
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the  Imperial  Court  as  described  by  Constantine  Porphyrogemetos  (in  fib*  U 
Cerimoniis)  points  to  a  completely  different  oonolusior  These  oonsi<lecafc£?>  4 
Th.  Uspenski  to  the  right  view  of  the  demos  as  organised  divisions  of  the  pop^kn 
He  worked  out  this  view  in  a  paper  in  the  Vizant.  Vremennik  (Partii  Tririrn  i  drr 
Eonstantinopolie),  vol.  i.  p.  1-16.  The  data  of  Constantine's  Book  of  Ccren  -7  1 
show  that  the  domes  were  divided  into  oivil  and  military  parts,  which  were 
respectively  Political  and  Per  otic.  The  Political  divisions  were  under  denr-. 
while  the  Per  otic  were  subject  to  democrat s.  The  demarche  were  Imperial  o&r~ 
and  had  their  place  in  the  administrative  hierarchy.  The  democrat  of  the  £,~i 
was  the  Domestic  of  the  Soholae  ;  the  democrat  of  the  Greens  was  the  Dome?r . 
the  Exoubiti ;  and  this  oiroomstanoe  proves  the  original  military  significance  c*  . 
Peratics.  That  the  demes  had  an  organization  for  military  purposes  came*  n 
repeatedly  in  the  history  of  the  sixth  oentury.  For  example,  the  Emperor  1 
on  one  occasion  “  ordered  the  domes  (robs  H^fiovs)  to  guard  the  Long  Walls  *V  "• 
Emperor  Justinian,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  oountry  near  Constantinople  s 
into  the  city  before  the  invasion  of  Zabergan,  is  said  to  have  M  enrolled  aas* 
the  domes,11  3  and  sent  them  to  the  Long  Wall.  It  is  highly  probable  tha:  t 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  Constantinople  with  the  Emperor  Maurice 
whom  both  Blues  and  Greens  combined,  although  they  were  divided  oz  v 
question  of  his  successor)  was  due  to  his  imposing  upon  them  increased  xn ar 
duties. 

The  political  significance  of  the  demes  is  unmistakable  in  such  a  passe*  v 
Theophanes*  notice  of  the  accession  of  Justin  (p.  165,  ed.  de  Boor)  :  4  51  <rrpr. 
teed  ol  Zrjfiot  obx  ttKarro  0*6icpiTOv  /ScurtA cwrat,  i\A*  *I« wrrtrov  Ar« K^pu^tur.  Her*  lar- 
can  be  no  qnestion  of  mere  Hippodrome-factions.  The  true  importance  0!  £ 
Demes  has  been  recognized  by  H.  Gelzer,  who  suggests  a  comparison  wifi:  ~ 
Macedonian  Eoolesia  of  Alexandria  under  the  elder  Ptolemies.1 * 3  The  Deme  orpuua 
tion  represents  a  survival  of  the  old  Greek  polis. 

But  the  problem  how  the  Demes  came  to  be  connected  with  the  colours  of  ri- 
circus  has  still  to  be  solved.  We  have  no  due  when  or  why  the  Beds  and  Wbv« 
which  were  important  in  Old  Borne,  came  to  be  lost  in  the  Blues  and  Grwi 
In  the  sixth  oentury  the  outbreaks  of  the  demes  represent  a  last  gtrogri*  ir 
municipal  independence,  onwhioh  it  is  the  policy  of  imperial  absolutism  to  eocrcwi 
The  power  of  the  demarche  has  to  give  way  to  the  control  of  the  Prefects  of 
City.  ~  We  are  ignorant  when  the  Peratics  were  organized  separately  and  paur- 
under  the  oontrol  of  the  Domestics  of  the  Guards.  Uspenski  guesses  that  to 
change  may  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  first  organization  of  the  Thf® 
system  (p.  16). 

[Literatore :  Wiloken,  Ueber  die  Partheyen  der  Bennbahn,  in  the  Abh.  of  & 
Berlin  Aoad.,  1827 ;  Bambaud,  De  Byzantino  hippodromo  et  ciroensibus  faction:  k> 
1870 ;  op.  Friedl&nder,  Sittengesohichte,  voL  2.  Uspenski,  op.  ctf.] 

12.  THE  NIKA  RIOT— (P.  287  sqq.) 

Gibbon  does  not  distinguish  the  dayB  on  whioh  the  various  events  of  the  JT.b 
riot  took  place,  and  he  has  fallen  into  some  errors.  Thus,  like  most  other  hi^:: 
Ians,  he  plaoes  the  celebrated  dialogue  between  Justinian  and  the  Greens  on  the  k* 
of  January,  whereas  it  took  place  two  dayB  before.  The  extrication  of  the  anfer  c 
events  from  our  various  sources  is  attended  with  Borne  difficulty.  The  follow^ 
diary  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  subject  contributed  by  me  to  the  Journal  of  Hefc- 
Studies,  1897. 

Sunday,  Jan.  11  ("Airra  81A  KaAmrJfttor).  The  Greens  oomplain  in  the  Hipr 
drome  to  the  Emperor  of  the  conduct  of  Calapodius.  Dialogue  of  Ju 
tinian  with  the  Greens  (described  by  Theophanes).  The  Greens  tb 
Hippodrome. 

In  the  evening  a  number  of  criminals,  both  Blues  and  Greens,  are 

1  Theophanes,  p.  254,  ed.  de  Boor. 

3  ttripArewr*  voAA oits.  I  feel  no  doubt  that  this  explanation  of  Uspenski  (P 
correct 

3  In  Krumbaoher’s  Gesch.  der  by*.  Litters tur,  ed.  2,  p.  980. 
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crated  by  the  Praefeot  of  the  City.  This  execution  wu  doubtless  a  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  Boene  in  the  Hippodrome,  being  designed  to  display  the  Em¬ 
peror's  impartiality  to  Blues  and  Greens  alike. 

A  Blue  and  a  Green  are  rescued  and  taken  to  the  Asylum  of  St  Lauren* 
tins. 

Monday,  Jan.  12.  The  interval  of  a  day  gives  the  two  factions  time  to  oonoert 
joint  action  for  obtaining  the  pardon  of  the  two  rescued  criminals. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  13.  Great  celebration  of  horse-raoes  in  the  Hippodrome  (for 
which  the  raoee  of  Sunday  were  a  sort  of  rehearsal).  Both  Demes  appeal 
to  the  Emperor  for  mercy  in  vain.  They  then  declare  their  union  openly 
(as  the  Prasinov&noti  or  Green-Blues). 

In  the  evening  they  go  in  a  crowd  to  the  Praefeot  of  the  City  and  make  a 
new  demand  for  a  reprieve.  Reoeiving  no  answer  they  attack  the  Prae- 
torinm  and  set  it  on  fire ;  prisoners  in  the  Praetorinm  prison  are  let  out. 

The  rioters  then  march  to  the  Auguste um  to  attack  the  palaoe.  There 
are  conflagrations  during  the  night  and  ensuing  day,  and  the  following 
buildings  are  destroyed:  the  Chalks  or  portioo  of  Palaoe,  the  Baths  of 
Zeuxippus,  the  Senatehouse  of  the  Auguste  um,  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia. 
This  is  the  first  conflagration. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  14.  The  riot,  which  had  begun  with  a  demand  for  a  reprieve, 
now  develops  into  an  insurrection  against  the  oppression  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  outcry  is  directed  especially  against  John  the  Cappadocian, 
Tribonian,  and  Eudaemon  (Praef.  of  the  City).  Justinian  yields  to  the 
pressure  and  deposes  these  ministers.  But  it  is  too  late  ;  the  insurgents 
are  determined  to  depose  him,  and  the  idea  is  to  set  in  his  place  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  house  of  Anastasius.  As  HypatiuB  and  Pompeius  were  in  the 
Palace  the  people  rush  to  the  house  of  their  brother  Probus.  But  Probus 
is  not  found,  and  they  set  fire  to  his  house. 

Thursday,  Jan.  15.  Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Heruls  and  Goths, 
issues  from  the  Palace  and  attacks  the  mob.  Fighting  in  the  streets.  It 
was,  perhaps,  on  this  day  that  the  clergy  intervened. 

Friday,  Jan.  16.  A  new  attack  is  made  on  the  Praetorinm.  Fighting  in  the 
streets  continues,  and  a  second  conflagration  breaks  out  in  the  quarter 
north  of  8.  Irene,  and  the  Hostel  of  Eubulns.  The  fire,  blown  southward 
by  a  north  wind,  consumes  this  Hostel,  the  Baths  of  Alexander,  the  Church 
of  St.  Irene,  and  the  Hostel  of  Sampson. 

Saturday,  Jan.  17.  The  fighting  continues.  The  rioters  oocupy  a  building 
oalled  the  Octagon  (near  the  Basilioa).  The  soldiers  set  fire  to  it,  and  a 
third  conflagration  ensues.  This  fire  destroys  the  Octagon,  the  Church  of 
St.  Theodore  Sphoracius,  the  Palace  of  Lausus,  the  Portiooes  of  the  Meet 
or  Middle  Street,  the  Chumh  of  St.  Aquilina,  the  arch  across  the  Meet  does 
to  the  Forum  of  Constantinople,  Ac. 

Evening,  Hypatins  and  Pompeius  leave  the  Palace. 

Sunday,  Jan.  18.  Before  sunrise  Justinian  appears  in  the  Hippodrome  and 
takes  an  oath  before  the  assembled  people,  but  does  not  produce  the  desired 
effect.  Hypatins  is  proclaimed  ;  Justinian  contemplates  flight ;  a  council  is 
held  in  the  Palaoe,  at  which  Theodora’s  view  prevails. 

The  revolt  is  then  suppressed  by  the  massacre  in  the  Hippodrome. 

Monday,  Jan.  19,  before  daylight  Hypatins  and  Pompeius  are  executed. 

The  final  massacre  is  commonly  placed  on  the  Monday,  but  I  have  shown  that 
H  must  have  ooouned  on  Sunday  (op.  cit.). 

[Special  monographs :  W.  A.  Schmidt,  Der  Auf stand  in  Oonstantinopel  enter 
Kaiser  Justinian,  1854 ;  P.  Kalligae,  vip)  rfr  rrd*«wt  rev  If  Are  (in  M«A4re«  sal  Xlye., 
p.  829  sqq.)  1882.] 

18.  ROUTES  AND  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  THE  EMPIRE  AND  CHINA— 

(P.  245  m.) 

(Rrinaod,  Relatione  Politiques  et  Oommsroiales  de  1’ Empire  remain  avec  l’Asie 
orientals,  1868 ;  Pardeesoa  in  the  Mdmoine  de  l’Acaddmle  dee  Inscriptions,  1842, 
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see  aboue,  p.  244 ;  F.  van  Richthofen,  China,  i.,  1877 ;  Breteoh  adder  in  Korns  sat 
Queries  on  China  and  Japan,  voL  iv. ;  F.  Hirth,  China  and  the  Homan  driest  ^ 
searches  into  their  anoient  and  medieval  relatione,  as  represented  in  old  Cta* 
Beoords,  1885 ;  R.  von  Seala,  Ueber  die  wiohtigsten  Betdehnngen  dee  Orient*  rz 
Oooidente,  1887.  The  work  of  Hirth  is  admirably  done ;  he  gives  the  literal  tru» 
lations  of  the  Chinese  texts,  and  explains  their  date  and  character,  bo  that  the  rcwr 
knows  what  he  is  dealing  with  and  can  test  Hirth’ s  oonduatona.  But  Hirth  mb  • 
have  no  aeqnaintanee  with  Cosmas  Indiooplenstes.) 

The  earliest  certain  mention  of  the  Homan  Empire  in  Chinese  history 1  U  in  3s 
Hou-han-shu,  which,  written  during  the  fifth  century,  covers  the  period  a.d.  i5  * 
220.  Its  BonrceB  were  the  notes  made  by  the  oonrt  ohroniolere  from  day  to  day, 
were  carefully  stored  in  the  archives  and  concealed  from  the  monarch  himself,  n 
thus  supplied  impartial  and  contemporary  material  to  subsequent  historians  *• 
learn  from  this  history  that,  in  the  year  a.d.  97,  a.  certain  Kan-ying  was  sent  sa  t 
ambassador  to  Ta-ts‘in.  He  arrived  at  T‘iao-ohih  on  the  coast  of  the  great  sea. 
when  he  was  going  to  embark  the  sailors  said  to  him  :  “  The  sea  is  vast  and  gnu 
with  favourable  winds  it  is  possible  to  cross  within  three  months,  but  if  yon  meet  s>* 
winds,  it  may  also  take  you  two  years.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  those  who  go  to 
take  on  board  a  supply  of  three  years’  provisions.  There  is  something  in  the  r» 
which  is  apt  to  make  man  homesick,  and  several  have  thus  lost  their  lives."  Htn' 
ing  this,  Kan-ying  gave  up  the  idea  of  visiting  Ta-ts‘in  (Hirth’s  translation,  op.  cu 
p.  89). 

It  has  been  fully  shown  by  Hirth  that  Ta4a‘in  does  not  mean  the  whole  Ito 
Empire,  bat  only  the  eastern  part  of  it,  especially  Syria,  and  that  the  royal  caty  4 
Ta-ts‘in  always  means  Antioch.  In  the  seventh  century  we  first  meet  FW-ftn,  d' 
medinval  name  of  Ta-ts*in.  The  appearance  of  this  new  name  has  been  probably  ere 
neotsd  with  the  Nestorian  mission  in  China  (see  below,  vol.  v.f  o.  xlvii.) ;  and  Hinl* 
thinks  it  represents  Bethlehem — plausibly,  if  he  is  right  in  supposing  that  the  & 
pronunciation  was  bat- lim. 

The  episode  of  Kan-ying  shows  that  the  trade  route  between  China  and  the  was 
in  the  first  century  a.d.  was  overland  to  Parthia ;  but  thenoe  from  the  city  of 
chib  (which  Hirth  identifies  with  Hira)  by  river  and  sea  round  Arabia,  to  Adana » 
port  of  Petra  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  Myoe  Hormos  on  the  ooaat  of 
We  also  see  that  the  carrying-trade  between  China  and  the  Empire  was  in  the  h lanfe 
of  the  Parthian  merchants,  whose  interest  it  was  to  prevent  direct  oomxnunicaiios 
The  kings  of  Ta-ts‘in  “  alwayB  desired  to  send  embassies  to  China,  but  the  An-1* 
[Parthians]  wished  to  carry  on  trade  with  them  in  Chinese  silks,  and  it  ia  for  tbi 
reason  that  they  were  out  ofi  from  communication  ”  (Hou-han-shu). 

This  arrangement  was  changed  after  the  Parthian  war  of  Marcus  Aureli m  c 
A.D.  166,  and  we  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  the  name  of  a  Homan  Es 
peror,  in  a  shape  that  oan  be  easily  reoognized,  in  the  Chinese  Chronicles.  We  rnJ 
in  the  same  document  thiB  important  historical  notice  («b.  p.  42) : 

“  This  [the  indirect  commeroe]  lasted  till  the  ninth  year  of  the  Ten-hsi  peri* 
during  the  Emperor  Huan-ti’s  reign  [i.e.,  a. d.  166],  when  the  king  of  T*-te4in,  k 
tun,  sent  an  embassy  who,  from  the  frontier  of  Jih-nan  [Annam],  offered  ivory,  ihirr- 
oeros  horns,  and  tortoise-shell.  From  that  dates  the  [direct]  intercourse  with  iv 
country.” 

In  view  of  the  date,  the  most  sceptical  critic  oan  hardly  refuse  to  ieeogsbt  c 
Anton  the  name  of  (Marcos)  Antoninus.  But  it  is  not  legitimate  to  infer  tbs; » 
formal  embassy  was  sent  by  the  Emperor.  It  is  more  probable  (as  Hirth  peer/ 
out)  that  merchants  went  on  their  own  aoooont  and  of  oonne  used  the  Emperec  * 
name.  When  the  new  direct  route  was  established,  Taprobane  or  Ceylon  was  tfcw 
entrepot,  where  the  Chinese  and  Homan  vessels  met  and  the  goods  were  X nm 
shipped. 

How  far  the  overland  routes  were  still  used  is  not  clear.  It  is  supposed  that  tfc* 

1  Syria  may  be  mentioned  earlier  in  the  Shih-chi  (written  about  B.C.  91),  under  9* 

_ T  X  1 l_i_v  TT •  —A l. _ A.  _  •  J AJ  r i.V  n  1 n  a t  f  .  •  •  


eessnted  by  l  in  Chinese  pronunciation,  at  least  in  certain  dialects).  Certainly  tbs  H<* 
laa-shu  expressly  identifies  Ii-kan  with  Ta-tsHn. 
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rom  8eleuma  to  Antioch  is  described  in  the  Hou-han-shn  (p*  48),  where  mention 
3e  of  a  flying- bridge  whioh  has  been  identified  by  Hirth  with  the  Euphratee- 
3  a;  Zeugma.  The  road  is  described  as  safe  from  robbers,  bat  dangerous  from 
tigers  and  lions.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  some 
ee  words,  whioh  makes  the  identification  of  this  route  unoertain.  But  in  the 
nent  that  “  every  ten  li  [in  this  oountry]  are  marked  by  a  t’ing,  thirty  li  by  a 
resting- place]  ”  we  can  recognise  the  thirty  stadia,  and  the  three  Arabian  miles, 
a  were  equivalent  to  a  parasang  (Hirth,  p.  228). 

The  chief  products  which  went  to  China  from  the  Roman  orient  were :  precious 
s,  glass,  the  textile  fabrios  of  Syria,  including  silk  rewoven  and  dyed,  Btorax 
>  tlier  drugs.  Syria  was  famous  as  a  centre  of  traffic  in  preoious  stones.  In  the 
tasuDi-shu  (p.  43)  it  is  sceptically  remarked  :  “  the  articles  made  of  rare  preoious 

produced  in  this  oountry  are  sham  curio  si  ties  and  mostly  not  genuine  ”. 
Antioch,  the  eapital  of  Ta-ts*in,  is  described  in  several  of  these  Chinese  histories, 
its  name  is  given  (in  the  Wei-shu,  sixth  century)  as  An-tu.  We  can  recognise  in 
description  (p.  49)  the  ietrapolis ,  or  four  cities,  of  Antioch,  and  Hirth  has  shown 
the  measurements  given  by  the  Chinese  historians  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth, 
news  of  the  conquest  of  Antioch  and  Syria  by  the  Saracens  reached  China  in  A.D. 
•and  is  recorded  in  another  history  (tenth  oentury  ;  p.  55). 

On  Byaantine  commerce  in  the  sixth  oentury,  see  Heyd,  Histoire  du  eommeroe 
ovum  an  moyen  Age  (translation  by  Furoy  Raynaud,  with  additions  by  the  author), 
i .,  1880,  and  Diehl,  Justinien,  588  sqq. 

14.  JUSTINIAN’S  COINAGE — (P.  254) 

“  Anastasias  introduced  a  new  copper  coinage  in  the  year  498,  in  order  to  relieve 
people  from  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  great  variety  in  the  weight  and 
je  of  the  coins  in  circulation,  many  of  which  must  have  been  mnoh  defaced  by  the 
r  and  wear  of  time.  The  new  coinage  was  composed  of  pieces  with  their  value 
rked  on  the  reverse  by  large  numeral  letters  indicating  the  number  of  units  they 
tained.  The  nummus,  which  was  the  smallest  copper  coin  then  in  circulation, 
>earo  to  have  been  taken  as  this  unit,  and  its  weight  had  already  fallen  to  about  6 
ins.  The  pieces  in  general  circulation  were  those  of  1,  5, 10,  20  and  40  nomad, 
xked  A,  E,  I,  K  and  M. 

“  Justin  I.  followed  the  type  and  standard  of  Anastasias,  bat  the  barbarous 
irio  of  his  coins,  even  when  minted  at  Constantinople,  is  remarkable.  The  same 
tern  and  the  same  barbarism  appear  in  the  copper  money  of  Justinian  I.  until  the 
clfth  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  538.  He  then  improved  the  fabric  and  added  the  date, 
inhering  the  years  of  his  reign  on  the  reverse”  (Finlay,  History  of  Greeoe,  vol.  i. 
445). 

Under  Anasta&ius  only  three  mints  were  at  work,  Constantinople,  Nioomedia, 
d  Antioch.  Under  Justin  I.  two  were  added,  Cyrious  and  Thessalonica.  “  But 
istinian  the  organizer  of  victory  has  left  ineffaceable  traces  on  the  ooinage,  and  in 
e  place  of  the  five  mint-centres  of  Justin  L  we  have  the  eleven  or  twelve  mints  of 
istinian.  The  oonquest  of  northern  Africa,  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  made  Carthage, 
utina,  Rome,  and  Ravenna  Imperial  mints.”  [Money  was  also  ooined  under  Justin- 
xi  at  Alexandria  and  Cheroon.]  “  His  coinage  is  remarkably  abundant  and  was  evi- 
untly  regularized  with  care”  (Wroth,  Imperial  Byzantine  Coins,  i.  p.  xv.). 

The  portraiture  of  Justinian  in  mosaics  and  ooins  is  discussed  by  Diehl,  Justin- 
tn,  14  sqq.,  and  Wroth,  op.  cit.,  xo.  sqq.  The  bust  on  the  gold  and  bronze  issue  of 
.ii.  538  seems  to  be  a  genuine  attempt  at  portraiture  and  is  of  the  same  character 
a  the  mosaic  representation  of  Justinian  in  8.  Apollinare  nuovo  at  Ravenna.  It 
i  beardless  and  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  personal  description  of  Justinian  in  Pro- 
opius,  Hist,  arc.,  o.  8.  The  Emperor's  face  in  8.  Vitale  has  a  moustache  (cp.  John 
lalalas,  425),  and  we  may  suppose  that  at  some  time  later  than  a.d.  588  Justinian 
Copied  this  fashion.  Wroth,  however,  questions  whether  we  can  rely  much  upon 
he  8.  Vitale  likeness.  On  ths  other  hand  he  thinks  that  the  profile  head  which  appesii 
in  bronze  coins  struck  at  Rome  either  by  Justinian  or  the  Ostrogoths  (Finder  end 
Priedlander,  PL  v.,  8)  may  be  taken  as  a  portrait. 
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16.  ORACLES  IN  PB000PIU8— <P.  828) 

Two  Latin  oracles,  quoted  and  translated  by  Procoplns  in  Belt  Got.  Bt  I 
7  and  24,  have  perplexed  interpreters.  The  Latin  words,  oopied  by  Oral  H 
ignorant  of  Latin,  underwent  corruption.  One  general  principle  of  the  corrcjci 
dear.  Those  Latin  letters  which  have  a  different  form  from  the  cenmpr-rl 
Greek  were  assimilated  to  Greek  letters  of  similar  form  bat  different  c  q 
Thus  P  was  taken  for  R6 ,  C  for  Sigma ,  F  was  assimilated  to  E.  Thus  mri 
would  appear  as  ixpedlra  (as  we  actually  find  it  in  the  Oxford  Ms.  of  Jobs  N*.- 
p.  427,  ed.  Bonn).  Africa  capta  would  be  set  down  in  the  form  &*p«ra  <rapr& 

(1)  The  oraole  concerning  Mundus,  to  which  Gibbon  refers  as  obscure,  wri 
thus  in  the  best  Ms.  (ed.  Gomparetti,  i.  p.  47,  ed.  Haury,  p.  83) 

atpiCaCapra  mudus  cum  natu  ptpurrmA 

(the  Laurentian  Ms.  gives  faplaas  Apr  a  and  r(§pi<rrtun). 

The  interpretation  of  the  fint  five  words  is  clear : — 

Africa  capta  Mundus  cum  nato  .  .  . 

but  the  last  seven  (eight  ?)  characters  can  hardly  represent  p&ribit  (Braun)  or  jwv  t 
(Gomparetti). 

It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  Africa  capta  is  ablative,  but  we  most  txk  i 
oraole  to  have  been  metrical,  since  Prooopius  speaks  of  it  as  Mptrov  (ed.  Eji 
88  „).  Henoe  I  concluded  (Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  15,  46,  1906)  that  AM 
capta  is  nominative,  and  formed  the  end  of  a  hexameter.  I  also  suggested  that  r*-' 
represents  periet  (for  this  future  form  compare  Corippus,  Johannis,  6, 44 ;  8,  f?i  i 
that  the  oraole  might  have  run : 

<fuerit  simul>  Africa  capita, 

Mundus  cum  nato  periet — 

which  Procopius  translates  f}y(ica  hr  *A <ppixb  Ixittcu,  6  K^rpuos  (hr  rf  ydry 
(H.  Jaokson,  Journal  of  Philology,  80,  225  eqq,%  1906,  proposed :  Afriw  ^ 
sedet ;  Mundus  natusque  peribit.) 

(2)  The  Sibylline  prophecy  with  whioh  the  besieged  Romans  oonsoled 
selves  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  587,  that  in  the  month  of  July  a  king  would  arise  faH 
Romans  and  deliver  them  from  fear  of  the  Goths,  is  recorded  in  bk.  i.  c.  94  (Cl 
paretti,  p.  177,  Haury,  p.  121),  and  is  more  difficult.  The  Vatican  Mb.  gn*  i 
Latin  in  peculiar  characters  which  cannot  be  here  reproduced ;  the  Laureniiin  1 
Greek  transliteration : — 

Ijy  ri  qoipuev  (c  mi  <  jScrtw.  teal  tedr*  rq  <r<  yp*  fro  crirrlju  Iri  tnt  vtotrra. 

The  interpretation  of  ProoopiuB  is :  xpvyat  y*P  t4t«  fkun\4a  'Pm/taba  mrer^ 
r iwa  it  oZ  3b  Teruthv  o&Zir  *P <6prj  rb  \oivbv  Sci'creie. 

Gomparetti  gives  as  the  original : — 

Quintili  mense  sub  novo  Roman  us  rege  nihil  Geticum  iam  metuei 

But  the  words  sub  novo  Romanus  rege  are  not  there,  and  there  can  I  think  Is  i 
doubt  that  this  oraole  also  was  metrical.  I  have  discussed  the  question  el 
it  in  Byz.  Ztsoh.,  loc.  cit.,  45-6,  and  arrived  at  the  reconstruction : 

Quintili  mense  si  rex  <  ~  ->  at  in  aroe 
-  <-  w  nihil  geticum  ia  <m  Ro>  ma  t<l> mote. 

16.  UNOGUNDUBS,  KUTRIGUR0,  UTIGUBS;  TETRAXITR  G0IH£- 

(P.  869,  454) 

Gibbon  designates  the  people  of  Zabergan  who  invaded  the  Blyrio  pe&ioecja 
a.d.  559  as  Bulgarians.  Viotor  Tormennensia  ad  ann.  560  has  the  notice;  Baifvi 
Thradam  pervadunt  et  usque  ad  Sycas  Constantinopolin  veniunt ;  and  it  i*  clear  o 
he  refers  to  the  same  invasion  whioh  is  described  in  detail  by  Agathias.  MiJftl* 
his  reoord  of  the  event  (p.  490 ;  March  a.d.  559),  describes  the  invaders 
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oi  ^sAa£*t,  Hons  and  Slave  (and  his  notice  is  copied  by  Theophanee,  p.  283,  ed. 
Boor).  Bat  Agathias  does  not  speak  of  Bulgarians  or  SlavB ;  in  his  history  Zaber- 
is  the  chief  of  the  Kutrigur  Hans,  whom  we  already  knew  from  Prooopias.  In 
Gothic  War,  B.  4,  o.  4,  6,  18,  Prooopias  explains  that  the  Katrigurs  dwell  “  on 
side  of  the  Macotio  Lake,"  the  Utigurs  beyond  it,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Clm- 
ri&za  Bosphorus.  The  Don  was  the  boundary  between  their  territories.  And  both 
oopios  and  Agathias  represent  Kutrigurs  and  Utigurs  as  tribes  of  Hons.1  The 

relation  of  kinship,  and  at  the  same  time  a  clearly  marked  political  distinc- 
l,  between  the  Kutrigurs,  the  Utigurs,  and  the  Bulgarians  of  the  Danube,  is 
wxx  by  the  legends  which  represent  (1)  Katrigur  and  Utigur  as  the  sons  of  the  same 
ler,  who  divided  his  kingdom  (Proc.  B.  Q.  iv.  5),  and  (2)  Kotrsgos  as  a  son  of 
v-rstt,  the  ancestor  of  the  Bulgarians  (Nioephorus  Patriarch.  Bra?.,  p.  88,  ed.  de 
ar  ;  Theophanes,  p.  321,  ed.  de  Boor),  along  with  the  notice  (46.)  that  the  Kotemgoi 
ir  Lake  Maeotis  are  liU+vkoi  of  the  Bulgarians. 

It  is  therefore  correct  to  describe  the  Kutrigurs  as  Bulgarians,  provided  we  do  not 
ntify  them  with  the  Bulgarians  who  afterwards  occupied  Mmsia  and  founded  the 
<iern  Bulgarian  kingdom.  These  Bulgarians  were  distinguished  as  the  Unogunduis 
leophanes,  p.  366,  ed.  de  Boor,  Nioephorus  Patr.  Brev.,  p.  24,  ed.  de  Boor).  They 
bled  to  the  north  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  after  the  break  up  of  Attila’s  Empire 
a. r>.  464  (op.  Marquart,  Die  Ohronologie  der  alt-tdrkischen  Insohriften,  77,  1896) 
1  abode  there  between  the  Danube  and  the  Dniester  till  they  crossed  the  Danube  in 
*  seventh  century.  These  are  the  Bulgarians  who  fought  with  Theodorio  and 
■csatedly  invaded  the  Balkan  peninsula  in  the  reign  of  Anastasias.  The  Kutrigurs, 
ranch  of  the  same  Hunnie  people,  lived  to  the  east  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Utigurs, 
other  branch,  beyond  the  Don.  Both  these  latter  passed  afterwards  under  the 
mi  nion  of  the  Khasars. 

The  previous  dealings  of  Justinian  with  the  Kutrigurs  and  Utigurs  are  recorded 
Procopius  (B.  G.  4, 18, 19).  He  adopted  the  same  principles  of  policy  which  were 
erwards  formulated  into  a  system  in  the  De  Administration*  Imperii  of  Constan¬ 
ce  Porphyrogennetos.  The  danger  to  the  Empire  was  from  the  Kutrigurs  who  were 
areet  to  it ;  and  so  Justinian  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Utigurs  who 
re  farthest  from  it,  gave  them  yearly  presents,  and  endeavoured  to  stir  up  disoord 
tween  the  two  peoples.  In  a.d.  660,  a  band  of  Kutrigura,  invoked  by  the  Gepids 
ainsi  their  enemies  the  Lombards,  crossed  the  Danube  and  ravaged  Imperial  tarri- 
ry.  Justinian  incited  Sandiohl,  the  king  of  the  Utigurs,  to  invade  the  Kutrigur 
rritory,  where  he  wrought  great  destruction  (?  a.d.  661).  The  same  policy  was  re- 
atad  after  the  invasion  of  Zabexgan  in  a.d.  669 ;  and  Sandiohl,  having  captured 
air  wives  and  children,  met  and  defeated  the  warriors  of  Zabergan  on  their  return 
am  Thrace  (see  Agathias,  6,  24,  26,  and  Menander,  fr.  3,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  202). 

In  the  attack  upon  the  Kutrigurs  in  a.d.  661,  the  Utigun  were* assisted  by  2000 
itmxite  Goths.  This  people  had  established  their  abodes  on  the  east  side  of  the  dm- 
erian  Bosphorus  (straits  of  Kertoh),  around  the  city  of  Phanagoria,  in  the  peninsula 
Taman,  south  of  the  Utigurs.  They  had  originally  dwelled  in  the  Crimea,  and 
ust  not  be  confused  with  the  Crimean  Goths  (see  Loewe,  op.  ctf.,  infra ,  22  sqq.). 
riginally  the  Crimean  and  the  Tetraxite  Goths  seem  to  have  been  all  one  Germanic 
ople,  who  oooupied  the  greater  part  of  the  Crimea ;  but  probably  in  the  fifth  osn- 
ry  the  Eastern  tribes  crossed  the  straits  and  settled  in  Taman  where  they  became 
town  as  Tetraxite*.  Loews  has  attempted  to  show  that  these  Germans  were  not 
oths  (Ostrogoths  who  had  been  left  behind),  but  Heruls. 

Tne  Tetraxite  Goths  were  Christians,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  learned 
>eir  Christianity  from  Ulfilas,  for  they  were  not  Arians.  Procopius  says  that  thsir 
ligion  was  primitive  and  simple.  We  here  touch  on  a  problem  which  has  not  been 
illy  cleared  up.  In  the  year  647-8  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople.  Their 
shop  had  died  and  they  asked  Justinian  to  send  them  a  new  one.  At  the  same 
me  the  ambassadors  in  a  private  andienoe  explained  the  political  situation  in  the 
gions  of  Lake  Maeotis  and  set  forth  the  advantages  which  the  Empire  could  derive 

1  The  form  06re<fyeiyei  used  to  appear  in  the  texts  of  Procopius.  But  the  best 
(m.  preserve  the  true  form  Ofirfyovpot  (see  ed.  Haury,  vol.  it  p.  608),  which  also  appears 
i  Agathias. 
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from  fomenting  enmities  among  the  Haas.  An  inscription  hu  bean  wmHf 

Taman,  on  a  stone  which  may  have  come  from  Phanagoria,  and  itpoeeratimm 
at  as  being  possibly  connected  with  this  negotiation.  It  was  published  by  V.lanm 
(in  the  Vizantiiski  Vremennik,  1894,  p.  657  <99.),  who  soaght  to  explain  it 
Ian's  political  relations  with  Bosporus  in  a.d.  527-8  (see  below),  and  da id  1  eM 
588.  Bat  the  serious  objections  to  this  explanation  have  been  set  tortfc  by  U 
kovBki  (Viz.  Vrem.,  1895,  189  sqq .).  j 

We  have  dearly  to  do  with  a  building— probably  a  church — built  sir  W 
aospioes,  and  at  the  expense  (?)  of  Justinian,  in  the  11th  indiotion.  Tbs  phot 
the  stone  was  found  indicates  prima  facie  that  it  was  a  building  at  PfaaaagsR*.  m 
why  should  a  stone  relating  to  a  building  at  Bosporus  lie  in  the  Taman  pii  W 
We  may  admit  that  KulakovBki  may  be  right  in  identifying  “  the  eleventh  in  bra  j 
of  the  Inscription  with  the  year  a~d.  547-8,  in  which  Justinian  gave  ths  Teo0» 
Goths  a  bishop.  At  the  same  time  he  may  have  subscribed  mosey  to  the  nn  -  t 
a  new  church  or  the  restoration  of  an  old  one.  But  to  whichever  of  tbettoade^ 
indiotions  of  Justinian's  reign  the  inscription  belongs,  it  is  an  interesting  aoaa 
of  his  influence  in  Taman.1 

Bosporus,  too,  was  independent,  but  in  the  reign  of  Justin  we  flat 
knowledging  the  supremacy  of  New  Rome  (Prooopius,  B.  P.  i.  12).  Near  *  » 
settled  a  small  tribe  of  Huns.  At  the  time  of  Justinian's  suneewrion  the res 


name  was  Grod  (tycto,  M&lalas,  God.  Barooo. ;  ropftas,  Theophanes,  who  mot  ^ 
notice  from  Malalas) ; 1 *  and  he,  desiring  to  become  a  Christian,  went  to  Coasa*  ' 
nople  and  was  baptized.  His  journey  had  also  a  political  object.  Judinas  w  ] 
him  money  and  he  undertook  to  defend  Bosporus.  The*  great  importance  fid  *  s 
poms  at  this  time  lay  in  its  being  the  chief  emporium  between  the  Rmpw  «*< 
Hunland.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  Bosporus  was  at  this  time  threatened  b?  T-< 
Kutxigurs,  and  the  journey  of  Grod  may  have  been  rather  due  to  an  invitaber 
Constantinople  than  spontaneous.  That  danger  threatened  at  this  moment 
by  the  fact  that  Justinian  also  placed  a  garrison  in  Bosporus  under  a  tribune,  fc  ’ 
Grod's  conversion  was  not  a  success.  The  heathen  priests  murdered  him,  tad  *  J 
tragedy  was  followed  by  the  slaughter  of  the  garrison  of  Bosporus.  We  bar  4 
more  of  Bosporus  until  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  (Khasars)  in  a.d.  576. 
has  well  shown  that  Justinian  had  little  interest  in  maintaining  in  it  a  garrison  a  >/ 


with  the  lands  east  of  the  Euxine.  Embassies  between  Constantinople  and  the  Aar  ! 
or  the  Afaasgians,  or  the  Turks  of  the  Golden  Mount,  went  overland  by  the 
ooast  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Trebizond,  and  not  via  Bosporus.  After  a.©.  576  be  | 
porus  was  subject  to  the  Khaz&rs.  | 

The  inscription  which  was  found  in  the  region  of  Taman  in  1008  and  fepfl* 
In  Boeckh's  Corpus  Insor.  Gr.  8740,  is  still  mysterious.  It  has  been  reesnlb  - 
cussed  by  the  two  Russian  scholars  to  whom  I  have  already  referred.  La**** 
(toe.  cit.)  and  Kulakovski  (Viz.  Vrem.,  1896, 1 sqq.).4  Only  the  three  last  \tats 
the  name  of  “  our  most  pious  and  god-protected  lord  "  can  be  deciphered  fKIC.  ■* 
the  favourite  restoration  is  M avpUu.  But  this  lord  is  certainly  not  the 
Maurice,  as  Kulakovski  has  shown,  for  (1)  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus  after  l*  ; 
were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  ana  (2)  an  Emperor  would  not  be 
by  suoh  a  title.  The  inscription  shows  that  an  officer  named  Eupaterios,  who  - 
himself  “  the  most  glorious  stratelates  and  duke  of  Chereon,”  restored  a 
or  palaoe  for  a  barbarian  prinoe  of  unknown  name,  on  the  east  eade  of  tb*  fc* 
porus,  in  some  eighth  indiotion  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  a.p.  (for  to  sueb 
the  writing  points).  The  barbarian  was  dearly  a  Christian,  and  it  is  hard  to  wee  * 


1  Since  these  words  were  written,  A.  Semenov  has  discussed  the  inscription  (fc  £  * 

Ztschrift.,  6,  p.  887  sqq. ,  with  similar  reserve. 

9  This  name  is  not  included  iu  the  list  of  Hun  and  Avar  names  in  Timber?  ’ 
magyarok  eredete. 

4  vpbs  rois  \oitois  |  fieyd\ois  iced  Baytuurrots  \  icarooBdfiaci  iced  r6$e  rb  |  kafarfi*  * 
BwfiWpy  |  mtffipwr  farevimeev  I  f  ...  J  tus  6  efoefHcrmre e  iced  insjdEsrrrst  W 
'$§cw6rm  81A  rov  yrqaiov  abrov  [  oobXev  Einrareptov  rev  Mafordre*  )  rr^tr»x6i  \rv  * 
Sovicbf  Xepc&rot,  ’IrAimdror  4\. 
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ie  oan  hif»  been  but  a  otrief  of  the  Tetnurite  Goths,  who  goi  workmen  from  Chareon. 
3nt  It  !•  very  strange  that  an  officer  of  Oherson  should  deeoribe  himself  as  the 44  loyal 
torrent  *'  of  a  Gothic  prince.6 

The  subject  of  the  Tetraxite  Goths  has  been  treated  by  V&ailievski,  in  the 
Zhnrnal  Min.  Narod.  Prosvieahohenia,  195  (1878),  p.  105  jog.,  and  by  R.  Loews  in 
Die  Rente  der  Germanen  am  sohwarsen  Meere,  1896 — a  book  which  also  deals  folly 
with  the  Goths  of  the  Crimea.  See  also  W.  Tomasohek,  Die  Goten  in  Taurien, 
1881. 

17.  THE  TURKS— (P.  878) 

Hew  light  has  been  thrown  on  early  Turkish  history  by  the  discovery  and 
decipherment  of  ancient  Turkish  inscriptions  in  Eastern  Mongolia  in  the  regions  of 
the  Orohon  and  Yenissei,  especially  the  inscriptions  of  Kosho-Tsaidam  in  the  valley 
of  the  former  river.  They  were  deciphered  by  Thomsen  (Inscriptions  de  l’Orkhon 
<i^chiffr6ee,  1894),  and  have  been  edited,  studied  and  interpreted  by  W.  Radio# :  Die 
aittfirkischen  Insohriften  der  Mongolei,  1895,  Neue  Folge  (with  an  essay  by  W.  Barthold 
on  their  historical  significance),  1897,  and  Zweite  Folge  (edition  of  the  Inscription  of 
Tonjuknk  discovered  in  1897,  with  essays  by  F.  Hirth  and  W.  Barthold),  1899.  The 
historical  bearings  and  the  chronological  data  have  been  studied  by  Marquart,  Die 
Chronologic  der  aittfirkischen  Insohriften,  1898. 

These  inscriptions  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  oonoern 
mainly  the  history  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  They  afford  much  information 
in  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  Turks  (who  are  designated  under  this  name).  The 
two  most  important  inscriptions  of  Kosho-Tsaidam,  which  describe  the  deeds  of  Kfil- 
Tagin  and  Bilga-Chagan,  are  prefaced  by  a  short  summary  of  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Turks.  But  for  the  fifth  and  earlier  part  of  the  sixth  oentury  the  most  detailed 
source*  are  Chinese  records,  and  the  problem  is  to  correlate  them  with  the  incidental 
notices  of  Greek  writers.  This  has  been  attempted  by  E.  H.  Parker,  in  the  English 
Historical  Review,  July,  1896,  481  sqq.  (cp.  Bury,  The  Turks  in  the  Sixth  Century,  1 5., 
July,  1897),  and  also  by  Marquart,  Historische  Glossen  an  den  aittfirkischen 
Insohriften,  in  Wiener  Zeitsohrift  fur  die  Knnde  des  Morgenlandes  (also  called 
Vienna  Oriental  Journal),  xii.  157  »qq.t  1898.  See  also  Parker,  A  Thousand  Years 
of  the  Tartars,  1896. 

According  to  Parker,  a  branch  of  the  Hiung-nn,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
modem  province  of  Kan-suh,  was  crushed  by  the  Tungusio  Tartars :  but  Asena  fled 
westward  with  500  tents  to  the  territory  of  the  Geougen,  and  his  men  were  employed 
by  them  as  iron  workers  in  an  iron  district.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  flight 
of  Asena,  his  descendant  Notur  (before  a.d.  543)  first  introduced  the  word  Turk  as 
the  name  of  his  folk.  The  residence  of  the  Turkish  Khans,  when  they  overthrew 
the  power  of  the  Geougen,  was  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  modem  Chinese  pro- 
vinos  of  Kan-suh,  somewhat  north  of  the  Kok-o-nor  mountains.  Here  was  the  iron 
district  where  they  worked  for  the  Geougen. 

The  TurkB  achieved  their  independence  and  founded  their  empire  in  the  middle 
o(  the  sixth  oentury  under  a  khan  who  appears  in  the  Chinese  sources  as  Tu-men  and 
is  mentioned  under  a.d.  545  and  552.  He  was  suooeeded,  after  a  brief  intervening 
reign,  by  the  great  khan  Mo-kan  (558-572)  who  extended  his  power  westward, 
conquering  the  Hephthalites,  who  at  that  time  ruled  in  Transoxiana. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  identify  Bumyn  Chagan  (“  the  famous  Chagan  who 
raised  himself  above  the  sons  of  men  ”),  who  is  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  Turkish 
greatness  in  the  Turkish  inscriptions  (Radloff,  i.,  p.  4  and  43),  with  Mo-kan  rather 
than  with  Tnmen,  bat  Marquart  may  well  be  right  in  holding  that  Turkish  tradition 
had  blended  both  theso  khans  into  one  figure.  I  agree  with  Marquart  in  his 
identification  of  Mo-kan  with  Menander’s  Silxibulos  (fr.  10,  a.d.  662),  a  name  whioh 
represents  Sll-dybul-baga-qagan. 

It  is  clear  that  under  Mo-kan  the  Turkish  empire  was  divided  into  two  realms, 
the  Eastern  and  Western.  The  great  khan,  who  ruled  the  Eastern  realm,  had  his 

•The  inscription  of  the  Caesar  Tiberius  Julias  Diptunes  of  Bosporus,  published  bk 
vol  2  of  Latyshev’s  collection  of  Inscriptions  (No.  39),  cannot  belong  to  Justinian's  reign, 
as  Utyibev  now  admits,  but  probably  dates  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  oentury. 
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seat  on  the  Golden  Mountain,  north  of  Koko-Nor  (in  the  Chineee  proyu&oe  of  u: 
snh) ;  the  Western  ruler,  who  was  subordinate  to  the  great  khan,  redded  far  v  z 
north,  in  the  west  part  of  the  great  Altai  range,  and  his  residence  is 
Ektag,  “White  Mountain"  (which  Menander  renders  44 Golden  Mountain ®i. 
pointed  out  this  in  the  paper  cited  above,  but  was  wrong  in  distinguishing  Mftwr1" 
Bktag  (fr.  20)  from  Ektol  (fr.  43),  in  not  distinguishing  Silxibulos  from  Diiabcv 
and  in  assuming  that  the  Khan  of  Ektag  was  independent  of  the  Eastern  km 
See  Marquart,  Hist.  Gloss.,  188. 

Dizabulos  was  appointed  khan  of  the  Western  realm  bj  Mo-kan*  and  be  vy 
visited  at  Ektag  by  Zemarohos,  ambassador  of  Jnstinll.,  in  a.d.  568-9  (Mcaaader. k; 
20  ;  bat  John  of  Ephesus  vi.  23,  places  this  embassy  in  572/3).  Marquart  idecui'i 
him  with  She-tie-mi,  brother  of  Tu-men,  and  this  is  donbtless  right ;  for  She-ti*  ri 
of  the  Chinese  sources,  was  father  of  Ta-t4u-kan,  who  is  oert&inly  the 
as  Menander’s  Tardn,  and  Tardn  was  8/uupos, 14  brother  ”  of  Turzanthoa,  Dink- ! 
son.  Marquart  thinks  that  the  same  person  is  meant  by  the  Ist&mi  Kha^ai  1 
the  Turkish  inscriptions  and  by  2t*h0is-x<L7**  of  Theory  lac  tos  Simea^i 
(vii.  7,  9). 

Tu-men - She-tie-mi  (Di Babul) 


Tardu  Turzanthoa 

In  a.d.  576  ValentiDe  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Turks  by  Justin  II  il 
this  time  Tapur  (a.d.  572-81)  was  the  East  Turkish  and  Bnpreme  khan  :  with  tz 
Valentine  had  nothing  to  do,  his  mission  was  to  the  West  Turkish  ruler,  Diaai - 
But  Dizabul  had  just  died  before  his  arrival  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  IV* 
(whom  the  Chinese  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  West  Turkish  Empire).  I*t 
West  Turkish  Empire  was  divided  into  great  provinces,  and  one  of  the  wwvra 

Sovinoes  was  ruled  by  Turzanthos  (perhaps  a  title  rather  than  a  proper  me? 

arquart),  Tardu’a  brother.  The  headquarters  or  camp  of  Turxanth  is  designated  $ 
Menander  (fr.  43)  as  tA  ToKtfwck  tr6fi$o\a  rod  T.  Thence  he  was  6ent  to  Tm&  * 
•4  Ektel,”  i.s.,  Ektag  in  Mount  Altai.  The  realm  of  the  West  Turks  under 
reached  southward  to  Kashgar,  westward  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  northward  to  - 
Steppes  (Hirth  apud  Marquart,  Hist.  Gloss.,  196). 

Under  the  khan  Mo-kan  or  Silzibnl  the  Turkish  power  in  its  early  period  seisi 
to  have  been  at  its  height.  He  44  established  a  system  of  government  which  rtz 
practically  bounded  by  Japan  and  Corea,  China  and  Thibet,  Persia  and  the 
Homan  Empire  It  appears  from  Turkish  inscriptions  that  the  Turks  called  & 
Chinese  Tavgas;  and  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  this  is  the  same  wore  * 
Taugast ,  a  land  mentioned  by  Theophylactus  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
He  states  that  the  khan  was  at  peace  with  Taugast  (in  the  reign  of  Macn* 
Marquart  has  pointed  out  that  the  statements  in  Theophylactus  vii.  7,  £•!-■ 
refer  to  the  conquests  of  Tu-men  and  Mo-kan  and  are  falsely  transferred  to  * 
khan  contemporary  of  Maurice.  From  the  forms  'A =  Hephthalitae 
Tavyfor  he  infers  that  the  written  source  of  Theophylactus  was  8yriae.  The  was 
of  the  conquests  is  here  given  in  a  different  order  from  that  of  the  Chia* 
authorities,  that  of  the  Hephthalites  being  placed  before  that  of  the  Avars. 

18.  THE  AXUMITES  AND  HIMYARITES — (P.  411  sqq.) 

[A.  Dillmann,  Zur  Gesohichte  dee  axumitischen  Reiches,  in  Abhaadiosgea  • 
the  Berlin  Aoademy,  1880 ;  L.  Duchesne,  l&glises  sdpardea,  281  sqq.t  1896.] 

The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Him y antes  or  Homerites  of  Yemen  (Anki 
Feliz)  always  demanded  the  attention  of  the  Roman  sovrans,  as  the  Himjin> 
had  in  their  hands  most  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  Empire  and  fa** 
This  people  carried  their  civilization  to  Abyssinia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Be- 
Sea.  The  capital  of  the  Abyssinian  state  was  Axum,  and  kenoe  it  was  knows  a* 
the  kingdom  of  the  Axumites.  Our  first  notioe  of  this  state  is  probably  to 

1  Called  Dilcibulos  in  fir.  48. 
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ni  in  the  Periplut  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  wu  composed  by  a  merchant  in  the 
a  of  Vespasian.  (Best  edition  of  this  work  by  Fabridus,  1880.)  There  a 
Zoskales  is  mentioned,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  an  inscription  which 
has  Indioopleostee  copied  at  Adolis  (G.  1.  G.  5127  B)  refers  to  him.  (See 
1-  Midler,  Denksohriften  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  zliii.,  1894.)  In  the  fourth 
uxj  we  find  that  the  king  of  Axnm  has  reduced  the  Homerites  under  his  sway ; 
C.  L  G.  5128,  fburikibs  *A|«>ur«r  *ol  'Ofitipirm*.  This  does  not  mean  that  both 
ons  had  only  one  king ;  it  means  that  the  king  of  the  Homerites  acknowledged 
overlordship  of  his  more  powerful  neighbour. 

At  the  same  time  Christianity  was  beginning  to  make  its  way  in  these  regions, 
dually  both  Axumitee  and  Homerites  were  votaries  of  the  old  Sabaean  religion, 
in  the  Jewish  diaspora  had  led  to  the  settlement  of  Jowb  in  Central  Arabia — in 
region  between  the  Nabataean  kingdom  (which  reached  as  far  as  Leukd  K6m6) 

.  Yemen, — and  the  result  was  that  Judaism  took  root  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
monies.  The  mission  of  Frumentius  to  Abyssinia  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
tary  has  been  mentioned  by  Gibbon  in  a  former  chapter ;  the  foundations  of  the 
iiopian  Church  were  laid  ;  but  the  king  himself  did  not  embraoe  the  new  doctrine, 
a  name  of  the  king  of  Arum  at  that  time  (o.  846-356  a.d.)  was  Aizan,  and  he  was 
Mvgan  (O.  L  G.  5128).  The  conversion  of  the  Homerites  was  also  begun  under 
>  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Constantins.  The  missionary  was  Theophilus,  either 
lomerite  or  an  Axumite  by  birth,1  who  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage  to  the  oourt  of 
□atantine.  The  Homerite  king,  though  he  had  not  adopted  Christianity,  built 
ee  Christian  churches  at  his  own  expense  and  permitted  his  subjects  to  be  oon- 
■ted  if  they  wished.  It  was  not  till  much  later,  in  the  reign  of  Anastasias,  that 
ristianity  began  to  spread,  and  a  bishopric  was  founded  (Theodoras  Lector,  2,  58). 

progress  of  the  Christian  faith  advanoed  at  least  equally  in  Axum.  It  has  been 
pposed  (though  hardly  with  good  reason)  that  it  was  before  the  end  of  the  fifth 
ntury  that  the  king  (or  “  negus  ”)  of  Abyssinia  was  converted.* 

In  the  reign  of  Justin,  a  Homerite  prince  named  Dhfi-Novas  (Gibbon’s  Du  naan  1 
re rw  of!  the  Axumite  yoke,  restored  the  dominance  of  the  Jewish  religion,  ana 
Msaored  Christians  in  Nejrfin.  The  king  sem  an  embassy  to  Al-Mundir,  the 
ief  of  the  Saracens  of  Hira,  to  announce  his  suocess  against  Axum  and  Chris- 
mity.  The  message  happened  to  come  at  a  moment  when  envoys  of  the 
mperor  Justin  had  arrived  on  business  to  Al-Mundir  (Jan.  20,  524).  The  news 
the  massacre,  whioh  was  soon  carried  to  Syria,  created  a  great  sensation,  and 
>hn  Pashes  (abbot  of  a  monastery  near  the  Syrian  Chalois)  wrote  a  hymn  in 
>nour  of  the  martyrs.  (Published  by  Sohrdter,  Ztsoh.  der  morgen).  Gesdlsohaft, 
..)  There  is  also  extant  a  letter  of  one  Simeon  Beth-Arsam,  on  the  massacre : 
nriao  text  with  Italian  translation,  by  J.  Guidi,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academia  del 
ineei,  vol.  vii.,  1880-1.  The  Martyrium  Aretha* ,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Oct.  x.,  p.  721 
r q.f  seems  to  depend  on  the  letter  of  Simeon.  On  the  intervention  of  Justin,  the 
ing  of  the  Axumitee,  Elesbaas  or  Chaleb,*  reconquered  Yemen,  overthrew  Dhfi- 
ovas,  and  set  up  Esimphaeus  in  his  stead.4  But  the  revolt  of  a  Christian  named 

1  He  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Dibfie.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the 
lentity  of  this  island.  M.  Duchesne  thinks  it  was  one  of  the  little  islands  off  the  coast 
f  Abyssinia. 

*  This  involves  the  hypothesis  that  the  story  of  the  victory  of  the  Axumite  king  Andan 
:>r  Adad)  over  the  Homente  king  Dimnoe  (or  Damianus)  is  not  to  be  assigned  to  a.D. 
27-8,  in  which  year  Malalas  who  records  the  story  (ed.  Bonn,  p.  433-4)  appear*  to  place  it 
hcophanes,  who  takes  the  notice  from  Malalas,  places  it  however  still  later,  in  ad.  542*3 
am.  6065).  Andan  swore  that  he  would  become  a  Christian  if  he  were  successful  against 
he  Homerites,  and  he  kept  his  vow. 

1  KLabaAs,  Nounosus,  Theophanes ;  EleMa*,  Oxford  Ms.  of  MaUlas ;  Ellisthaeus, 
Vooopius  ;  *EAt e$udv,  Cosmos.  Ludolf  gives  the  Ethiopian  original  as  Ela  Atxbeba. 

*  For  these  events  the  Martyrium  Arethae  (with  the  Vila  urtynUii)  and  Procopius, 
B.  P.  L  20,  are  the  chief  sources.  Theophanes  briefly  mentions  the  episode  under  the  right 
f-ear,  ad.  523-4.  Procopius  gives  the  name  of  the  new  prince  or  viceroy  Esimphaeus,  and 
•ecords  the  revolt  of  Abramoe.  Malalas  (p.  457,  ed.  Bonn)  gives  Anganes  as  the  name  of 
the  king  of  the  Homerites  who  was  sot  up  by  Elesbaas.  The  form  Rtimphaeu j  represents 
A<r<riyjkx& ,  which  is  found  on  a  coin  (Rev.  Numiam.  1868,  iL  8).  See  further  the  account 
A  I  bn  Ishaq  (Noldeke,  Tabari,  197  *??.). 
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Abramos  goon  demanded  a  seoond  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  negus  was  anluoky.  One  Abyssinian  army  deserted  to  the  rohel,  mmd  e 
was  destroyed.  Abramos  remained  in  power,  and  after  the  death  of 
recognized  the  overlordship  of  his  suoeessor. 

In  oonnexion  with  the  Homerite  persecution,  we  most  notice  the  ihadow  'w= 
of  Gregentius,  the  Homerite  bishop,  who  if  he  existed — and  there  gem  «  r" 
reason  to  donbt  it — flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justin  L  and  Joatmiaa.  T*  hcs  « 
attributed  two  works  Ndpot  rS>y  'Opiripir&p  and  8ccUc(it  ptrk  *1  tvhbv  *Efdb  i  *•**» 
printed  in  Migne,  P.  G.  86,  561  sqq.  There  is  a  short  biographical  notice  of  tod 
the  Synaxarium  Bool.  Cplitann  under  Deoember  19  (828-30,  edL  Delchsyr,  llti  n 
a  full  life  is  also  preserved  in  Mss.,  and  extracts  from  it  have  been  reoenaiy 
by  A.  Vaeil’ev,  from  a  Sinai  Ms.,  in  the  Yiaantiiski  Vremennik,  14,  23  ag^L 
According  to  this  narrative,  Abramos  wae  set  np  by  Elesbaas,  by  the  e 
Gregentius  (who  had  been  oonseorated  bishop  and  sent  to  Yemen  by  the 
Alexandria,  Proterios).  Abramos  reigned  for  thirty  yean,  and  Gregezmi 
him.  [For  the  war  of  the  Ethiopians  with  the  Homerites,  compare  the  x 1 

Zoiteohrift  dor  morgenlAndisohen  Geeellsohaft,  by  Fell,  85,  74  jgg.,  1881  w 
Mordtmann,  31,  67  sqq.,  1877  ;  85,  698  sqq.,  1881 ;  also  that  of  J.  Deracoey  j  a 
Revue  de  l’histoire  des  religions,  28,  14  sqq.,  1898  (cp.  *6.,  31,  155  J59..  1895)0 

The  embassy  of  Konnosus  to  Elesbaas  probably  took  place  in  the  year  1 
680.®  In  the  year  a.d.  542-3  we  And,  according  to  Theophanes  (p.  223.  * 

Boor),  Adad,  king  of  the  Axumitee,  and  Damian,  king  of  the  Homerite*.  Ikr » 
put  to  death  Roman  merchants  who  entered  Yemen,  on  the  ground  that  they  ^ 
his  Jewish  subjects.  This  policy  injured  the  trade  between  Abyssinia  and  the  Ret* 
and  Adad  and  Damian  fell  ont.  Then  Adad,  who  was  still  a  heathen,  swore  tin  *  ' 
oonquered  the  Homerites,  he  would  become  a  Christian.  He  was  victorious  mi  ai 
his  vow,  and  sent  to  Justinian  for  a  bishop.  A  man  named  John  waseaeiiru 


Alexandria. 

This  notice  of  Theophanes  was  derived  from  John  Malaise,  who  hew* 
apparently  placed  it  in  the  first  year  of  Justinian  (a.d.  527-8).  This  dateetsr 
be  right,  as  Elesbaas  was  king  of  the  Axumitee  in  that  year.  M.  Dnehesat 
that  the  episode  of  Adad  (who  in  Malalas  is  called  Andan)  and  Damian  (Dwm« 
in  Malalas,  more  oorreotly)  was  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Elesbaas.  This  m*j  «a 
a  hazardous  conjecture.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  successor  of  Elesbaas 
his  son  or  not)  must  needs  have  been  a  Christian ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  th» 
Theophanes  acted  purely  arbitrarily  in  placing  under  the  year  a.d.  5414  an  i» 
which  he  found  in  Malalas  under  527-8.®  It  must  be  observed  that  Malaise  man 
the  only  source  of  Theophanes.  On  the  other  hand  Ibn  IshAq  (apod 
N51deke,  p.  219)  gives  a  succession  of  kingB  of  Yemen  which  leaves  no  room  V 
Damian.  The  suooession  is  Abraha,  Yaksum,  Masruq  (who  is  supposed  to  to  ii» 
same  as  Sanaturkes  in  Theophanes  of  Byzantium ;  which  seems  doubtful ;  ri 
Sana  in  this  name  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Homerite  town  Sana).  Da  lib*' 
assigns  an  impossible  number  of  years  to  these  kings ;  and  I  doubt  whether  is 
statements  are  absolutely  decisive  as  against  Theophanes.7 

It  is  another  question  whether,  as  Gutsohmid  and  H&ldeko  have  nyat 
Malalas  and  Theophanes  and  John  of  Ephesus  (who  has  the  same  story)  ham  n* 
changed  the  names  of  the  Axumite  and  Homerite  kings  (see  Noldeke,  Taosri.p.  V? 
The  reason  is  that  on  the  obverse  of  some  ooins  A ifiydp  appears  as  the  heathen  bi 
of  the  Axumites ;  while  on  the  reverse  'A+tBas  is  represented  as  the  vusaaJ  king  <<  t* 


•  We  know  from  Nonnoeus  himself  (ap.  Phot.  BibL  Cod.  8  *=  Miiller,  iv.  p. 
he  was  sent  to  Elesbaas ;  and  it  seems  justifiable  to  identify  this  embassy  with 
described  by  Malalas  (p.  457).  From  the  previous  dates  in  Malalas.  it  seems  pretb- 
that  the  year  was  A.D.  o30.  The  date  a.d.  088  (given  by  Gibbon.  Muller,  Arc.)  tv  toe  tot 
for  the  mission  must  have  been  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace. 

®  The  motive  of  Malalas  was  to  group  it  with  other  conversions  of  heathen  tip 
7  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  expedition  of  Abraha  against  Mecca,  being  m eaves 
by  Procopius,  B.  P.  i.  20  (see  Noldeke,  p.  205).  was  earlier  than  A.D.  546  *  ao  that  lint 
might  conceivably  have  been  dead  before  542 ;  and  another  ruler  might  nave  interre*- 
between  him  and  Yaksum 
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norites.  (Berne  Nnmismatique,  1868,  i.  ii.,  1,  2.)  Thie  conjecture  ewni  very 
>abis.  In  Any  case  the  form  Dimlan  explains  the  Greek  variants  a (pro*  and 
Jovif.8 

The  Persian  invasion  of  Yemen  took  place  between  662  and  672  (cp.  N&ldeke, 
24),  and  formed  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war  between  Justin  and  Choaroes.  Are- 
i  was  at  this  time  king  of  the  Axumites,  and  Justin  sent  an  ambassador  named 
i an  to  him,  urging  him  to  hostilities  against  Persia.  In  noticing  this  embassy 
t>  anno  671-2 — i.x.  6064)  Theophanes  has  borrowed  the  amount  that  is  given  by 
lalas  of  the  reception  of  the  ambassador  Nonnosus  by  Blesbaas ;  and  hence  he  is 
ays  supposed  to  refer  to  the  same  embassy  and  to  have  misdated  it.  But  the  sub- 
ution  of  the  new  names  (Arethas  for  Elesbaas,  and  Julianas  for  the  ambassador 
om  Malalas  does  not  name)  refutes  this  opinion. 

In  this  npte  much  help  has  been  derived  from  the  valuable  article  of  L.  Do¬ 
me,  in  his  Eglisee  Sdpardes  (cited  abovel,  where  there  will  also  be  found  an  amount 
the  oonversions  of  the  Blemxnyes  and  tne  Nobadae  of  Upper  Egypt. 

19.  THE  WAR  IN  AFRICA  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  SOI4OMON— 

(P.  416  *S{.) 

John — who  is  distinguished,  among  the  numerous  officers  who  bore  the  same 
me,  as  the  “brother  of  Pappus”  (Jordanes  calls  him  Troglita;  Bom.  886) — 
rived  in  Africa  towards  the  end  of  a.d.  646.  He  had  served  under  Belisarius  In 
e  overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  and  had  remained  in  Africa  during  the  first 
ilitary  governorship  of  Solomon  (Joh.  i.  470).  He  was  then  commander  of  the 
my  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  Persian  War  (Prooop.  B.  P.  2,  14),  and  was  engaged  in 
to  battle  of  Nisibis  in  whioh  Nabedes  was  defeated  in  541.  Prooopius  (id.  It)  re- 
eeents  him  as  on  this  occasion  rashly  involving  the  army  in  extreme  peril,  which 
as  only  avoided  by  the  skill  of  Belisarius ;  but  Corippus  ascribes  the  victory  to  his 
ero  : — 

expuli t  ut  Pereas,  stravit  quo  vulnere  Parthos 
oonfisoe  turbis  densisque  obstare  sagittis 
tempore  quo  late  manarunt  Nitzibis  agri 
sanguine  Persarum,  Parthoque  a  rege  secundus 
oongressus  Nabedes,  fretus  virtute  feroci, 
amisit  sodas  ipso  superante  oatervas,  Ac.  (I.  68  sqq.). 

ohn  contrived  to  enter  Theododopolis,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  host  of  Mer- 
neroes,  and  took  part  in  the  defeat  of  that  general  at  Dares  (Coripp.,  ib.  70  sqq.). 
3e  brought  with  him  to  Africa  a  trusted  coundll  r  named  Reoinarius — laisri  Rscm- 
irtas  hatrtm  (ib.  2,  814),— who  had  been  employed  in  the  negotiations  with  Chosroes 
in  a.  a.  644. 

It  would  probably  have  been  impossible  for  the  Roman  power  to  hold  its  own 
in  Africa,  if  the  Moore  from  the  Syrtis  Major  to  Mt.  Atlas  had  been  united  in  a  solid 
league.  It  is  highly  important  to  observe  that  the  suooees  of  the  Empire  demoded 
on  the  discord  of  the  Moorish  chiefs,  and  that  the  forces  upon  which  John  relied  in 
lbs  war  were  more  Moorish  than  Roman.  The  three  most  important  chiefs  were 
Ant&la,  king  of  the  Frexenses  (Freschisoh),  in  Byxadum ;  Cdslna,  whose  tribe  1  was 
settled  under  Mount  Auresius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lambaesis ;  and  Jaudas, 
king  of  the  Moors  of  Mt.  Auresius.  Cuiina  and  An  tala  were  always  on  opposite 
sides.  Antala  was  loyal  to  Rome,  when  Cosine  rebelled  in  636 ;  Cuaine  was  Iras 
to  Solomon,  when  Antala  took  up  arms  in  644.  John  was  now  supported  by  Ousins, 
and  by  Ifisdaias,  the  chief  of  soother  tribe  in  Numidia.  The  first  battle  was 
fought  in  the  interior  regions  of  Byaaoium,  in  the  winter  a.d.  646-7,  and  Antala 
was  muted.  John  returned  to  Carthage,  but  in  the  following  summer  had  to  fane 

•This  variation  seems  in  itself  to  prove  that  Theophanes  had  before  him  another 
source. 

1  The  name  is  not  certain.  The  verse  8,408, 

Carina  Mariredanis  tecum  viribua  ingens 

is  obviously  corrupt. 
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a  great  coalition  of  the  Syrtio  tribes,  including  the  Lagnantan  and  the  Mtiwrr 
nnder  the  leadership  of  Oaroasan.  This  league  was  not  joined  by  Azrtala.  Zt 
Romans  suffered  a  complete  defeat  near  Marta,  a  place  about  ten  ***»—»  n_- 
from  Taoape  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (Partsch,  Procem.  p.  xxxiii.),  mWI  John  w  n 
able  to  resume  hostilities  till  the  following  year.  He  retired  to  laud  boa  in 
Zeugitana,  a  town  which  Justinian  had  fortified : — * 

orbs  Lari  bus  mediis  suzgit  tutissima  Silvia 
at  muris  munita  no  vis  quos  oondidit  ipse 
Iustinianus  apex,  orbis  dominator  Eoi 
oooiduique  potens  Romani  gloria  regni. 

Here  he  was  dose  to  Numidia  and  his  Moorish  confederates,  the  faithful  Cosine  c 
the  savage  Ifisdaias,  and  here  he  spent  the  winter  a.d.  647*8.  He  snooeededia  obs. 
ing  the  help  of  king  Jaudas,  who  was  generally  hostile  to  Rome ;  and  the  sm¬ 
army,  including  the  immense  forces  of  Cusina  and  Ifisdaias,  assembled  in  the  p* 
of  Arsons,  an  unknown  place,  probably  in  Byzacium.  The  Marznaridse  c 
Southern  Moore  had  now  been  joined  by  Antala.  His  wise  advice  was  not  to  race 
on  a  battle  until  they  had  wearied  the  enemy  out  by  long  marches,  ami  the 
withdrew  to  the  south  of  Byzacium.  But  John  declined  to  pursue  them  ;  he  fnriu 
himself  in  a  stronghold  on  the  ooast  of  that  provinoe,  where  he  would  probably  b* 
awaited  their  attack  if  the  event  had  not  been  hastened  by  the  impatience  o!  L 
mutinous  soldiers.  With  the  help  of  his  Moorish  allies  he  repreaBed  the  codi£  i 
but  thought  it  wise  to  lead  his  army  down  into  the  plains.  He  encamped  12  : 
unknown  region  called  the  11  fields  of  Cato,"  and  the  Moore,  pressed  by  hunger, 
soon  compelled  to  leave  their  camp  and  take  the  field.  The  defeat  of  Mart*  * 
brilliantly  retrieved.  Carcasan  fell,  and  the  Moore  were  so  effectually  brokxs  s&i 
Africa  had  rest  for  about  fourteen  years.  John  remained  in  Africa  as  rnay^m 
militum ,  at  least  till  a.d.  668,  in  whioh  year  we  find  him  undertaking  an  expedite 
to  Sardinia.9 

In  a. d.  662  the  Moorish  troubles  broke  out  again.  Cnsina,  the  faithful  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  Roman  cause,  was  treacherously  killed  by  John  Rogatinus,  the  xsarl^ 
militum,  and  his  sons  roused  the  Moore  to  vengeance,  and  devastated  the  ptorjea 

In  this  aooount  I  have  been  assisted  by  the  disquisition  of  J.  Partsch,  is  tb 
Procemium  to  his  edition  of  Corippus,  and  by  the  narrative  of  Diehl,  In  L'Afn^ 
byzantine. 

20.  THE  EXARCHS— (P.  418,  462) 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  Exarch  in  connexion  with  the  govemis 
of  Italy  is  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Pelagius  II.  to  the  deacon  Gregory  (Migne,  Fair.  L* 
vol.  82,  p.  707  ;  op.  Diehl,  Etudes  sur  Padministration  byzantine  dans  1 ’exarch*  d* 
Ravenne,  p.  178),  dated  Oct.  4,  484.  Seven  years  later  we  meet  the  earliest  meet:: 
of  an  Exarch  of  Afrioa  (Gregory  the  Great,  Ep.  i.  69),  in  July,  691.  Under  ± 
Emperors  Justin  and  Tiberins  (a.d.  666*682)  the  Bupreme  military  govern?  * 
entitled  magister  militum.  It  is  therefore  undoubtedly  right  to  ascribe  to  M*c« 
(Diehl,  L’Afrique  byzantine,  p.  478)  the  investiture  of  the  military  governor 
extraordinary  powers  and  a  new  title  designating  his  new  position.  Gennadi  re  ** 
the  first  exarch  of  Afrioa. 

From  the  first  hour  of  the  Imperial  restoration  in  Afrioa  military  mad 
governors  existed  side  by  side,  and  the  double  series  of  magistri  militum  (and  exarch 
and  Praetorian  Praefests  can  be  imperfectly  traced  till  the  middle  of  the  eertez 
century.1  On  Borne  exceptional  occasions  the  two  offices  were  united  in  a  axf  < 
individual.  Thus  Solomon  was  both  magister  militum  and  Praetorian  Praefat  11 
a.d.  686,  and  again  in  a.d.  689,  Ac. ;  and  Theodoras  held  the  same  powere  in  aj. 
669.  Throughout,  the  tendency  was  to  subordinate  the  civil  to  the  military  gowsne 

9  A  plan  of  the  citadel  is  given  in  DiehL  L’Afrique  byzantine,  p.  278. 

9  Procop.  B.  G.  4,  24. 

4  John  M&lalas.  p.  496,  ed.  Bonn.  Op.  DiehL  p.  699. 

1  See  list  of  Diehl,  L’Afrique  byzantine,  p.  696*9. 
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id  the  creation  of  the  exarchate,  with  its  large  powers,  decisively  rednoed  the  import- 
ice  of  the  Praetorian  Praefeot  The  importance  of  this  change,  as  a  preparation  for 
e  similar  changes,  in  the  administration  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  ont  of  whioh  the 
tar  Theme-organisation  grew,  has  been  brought  ont  by  Gelser,  Die  Genesis  der 
nsiantinischen  Themenverfassnng  (Abhandlungen  of  the  Saxon  Gesellsch&ft  der 
^nmnschaften,  vol.  18,  1889),  8-10. 

For  the  list  of  the  Exarchs  of  Italy,  see  Diehl,  Etudes,  178 ;  for  the  succession  of 
«  magistri  mill  turn  and  Exarchs,  and  the  Praetorian  Praefeots  of  Afrioa,  Diehl, 
'Afrlqne  bysantine,  596  eqq. 

91.  THE  COMET  OF  A.D.  581— (P.  461) 

The  identity  of  the  oomet  of  a. d.  1680  with  the  oomets  of  a.d.  1106,  a.d.  581, 
a  44,  Ac.,  is  merely  an  ingenious  speculation  of  Halley.  See  his  Synopsis  of  the 
itronomy  of  Comets,  at  end  of  Whiston’s  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  mathematiok 
hlloeophy  more  easily  demonstrated"  (1716),  p.  440  eqq.  The  eooentrioity  of  the 
> met  of  a.d.  1680  was  calculated  by  Halley  (Philosopnioal  Transactions,  1705, 
1889),  and  subsequently  by  Enoke,  Euler,  and  others, — on  the  basis,  of  oonrse, 
the  observations  of  Flamsteed  and  Cassini.  Newton  regarded  its  orbit  as 
krabolic  fPrincipia,  8,  Prop.  41) ;  but  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  eooentrioity 
-rived  at  by  Enoke,  combined  with  the  perihelion  distance,  would  give  a  period  of 
918*9  years  (J.  C.  Houzeau,  Vademeoum  de  l’Astronome,  1887,  p.  762-8).  The 
^serrations  were  probably  not  sufficiently  accurate  or  numerous  to  establish  whether 
te  orbit  was  a  parabola,  or  an  ellipse  with  great  ecoentricity ;  but  in  any  case  there 
i  nothing  in  the  data  to  suggest  575  years,  nor  have  we  material  for  comparison 
ith  the  earlier  oomets  which  Halley  proposed  to  identify. 

For  the  Chinese  observations  to  whioh  Gibbon  refers,  see  John  Williams, 
haorvatlons  of  Comets  from  Chinese  Annals,  1871 :  for  comet  of  B.C.  44,  p.  9,  for 
doubtful  oomet  (?)  of  a.d.  582,  p.  88,  for  oomet  of  a.d.  1106,  p.  60. 

99.  HOMAN  LAW  IN  THE  BAST— (C.  XUY.) 

New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  development  of  Imperial  legislation  from 
lonstantine  to  Justinian,  and  on  the  reception  of  Boman  law  in  the  eastern  half  of 
lie  empire  (especially  Syria  and  Egypt),  by  the  investigations  of  L.  Mitteis,  in  his 
rork  **  Reiohsrecht  und  Volksrecht  in  den  ftstliohen  Pro  vi  Men  des  rftmischen 
[aiserreiobs  ”  (1891).  The  study  is  mainly  based  on  Egyptian  papyri  and  on  the 
lyro- Roman  Code  of  the  fifth  oentury,  which  was  edited  by  Bruns  and  Saohau 
1880). 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  considerable  resistance  shonld  be  presented  to 
lie  Boman  law,  whioh  beoame  obligatory  for  the  whole  empire  after  the  issue  of  the 
'onetitutio  Antonmiona  for  Law  of  Caraoalla),  among  raoes  whioh  had  old  legal 
ystems  of  their  own,  like  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  or  Jews.  The  description  whioh 
lo crates  gives  of  the  survival  of  old  oustoms  at  Heliopolis,  whioh  were  contrary  to 
he  law  of  the  empire,  indicates  that  this  law  was  not  everywhere  and  absolutely 
nforoed  ;  the  oase  of  Athenais,  put  off  by  her  brothers  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
fttemal  property,  points  to  the  survival  of  the  Greek  law  of  inheritance ;  and  the 
rill  of  Gregory  Nasianzen,  drawn  up  in  Greek,  proves  that  the  theoretical  invalidity 
if  a  testament,  not  drawn  up  in  Latin  and  containing  the  prescribed  formula,  was 
lot  practically  applied.  Theory  and  practice  were  inconsistent.  It  was  found 
mpossible  not  to  modify  the  application  of  the  Roman  principles  by  national  and 
ocal  customs ;  and  thus  there  came  to  be  a  particular  law  in  Syria  (cp.  the  Syro- 
loman  law  book)  and  another  in  Egypt.  The  old  legal  systems  of  the  East,  still 
turviving  though  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  system,  presently  had 
heir  effect  upon  Imperial  legislation,  and  modified  the  Roman  law  itself.  Tbs 
nfinenoe  of  Greek  ideas  on  the  legislation  of  Constantine  the  Great  can  be  clearly 
traced. 1  It  can  be  seen,  for  instanoe,  in  his  law  concerning  the  bona  matemi  generis, 

1  Cp.  Mitteis,  Beflage  fill.  p.  048  eqq.  A  mm  Ian  calls  Constantine  nova  tor  iurbatotqus 
priscaram  lsgna. 
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by  which,  on  a  mother’s  death,  her  property  belonged  to  the  children,  thrift* 
haring  only  the  administration  and  usufruct  of  i\  and  no  right  of  alienation.  & 
same  law  is  found  in  the  Code  of  Gortyn  (6,  81  sgg.l. 

The  degeneration  of  Bo  man  law  (adtdUrino  doctri no),  cawed  by  the  tac 
of  14  Volksreohte ”  in  the  eastern  psorineas,  was  a  motire  of  the 
Justinian's  Digest 


28.  SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  TO  VOLUMES  L,  II.,  IIL  AND  If. 

Vol.  L 

Chap.  riii.,n.64,p.  206.  On  Tunisitheus  and  the  Persian  war,  too  Dosaaeam 
Die  Inschriften  dee  TUnisitheoa,  in  Bheinisches  Museum,  NJP.  58,  218  M 
8.  Krause,  Neue  Anfsohlfisse  fiber  Timesitheos  und  die  Penerkricge^  id.  697  k. 
The  new  material  utilised  by  Kraues  is  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  oi  Elijah,  mhksk  te  1 
been  edited  with  a  German  translation  by  M.  Buttenwieeer,  1897  (Leipzig).  I 

Chap.  ix.,  n.  1,  p.  231.  To  the  selected  list  of  hooka  on  the  ancient  Ganm  I 
add  K.  L&mpreoht,  Deutsche  Gesohichte,  vol.  i.,  1891. 

Chap,  xir.,  n.  115,  p.  471.  The  date  of  the  battles  of  HcdrUnppi*  ud  Chzympu 
has  been  discussed  (since  this  note  was  written)  by  Jouguet  (Acad,  dee  Inacripfcsi 
et  Belles-lettres,  Oomptes-rend.,  281  sag.,  1906),  who  uses  the  evidenoe  ol  the  pa*ro 
of  Theadelphia,  and  by  Pears,  The  .Campaign  against  Paganism  a.n-  324 
Historical  Review,  Jan.  1909).  Both  critics  decide  in  favour  of  x-n.  824. 

Chap,  xvii.,  n.  122,  p.  120.  Three  examples  of  such  libeUi  have  been  fount  s 
Egypt,  two  in  the  Fayum  (Krebs,  Sitzungsberichte  of  Berlin  Acad.,  1898  ;  Won^ 
Sitsungsberichte  of  Vienna  Acad.,  1894)  and  one  in  Oxyrhynehus  (Grenfell  and  Esx 
Oxyrhynchne  Papyri,  iv.,  No.  698, 1904).  The  last  of  these  runs  in  the  * 

the  editors: 

“  To  the  superintendents  of  offerings  and  sacrifices  at  the  eity  from  Anris 
.  .  .  — thion  son  of  Theodoras  and  Pantonymis  of  the  said  city.  It  has  era  bee 
my  custom  to  make  sacrifices  and  libations  to  the  gods ;  and  now  also  I  hare  is  tot 
presence  in  aooordanoe  with  the  command  poured  libations  and  sacrificed  and  **>- 
tile  offerings  together  with  my  son  Aurelius  Diosooras  and  my  daughter  Amelia  L*~» 
I  therefore  request  you  to  oerktiy  my  statement.  The  1st  year  of  the  Emperor  Char 
Gains  Messius  Quintus  T raj anus  Decius  Pius  Felix  Augustus,  Pauni  20.  " 

Appendix  1,  p.  481.  Historia  Augusta.  For  further  criticism  of  the  live*  :< 
Heliogabalue  and  Alexander  Severus,  see :  Orma  F.  Butler,  Studies  in  the  Hie  « 
Heliogabalus  (University  of  Michigan  Studies,  Humanistio  Series,  ir.  1),  1906 ;  J.  C 
P.  Smits,  De  fontibus  e  quibus  res  ab  Heliogabalo  et  Alexandro  Sercro  pa m 
oalliguntur  (Amsterdam  dissertation),  Kerkrade-Heerleu,  1908. 

Appendix  1,  p.  485.  To  the  monographs  add :  B.  V.  Nind  Hopkins,  The  L> 
of  Alexander  Severus  (Cambridge  Historical  Essays,  No.  xiv.),  1907. 

Appendix  5,  p  490.  On  the  province  of  Arabia,  we  hare  now  Brdnnov  m 
Domaszewski,  Die  Provinda  Arabia,  vol.  i.  Die  Bdmerstrasse  von  MAdeha  fiber  Pen 
und  Odrah  bis  El-Akaba,  1904,  and  vol.  ii.  Der  aussere  Limes  und  die  BfimsEstes 
von  El-Maan  bis  Bosra,  1905.  On  Pontus,  add  J.  G.  C.  Anderson,  Stadia  Ponte :  1 
journey  of  exploration  in  Ponius,  1903  (Brussels). 

Appendix  12,  p.  494.  But  the  conclusion  of  Cony  bears  as  to  the  date  of  Hose 
of  Ohorene  will  bare  to  be  modified  in  the  light  of  the  investigation  of  E 
Hubeohmann  (Indogermanische  Foraohuugen,  16, 197  sgg.,  1904),  who  aepazates  tb 
geographical  from  the  historical  pact,  assigning  the  later  perhaps  to  tbs  tb 
former  to  the  seventh  at  earliest. 

Appendix  12,  p.  494.  For  the  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire 
(both  the  fortresses  and  the  troops),  the  geography  of  the  border  provinces,  serf  t* 
military  establishments  of  the  Parisians  and  the  Sasaanids,  the  work  of  T.  Gagct 
La  fronti&re  de  l'Euphraie,  1907,  is  of  capital  importance.  For  the  geogaaphy  si  tb 
Persian  kingdom :  J.  Marqnart,  Er&nfiahr  nach  der  Geographic  dee  Pau-Mase 
Xonoadi,  1901  (in  the  Abhaadkmgm  of  the  Gfittingcn  Qesellsohaft  der  WtaesetaVr 
phiL-hist.  KL,  N.F.  iii.  2). 
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Appendix  91,  p.  608.  A  good  general  surrey  of  reosni  investigation  of  ths 
nits  of  the  Empire,  in  the  light  of  Roman  frontier  policy,  by  E.  Kornemann,  will 
found  in  Klio,  7,  78  $qq» 


Vol.  £L 

Ghap.  xv.,  p.  68.  The  conversion  of  Iberia.  See  the  articles  of  A.  Palmier!  in 
"tens  Christianas,  ii.  180  »qq.f  1909 ;  iii.  148  $qq.,  1908,  and  in  Beesarione,  ix.  488 
q . ,  1900 ;  and  2nd  seriee  ann.  iv.,  i.  218  sqq.t  397  sqq,t  ii.  188  sqq.,  238  »qq.9 1901-2. 

Chap,  xvii.,  n.  211  and  212,  n.  202.  Aurum  coronarium .  An  Imperial  edict 
t  this  subject,  discovered  in  the  F&yftm,  has  been  published  by  Grenfell,  Hunt  and 
og&rth,  in  the  Fayftm  Papyri,  1900,  No.  xx.  (p.  116  sg?.),  and  is  ascribed  by  them 
i  lb  great  probability  to  Alexander  Severn s.  The  edict  remits  the  aurum  coronarium 
Italy  and  the  provinces  voted  to  the  Emperor  on  his  accession,  but  commands  the 
.yment  of  arrears. 

Chap,  xxiii.,  nn.  63  and  64,  p.  480.  A  lady  pilgrim  visited  the  Holy  Places 
380,  and  an  aooonnt  of  her  pilgrimage  was  found  by  Gamurrini,  in  an  Arexio 
b.  ,  which  he  published  under  the  title  Peregrinatio  Silvias ,  identifying  her  with 
tlvania  or  Silvina,  sister  of  the  Prefect  Rnfinns,  who  accompanied  the  party  of 
alladius  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt  (Hist.  Laws,  p.  148,  ed.  Butler).  But  theidentl- 
sation  is  groundless;  and  the  suggestion  of  Dom  Ferotin  (in  the  Revue  des 
□nations  historiques,  Oct.  1903,  p.  367)  is  more  plausible,  that  the  pilgrim  was 
theria  of  Spain,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Valerius  (seventh  century),  Migne,  P.  G. 
7.  421 ;  see  Butler,  op,  cit .,  ii.  229. 

Chap,  xxiv.,  n.  116,  p.  660.  On  the  geographical  difficulties  connected  with  the 
leaning  of  Tran stigri tana  and  the  statements  of  Ammian  and  Peter  the  Patrician, 
i  connexion  with  this  treaty,  see  Hdbsohmann,  in  Indogermanisshe  Forsohungen, 
6,  219-20,  1904. 

Appendix  1,  p.  606.  The  basis  for  a  new  critical  edition  of  Bos  omen  has  been 
sid  by  the  important  stafy  of  J.  Bides,  La  tradition  mannscrite  de  Sosomtae  et  la 
tripartite  de  Theodore  le  Leotenr,  1906  (Harnack  and  Schmidt,  •  Texte  und  Unter- 
uchnngen,  ii.  2b). 

Appendix  7,  p.  670.  O.  Seeok  reviews  the  Imperial  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tans  from  Nero  to  Galerius,  in  ohap.  x.  Die  Christen-Verfolgungen,  of  the  3rd  vol.  of 
is  Geschiehte  der  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,  1909. 

Appendix  11,  p.  684.  On  the  new  army  system,  see  also  Beeck’s  article, 
tomitatenses,  in  Pauly- Wissowa's  Realenoyklopftdie. 

Appendix  18,  p.  698.  Constantine’s  oonvenion  and  religious  policy  are  treated 
it  length  in  P.  V.  Gidulianov's  introduction  to  his  comprehensive  work,  Vostoehnve 
Atriarkhi  v  period  ohetyrekh  pervykh  vselenskikh  soborov,  1908  (Iaroslav).  The 
mbject  is  treated  from  a  juristic  point  of  view.  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  change 
rom  paganism  to  Christianity  and  the  various  religious  questions  which  arose  under 
)o  os  tan  tine,  see  the  3rd  vol.  of  Seeok,  Geschiehte  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt, 
1909. 

Appendix  18,  p.  696.  On  the  Donatists,  see  L.  Duchesne's  article  in  Melanges 
I’archdologie  et  d’histoire  de  l’foole  franqaise  i  Rome,  1890 ;  O.  Seeok,  Geschiehte 
Ice  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,  vol.  9,  818  $qq.t  1909. 

Appendix  22,  p.  697.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  has 
been  methodically  investigated  by  A.  Heisenberg  in  his  important  work,  Grabes- 
kirohe  and  Apostelkirohe,  1908,  in  two  parts,  of  whieh  Part  1  is  entitled  Die 
3rabeskirohe  in  Jerusalem.  He  makes  the  description  of  Eusebius  (Vit.  Const.,  8,  83- 
89)  the  basis  of  his  reconstruction.  For  a  criticism  of  his  results  see  the  review  of 
0.  Wolff  in  Bysantinlsehe  Zeitsohrift,  18,  688  oqq.  (1909). 

Vol.  m. 

Chap,  xxxii.,  n.  48,  p.  897.  A  Greek  Life  of  Olympias  the  deaconess,  preserved 
in  a  Paris  Ms.,  Is  published  in  the  Analecta  Bollandiana,  vol.  xv.  J.  Bo  usque!  has 
translated  it  into  French  and  distinguished  those  parts  which  are  derived  from  the 
Historia  Laneiaoa  and  the  Dialogue  of  Palladios,  in  the  Revue  de  rOrieot  ehrttiea, 
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N.8.  1,  225  sqq.,  1906.  The  life  seems  to  have  been  oomptled  eooo  mSkm  i, 
450. 

Appendix  1,  p.  612.  Paulinos  of  Nola.  To  the  literature  add :  P. 
Stodien  iiber  die  Briefe  des  heiligen  Paulinos  von  Nola,  1904. 

Appendix  lt  p.  514.  To  the  works  on  Glaudian,  add  J.  H.  E.  Own,  CUski 
as  an  historical  authority  (Cambridge  Historical  EseayB,  No.  xvii.),  1906. 

You  IV. 

Chap,  xxxvi.,  p.  82.  For  the  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  of  Leo  L  ** 
Constantine  Porphyrogennetos,  Do  Cerimoniis,  L  91,  derived  from  Pets  & 
Patrician. 

Chap,  xxxvii.,  p.  94.  On  Bee  oared's  relations  to  Constantinople,  see  F.  Gun 
Zeitschrift  fur  wissensohaftliohe  Theologie,  41,  97  sqq.  (1898),  and  42,  270  sc 
(1899).  On  the  relations  of  the  Yisigothio  Episcopate  to  the  Roman  See  from  C. 
586  to  680,  see  the  same  writer’s  article,  ib.  45,  41  sqq.  (1902). 

Chap,  xxxix.,  p.  184,  185.  The  circumstances  of  the  elevation  of 
are  described  in  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos,  De  Cerimoniis,  i.  92 — an  nai 
from  the  ceremonial- book  of  Peter  the  Patrioian  (see  above.  Appendix  1).  For  s 
coronation  of  Leo  II.  see  ib.  94. 

Chap,  xl.,  p.  220.  For  the  elevation  of  Justin,  see  the  aooonnt  in  Gosk 
Porph.,  De  Cer.  i.  93,  derived  from  Peter  the  Patrioian.  For  the  inaugurate 
Justinian,  April  4,  527,  see  «5.  i.  95. 

Chap,  xl.,  n.  79,  p.  251.  On  the  date  of  the  remission  of  the  Chrysargyiai  * 
Anastasias  I.,  see  Mommsen,  Byz&ntinisohe  Zeitschrift,  12,  533  (1903),  and  NoA-ie^ 
ib.  13,  135  (1904).  The  latter  points  out  that  the  date  is  given  by  Josoa  SstL*. 
(Wright's  translation,  22)  as  the  Seleuoid  year  809,  corresponding  to  ▲.&.  497, 0c. 
1-498,  Sept.  30. 

Chap,  xl.,  p.  254.  For  the  aerial  tribute  (aerikon)  see  Panchenko,  O  ta^ 
istorii  Prokopiia,  Yis.  Yrem.  8,  506  sqq.  (190G). 

Chap,  xl.,  n.  118,  p.  270.  The  long  Wall  of  Anastasias  has  been  investigated 
described  by  O.  Schuohhardt,  in  the  Jahrbuch  des  deutschen  archaologiKba 
Institute,  16,  107  s qq.,  1901. 

Chap,  xi.,  n.  136,  p.  275.  On  the  Persian  army  see  Bawl  in  eon,  Seventh  p* 
Oriental  Monarohy,  648  sqq.  Chapot,  La  fronti&re  de  l’Euphrate,  46  sqq.  h  * 
thought  the  description  in  Heliodorus,  Aethiopica,  9,  14,  furnishes  a  taleni’ 
faithful  picture  of  a  Persian  army  on  the  march.  The  costume  and  arms  ci 
Persian  warriors  are  illustrated  by  bas-reliefs,  see  FlandinandCoste,  Perse  endec* 
plates  xxxi.,  xlviii.,  1.,  and  op.  Chapot,  op.  cit.,  50,  51. 

Chap,  xl.,  n.  137,  p.  276.  For  the  position  and  remains  of  Daxa  see 
Beise  in  Syrien  and  Mesopotamian,  895  sqq.  (1888)  ;  Chapot,  op.  oil 316  tqq. 

Chap,  xlii.,  n.  9,  p.  367.  On  the  Langobardi  and  their  wanderings  **  t> 
special  investigations  of  F.  Westberg,  Zur  Wan  derung  der  Lango  harden,  ia  » 
Zapiski  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  viii«s4r.,  vol.  vi.,  No.  5, 1904,  and  G.  Blse^ 
Die  Wanderziige  der  Langobarden,  1909. 

Chap,  xlii.,  n.  16,  p.  371.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  work  is  diseased  s 
length  by  B.  Y4ri,  Zur  Ueberlieferung  mittelgriechisoher  Taktiker,  in  Byxantini<i> 
Zeitschrift,  15,  47  sqq.,  1906.  F.  Aussaresses  argues  for  the  authorship  of  Masm* 
in  Revue  des  etudes  anciennes,  8,  23  sqq.,  1906. 

Chap,  xlii.,  n.  16,  p.  371.  According  to  J.  Peisker,  the  original  home  of  the  SU« 
was  in  the  great  marsh  oountry  (only  drained  in  modern  times)  in  the  pro  Tin*  o! 
Volhynia  and  Minsk,  through  which  the  Pripet  flows  into  the  Dnieper.  TV 
foundation  of  his  view  is  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  Polish  boUzL* 
Bostaf inski.  The  SlavB  had  no  Slavonic  name  for  beech  and  therefore  must 
lived  beyond  the  border  of  the  beech  country ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  s  wori 
for  the  hornbeam.  Bostafinski  has  shown  that  the  boundary  line  of  the  bmt 
region  runs  from  Kdnigsberg  to  Odessa,  while  the  hornbeam  limit  embraces  ib 
marsh  region  described  above  (Polesia).  The  conditions  of  such  a  primitive  bom 
explain  bo  e  of  their  habits,  such  as  their  unmilitary  character  and  their  sgil? 
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ler  water  (noticed  by  Gibbon),  in  which  they  dived  to  eeoape  the  nomad  enemies 
o  hunted  them  down.  See  Peisker,  None  Gmndlagen  der  slawisohen  Altertums- 
^de,  Ein  Vorberioht,  1910.  On  the  relations  of  the  SUvb  to  the  Tartars  and  the 
ial  conditions  of  the  Slavs  in  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  see  the  same  writers 
fiortant  work,  Die  klteren  Beziehnngen  der  Slawen  in  Turkotataren  and  Ger- 
nen  and  ihre  sozialgeschichtliohe  Bedentnng,  1905. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  BT  THE  BDITOB 

1.  AUTHORITIES 
Obbbk  (and  othbb)  Sourness 

Fob  the  1b ter  pert  of  his  history  Menander  (for  whom  see  above,  vol.  iv.  Appendix 
1,  p.  550)  had  aooees  to  the  direct  knowledge  of  contemporaries  who  were  oonoerned 
in  the  political  events.  For  the  earlier  years  he  possibly  used  Theophanes  of 
Byzantium,  who  related  in  ten  Books  the  events  from  a.d.  566  to  581. 1  Some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Theophanes  have  been  preserved  by  Photius  (Muller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  270 ; 
Dindorf,  Hist.  Gr»c.  Min.  vol.  i.). 

Johannes  of  Epiphania  (see  EvAgrius,  5,  24)  also  wrote  a  history  which  over¬ 
lapped  with  those  of  Theophanes  and  Menander.  Beginning  with  a.d.  572  it  came 
down  to  a.d.  598,  and  was  ohiefly  oonoerned  with  Persian  affairs,  on  which  Johannes 
was  well  informed,  being  acquainted  with  Chosroes  II.  and  other  influential  Per¬ 
sians,  and  knowing  the  geography  of  the  countries  in  which  the  wars  were  waged. 
One  long  fragment  of  Bk.  1  has  come  down  (Muller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  272  sqq. ;  Dindorf, 
Hist.  Graso.  Min.  vol.  i.),  but  it  is  probable  that  we  have  much  material  derived  from 
him  in  Theophylaotus  Simocatta,  Bks.  4  and  5 ;  and  his  work  was  also  used  by 
Evagrius  (B.  61. 

John  or  Ephesus  (or  of  Asia,  as  he  is  also  styled)  was  born  about  a.d.  505  at 
Amida,  and  brought  up  by  Maron  the  Stylite  in  the  Monophysitio  faith.  He 
came  to  Constantinople  in  a.d.  535,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  bishop 
of  the  Monophysites  (Bishop  “  of  Ephesus,”  or  “  of  Asia  ").  He  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress ;  and  Justinian  assigned  him  the  mission  of  convert¬ 
ing  to  Christianity  the  pagans  who  were  still  numerous  in  Asia,  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
and  Caria ;  and  afterwards  (a.d.  546)  he  was  appointed  to  suppress  idolatry  in 
Constantinople  itself.1  It  is  remarkable  that  the  orthodox  Emperor  should  have 
committed  thiB  work  to  a  Monophysite ;  the  circumstance  illustrates  the  policy 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  influence  of  Theodora.  John  founded  a  Syrian  Monastery 
near  Sycae  and  the  Golden  Horn ;  but  he  was  deposed  from  his  dignity  of  Abbot  by 
the  Patriarch  John  of  Sirmium  in  the  reign  of  Justin  II.,  and  imprisoned  (a.d.  571). 
He  survived  the  year  585.  His  Eoolesiastioal  History,  written  in  Syriac,  began  with 
the  age  of  Julius  Caesar  and  came  down  to  the  reign  of  Maurice.  It  was  divided 
into  three  parts  (each  of  six  Books),  of  which  the  first  is  lost.  Of  the  seoond,  large 
fragments  are  preserved  in  the  chroniole  of  Dionysius  of  Tellmahre  (who  was  Mono¬ 
physite  Patriarch  of  Antioch  from  818  to  845  a.d.),3  and  have  been  translated  into 

1  So  Krumbacher,  Gesch.  der  byi.  Litt ,  ed.  2,  p.  244  ;  bat  I  feel  uncertain  as  to  this 
conjecture.  Theophanes  and  Menander  must  have  been  writing  their  books  very  much 
about  the  same  time.  It  seems  likely  that  Menander  derived  his  account  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  of  the  peace  with  Persia  in  A.D.  562  from  a  written  relation  by  the  am haasador  Peter 
the  Patrician  (so  too  Krurabacher.  p.  239). 

■John  calls  himself  “  idol  breaker  M  and  “  teacher  of  the  heathen  ”.  We  learn  of  his 
mission  from  his  own  work,  Eccles.  Hist.  B.  ii.  44  and  ill  36,  87.  He  had  the  administra¬ 
tion  erf  all  the  revenues  of  the  Monophysites  in  Constantinople  and  everywhere  else 

3  And  in  two  Mss.  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Latin  by  Van  Douwen  and  Land  (Johannis  episc.  Epheri  oommant.  da  baatii 
orient*  libus,  1889).  Part  3  is  extant  and  is  one  of  oar  most  valuable  contemporary 
sources  for  the  reigns  of  Justin  II.  and  Tiberius.  It  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  I860,  and  into  German  by  J.  Schonf elder,  1869.  It 
begins  with  the  year  a.d.  571 — the  year  of  the  persecution  of  the  Monophysites  by 
Justin  II.  John  tells  us  that  this  part  of  his  history  was  mostly  written  during  the 
persecution  under  great  difficulties ;  the  pages  of  his  Ms.  had  to  be  concealed  in 
various  hiding-places.  This  explains  the  confused  order  in  part  of  his  narrative. 
The  last  twelve  chapters  of  Book  6  are  lost,  but  their  titles  are  preserved,  and  the 
contents  can  partly  be  recovered  from  the  corresponding  narratives  of  Michael  of 
Melitene  and  Bar-Hebraeus,  for  which  they  were  the  souroe.  Bee  Marquart,  in 
Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  xii.  198-200,  1898,  and  op,  his 
Osteurop&isohe  and  ostasiatische  Streifziige,  480  aqq .,  1903.  [W.  Wright,  Syriac 
Literature  (1894 ;  a  reprint,  with  a  few  additions,  of  the  artiole  under  the  same 
title  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  xxii.),  p.  102  sgq.] 

Evagriub  (c.  586-600  a.d.  ;  born  at  Epiphania),  an  advocate  of  Antioch,  is  tbt 
continuer  of  the  oontinuers  (Socrates,  Ac.)  of  EosebiuB.  His  Ecclesiastical  History, 
in  six  Books,  begins  with  the  council  of  EphesnB  in  a.d.  431  and  oomes  down  to  a.d. 
593.  Apart  from  its  importance  as  one  of  the  main  authorities  for  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  long  period  of  which  it  treats,  this  work  has  also  some  brief  hot 
valuable  notices  concerning  seoular  history.  Evagrius  had  the  use  of  older  works 
which  are  now  lost,  such  as  Eustathius  (whose  chronicle  he  used  in  Bks.  2  and  3; 
see  above,  vol.  iv.  p.  544)  and  Johannes  of  Epiphania  (whose  still  unpublished  work 
he  was  permitted  to  consult  in  composing  Bk.  6). 4  Evagrius  also  made  use  at 
John  Malalas  (the  first  edition ;  see  above,  vol.  iv.  Appendix  1)  and  Procopius.  Ac 
attempt  8  has  been  made  to  show  that  he  used  the  work  of  Menander  (directly  or 
indirectly),  but  the  demonstration  is  not  convincing.  The  accuracy  of  Evagrius  id 
using  those  sources  which  are  extant  enables  us  to  feel  confidence  in  him  when  his 
sonroes  are  lost.  For  the  end  of  Justinian's  reign,  for  Justin,  Tiberius,  and 
Maurice,  he  has  the  full  value  of  a  contemporary  authority.  [The  old  uneritieel 
edition  of  H.  Valesius,  1673,  reprinted  in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  vol.  86,  is  now  superseded 
by  that  of  Parmentier  and  Bidez,  in  Methuen's  Byzantine  Texts,  1898.] 

Theophylactus  Simocattes,  born  in  Egypt,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Mauriee  and 
Her&olius,  and  seems  to  have  held  the  post  of  an  imperial  secretary.  He  wrote,  in 
euphuistio  style,  works  on  natural  history,  essays  in  epistolary  form,  and  a  history 
of  the  reign  of  Maurice.  Theophylactus— the  ohief  authority  for  the  twenty  yean 
which  his  history  deals  with — may  be  said  to  close  a  series  of  historians,  which 
beginning  with  Eunapius  includes  the  names  of  Prisons,  Procopius,  Agathiaa,  and 
Menander.  Alter  Theophylaotns  we  have  for  more  than  three  hundred  years 
nothing  but  chronicles.  Theophylactus  had  a  narrow  view  of  history  and  no 
discernment  for  the  relative  importance  of  facts  (op.  Gibbon,  c.  xlvi.  note  49) :  th# 
affectation  of  his  florid,  periphrastic  style  renders  his  work  disagreeable  to  read: 
bnt  he  is  trustworthy  and  honest,  according  to  his  lightB.  Although  a  Christian, 
he  affects  to  speak  of  Christian  things  with  a  certain  unfamiliarity — as  a  pagan, 
like  Ammianus  or  Eunapius,  would  speak  of  them.  He  made  use  of  the  works  at 
Menander  and  John  of  Epiphania.  [Best  edition  by  C.  de  Boor,  1887.] 

Contemporary  with  Theophylactus  was  the  unknown  author  of  the  Cbmtkos 
Pasobale  (or  Alexandrinum,  as  it  is  also  called) :  a  chronicle  which  had  great 
influence  on  subsequent  ohronography.  Beginning  with  Adam  it  came  down  to  th* 
year  a.d.  629 ;  but,  as  all  our  Mss.  are  derived  from  one  (extant)  Vatican  M*. 
whioh  was  mutilated  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  our  text  ends  with  a.d.  63k 
As  far  as  a.d.  602  the  work  is  a  compilation  from  sonroes  which  are  for  the  mot 
part  known  (op.  above,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  1,  p.  559) ;  but  from  this  point  forward  it* 
character  changes,  the  author  writes  from  personal  knowledge,  and  the  chronicle 

4  But  Evagrius  did  not  make  such  large  use  of  Johannes  as  Theophylactus  did ;  it  was 
not  his  main  material.  For  Bk.  5  he  did  not  use  Johannes  at  alL  Cp,  Adamck,  Beitr.  nr 
Geschichte  des  byz.  Kaisers  Mauricius,  ii  p.  10-19. 

*By  L  Jeep  (in  14  Supp.-Bd.  der  Jahrbb.  f.  Glassische  Philclogie,  p.  162  if?  I 
Adamek  argues  sensibly  against  this  view  (op.  tit.  p.  4  aqq.). 
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lansiM,  for  the  reigns  of  Phoeas  and  Heraolius,  the  dignity  of  an  important 
contemporary  source,  even  containing  some  original  documents  (see  above,  p.  97, 
n.  197 ;  99,  n.  139 ;  100,  n.  182).  From  the  prominence  of  the  Patriaroh  Sergius, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  author  belonged,  like  George  of  Pisidia  (see  below), 
to  the  Patriarch's  circle.  The  chronology  is  based  on  the  era  which  assigned  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  March  21,  5507,  and  is  the  first  case  we  have  of  the  use  of 
this  to-called  Roman  or  Byzantine  era.  On  the  relation  of  the  Ohroniole  to 
Malalas,  Bee  Oonybeare,  in  Byzantinische  Zeitsohrift,  xi.  895  sqq.  [Best  edition  by 
Dindorf  in  the  Bonn  series.  For  an  analysis  of  the  ohronology,  see  H.  Gelzer, 
Sextus  Julius  Africanus,  ii.  1,  188  sqq.] 

The  poems  of  Gkorob  Pibidbs  (a  native  of  Pisidia)  are  another  valuable  con¬ 
temporary  source  for  the  Persian  wars  of  Heraolius,  to  whom  he  was  a  sort  of  poet 
laureate.  It  is  indeed  sometimes  difficult  to  extract  the  historical  fact  from  his 
poetical  circumlocutions.  He  writes  in  smooth  and  correct  lam  bio  trimeters,  which, 
though  they  ignore  the  canon  of  the  Cretio  ending  rediscovered  by  Porson,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  new  law,  that  the  last  word  of  the  verse  shall  be  barytone.  They  thus 
represent  a  transition  to  the  later  “  political  "  verses,  which  are  governed  only  by  laws 
of  accent.  His  ohief  historical  poems  are :  (1)  On  the  (first)  expedition  of  Heraolius 
against  the  Persians,  in  three  cantos  (Akroaseis) ;  (2)  On  the  attack  of  the  Avars  on 
Constantinople  and  its  miraculous  deliverance  (a.d.  626) ;  (8)  The  Heracliad ,  in 
two  cantos  (but  see  below),  which  was  composed  n  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Ohosroes  (a.d.  628).  These  works  were  utilised  by  Theophanes.  But  Theophanes 
quotes  other  verses  in  the  style  of  George,  which  are  not  contained  in  his  extant 
works  and  relate  to  portions  of  the  campaigns  which  are  not  treated  in  those  works. 
I  pointed  this  out  In  Later  Roman  Empire  (ii.  231,  282),  and  assumed  that  they  are 
derived  from  a  lost  poem.  See  further,  Ii.  Sternbaoh,  Studia  philologies  in  Georgium 
Pitidam,  24  sqq.  (Oracow,  1900),  who  also  assumes  a  lost  poem,  describing  the  war 
from  a.d.  624  to  629.  But  Peraioe,  who  has  shown  that  the  second  canto  of  the 
Heracliad  relates  not  to  the  end  of  the  third,  but  to  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
expedition,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  Heracliad  has  oome  down  to  us  in  an 
incomplete  form,  and  that  the  fragments  in  Theophanes  and  others  belong  to  the  lost 
and  larger  portion  (L’imperatore  Eraclio,  xii.  xiii.).  This  view  does  justioe  to  the 
title  "  Herac Use  ”.  Some  short  poems  of  George,  relating  to  historical  matters,  have 
been  published  by  Sternbaoh  in  Wiener  Studien,  1891,  i.  4  sqq. :  (1)  To  Heraolius 
on  his  return  from  Africa  and  victory  over  Phoeas ;  (2)  In  praise  of  Bonus  the  Patrioian, 
rice  regent  of  the  Emperor  during  his  campaigns ;  (8)  On  the  reading  of  the  Imperial 
message  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  Cross.  [The  works  of  George  are  printed 
in  Migne,  P.  G.  xdl.,  from  Queroi's  older  edition,  and  the  three  narrative  poems  were 
edited  by  Bekker  in  the  Bonn  series,  1886.] 

For  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  a.d.  626  (probably  by  Thbo- 
dors,  private  secretary  of  the  Patriaroh),  see  above,  p.  98,  n.  116.  It  is  entitled  w*p\ 
r$f  ’A fidpmv  r#  sal  IT* pv&r  sari  rf)r  Bto<pv\dxrov  t6\ tm  fjuuntb&ovt  Kirfftrtms 

xml  rf,  QtKayBponrlq  rov  Btov  rrjs  0*otAkov  fi*r’  4ic*lywr  &irox«p4<rf«r.  The 

events  of  each  day  of  the  siege,  from  Tuesday,  July  29,  to  Thursday,  August  7,  are 
related  with  considerable  detail,  wrapped  up  in  rhetorical  verbiage  and  contrasting 
with  the  straightforward  narrative  of  the  Chronioon  Pasohale,  with  whioh  it  is  in 
general  agreement.  The  acoount,  however,  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Slavs  and  their 
boats  in  the  Golden  Horn  differs  from  that  of  the  Chronioon  Pasohale.6  For  the 
nme  Theodore’s  aooount  of  the  discovery  of  the  Virgin’s  clothes,  see  above,  p.  81, 
n.  87. 

In  connexion  with  this  siege,  it  should  be  added  that  the  famous  lutdBiarot 
— whioh  might  be  rendered  “  Standing  Hymn  ” ;  the  singers  were  to  stand  while  they 
sang  it — is  supposed  by  tradition  to  have  been  oom posed  by  the  Patriaroh  Sergius  in 
commemoration  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  city.  It  would  be  remarkable 
if  Sergius,  who  fell  into  disrepute  through  his  Monothelete  doctrines,  really  oomposed 
a  hymn  whioh  won,  and  has  enjoyed  to  the  present  day,  unparalleled  popularity  among 
the  orthodox.  A  reoent  Greek  writer  (J.  Butyras)  has  pointed  out  that  expressions 

•The  metaphor  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  in  c.  9,  recalls  lines  of  the  Bellum  Avaricnm 
o 4  George  of  Pisidia  (11.  204  *qq.)9  as  Mai  noticed  ;  but  it  may  be  a  pure  coincidence. 
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in  the  hymn  ooinoide  remarkably  with  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  aj>.  680  sgainst 
Monotheletism,  and  concludes  that  the  hymn  oelebratee  the  Saracen  siege  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  under  Constantine  IV. — a  siege  with  which  some  traditions  oonnect  R. 
(Compare  K.  Krumbaoher,  Gesoh.  der  byz.  Litt.,  p.  672.)  The  hymn  was,  without 
due  grounds,  ascribed  to  George  of  Pisidia  by  Queroi.  P.  F.  Krypiakiewics  has 
recently  maintained  the  thesis  (Byzantinische  Zeitsohrift,  xviii.  367  sqq.)  that  the 
hymn  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  deliverance  of  the  city,  but  was  composed  in  honour 
of  the  myBtery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  intended  for  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation ; 
and  that  the  prommium  which  represents  the  hymn  as  a  thanksgiving  for  or  de¬ 
liverance  from  danger  is  spurious  ;  he  attributes  the  composition  to  the  great  hymn 
writer  Roma  mis,  who,  as  is  now  generally  agreed,  flourished  in  the  age  of  Anastasine 
I.  The  text  will  be  found  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  92,  p.  1335  sqq. ;  in  Pitra,  Analecta 
sacra  spioilegio  Solesmensi  parata,  i.  250  sqq.;  in  the  Anthol.  Graeca  of  Christ 
and  ParanikaB,  140  sqq .  See  further,  Don  Pladdo  de  Meester,  Lf  inno  acatisto 
(Estratto  dal  Bessarione),  1905,  and  the  review  by  P.  Maas,  in  Byzantinische  Zeit¬ 
sohrift,  xiv.  643  sqq .,  1905. 

The  Life  and  martyrdom  of  Anastabius,  an  apostate  to  Christianity  from  the 
Magian  religion,  who  suffered  on  Jan.  22,  628,  was  drawn  np  at  Jerusalem  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  and  deserves  some  attention  in  connexion  with  the  Persies 
wars  of  Heraolius.  It  is  published  in  its  original  form,  distinct  from  later  accretions, 
by  H.  Usener,  Acta  Martyn6  Anastasii  Persae,  1894. 

The  History  of  Heraclius  by  Sebaeos,  an  Armenian  bishop  of  the  seventh 
oentury,  written  in  the  Armenian  tongue,  was  first  brought  to  light  through  tbs 
discovery  of  a  Ms.  in  the  library  of  the  Etzmiadzin  some  years  before  Brosset  visited 
that  library  in  1848.  The  text  was  edited  in  1851 ;  Patkani&n’s  Russian  translation 
appeared  in  1862 ;  and  recently  a  French  version  has  appeared  by  F.  Macler,  Hisfccire 
d’H6raclius  par  l’4v£que  Sebdos,  1904.  Two  passages  in  the  work  show  that  Sebaeos 
was  a  contemporary  of  Heraolius  and  Cons  tans  (o.  30  ad  fin. ,  p.  122 ;  and  c.  34  ad 
init .,  p.  148,  tr.  Patk.) ;  and  this  agrees  with  some  brief  notices  of  later  writers, 
who  Btate  that  Sebaeos  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Dovin  in  a.d.  645  (of  whieb  bf 
gives  a  full  account  in  o.  33).  It  is  also  stated  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Bagzatun. 
The  work  is  not  striotly  oonfined  to  the  reign  of  Heraolius.  It  begins  in  the  reign 
of  the  Persian  king  Perozes  in  the  fifth  century,  and  briefly  touches  the  reigns  of 
Kobad  and  of  Chosroes  I.,  of  whom  Sebaeos  relates  the  legend  that  he  was  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity.  The  events  connected  with  the  revolt  of  Bahrain  and  the 
accession  of  Chosroes  II.  are  told  at  more  length  (c.  2-3),  and  especial  prominence 
is  given  to  the  part  played  by  the  Armenian  prince  Musheg,  who  supported  Cbos- 
roes.  The  next  seventeen  chapters  are  oonoerned  chiefly  with  the  history  of 
ChoBroes  and  his  intrigues  in  Armenia  during  the  reign  of  Manrioe.  It  is  not  tifl 
the  twenty-first  chapter  that  we  meet  Heraclius,  and  not  till  the  twenty-fourth  that 
his  history  really  begins. 

In  o.  32  we  again  take  leave  of  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  (c.  32-38),  about 
a  third  of  the  whole,  deals  with  the  following  twelve  years  (641-652).  The  greet 
importance  of  Sebaeos  (apart  from  his  value  for  domestio  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  Armenia)  lies  in  his  account  of  the  Persian  campaigns  of  Heraclius.  [Besides  the 
Russian  translation,  Patkanian  published  an  account  of  the  oontents  of  the  work  oi 
Sebaeos  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  vii.  p.  101  sqq.,  1866.] 

For  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  we  are  better 
furnished  than  for  the  political,  as  we  have  writings  on  the  great  controversies  of 
the  times  by  persons  who  took  part  in  the  struggles.  Unluckily  the  synods  which 
finally  closed  the  Monotheletic  and  the  Iconoclastic  questions  in  favour  of  the 
41  orthodox  ”  views  enjoined  the  destruction  of  the  controversial  works  of  the  de¬ 
feated  parties,  so  that  of  Monotheletio  and  Iconoclastic  literature  we  have  only  t he 
fragments  which  are  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  Councils  or  in  the  writings  of  the 
Dyothelete  and  Ioonodule  controversialists. 

For  the  Monotheletic  dispute  we  have  (besides  the  Acts  of  the  Councils  of  Rome 
in  a.d.  649,  and  of  the  Sixth  General  Council  of  a.d.  680)  the  works  of  the  gimi 
defender  of  the  orthodox  view,  the  Abbot  Maximus  (a.d.  580-662).  He  had  beer 
a  secretary  of  the  Emperor  Heraolius,  and  afterwards  beoame  abbot  of  a  meoasaefy 
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at  Chrysopolis  (Scutari),  where  we  find  him  a.d.  680.  Hie  opposition  to  Mono  the  - 
letiem  presently  drove  him  to  the  west,  and  in  Africa  he  met  the  Monothelete 
Patriarch  Pyrrhos  and  converted  him  from  his  heretical  error  (a.d.  645).  But  the 
conversion  was  not  permanent ;  Pyrrhos  returned  to  his  heresy.  Maximos  then 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  in  a.d.  658  was  carried  to  Constantinople  along  with  Pope 
Martin,  and  banished  to  Bizya  in  Thrace.  A  disputation  whioh  he  held  then  with 
the  Bishop  of  Caesarea  led  to  a  second  and  more  distant  exile  to  Lazioa,  where  he 
died.  A  considerable  number  of  polemical  writings  on  the  question  for  which  he 
suilered  are  extant,  including  an  aooount  of  his  disputation  with  Pyrrhus.  [His 
works  are  collected  in  Migne,  P.  O.  xo.  xoi.  (after  the  edition  of  Combefis,  1675).] 
Maximus  had  a  dialectical  training  and  a  tendency  to  mysticism.  “  Pseudo -Dionysius 
was  introduced  into  the  Greek  Church  by  Maximus  ;  he  harmonized  the  Areopagite 
with  the  traditional  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  and  thereby  influenoed  Greek  theology 
more  powerfully  than  John  of  Damascus  ”  (Ehrhard,  ap.  Krumbacher,  Gesch.  der 
by*.  Litt.  p.  63). 

Another  younger  opponent  of  Monotheletism  was  Amastarius  of  the  monastery 
of  Mount  Sinai.  He  travelled  about  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  fighting  with  heresies 
(second  half  of  seventh  century).  Three  essays  of  his  are  extant  (vcpl  row  «rorf 
tUdya)  on  Monotheletism ;  the  third  gives  a  history  of  the  controversy.  [Works 
in  Migne,  P.  G.  vol.  lxxxix.] 

John  or  Damascus  was  the  most  important  opponent  of  loonoolasm  in  the  reigns 
of  Leo  Ill.  and  Constantine  V.  The  son  of  a  Syrian  who  was  known  by  the 
Arabic  name  of  Mansur,  and  held  a  financial  post  under  the  Saracen  government 
at  Damascus,  he  was  bora  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  oentury.  He  was 
educated  by  a  Sicilian  monk  named  Cosines.  He  withdrew  to  the  monastery  of 
Bt.  Sabas  before  a.d.  786 7  and  died  before  a.d.  758.  What  we  know  of  his  life  is 
derived  from  a  Biography  of  the  tenth  oentury  by  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  de¬ 
rived  bis  facts  from  an  earlier  Arabic  biography.  (The  life  is  printed  in  Migne, 
P.  G.  xciv.  p.  4*19  sqq.)  The  great  theologioal  work  of  John  is  the  TUrr^i  y* 

*'  Fountain  of  Knowledge/'  a  pyetematioal  theology  founded  on  the  concepts  of 
Aristotelian  metaphysics  (here  John  owed  much  to  Leontius  of  Byzantium). 
Bat  the  works  which  concern  us  are  the  essays  against  the  Ioonoolasts,  three  in 
number,  composed  between  a.d.  726  and  736.  The  first  Diatribe  was  written  and 
published  between  the  ediot  of  Leo  and  the  deposition  of  the  Patriarch  Germanus 
three  yean  later.  The  second  seems  to  have  been  written  immediately  after  the 
news  of  this  deposition  reached  Palestine;  for  John,  referring  to  this,  makes  no 
reference  to  the  installation  of  Anastasias  which  took  place  a  fortnight  later  (see 
o.  12 ;  Migne,  P.  G.  xciv.  p.  1297).  The  object  of  this  dissertation  was  to 
elucidate  the  propositions  of  the  first,  which  had  exoited  much  discussion  and 
criticism.  The  third  contains  much  that  is  in  the  first  and  second,  and  develops 
a  doctrine  as  to  the  use  of  images.8  The  great  edition  (1712)  of  Lequien,  with 
valuable  prolegomena,  is  reprinted  in  Migne,  P.  G.  xoiv.-xcvi.  [Monographs : 
J.  Langen,  Johannes  von  D.,  1879;  J.  H.  Lupton,  St.  John  of  D.,  1884.] 

The  defence  of  image- worship  addressed  “  to  all  Christians  and  to  the  Emperor 
Constantine  Kaballinos  and  to  all  heretics,"  included  in  John's  works  (Migne, 
P.  G.  xov.  p.  309  sqq.),  is  not  genuine.  It  oontains  muoh  abuse  of  Leo  and  Con¬ 
stantine. 

The  story  of  Barlaara  and  Joasaph — a  romance  founded  on  the  story  of  Buddha 
— assumed  its  Greek  form  early  in  the  seventh  century,  in  Palestine,  and  the  author  of 
the  Greek  romance  was  a  monk  named  John,  who  perhaps  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Sabas.  This  John  was  taken  to  be  John  of  Damascus,  and  hence  the  story 
of  Barlaam  and  Joasaph  was  ascribed  to  the  famous  writer  of  the  eighth  oentury  and 
included  in  his  collected  works.  The  most  important  Christian  source  of  the  com¬ 
position  was  the  Apology  of  Aristides,  whioh  is  practically  written  out  in  the  sermon 
of  Naohor,  so  that  Mr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson  was  able  to  restore  the  original  Greek 

T  John  perhaps  held  bis  father's  post  for  a  while.  For  the  legend  of  bis  right  hand 
see  above,  p.  272,  note  22. 

8  Its  genuineness  has  been  questioned  on  insufficient  grounds  by  the  Oxford  scholar 
H.  Hody. 
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text  with  the  help  of  a  Syriac  translation  (The  Apology  of  Aristides,  in  Texts  and 
Studies,  i.  1,  1891).  The  Buddhistic  origin  of  the  legend  was  first  pointed  oat  by 
Laboulaye.  The  literary  history  has  been  most  fully  worked  out  by  E.  Kuhn, 
Barl&am  und  Joasaph,  in  the  Abhandlungen  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  Phil. -hist. 
Kl.  xx.  1,  1894.  He  concludes  that  East  Iran  was  the  home  of  the  romance,  origin¬ 
ally  composed  in  Pelilevi.  Hence  it  passed  into  Arabie  and  Syriac,  and  the  Greek 
version  was  derived  from  the  Syriac. 

When  the  Paschal  Chronicle  deserts  us  in  a.d.  627,  we  have  no  extant  contem¬ 
porary  historians  or  chroniclers  for  the  general  oourse  of  the  Imperial  history  until 
we  reach  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  There  is  a  gap  of  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  in  our  series  of  Byzantine  history.  The  two  writers  on  whom  we  depend 
for  the  reigns  of  the  Heraoliad  dynasty  and  of  the  early  Iconoclast  sovereigns  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  :  the  Patriarch 
Nioephorus  and  the  monk  Theophanes.  They  both  nsed  some  common  sources, 
of  which  we  have  no  record. 

Nicephorus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.d.  806-815,  has  his  place  in  history 
as  well  as  in  literature.  At  the  time  of  the  second  coonoil  of  Nicaea,  a.d.  787,  he 
was  an  imperial  secretary.  In  a.d.  806  he  succeeded  Tarasius  in  the  Patriarchate 
(see  above,  p.  205)  and  stood  forth  as  the  opponent  of  the  monastic  party.  Deposed 
by  Leo  V.  he  was,  under  this  and  the  following  Emperor,  the  most  prominent 
champion  of  image-worship.  He  died  in  exile  a.d.  829.  He  was  greater  ai  a 
theological  than  as  an  historical  writer.  His  important  works  on  the  iconoclastic 
question  were  written  during  exile:  (1)  the  Apologetions  minor,  a  short  treatise 
defending  image-worship ;  (2)  in  a.d.  817,  the  Apologetious  major,  which  is  speci¬ 
ally  important  as  containing  a  number  of  quotations  from  an  iconoclastic  work  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine  V.  These  treatises  are  printed  by  Mai,  Nova  Patrum 
Bibl.,  i.  1  sqq .,  ii.  1  sqq.t  iii.  1  sqq.  [For  other  works  see  Pitra,  Spicilegium  8oias- 
mense,  i.  p.  302  sqq.,  iv.  p.  233  sqq .  Cp.  Ehrhard,  apud  Krumbacher,  Geach.  der 
byz.  Litt.  p.  72.]  The  historical  works  are  two  :  (1)  the  Xpoyoypafucby  avrropor — 
“  Concise  list  of  dates,” — a  collection  of  tables  of  kings,  emperore,  patriarchs,  &c., 
from  Adam  to  the  year  of  the  author’s  death  ;  (2)  the  ‘I cnopla  (rirrofior — “  concise 
History,” — beginning  with  the  death  of  Maurice  and  ending  with  a.d.  769.*  It  is 
a  very  poor  composition  ;  the  author  selects  what  is  likely  to  interest  an  ilhteimte 
public  and  disregards  the  relative  importance  of  events.  The  value  of  the  work  is 
entirely  due  to  the  paucity  of  other  materials  for  the  period  which  it  coven.  Yet 
Nioephorus  seems  to  have  bestowed  some  pains  on  the  composition  of  the  work. 
A  Ms.  in  the  British  Museum  contains  a  text  which  seems  to  represent  the  author** 
first  compilation  of  his  material  before  he  threw  it  into  the  form  in  which  it  was 
M  published  ”.  See  A.  Burckhardt,  Byz&ntinisohe  Zeitschrift,  v.  p.  466  *qq  ,  1896. 
[Excellent  edition  of  the  historioal  works  by  C.  de  Boor,  1880.  This  edition  in¬ 
cludes  the  life  of  Nioephorus  by  the  deacon  Ignatius  written  soon  after  his  death.] 

George,  the  Synoellus,  had  written  a  chronicle  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  he  intended  to  bring  down  to  his  own  time.  But  when  death  approached 
(a.d.  810-11)  he  had  only  reached  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  and  he  begged  his 
friend  Theophanes  to  complete  the  work.  Theophanes  (born  o.  a.d.  760)  belong'd 
to  a  good  and  wealthy  family.10  He  was  of  ascetic  disposition  and  founded  a 
monastery  (/;  fioy^j  rov  p.tyd\ov  ’A ypov)  called  ”  Great  Farm  ”  near  Sigriane 
to  the  east  of  Cyzious.11  Theophanes  undertook  the  charge  of  his  dying  friend  and 
wrote  his  Chronography  between  a.d.  811  and  815.  When  Leo  V.  came  to  the 
throne,  he  took  a  strong  position  against  the  Emperor’s  iconoclastic  policy  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  island  of  Samothraoe,  where  he  died  (818).  The  Chronography 
(from  a.d.  284  to  813)  is  arranged  strictly  in  the  form  of  annals.  The  events  an 
arranged  under  the  successive  Years  of  the  World,  which  are  equated  with  the 

9  Generally  referred  to  as  Breviarium  Nicephari 

10  The  Emperor  Constantine  Porpbyrogennetos  states  that  Theophanes  was  his 
firjrp69*ios,  an  unde  of  his  mother.  De  Adm.  Imp.  iii.  p.  106,  ed.  Bonn. 

11  Ruins  of  the  cloister  still  exist,  according  to  T.  E.  Evangelidefl.  6 
htypiavrjs,  1895. 
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Yean  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  the  regnal  years  of  the  Boman  Emperors  and  of  the 
Persian  Kings  (in  later  part,  the  Saraoen  caliphs),  and  the  years  of  the  bishops  of 
the  five  great  Sees,  are  also  added  in  tabular  form.  Moreover,  many  single  events 
are  dated  by  Indiotions,  although  the  indiotions  do  not  appear  in  the  table  at  the 
head  of  each  year.  The  awkwardness  of  dating  events  on  three  systems  is  clear. 

Theophanes  adopted  the  Alexandrian  era  of  Anianus  (March  25,  b.c.  5493  ;  see 
above,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  3),  and  thus  his  Annus  Mundi  runs  from  March  25  to 
March  24.  As  the  Indiction  runs  from  Sept.  1  to  Aug.  31,  the  only  part  of  the 
year  which  is  common  to  the  a.m.  and  the  Indiction  is  Maroh  25  to  Aug.  81.  It 
is  obvious  that,  without  very  careful  precautions,  the  practice  of  referring  to  an 
Indiotion  under  an  a.m.  which  only  partly  corresponds  to  it  is  certain  to  lead  to 
oonfusion.  And,  as  it  turnB  out,  Theophanes  loses  a  year  in  the  reign  of  Phooas, 
whose  overthrow  he  placed  in  the  right  Indiotion  (14th  =  a.d.  610-11),  but  in  the 
wrong  a.m.  (6102  =  a.d.  609-10).  The  mistake  has  set  his  dates  (a.m.)  throughout 
the  seventh  oentury  a  year  wrong ;  we  have  always  to  add  a  year  to  the  a.m.  to 
get  the  right  date  (op.  the  discrepancies  with  the  Indiction  under  a.m.  6150  and 
6171  **).  The  true  chronology  iB  recovered  at  the  year  6193,  and  the  indiction  is 
found  onoe  more  in  correspondence  under  a.m.  6207.  A  new  discrepancy  arises 
some  years  later,  for  which  see  below,  p.  556.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  work 
Theophanes  used  (besides  Socrates,  Ac.)  a  compilation  of  excerpts  from  Theodoras 
Lector  (see  above,  vol.  iv.  Appendix  1,  p.  544).  For  the  sixth  oentury  he  draws 
upon  John  Malalas,  Procopius,  Agathias,  John  of  Epiphania,  and  Theophylactus ; 
for  the  seventh  George  Pisides.  It  is  possible  that  all  these  authors  were  known 
to  him  only  indirectly  through  an  intermediate  souroe.  He  had,  in  any  case, 
before  him  an  unknown  source  for  the  seventh  and  most  of  the  eighth  century  (if 
not  more  than  one),  and  this  was  also  a  source  of  Nicephoros  (see  above,  p.  530). 
E.  W.  Brooks  has  thrown  light  on  the  question  by  a  comparison  of  Theophanes 
with  the  chronicle  of  Michael  of  Melitene  (The  sources  of  Th.  and  the  Syriac 
chroniclers,  Byzantinischc  Zeitschrift,  xv.  578  sqq.).  He  shows  that  Th.  used  “  a 
Palestinian  Melohite  author  who  wrote  in  Greek  not  long  after  780  ”.  For  the 
reign  at  Constantine  VI.  and  Irene,  Nioephoras  and  Miohael  I.,  Theophanes  has 
the  value  of  a  partial  and  prejudiced  contemporary.  [Previous  editions  have  been 
superseded  by  De  Boor’s  magnificent  edition  (1883),  vol.  i.  text ;  vol.  ii.  the  Latin 
version  of  Anastasius,  three  lives  of  Theophanes,  dissertations  by  the  editor  on  the 
material  for  the  text,  and  splendid  Indices.  Another  Life  of  Theophanes  has  been 
edited  by  K.  Krumbacher,  1897.  For  the  chronology  of  his  life,  see  Pargoire, 
Saint  Th6ophane  le  Chronographe  et  see  rapports  avec  Saint  Theodore  Studite,  in 
Visantilski  Vremennik,  ix.  31  sqq.t  1902.] 

The  writings  of  Theodore  or  Studion  provide  us  with  considerable  material 
for  ecclesiastical  history  as  well  as  for  the  state  of  Monaaticism  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  and  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  For  his  prominenoe  in  questions  of 
ohumh  discipline,  which  assumed  political  importance  (in  connexion  with  the 
marriage  of  Constantine  VI.  and  the  policy  of  Nicephorus  I.),  see  above,  p.  202,  n.  22 
and  205,  n.  24 ;  and  he  was  a  stout  opponent  of  Leo  V.  in  the  matter  of  image-wor¬ 
ship.  He  web  born  a.d.  759  (his  father  was  a  tax-collector) ;  under  the  influence  of 
his  uncle  Plato,  he  and  his  whole  family  entered  the  monastery  of  Saooudion,  where 
in  a.d.  797  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  abbot.  In  the  following  year,  he  and  his 
monks  took  up  their  abode  in  the  monastery  of  Studion  ;  and  from  this  time  forward 
Studion  was  one  of  the  most  important  cloisters  in  the  Empire.  Three  times  was 
Theodore  banished  :  (1)  a.d.  795-7,  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  Con¬ 
stantine  ;  (2)  a.d.  809-11,  for  his  refusal  to  oommunioate  with  Joseph  who  had 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony;  f3)  a.d.  814-20,  for  his  opposition  to  Leo  V. 
Under  Michael  IT.  he  was  not  formally  banished,  but  was  forced  to  live  outside  Con¬ 
stantinople.  He  died  a.d.  826. 

The  following  works  of  Theodore  have  historical  interest:  (1)  The  three  \4yoi 
&mppqrueot,  and  other  works  in  defenoe  of  image-worship ;  (2)  the  Life  of  abbot 
Plato,  which  gives  us  a  picture  of  monastio  life ;  (3)  the  Life  of  his  mother 
Theoeiista,  with  a  most  interesting  aooount  of  his  early  education,  and  glimpses  of 

11  Read  IvSutrtmrot  4  (for  1)  in  De  Boor's  ed.  p.  356. 
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family  life ;  (4)  a  large  collection  of  letters,  of  the  first  importance  for  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history  of  the  period ;  they  show  the  abbot  at  work,  not  only  in  his  pastoral 
duties,  but  in  his  ecclesiastical  struggles  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  [Collected 
works  in  Migne,  P.  G.  xoix.  ;  but  277  letters,  most  of  which  are  not  included  in 
Sirmond’s  collection  which  Migne  printed,  are  edited  by  J.  Cozza-Luzi,  Nova  Patruni 
Bibliotheca,  viii.  1,  1  sqq.,  1871.  The  complicated  question  of  the  tradition  and 
arrangement  of  the  correspondence  has  been  fully  discussed  by  the  late  V.  Melioran- 
ski  in  the  Zapiski  of  the  Imp.  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  viii*  ser.  t  iv. 
no.  5,  1899.  Of  the  two  Lives  published  by  Migne,  the  second  (pp.  234  sqq.),  by 
Michael  the  Monk,  is  the  older ;  it  was  composed  later  than  Feb.  868.  The  oolieo- 
tion  of  Theodore’s  addresses  (kot^x^**)  to  his  brethren  and  disciples  known  as  the 
Pa/rva  Catschesis  has  been  critically  edited  by  E.  Auvray,  1891.  The  Magna 
Catechesis  (a  similar  collection,  but  not  bo  popular)  has  been  partially  edited  by 
Cozza<Luzi,  in  Nova  Pair.  Bibliotheoa,  ix.  2.  There  are  several  monographs  on 
Theodore  :  C.  Thomas,  Theodor  von  Studion  und  sein  Zeitalter,  1892 ;  G.  A.  Schneider. 
Der  hi.  Theodor  von  Stndion,  Bein  Leben  und  Wirken,  1900 ;  A.  Gardner,  Theodore 
of  Studium,  His  Life  and  Times,  1905 ;  N.  Grossu,  Prepodobnii  Theodor  Stndii, 
ego  vremia,  zhizn  i  tvoreniia,  1907.]  u 

There  are  many  Lives  of  Martyrs  who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  iconoclastic 
Emperors.  The  most  important  is  that  of  St.  Stephen  of  Mount  Auxentius  (distin* 
guished  from  the  protomartyr  as  “  the  younger  ”)  who  Buffered  in  a.d.  767 ;  the 
biography  was  written  in  a.d.  808  by  Stephen,  deacon  of  St.  Sophia,  and  furnishes 
some  important  material  for  the  history  of  the  iconoclastic  policy  of  Constantine 
V.  For  the  persecution  of  Theophilus,  we  have  a  life  of  Theodore  Gr&ptus 14  and 
his  brother  Theophanes  (ed.  Combefis,  Orig.  rerumque  Constantinop.  manipulus, 
p.  191  sqq.),  containing  a  letter  of  Theodore  himself  to  John  of  Cyzicus,  of  which 
Schlosser  has  made  good  nse  (Gesch.  der  bilderst.  Kaiser,  p.  524  sqq.).  Other 
Lives  of  importance  for  the  history  of  the  iconoclastic  movement  are  tho~e  of 
Germanns  the  Patriarch  (ed.  Papadopulos-KerameuB  in  the  MavTogordateioe  Biblio 
thftkfi,  Appendix,  p.  3  sqq.),  Theophanes,  Confessor  (see  above);  Nicetas,  abbot  of 
Medikion  in  Bithynia  (died  a.d.  824;  Acta  SS.  April  1,  Appendix,  xxxiv.-xli.) ; 
Theodore  of  Studion  (see  above) ;  Nioephorus,  Patriarch  (see  above,  p,  530) ;  TaraaiuA, 
by  the  deaoon  IgnatiuB  (ed.  Heikel,  1889 ;  Latin  version  in  Acta  SS.  Febr.  25,  576 
sqq.) ;  the  Patriarch  Methodius  (Migne,  P.  G.  vol.  c.,  p.  1244  sqq.) ;  the  abbot 
Nicolaus  of  Studion  (Migne,  P.  G.  cv.  863  sqq.).  For  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  reign  of  Miohael  III.,  the  life  of  Ignatins  by  Nioetas  David  Paphlsgon  is  of  great 
importance  (Migne,  P.  G.  cv.  487  sqq.).  These  and  other  less  important1*  bio¬ 
graphies,  in  most  instances  composed  by  younger  contemporaries,  have  great  value 
in  three  ways  :  (1)  they  give  ns  faots  passed  over  by  the  ohroniclers ;  (2)  many  of 
them  were  used  by  the  chroniclers,  and  therefore  are  to  be  preferred  as  furnishing 
information  at  first  hand ;  (3)  they  give  ns  material  fora  social  picture  of  the  period 
(especially  valuable  in  this  respect  is  the  Life  of  Plato  by  Theodore  Stndiu*;  see 
above,  p.  531). 

The  Life  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  oombined  with  relations  of  the  deathbed 
repentance  of  Theophilus  and  of  his  good  deeds,  must  be  mentioned  (ed.  W.  Regel, 
in  Analecta  Byzantino-Rnssioa,  p.  1  sqq.18),  but  it  oan  hardly  have  been,  as  Begel 
and  others  suppose,  a  souroe  of  George  the  Monk. 

For  Leo  the  Armenian  we  have  a  mysterious  fragment  of  what  was  clearly  s 
valuable  chronicle  written  by  a  contemporary,  whose  name  is  unknown.  The  piece 
which  has  survived  (printed  in  the  vol.  of  the  Bonn  series  which  contains  Leo 

13  Theodore  was  also  celebrated  as  a  composer  of  hymns :  many  of  his  hymns  are 
extant.  His  brother  Joseph  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Sicilian  Joseph  the  hyinno 
grapher. 

14 Theodore  and  Theophanes  were  called  Grapt  oi,  “  marked,”  because  the  Emperor 
Theophilus  branded  twelve  iambic  trimeters  on  their  foreheads. 

™See  Ehrhard,  ap.  Krumbacher,  op.  cit.y  p.  193  sqq. 

18  The  Dilgdsis  printed  by  Oombens,  Auct.  Nov.  gr.— lat  patmxn  bibl.,  vok  ii,  715 
sqq.,  is  a  late  redaction  which  completely  disfigures  the  original  form  and  contains  little  oi 
the  Vita  Theodora e. 
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Gnumn&ticaB,  under  the  title  8oriptor  Inoertns  de  Leone  Armenio)  is  of  great  value 
for  the  Bulgarian  siege  of  Constantinople  in  a.d.  815. 

Apart  from  this  fragment,  and  the  contemporary  biographies  of  saints,  the 
meagre  chronicle  of  Gjeorqe  the  Monk  (sometimes  styled  George  Hamartolus,  “  the 
sinner  ”)  is  the  oldest  authority  for  the  thirty  years  after  the  point  when  the 
ohroniole  of  Theophanes  ended  (a.d.  813-842).  George  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Michael 
ITT.,  and  oompleted  his  ohroniole,  which  began  with  the  creation,  towards  the  close 
of  that  Emperor’s  reign.  It  has  been  divided  into  four  parts ;  the  fourth,  beginning 
with  Constantine  the  Great  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Theophilus,  is  based 
mainly  on  the  chronicle  of  Theophanes.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  author 
depends  on  his  own  knowledge  as  a  contemporary  and  on  oral  information  ;  but  also 
makes  use  of  the  Vita  Nioephori  by  Ignatius  (see  above).  Throughout  the  eoclesi- 
astiaal  interest  predominates. 

The  ohroniole  of  George  be  same  so  popular  and  was  re-edited  so  often  with 
additions  and  interpolations,  that  it  was  a  most  puzzling  problem  to  penetrate 
through  the  aooretions  to  the  original  form.  Until  reoently  the  shape  and  extent  of 
the  ohronicle  and  its  author’s  identity  were  obsoured  by  the  circumstance  that  a 
continuation,  reaching  down  to  a.d.  948  (in  some  Mss.  this  continuation  is  continued 
to  still  later  epochs),  was  annexed  to  the  original  work  of  George.  The  later  part  of 
the  interpolated  work  from  a.d.  813,  with  its  continuation  to  948,  was  edited  by 
Combefis,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bonn  series  (along  with  the  Scriptores  post  Theo- 
phanem,  see  below),  1838.  The  whole  work,  with  its  continuations,  was  edited  by 
Muralt  in  1859.  F.  Hirsch,  in  his  Byzantinische  Studien,  1876,  cleared  the  way  to 
the  further  investigation  of  the  problems  connected  with  George  and  the  Continua¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  genuine  text  of  the  chronicle  of  George  was  at  length  published  by 
G.  do  Boor  in  1904.  He  has  made  it  probable  that  our  Mss.  are  derived  from  two 
editions  or  manuscripts  of  the  author  himself,  the  later  of  which  underwent  consider¬ 
able  revision. 

The  continuation  of  George  is  in  some  Mss.  described  as  the  work  of  “the 
Logothete"  and  is  evidently  connected  with  the  considerable  additions  which  have 
overlaid  the  work  of  George  in  the  interpolated  Mss.  from  a.d.  813  to  842.  These 
additions  and  the  continuation  appear  otherwise  as  a  distinot  ohroniole.  They  are 
virtually  the  same  as  the  Chronography  ascribed  to  Leo  Grammaticus  (ed.  Bonn, 
1842)  and  the  latter  part  of  the  world -ohroniole  of  Theodosius  or  Melxtene  (ed.  Tafel, 
1859).  In  regard  to  Leo  Grammations,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  chronicle  which 
goes  under  his  name  (i)  tw  ri«r  &a<ri\4t$v  xPoy°yf>a*P id,  p.  881,  ed.  Bonn)  is 
preserved  in  cod.  Par.  1711,  and  that  the  text  which  precedes  it,  pp.  1-207,  is  derived 
from  a  world-ohroniole  in  ood.  Par.  854,  where  it  is  not  assigned  to  Leo.  Cramer, 
who  edited  it  flret,  connected  it  with  Leo ;  Bekker  reprinted  it  in  the  Bonn  ed.  The 
ohroniole  of  Par.  854  reaches  down  to  the  reign  of  Leo  VI.,  and  is  practically  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  ohroniole  of  Theodosius  so  far  as  it  goes.17  Other  Mss.  preserve  texts 
which  are  closely  related,  and  in  some  of  these  the  work  is  ascribed  to  “Symeon, 
Maoister  and  Logothete”  or  11  Symeon,  Logothete".  A  large  literature  has  arisen 
oonoerning  the  relations  of  these  texts,  the  original  form  of  the  ohroniole,  and  the 
identity  of  Symeon.  It  must  be  enough  to  state  here  what  seem  the  most  probable 
conclusions  :  (1)  The  author  of  the  original  ohroniole,  reaching  from  the  Creation  to 
a.d.  948,  was  Symeon,  Logothete  of  the  Course  (ultimately  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Magister),  whose  literary  activity  extended  into  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  who  is  famous  as  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  compiler  of  the  well-known  collection 
of  Lives  of  Saints;  (2)  he  is  identical  with  “  the  Logothete"  mentioned  in  Mss.  of 
George  the  Monk,  see  above ;  (8)  the  complete  Greek  text  of  his  ohroniole,  in  its 
original  form,  is  probably  not  preserved ;  but  (4)  is  represented  by  the  Slavonic  (Bul¬ 
garian)  translation  of  the  “  Chronicle  of  Simeon  Metaphrastes  and  Logothete,"  which 
is  extant  in  the  Imperial  Public  Library  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  has  reoently  been 
edited  by  V.  Sreznevski  (for  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  P.),  1905  ;  (5)  the 

17 Then*  is  another  redaction  known  as  the  Pseudo- Polydenkes  (because  it  was  passed 
off  as  a  work  of  Julius  Polydeukes  by  a  Greek  copyist  named  Darin  arias),  but  it  breaks  off 
in  the  reign  of  Valens,  and  therefore  does  not  concern  us  here.  See  fnrther  Krnmbacher, 
op.  cW.,  p.  368.  as  to  another  unedited  Chronicle  of  the  same  kin. 
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incomplete  text  of  Far.  854  may  be  a  copy  of  the  original  Symeon ;  (6)  Theodosius 
and  Leo  Grammatious  transcribed  from  Symeon,  but  permitted  themselves  many 
small  interpolations  and  omissions ;  this  likewise  applies  to  the  Continuer  of  George. 
[Of  the  relevant  literature  may  be  mentioned  (besides  Hirsch,  op.  ctf.) :  V.  Vasili  ev- 
ski,  Khronika  Logo  theta  na  slavianskom  i  grecheskom,  in  Vizantiiski  Vremennik,  ii., 
1895  ;  E.  Patzig,  Leo  Grammaticus  und  seine  Sippe,  in  Byzantmisohe  Zeitsohrift,  iii.t 
1905  ;  K.  Krumbaoher,  Geschichte  der  byzantinisohen  Litter&tur,  ii.  S58  sqq.t  1897  ; 
S.  Shestakov,  Parizhskaia  rukopis’  Khroniki  Simeona  Logotheta,  ib.  iv.,  1897,  and 
0  rukopisiakh  Simeona  Logotheta,  ib.  v.,  1898 ;  C.  de  Boor,  Die  Chronik  dee  Logothe- 
ten,  in  Byzantinische  Zeitsohrift,  vi.,  1897,  and  Weiteres  zur  Chronik  des  Logotheteo, 
ib.  x.,  1901 ;  V.  N.  Zlatarski,  Izviestiiata  za  Bolgaritie  v  Khronikata  na  Simeona 
Metaphrasta  i  Logoteta,  in  the  Bulgarian  Sbomik  za  narodni  umotvoreniia  nauka  i 
knizhnina,  xxiv.,  1908.] 

Another  ohroniole,  which  may  be  conveniently  called  the  Pseudo-Symbox, 
comes  down  to  the  year  963.  The  last  part  of  the  work,  a.d.  813*963,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Combefis  (16851  and  reprinted  by  Bekker  (Bonn,  18381  under  the  name 
of  Symeon  Magister.  The  mistake  was  due  to  a  misleading  title  on  the  cover  of 
the  Paris  Ms.  whioh  contains  the  ohroniole.  (On  the  souroes  of  the  unknown 
author,  see  F.  Hirsch,  Byzantinische  Studien.) 

In  respeot  to  these  extremely  confusing  chronicles  with  their  numerous  re¬ 
dactions,  Krumbaoher  makes  a  good  remark :  “  In  Byzantium  works  of  this  kind 
were  never  regarded  as  completed  monuments  of  literary  importance,  but  as  prac¬ 
tical  handbooks  which  every  possessor  and  copyist  excerpted,  augmented,  and 
revised  just  as  he  chose  ’*  (p.  362). 

Joseph  Genesius  was  probably  the  son  of  Thomas,  a  patrician  who  was  Lagothefee 
of  the  Course  under  Leo  VI.,  and  grandson  of  Constantine  who  was  Drungary  of  the 
Watoh  under  Michael  III. ;  and  he  was  probably  himself  a  patrician  and  Chartulary 
of  the  Kanikleion  (purple  ink  used  by  the  Emperor)  under  Constantine  VII. ;  see  C. 
de  Boor,  Zu  Genesios,  in  Byzantinisohe  Zeitsohrift,  x.  62-5.  He  wrote  (between 
a.d.  944  and  948)  at  the  suggestion  of  Constantine  VII.  an  Imperial  History 
(BcwiAemi)  in  four  Books,  embracing  the  reigns  of  Leo  V.,  Michael  II.,  Theo- 
philus,  and  Miohael  III.  :  thus  a  continuation  of  Theophanes,  who  left  off  at  the 
accession  of  Leo.  V.  In  Bk.  iv.  Genesius,  dearly  departing  from  the  original  plan, 
added  a  brief  aooount  of  the  reign  of  Basil  I.,  so  that  his  work  reaches  from  a-d. 
818  to  886.  Besides  oral  information  and  tradition,  from  whioh,  as  he  says  him¬ 
self,  he  derived  material,  he  used  the  work  of  George  Monachus,  and  the  Life  of 
Ignatius  by  Nioetas  (see  above,  p.  532).  His  history  is  marked  by  (1)  superstition. 
(2)  bigotry  ^especially  against  the  iconoclasts),  (3)  partiality  to  his  patron's  grand¬ 
father  Basil.  [Ed.  Laohmann  in  Bonn  series,  1834.  For  the  sources,  &c.,  see 
Hirsch,  Byzantinische  Studien,  116  sqq. ;  op.  also  Wasohke  in  Philologus,  87,  pi  355 
sqq.,  1878.] 

A  Sicilian  Chronicle,  relating  briefly  the  Saracen  conquest  of  the  island, 
from  a.d.  827  to  965,  iB  preserved  in  Greek  and  in  an  Arabio  translation.  It  must 
have  been  composed  soon  after  965.  There  are  three  editions :  P.  Batiffol,  1890 
(in  Comptes  rend  us  de  l’Acad&nie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres) ;  Cozxa-Lux: 
and  Lagumina,  with  the  Arabio  text,  1890,  in  Documenti  p.  s.  alia  storia  di  Sicilia, 
4ta  eerie,  ii. ;  A.  Wirth,  Chronographische  Spans,  1894. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  historical  monograph  whioh  the  grammarian  Taxo- 
ON08TU8,  a  contemporary  of  Leo  V.  and  Michael  II.,  dedicated  to  the  revolt  of 
Euphemius  and  the  first  Buooesses  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily  (a.d.  827),  is  lost.  Tbs 
work  is  used  by  the  compilers  of  Theophanes  Continnatus  (see  p.  82,  ed.  Bonn). 

We  have  a  disappointing  account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Syracuse  ny  the 
Saracens  in  880,  from  the  pen  of  Theodosius,  a  monk,  who  endured  the  siege 
and  was  oarried  prisoner  to  Palermo,  whenoe  he  wrote  a  letter  describing  hie  ex¬ 
periences  to  a  friend.  (Published  in  the  Paris  ed.  of  Leo  Diaconus,  p.  177  sqq.) 

Besides  stimulating  Joseph  Genesius  to  write  his  work,  the  Emperor  Constan¬ 
tine  VII.  organized  another  continuation  of  Theophanes,  written  by  several  com¬ 
pilers  who  are  known  as  the  Scriptores  post  Theophankii,  the  Emperor  himself 
being  one  of  the  collaborateurs.  It  seems  probable  that  the  original  intention 
was  not  to  go  beyond  the  death  of  Basil  or  perhaps  of  Leo  VI.,  but  the  work  was 
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extended  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  and  oomee  down  to  a. d.  961.  It  falls 
into  six  Books :  Bk.  1,  Leo  V. ;  Bk.  9,  Michael  II. ;  Bk.  3,  Theophilue ;  Bk.  4, 
Michael  III. ;  Bk.  5,  Basil  I.  (this  Book  was  the  oomposition  of  the  Emvsro* 
Constantin*).  So  far  the  work  conforms  to  a  uniform  plan ;  but  Bk.  6,  instead 
of  oontaining  only  Leo  VI.,  contains  also  Alexander,  Constantine  VII.,  Bomanus 
I.,  Bomanus  II.  It  has  been  oonjeotured  that  the  author  of  part  of  this  supple¬ 
ment  was  Theodore  Daphnopatzs,  a  literary  man  of  the  tenth  oentury,  known 
fomong  other  things)  by  some  official  letters  which  he  composed  for  Bomanus  I. 
The  Continuation  of  Theophanee  shows,  up  to  the  death  of  Basil,  its  semi-official 
origin  by  the  marked  tendency  to  glorify  the  Basilian  dynasty  by  obscuring  its 
Amorian  predecessors.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  Bks.  1  to  5  is  Genesius  or 
perhaps  an  older  lost  source  which  Genesius  used.  Bk.  6  falls  into  two  parts  whioh 
are  markedly  distinot :  A,  Leo  VI.,  Alexander,  Constantine,  Bomanus  I.,  Constantine, 
caps.  1 — 7 ;  B,  Constantine,  8 — end,  Bomanus  II.  A  is  based  upon  the  work  of 
Symeon  the  Logothete.  Now  Symeon  was  an  admirer  of  Bomanus  I.  and  not 
devoted  to  the  family  of  Constantine  VII. ;  and  the  sympathies  of  Symeon  are  pre¬ 
served  by  the  oompiler  of  A,  notwithstanding  their  inconsistency  with  the  tendencies 
of  Bks.  1-5.  Symeon ’a  work  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Nioephorus  Phooas,  and  must 
have  been  utilized  almost  immediately  after  its  appearance  by  the  oompiler  of  A. 
It  is  probable  that  B  was  composed  early  in  the  same  reign  by  a  different  author ; 
it  seems  not  to  depend  on  another  work,  but  to  have  been  written  from  a  con¬ 
temporary's  knowledge.  [Soriptores  post  Theophanem,  ed.  Combefis,  1685 ;  Theo¬ 
phanee  Continuatus,  ed.  Bekker,  1838  (Bonn).  Analysis  of  sources,  (to.,  in  Hirsch, 
Byzantinische  Studien.] 

The  ciroumstanoes  of  the  capture  of  Theesalonica  by  the  Cretan  pirates  in  a.d. 
904  are  vividly  portrayed  for  us  in  the  well-written  narrative  of  John  Cameniates, 
a  narrow-minded  priest,  ignorant  of  the  world,  but  one  who  had  lived  through 
the  exciting  and  terrifying  scenes  whioh  he  records  and  had  the  faculty  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  the  power  of  expressing  his  impressions.  The  work  is  printed  in  the 
Paris  (1685)  and  in  the  Bonn  (1838)  series  along  with  the  Soriptores  post  Theo¬ 
phanem. 

For  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  reign  of  Leo  VI.  we  have  a  work  of  great 
importance  in  the  anonymous  Vita  Euthyxii  published  by  C.  de  Boor  (1888) ; 
cp.  above,  p.  221,  note  43.  The  work  was  composed  soon  after  the  ex-Patriarch's 
death  (a.d.  917). 

Tne  letters  of  the  Patriarch  Nicolaus  Mystious  (Migne,  P.  G.  cxi.)  are  also  an 
important  souroe  for  this  reign.  Two  Greek  texts  on  the  life  of  Theophano,  wife  of 
Leo  VI.,  have  been  published  by  E.  Kurtz  in  the  Mdmoires  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Academy,  1898,  Olasse  Hist. -Phil.  (Zwei  grieohische  Texte  fiber  die  HI.  Theophanol. 
One  of  these  documents  is  by  a  contemporary  (B Us  «ol  weAircfe  rfjs  .  .  .  0«o*ku^). 
The  other  is  a  discourse  on  the  pious  lady's  life  and  merits  by  Nioephorus 
Gregoras. 

With  the  history  of  L*o  Diaoonus  (Leo  Asiatious)  we  enter  upon  a  new 
period  of  historiography.  After  an  interval  of  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
he  seems  to  re-open  the  series  which  closed  with  Theophylactus  Simocatta.  His 
history  in  ten  Books  embracing  the  reigns  of  BomanuB  II.,  Nioephorus  Phocas, 
and  John  Tzimisces  (959-975)  is— although  written  after  992 — a  contemporary  work 
in  a  good  sense ;  depending  on  personal  knowledge  and  information  derived  from 
living  people,  not  on  previous  writere.  As  Leo  was  born  in  950  he  is  not  a  con¬ 
temporary  in  quite  the  Bame  sense  for  the  earlier  as  for  the  later  part  of  his  work. 
He  afterwards  took  part  in  the  Bulgarian  War  of  Basil  II.  [Included  in  the  Paris 
and  the  Bonn  series.] 

[For  the  poem  of  Theodosius  on  the  reconquest  of  Crete  by  Nioephorus,  see 
below,  vol.  vi.,  o.  lii.j 

The  work  of  Leo  Diaconus  was  continued  by  the  most  prominent  and  influen¬ 
tial  literary  figure  of  the  eleventh  oentury,  Constantins  Pbellub  (bom  a.d.  1018, 
probably  at  Nicomedia).  He  adopted  the  legal  profession ;  was  a  judge  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  under  Michael  IV.  ;  an  imperial  secretary  under  Michael  V.  He  enjoyed 
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the  favour  of  Constantine  IX.,  who  founded  a  university  at  Constantinople  and 
appointed  PseUus  Professor  of  Philosophy.  But  hie  servioes  were  required  in 
political  life ;  he  became  chief  secretary  (proto-asecretis)  of  the  Emperor  and  one 
of  his  most  influential  ministers.  Presently  he  left  the  world  to  beoome  a  monk 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Michael,  by  which  he  is  generally  known.  But  monaa- 
tic  life  hardly  suited  him,  and  after  some  years  he  returned  to  the  world.  Be 
played  a  prominent  part  under  Isaac  Comnenus  and  Constantine  Duoas;  and  was 
“  prime  minister  ”  during  the  regency  of  Eudocia  and  the  reign  of  Michael  Para> 
pinaces  (a  pupil  who  did  him  small  credit).  He  died  probablv  in  1078.  As 
professor,  Psellus  had  revived  an  interest  in  Plato,  whose  philosophy  he  set  above 
Aristotle — a  novelty  whioh  was  regarded  as  a  heresy.  In  this,  he  was  stoutly 
opposed  by  his  friend  John  Xiphilin,  who  was  a  pronounced  Aristotelian.  As 
young  men,  Psellus  had  taught  Xiphilin  philosophy,  and  Xiphilin  had  taught 
Psellus  law.  It  was  through  the  influence  or  example  of  Xiphilin  (who  withdrew 
to  a  monastery  on  Bithynian  Olympus)  that  Psellus  had  assumed  the  tonsure. 
Xiphilin,  who  had  written  on  law  in  his  youth,  WTote  homilies  in  his  later  years, 
and  became  Patriaroh  of  Constantinople  in  1064 ;  his  old  friend  Psellus  pro¬ 
nounced  his  funeral  oration  in  1075. 

For  success  in  the  courts  of  the  sovereigns  whom  Psellus  served,  candour  and 
self-respect  would  have  been  fatal  qualities.  Psellus  had  neither ;  his  writings  (as 
well  as  his  career)  show  that  he  adapted  himself  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  was 
servile  and  unscrupulous.  His  Chronography  reflects  the  tone  of  the  time-serving 
courtier.  Beginning  at  a.d.  976,  it  treats  very  briefly  the  long  reign  of  Basil,  and 
becomes  fuller  as  it  goes  on.  It  deals  chiefly  with  domestic  ware  and  coart  intrigues ; 
passing  over  briefly,  and  often  omitting  altogether,  the  wars  with  foreign  people*. 
The  last  part  of  the  work  was  written  for  the  eye  of  Michael  Parapinaotv,  and 
consequently  in  what  oonoerns  him  and  his  father  Constantine  X.  is  very  far  from 
being  impartial. 

The  funeral  orations  which  Psellus  composed  on  Xiphilin,  on  the  Patriarch 
Michael  Oerularius  (see  above,  p.  236)  and  on  Lichudes,  a  prominent  statesman  of 
the  time,  have  much  historical  importance,  as  well  as  many  of  his  letters.  [The 
Chronography  and  these  Epitaphioi  are  published  in  vol.  iv.,  the  letters  (along  with 
other  works)  in  vol.  v.,  of  the  Bibliotheca  Grooa  medii  aevi  of  C.  S&thas.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Chronography  by  Sathas  appeared  in  Methuen’s  Byzantine  texts.  1899.] 
These  works  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  encyclopedic  literary  outpnt  of  Psellus, 
which  oovered  the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  It  has  been  well  said  that  Psellus  i* 
the  Photius  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  an  accomplished  stylist  and  exerted 
a  great  influence  on  the  writers  of  the  generation  which  succeeded  him.  [For  his 
life  and  writings  see  (besides  Leo  Allatins,  De  Psellis  et  eorum  scriptis,  1684 ;  ep. 
Fabricius,  10,  p.  41  sqq.)  Sathas,  Introductions  in  op.  cit.  vols.  iv.  and  v. ;  A.  Bam 
baud,  Revue  Historique,  8,  p.  241  sqq. ;  K.  Neumann,  Die  Weltstellung  des  by*. 
Reiches  vor  den  Kreuzziigen,  1894  ;  B.  Rhodius,  Beitr.  zur  Lebensgeschichte  and  iu 
den  Briefen  des  Psellos,  1892.] 

Important  for  the  history,  especially  the  military  history,  of  the  eleventh 
century  is  a  treatise  entitled  Strategicon  by  Cbcaumbnus.  Of  the  author  himself 
we  know  little ;  he  was  witness  of  the  revolution  whioh  overthrew  Michael  V.,  and 
he  wrote  this  treatise  for  his  son’s  benefit  after  the  death  of  Romanos  Diogenes. 
The  title  suggests  that  it  should  exclusively  concern  military  affairs,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  consists  of  preoepts  of  a  general  kind.  Much  is  told  of 
the  author’s  grandfather  CecaumenuB,  who  took  part  in  the  Bulgarian  ware  of 
Basil  II.  Joined  on  to  the  Strategioon  is  a  distinct  treatise  of  different  authorship 
(by  a  member  of  the  same  family;  his  name  was  probably  Nioulitzas):  a  book 
of  advioe  to  the  Emperor  “  of  the  day  ” — perhaps  to  Alexius  Comnenus  on  the  svs 
of  his  accession.  It  contains  some  interesting  historical  references.  [Extracts  were 
published  by  B.  Yasilievski  in  1881  (in  the  Zhurnal  Ministerstva  narodnago  prosvieah- 
oheniya  ;  May,  June,  July),  with  notes ;  the  whole  text  has  been  edited  by  Yaailievaki 
and  Jernstedt  (Ceoaumeni  Strategioon  et  incerti  scriptoria  de  officiis  regiis  libelloe), 
1896.] 

The  latter  part  of  the  period  oovered  in  the  history  of  Psellus  has  had  another 
contemporary,  but  less  partial,  historian  in  Micha.il  Attaleiat®,  a  rich  advocate. 
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who  founded  a  monastery  and  a  hostelry  for  the  poor  (ptochotropheion) .*•  His 
abilities  were  recognised  by  Constantine  Ducas  and  Nioephorus  Botaneiates,  from 
whom  he  reoeived  honorary  titles  (Patrician,  M agister,  Proedros),  and  held  posts  of 
no  political  importance.  He  accompanied  Romanos  Diogenes  on  his  campaigns  as  a 
M  military  judge  The  history  embraces  the  period  1034-1079,  and  was  completed 
e.  1080;  it  is  dedicated  to  Nicephoros  III.  [First  published  in  the  Bonn  series, 
1873.] 

Just  as  Attaleiates  overlaps  Paellas  and  furnishes  important  material  for  correct¬ 
ing  and  completing  his  narrative,  so  the  work  of  the  prinoe  Nicephoros  Bryennius, 
son-in-law  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  overlaps  and  supplements  the  work  of  Attaleiates. 
Nioephorus  had  good  opportunities  for  obtaining  authentic  information  on  the  history 
of  the  times.  His  father  had  aspired  to  the  throne  and  overthrown  Michael  VII. 
(see  above,  p.  239),  but  had  been  immediately  overthrown  by  Alexius  Comnenus  and 
blinded.  But,  when  Alexius  came  himself  to  the  throne,  Bryennius  found  favour  at 
oourt ;  and  his  brilliant  son  was  chosen  by  the  Emperor  as  the  husband  of  Anna  and 
created  Caesar.  He  played  a  prominent  part  on  several  occasions  during  the  reign 
of  Alexius,  conducting,  for  instance,  the  defenoe  of  the  capital  against  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  in  1097.  After  his  father-in-law's  death  he  refused  (op.  above,  p.  243)  to 
take  part  in  a  conspiracy 19  whioh  his  wife  organized  against  her  brother  John,  under 
whose  rule  he  continued  to  serve  the  state  until  his  death  in  1037.  In  his  last 
years,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  mother-in-law  Irene,  he  undertook  the  composition 
of  a  history  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  but  death  hindered  him  from  completing  it,  and 
the  work  covers  only  nine  years,  a.d.  1070-9.  He  describes  it  himself  as  “  historical 
material";  it  is,  as  Seger  observes,  “less  a  history  of  the  time  than  a  family 
chronicle,  whioh,  owing  to  the  political  position  of  the  families,  assumes  the  value 
of  4 a  historical  source’  ”.  It  has  the  common  defeots  of  the  memoirs  of  an  ex¬ 
alted  personage,  whose  interests  have  been  connected  intimately  with  the  events  he 
describes  and  with  the  people  he  portrays.  Bryennius  makes  considerable  use  of 
the  Chronography  of  Psellus,  and  also  draws  on  Attaleiates  and  Soylitzes.  [In¬ 
cluded  in  the  Bonn  series,  1836.  Monograph :  J.  Seger,  Nikephoros  Bryennioe, 
1888.] 90 

The  incomplete  work  of  Bryennius  was  supplemented  and  continued  by  his 
wife,  the  literary  princess  Anna  Comnena,  whose  Alexiad,  beginning  with  the  year 
1069,  was  successfully  carried  down  to  1118,  the  year  of  her  father’s  death.  Anna 
(born  1083)  retired  after  the  unsuccessful  conspiracy  against  her  brother  (see  above, 
p.  243)  to  the  monastery  of  Keoharitomene,  whioh  had  been  founded  by  her  mother 
Irene,  who  now  accompanied  her  into  retreat.  The  work  whioh  has  gained  her 
immortal  fame  was  completed  in  1148.  Anna  received  the  best  literary  education 
that  the  age  could  afford ;  she  was  familiar  with  the  great  Greek  olassios  from  Homer 
to  Polybius,  and  she  had  studied  philosophy.  She  was  impregnated  with  the  spirit 
of  the  renaissance  whioh  had  been  initiated  by  Psellus ;  she  affects,  though  she  does 
not  aohieve,  Attic  purism  in  her  artificial  and  pedantic  style.  She  had  fallen  far  more 
completely  under  the  spell  of  the  literary  ideals  of  Psellus  than  her  husband,  though 
he  too  had  felt  the  influence.  The  book  is  a  glorification  of  her  father ;  and  naturally 
her  account  of  the  crusades  is  highly  unfavourable  to  the  crusaders.  But  she  was 
conscientious  in  seeking  for  information,  oral  and  documentary.11  [Ed.  Bonn,  vol.  i., 
ed.  8chopen,  1839;  vol.  ii.,  ed.  Reiffenoheid,  1878;  oomplete  ed.  by  Reiffcrsoheid 
(Teubner),  1884.  E.  Osier,  Anna  Comnena  (Programmes,  1, 1868 ;  2, 1870 ;  3, 1871) ; 
C.  Neumann,  Griechische  Gesohichtschreiber  und  Geschiohtsquellen  im  12  Jahr- 
hundert,  1888.] 

w  The  diataxis.  or  testamentary  disposition,  respecting  these  foundations,  with  in¬ 
ventories  of  the  furniture,  library,  Ac.,  is  extant  (ed.  Sathas,  Bibl.  Gr.  med.  aevi,  voL  1). 
It  is  a  very  interesting  document.  Cp.  W.  Nissen,  Die  Diataxis  des  Michael  Attal.  von 
1077  (1894). 

19  He  was  thinking  doubtless  of  his  own  case  when  he  wrote  (p.  20,  ed.  Bonn)  of  the 
refusal  of  Isaac’s  brother,  John,  to  take  the  crown  which  Isaac  pressed  upon  him.  This  is 
well  remarked  by  Seger,  Nikepn.  Bryennios,  p.  22. 

"The  Introduction  to  the  work  is,  at  all  events  partly,  spurious. 

11  In  chronology  she  is  loose  and  inaccurate. 
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The  thread  of  Imperial  history  is  taken  up  by  John  Cxnnamtjs  where  Anna  let 
it  drop.  He  too,  though  in  a  lees  exalted  position,  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
nearly  the  oourse  of  political  events.  Bom  in  1143  he  became  the  private  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Emperor  Manuel,  whom  he  attended  on  his  military  campaigns.  His 
history  embraces  the  reign  of  John  and  that  of  Manuel  (all  but  the  last  four 
years  **),  a.d.  1118-1180 ;  but  the  reign  of  John  is  treated  briefly,  and  the  work  is 
intended  to  be  mainly  a  history  of  Manuel.  It  has  been  recently  proved  by 
Neumann  that  the  text  whioh  we  possess  (in  a  unique  Ms.)  does  not  represent  the 
original  work,  but  only  a  large  extract  or  portion  of  it.8*  As  a  historian  Cinnanmi 
has  some  of  the  same  faults  as  Anna  Comnena.  He  is  a  panegyrist  of  Manuel,  as 
she  of  Alexius;  his  narrow  attitude  of  hostility  and  suspicion  to  Western  Europe 
is  the  same  as  hen,  and  he  treats  the  Second  Crusade  with  that  Byzantine  one¬ 
sidedness  whioh  we  notioe  in  her  treatment  of  the  Fint ;  he  affects  the  same  pur¬ 
ism  of  style.  But  he  is  free  from  her  vice  of  long-windedness ;  there  is  (as 
Krumbaoher  has  put  it)  a  certain  soldier  like  brevity  both  in  his  way  of  appre¬ 
hending  and  in  his  way  of  relating.  As  a  military  historian  he  is  excellent ;  and 
he  rises  with  enthusiasm  to  the  ideas  of  his  master.  [In  the  Bonn  series,  1886. 
Study  of  the  work  in  C.  Neumann,  Grieohisohe  Gesohiohtsohreiber  und  Geechichts- 
quellen  im  12  Jahrhundert,  1888.] 

Niobtas  Acominattjs  (of  Chonae).  Nicetas  filled  most  important  ministerial 
posts  under  the  Angeli,  finally  attaining  to  that  of  Great  Logothete.  He  was 
witness  of  the  Latin  oonquest  of  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  joined  the  ooort 
of  Theodore  L&soaris  at  Nicaea.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Michael  Acorn »- 
natus,  archbishop  of  Athens,  who  was  also  a  man  of  letters.  The  historical  work 
of  Nicetas  (in  twenty-one  Books)  begins  where  Anna  Comnena  ended,  and  thus 
covers  the  same  ground  as  Cinnamus,  but  carries  the  story  on  to  1206.  But  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Cinnamus ;  and  for  John  and  Manuel  ha  is 
quite  independent  of  other  extant  sources.  He  differs  remarkably  from  Azusa 
and  Cinnamus  in  his  tone  towards  the  Crusaders,  to  whom  he  is  surprisingly  fair. 
Nicetas  also  wrote  a  well-known  little  book  on  the  statues  destroyed  at  Constant! 
nople  by  the  Latins  in  1204.  See  further  below,  voL  vi.,  cap.  lx.,  ad  fin.  [Ed. 
Bonn,  1835,  including  the  essay  De  Signie.  Panegyrics  addressed  to  Alexius 
Comnenas  13.,  Isaac  Angelas,  Theodore  Lasoaris,  and  published  in  Sathas,  Bihl. 
Gr.  med.  aevi,  vol.  i.  Monograph  by  Th.  Uspenski  (1874).  Cp.  C.  Neumann. 
op.  cif.] 

Another  oontinuator  of  Theophanes  arose  in  the  eleventh  oentnry  in  the 
person  of  John  Sctutzbs  (a  ouropalates  and  Drungarios  of  the  Watch),  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Psellus.  Beginning  with  a.d.  811  (two  years  before  Theopoaaee  ends) 
he  brought  his  ohroniole  down  to  1079.  His  chief  sonroes  are  the  Scriptoree  poet 
Theophanem,  Leo  Diaoonus,  and  Attaleiates;  but  he  used  other  sonroes  which 
are  unknown  to  us,  and  for  his  own  time  oral  information.  His  prefaoe  contains 
an  extremely  interesting  oritioiam  on  the  historiographers  who  had  dealt  with  his 
period.  Sinoe  Theophanes,  he  says,  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  epitome  of 
history.  The  works  of  “the  Sioeliot  teacher”  (a  mysterious  person  whose 
identity  has  not  been  established)  24  and  “  our  contemporary  Psellus  ”  are  not 
serious,  and  are  merely  bare  records  of  the  succession  of  the  Emperors — who 
came  after  whom — and  leave  out  all  the  important  events.  This  notice  is  very 
important ;  the  criticism  cannot  apply  to  the  Chronography  of  PBellus  which  ws 
possess,  and  therefore  suggests  that  Psellus  wrote  a  brief  epitome  of  history  which 
began  at  a.d.  813,  and  is  now  lost.  Other  historians  have  treated  only  short 
periods  or  episodes,  like  Genesins,  Theodore  Daphnopates,  Leo  Diaconus  and 
others;  and  all  these  have  written  with  a  purpose  or  tendency — one  to  praise 

28  The  Ms.  is  mutilated  at  the  end  ;  the  original  work  doubtless  ended  with  the  death 
of  Manuel  j  it  was  written  not  long  after  his  death. 

“Griechische  Geschichtschreiber,  <kc.,kp.  79  sqq. 

94  He  has  been  brought  into  connexion  with  a  certain  John  the  Sioeliot.  who  is 
named  as  the  author  of  a  chronicle  in  a  Vienna  and  in  a  Vatican  Ms.  The  chronicle  as 
cribed  to  him  in  the  latter  (Vat  Pal.  394)  is  merely  a  redaction  of  George  Monachus.  For 
the  chronicle  in  Vindob.  histor.  Gr.  99,  see  Krumbacher,  op.  tit. ,  p.  S8o-7. 
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an  Emperor,  another  to  blame  a  Patriarch.  The  whole  text  of  Scylitzes  has  not 
yet  been  published,  bnt  is  accessible  for  historical  purposes  in  the  Latin  transla¬ 
tion  of  8.  Gabius  (Venice,  1670),  combined  with  the  ohronicle  of  Cedrenus,  which 
(see  below)  contains  practically  a  second  ed.  of  Scylitzes  up  to  a.d.  1057.  The 
Greek  text  of  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  a.d.  1057-1079,  is  printed  in  the  Paris 
Byzantine  series,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bonn  collection,  along  with  Cedrenus. 
[On  sources,  Ac.,  consult  Hirsch,  Byzantinisohe  Studien ;  on  the  difficult  questions 
connected  with  the  tradition  of  the  text,  C.  de  Boor,  Zu  Johannes  Skylitzes,  in 
Byzantinische  Zeitsohrift,  xiii.  356  sqq.,  and  WeitereB  zu  Skylitzes,  ib.  xiv.  409  «qq.] 

The  Historical  Synopsis  of  Gborob  Cedrenus  (o.  1100  a.d.),  from  the  creation 
to  a.d.  1057,  is  a  compilation,  in  its  earlier  part,  up  to  a.d.  811,  from  Theophanes, 
George  Monachus,  Symeon  Magister,  and  above  all,  PBeudo-Symeon  (see  above}. 
From  a.d.  811  to  the  end  Cedrenus  merely  wrote  out  Scylitzes  wora  for  wora. 
[Bonn  edition  in  two  vols.,  1838-9.  Cp.  Hirsch,  op.  cif.] 

John  Zonaras,  who  flourished  in  the  firet  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  held 
Important  posts  in  the  imperial  servioe  (Great  Drungarios  of  the  Watch,  and  chief 
of  the  secretarial  staff),  and  then  retired  to  St.  Glyoeria  (one  of  the  Prinoes’ 
Islands),  where  as  a  monk  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  his  friends 
to  oompose  a  profane  history.  The  work  begins  with  the  creation  and  endB  in 
the  year  a.d.  1118.  In  form  it  differs  completely  from  snob  works  as  the  Chronicles 
of  Theophanes  or  Scylitzes.  Zonaras  never  copies  his  sources  word  for  word ;  he 
always  puts  their  statements  in  his  own  way.  But  this  mode  of  operation  is 
purely  formal  and  not  critical ;  it  i6  merely  a  question  of  style ;  he  does  not  sift 
his  material  or  bring  intelligence  to  bear  on  his  narrative.  Yet  he  took  more 
pains  to  collect  material  than  many  of  his  craftsmen ;  he  did  not  content  himself 
with  one  or  two  universal  histories  such  as  George  Monachus ;  and  he  complains 
of  his  difficulty  in  getting  books.  His  work  has  great  importance  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  preserved  the  first  twenty-one  Books  of  Dion  Cassius,  otherwise  lost. 
For  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  and  first  half  of  the  sixth  oentury  Zonaras  has 
some  important  notices  derived  from  a  lost  souroe ;  though  for  the  most  part  he 
follows  Theophanes.  For  the  last  three  oenturies  of  his  work  Zonaras  used 
George  Monachus  and  the  Logothete’s  Continuation,  the  Continuation  of  Theo- 
pbanes,  Scylitzes,  Psellus,  Ac.  [The  Bonn  ed.  contained  only  Bks.  1-12  (1841-4) 
till  1896,  when  the  third  and  concluding  volume  was  added  by  T.  Biittner-Wobet. 
There  is  also  a  complete  edition  by  L.  Dindorf  in  six  volumes  (1868-75).  On  the 
sources  of  Zonaras  from  a.d.  450-811  the  chief  work  is  P.  8auerbrei,  De  fontibus 
Zon.  quaestiones  selectae  (in  Comment,  phil.  Jen.  i.  1  sqq.),  1881 ;  on  the  period 
a.d.  813-965,  Hirsoh,  op.  cit.  For  earlier  Roman  history  there  iB  a  considerable 
literature  on  Zonaras.  Cp.  Krumbacher,  op.  cit.,  p.  375.] 

Among  the  compilations  which  supplied  Zonaras  with  material  iB  a  (non- 
extant)  Chronicle,  which  is  defined  as  a  common  source  of  Zonaras  and  a  work 
known  as  the  Synopses  Sathas,  because  C.  Sathas  first  edited  it  from  a  Venetian 
Ms.  (1894 ;  Bibl.  Gr.  med.  aevi,  vol.  vii.).  This  “  Chronological  Synopsis " 
reaches  from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1261.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  unpublished 
chronicle  of  Theodore  of  Cyzious  which  covers  the  same  ground.  On  the  common 
source,  and  the  sources  of  that  common  source,  see  E.  Patzig,  Ueber  einige  Quellen 
dee  Zonaras,  in  Byz.  Zeitsch.  5,  p.  24  sqq.  The  author  of  the  Synopsis  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  oentury.  The  range  of  the  ohronicle  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  said  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  are  devoted  to  the  last  two  hundred 
yeare. 

The  chronicle  which  served  as  common  source  to  both  Zonaras  And  the  Synop¬ 
sis  was  also  used  by  a  contemporary  of  Zonaras,  Constanttne  Manabseb,  who 
treated  the  history  of  the  world  from  its  creation  to  the  death  of  Nicephorus  III. 
(1081)  in  “political”  verses.  (Other  sources:  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  John 
Lydus,  John  of  Antioch,  Pseudo- Symeon.)  This  versified  chronicle  was  very 
popular,  it  was  translated  into  Slavonic,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  a 
chronicle  written  in  colloquial  Greek  (see  K.  Praohter,  Byz.  Zeitsch.  4,  p.  272 
sqq.,  1895).  Published  in  the  Bonn  series  along  with  the  worthless  chroniolc  of 
foth  (thirteenth  oentury;  sources:  George  the  Monk,  Symeon,  8cylitzee).  See 
Hirsch,  op.  dt. 
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Another  chronographer  contemporary  with  Zonaras  was  Michael  Gltcas.  Oi 
his  life  little  is  known  except  that  he  was  a  “  secretary,”  and  that  for  some  reason 
he  was  imprisoned  and  “  blinded,”  though  not  with  fatal  consequences  to  his  eye* 
sight.  His  chronicle  (from  the  creation),  of  whioh  Part  iv.  reaches  from  Constantine 
the  Great  to  the  death  of  Alexius  I.  (1118),  differs  considerably  in  general  conception 
from  other  chronicles,  and  is  marked,  as  Kmmbacher  has  well  pointed  out,  by  three 
original  feat  ares  :  digressions  on  (1)  natural  history  and  (2)  theology,  whereby  the 
thread  of  the  chronicle  is  often  lost,  and  (3)  the  didaotio  form  of  the  work,  which  is 
addressed  to  his  son.  The  sources  of  the  latter  part  are  Zonaras,  Scylitaes,  Paellas, 
Man&sses,  Vita  Ignatii.  (Cp.  Hirsoh,  op.  cit.)  On  his  life,  chronicle  and  other 
works,  see  Kmmbacher’s  monograph,  Michael  Glyoas,  1895.  [Edition,  Bonn,  1836.] 

Latin  Bounces. 

The  paucity  of  other  sources  renders  the  Libke  PoNnncAua  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  imperial  history  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  in  Italy. 
M.  Duchesne,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  great  edition  of  the  work,  has  shown  with 
admirable  acuteness  and  learning  how  it  grew  into  its  present  form.  The  primitive 
Liber  Pontificalia  was  compiled  at  Borne  under  the  pontificates  of  Hormisdas. 
John  I.,  Felix  IV.,  and  Boniface  II.,  after  a.d.  514,  and  came  down  to  the  death 
of  Felix  IV.  in  a.d.  530.  “  For  the  period  between  496  and  530  the  author  may 
be  regarded  as  &  personal  witness  of  the  thingB  he  narrates.”  The  work  was 
continued  a  few  years  later  by  a  writer  who  witnessed  the  siege  of  Rome  in 
a.d.  537-8,  and  who  was  hostile  to  Silverius.  He  recorded  the  Lives  of  Boniface 
II.,  John  II.  and  Agapetns,  and  wrote  the  first  part  of  the  Life  of  Silverius  (a.d.  536-7). 
The  latter  part  of  this  Life  is  written  in  quite  a  different  spirit  by  one  who  sympathized 
with  Silverius ;  and  it  was  perhaps  this  second  continnator  who  brought  out  a  second 
edition  of  the  whole  work  (Duchesne,  p.  coxxxi.).  The  Lives  of  Vigilius  and  his  three 
successors  were  probably  added  in  the  time  of  Pelagias  II.  (a.d.  579-90).  As  for  the 
next  seven  Popes,  M.  Duchesne  thinks  that,  if  their  biographies  were  not  added  one 
by  one,  they  were  composed  in  two  groups :  (1)  Pelagius  II.  and  Gregory  I. ;  (2)  the 
five  successors  of  Gregory.  From  Honorius  (a.d.  625-38)  forward  the  Lives  havv 
been  added  one  by  one,  and  sometimes  more  than  one  are  by  the  game  hand.  Very 
rarely  are  historical  documents  laid  under  contribution ;  the  speech  of  Pope  Martin 
before  the  Later&n  Council  in  a.d.  649  forms  an  exception,  being  used  in  the  Lives 
of  Theodore  and  Martin.  In  the  eighth  century  the  important  Lives  of  Gregory  II. , 
Gregory  III.,  Zaoharias,  <fto.,  were  written  successively  during  their  lives.  The 
biographer  of  Gregory  II.  seems  to  have  consulted  a  lost  (Const&ntinopolitan)  chronicle 
whioh  was  also  used  by  Theophanes  and  Nicephoros.  (Cp.  Duchesne,  Lib.  Pont.  i. 
p.  411.)  The  Biography  of  Hadrian  falls  into  two  parts  ;  the  first,  written  in  774. 
contains  the  history  of  his  first  two  years ;  the  seoond,  oovering  the  remaining  twenty - 
two  years  of  his  pontificate,  is  of  a  totally  different  nature,  being  made  up  of  entries 
derived  from  vestry-registers,  &c.  M.  Duchesne  has  shown  that  most  of  these  bio 
graphers  to  whose  successive  oo-oper&tion  the  Liber  Pontificalia  is  due  belong**!  to 
the  Vestiarium  of  the  Later&n ;  and  when  they  were  too  lazy  or  too  discreet  to  relate 
historical  events  they  used  to  fall  back  on  the  entries  in  the  registers  of  their  office. 
[L.  Duchesne,  Liber  Pontificalia ;  Texte,  Introduction  et  Commentairc,  t.  1  (18©6|.' 

The  Letters  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (for  whose  life  and  work  see  above, 
p.  35  sqq.)  are  the  chief  contemporary  source  for  the  state  of  Italy  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  published  in  1705  a  complete  collection 
of  the  Pope’s  correspondence,  which  extends  from  a.d.  591  to  604.  This  edition, 
used  and  quoted  by  Gibbon,  is  reprinted  in  Migne’s  P.  G.,  lxxvii.  The  ar 
r&ngement  of  the  letters  in  this  collection  was  adopted  without  fall  intelligence  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  materials  whioh  were  used.  It  depended  mAinly  on  a  Vatican 
Mb.  containing  a  collection  of  the  letters,  put  together  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the 
order  of  an  archbishop  of  Milan  (John  IV.).  This  collection  was  compiled  from 
three  distinct  earlier  collections,  which  had  never  been  put  together  before  to  form  a 
single  collection.  Of  these  (1)  the  most  important  is  a  selection  of  681  lettei*.  made 
under  Pope  Hadrian  I.  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  oentury.  The  letters  of  Gregory 
range  over  fourteen  indiotions,  and  the  “  Hadrianic  Register,"  as  it  is  called,  fells 
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into  fourteen  Books,  according  to  the  indiotionB.  This  is  our  basis  of  ohronology. 
There  is  (2)  a  second  collection  of  200  letters  without  dates  (except  in  one  case),  of 
which  more  than  a  quarter  are  common  to  the  Hadrianio  Register.  It  has  been 
proved  that  all  these  letters  belong  to  a  single  year  (a.d.  598*9) ;  but  in  the  text  of 
the  Benedictines  they  are  scattered  over  all  the  years.  18)  The  third  collection 
(Colleotio  Pauli)  is  smaller;  it  contained  58  letters,  of  winch  21  are  peculiar  to 
itself.  Here  too,  though  the  Benedictine  edition  distributes  these  letters  over  six 
years,  it  has  been  proved  that  they  all  belong  to  three  particular  years.  These 
results  were  reaohed  by  very  long  and  laborious  research  by  Paul  Ewald,  whose  article 
in  the  Neues  Archiv  of  1878  (iii.  488  sqq.)  has  revolutionised  the  study  of  Gregory’s 
correspondence  and  established  the  order  of  the  letters.  A  new  critical  edition,  based 
on  Ewald’ s  researches,  has  appeared  in  the  Monumenta  Germ.  Historica,  in  two  vols. 
Only  Bks.  1-4  are  the  work  of  Ewald ;  but  on  his  premature  death  the  work  was 
oontinued  by  L.  M.  Hartmann.  Ewald  also  threw  new  light  on  the  biographies  of 
Gregory,  proving  that  the  oldest  was  one  preserved  in  a  St.  Gall  Ms.  (and  known  to, 
but  not  used  by,  Canisius).  See  his  article :  Die  alteste  Biographic  Gregors  I.  fin 
M  Historisohe  Aufsatze  dem  Andenken  an  G.  Waits  gewidmet  ”),  1886.  For  tne 
Life  by  Paulus  Diac.  cp.  above,  p.  86,  note  78  ;  for  the  Life  by  John  Diac.  cp.  46., 
n.  74.  [Monographs :  G.  T.  Lau,  Gregor  I.  der  Grosse  nach  seinem  Leben  und  seiner 
Lehre  geechildert  (1845) ;  W.  Wisbaum,  Die  wichtigsten  Richtungen  und  Ziele  der 
Thatigkeit  des  Papstes  Gregor  des  Gr.  (188D ;  C.  Wolfsgruber,  die  Vorpapetliche 
Lebensperiode  Gregors  des  Gr.,  naoh  Beinen  Briefen  dargestellt  (1886),  and  Gregor 
der  Grosse  (1890) ;  Th.  Wollschack,  Die  Verhaltnisse  Italiena,  insbesondere  des 
Langobardenreiohs  nach  dem  Briefwechsel  Gregors  I.  (1888) ;  F.  W.  Eellett,  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  and  his  relations  with  Gaul  (18891 ;  F.  H.  Dudden,  Gregory  the 
Great,  1905  (see  above,  p.  35,  n.  73).  There  is  a  full  account  of  Gregory’s  life  and 
work  in  Hodgkin’s  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  vol.  v.  chap.  7  ;  and  a  clear  summary  of 
E wald’s  arguments  as  to  the  correspondence.] 

The  earliest  historian  of  the  Lombards  was  a  bishop  of  Trient  named  Secundus, 
who  died  in  a.d.  612.  He  wrote  a  slight  work  (historiola)  on  the  Gesta  of  the 
Lombards,  coming  down  to  his  own  time ;  unluckily  it  is  lost.  But  it  was  used  by 
our  chief  authority  on  the  history  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  Paul  the  Deacon,  son 
of  Wamefrid,  who  did  for  the  Lombards  what  Gregory  of  Toutb  did  for  the 
Merovingians,  Bede  for  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Jordanes  for  the  Goths.  Paul  was  born 
about  a.d.  725  in  the  duchy  of  Friuli.  In  the  reign  of  Ring  Ratchis  (a.d.  744-9)  he 
was  at  Pavia,  and  saw  in  the  king’s  hand  the  bowl  said  to  have  been  made  of 
Cunimund’s  skull.  He  followed  King  Ratchis  into  monastic  retirement  at  Monte 
Caasino,  and  we  find  him  there  an  intimate  frieud  and  adviser  of  Arichis,  Duke  of 
Beneventum,  and  his  wife.  He  guided  the  historical  studies  of  this  lady,  Adelperga, 
and  it  was  her  interest  in  history  that  stimulated  him  to  edit  the  history  of  Eutropius 
and  add  to  it  a  continuation  of  his  own  in  six  Books  (the  compilation  known  as  the 
Historia  Miscella,  see  above,  vol.  iii.  p.  517-181.  Paul’s  family  was  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  (a.d.  774) ;  his  brother  was  oarried  into  captivity,  and 
Paul  undertook  a  journey  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Great,  in  order  to  win  the  grace 
of  the  oonqueror.  He  was  certainly  successful  in  his  enterprise,  and  his  literary 
accomplishments  were  valued  by  Charles,  at  whose  court  he  remained  several  years. 
When  he  returned  to  Italy  he  resumed  his  abode  at  Monte  Cassino.  His  last  years  were 
devoted  to  the  Historia  Langobardorum.  Beginning  with  the  remote  period  at  which 
his  nation  lived  by  the  wild  shores  of  the  Baltic,  Paul  should  have  ended  with  the 
year  in  whioh  the  Lombardi  ceased  to  be  an  independent  nation  ;  but  the  work  breaks 
off  in  the  year  a.d.  744  ;  and  the  interruption  can  have  been  due  only  to  the  author’s 
death.  Paul’s  Life  of  Gregory  the  Great  has  been  mentioned  above  ;  another  extant 
work  is  his  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Meta. 

For  the  legendary  “  prehistoric  ”  part  of  his  work,  Paul’s  chief  source  (apart 
from  oral  traditions)  was  the  Origo  gentis  Langobardorum.  This  little  work  has 
been  preserved  in  a  Ms.  of  the  Laws  of  King  Rotharis,  to  which  it  is  prefixed  as 
an  Introduction.11  It  was  probably  composed  soon  after  648.  (There  is  also  a 

■The  text  will  be  found  in  Pertx,  Mon.  Qerm.  Hist.  Legg.  iv.  p.  641-7 ;  and  in 
Waite.  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  8cr.  rerum  Lang.,  p.  2-6.  Cp.  L.  Schmidt,  in  Nciies  Archiv, 
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Prologue  to  the  Laws  of  Both&ns,  containing  a  list  of  kings ;  it  is  important  on 
account  of  its  relative  antiquity.)  For  the  early  history  Paid  drew  upon  Sec  undos 
(see  above)  and  Gregory  of  Tours.  When  Seoundus  deserts  him  (Bk.  iv.  c.  41)  he 
is  lost,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  seventh  oentury  his  history  is  very  meagre. 
His  chief  sources  for  the  period  a.d.  612  to  744  are  the  Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the 
Liber  Pontificalis  (from  John  HI.  to  Gregory  U.)  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Bede.  The  sources  of  Paul  have  been  investigated  by  B.  Jacobi,  Die  Quellen  der 
Langobardengeschichte  des  Paulus  Diaoonus  (1877)  and  by  Mommsen  in  Neoes 
Arc  hi  v,  v.f  1880.36  [Best  edition  by  Waits  in  the  M.  G.  H.  (Scr.  rer.  Lang.),  1878  ; 
and  small  convenient  edition  by  the  same  editor  in  the  Scr.  rer.  Germ.,  1878. 
German  translation  by  0.  Abel  (in  the  Gesohiohtsohreiber  der  deutsohen  Vorzeit), 
1849  (seoond  edition,  1878).  For  the  most  reoent  edition  of  the  Historia  Miaoell*, 
Bee  above,  vol.  iii.  p.  518.] 

The  ohroniole  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Frbdeoarius,  on  which  we  have 
to  fall  back  for  Merovingian  History  when  Gregory  of  Tours  deserts  us,  has  also 
notices  which  supplement  the  Lombard  History  of  Paul  the  Deacon.  The  chronicle 
consists  of  four  Books.  Bk.  1  is  the  Liber  Generationis  of  Hippoiytus ;  Bk.  9 
oonsists  of  excerpts  from  the  chronicles  of  Jerome  and  Idatius ;  Bk.  3  is  taken 
from  the  Historia  Francorum  of  Gregory  of  Tours;  Bk.  4,  which  is  alone  of  im¬ 
portance,  continues  the  history  of  Gregory  (from  Bk.  vi. ;  a.d.  583)  up  to  a.d.  W2. 
Two  compilers  can  be  distinguished  ;  to  one  is  due  Bk.  1,  Bk.  2,  Bk.  4,  chaps.  1-39  ; 
to  the  other  (  =  “  Fredegarius  ”)  Bk.  8  and  Bk.  4,  chaps.  40  to  end  (a.d.  613-649). 
For  the  last  thirty  years  the  work  is  contemporary.  The  lack  of  other  sonroas 
makes  Fredegarius,  such  as  it  is,  precious.  But  for  this  work  we  should  never  have 
known  of  the  existence,  during  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  of  the  large  Slavonic  realm 
of  9amo,  which  united  for  a  decade  or  two  Bohemia  and  the  surrounding  Slavonic 
countries.  [Ed.  B.  Krusch,  in  the  M.  G.  H.  (Scr.  Hist.  Merov.,  ii.),  1888,  along 
with  the  subsequent  continuations  of  the  work  to  a.d.  568.  Articles  by  Krusch  in 
Neuea  Arohiv,  vii.,  p.  249  sqq.  and  p.  423  sqq.t  1882.] 

Oriental  Sources. 

[An  excellent  list  of  Arabio  historians  and  their  works  will  be  found  in  Woa- 
tenfeld’s  Die  Gesohiohtsohreiber  der  Araber,  1882.  See  also  Brockelmann,  Ge- 
schiohte  der  arabisohen  Litteratur,  2  vols.,  1898.] 

I.  For  the  Life  of  Mohammad . 

(1)  For  the  life  of  Mohammad  the  only  contemporary  sources,  the  only  sources 
which  we  can  aooept  without  any  reservation,  are :  (a)  the  Koran  87  (for  the  early 
traditions  of  the  text,  see  above,  p.  365).  The  order  of  the  Suras  has  been  investi¬ 
gated  by  Weil,  Ndldeke  (see  above,  p.  365,  n.  96)  and  others,  and  more  reoently  by 
H.  Hirsohfeld  (New  Researches  into  the  Composition  and  Exegesis  of  the  Qoran. 
being  vol.  iii.  of  Asiatic  Monographs  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1902).  From 
the  character  and  style  of  the  revelations,  combined  with  oocasional  references  to 
events,  they  can  be  arranged  in  periods  (reflecting  an  evolution  in  the  Prophet's 
conception  of  his  mission),  and  in  some  cases  assigned  to  definite  years.  The 
earlier  and  more  numerous  Suras  composed  at  Mecca  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
later  revelations  of  Medina ;  and  the  former  series  may  with  some  plausibility  be 
divided  into  three  chronological  groups."  Cp.  Caetani,  Annali  deli*  Islam,  i. 
204  sqq. 

(b)  A  collection  of  treaties  :  Bee  below. 

(2)  The  other  source  for  the  life  of  Mohammad  is  tradition  {HadUh).  The 

xiii.  p.  391  sqq.  (1888)  ;  also  his  Aelteste  Gesch.  der  Langobarden,  1884 ;  A.  Vogel  tr, 
Paulus  Di&conus  u.  die  Origo  g.  Lang.  (1887) ;  Bernheim,  Ueber  die  Or.  g.  Lang.,  ia 
Neues  Archiv,  xxi.  (1896). 

98  Cp.  also  Waite,  Neues  Archiv,  v.  p.  416  sqq.  (1880) ;  Wattenbach,  Deutschland* 
Qeechichtsquellen,  ed.  6,  p.  169-71 ;  and  the  works  referred  to  in  preceding  note. 

"For  translations  see  above,  p.  366,  n.  96. 

88  A  translation  of  the  Koran  a  as  been  published  with  the  Suras  arranged  in  approxi¬ 
mately  chronological  order  (by  Rodwell,  2nd  ed.,  1876). 
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A«bib  or  companions  of  Mohammad  were  unimpeachably  good  authorities  as  to 
the  events  of  his  life  ;  and  they  told  much  of  what  they  knew  in  reply  to  the  eager 
questions  of  the  T&biun  or  Successors, — the  younger  generation  who  knew  not  the 
Prophet.  But  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hijra  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  second  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  commit  to  writing  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Mohammad’s  life,  which  passed  from  lip  to  lip  and  was  ultimately  derived 
from  the  companions,  few  of  whom  can  have  survived  the  sixtieth  year  of  the 
Hijra.  The  first  work  on  Mohammad  that  we  know  of  was  composed  at  the  court 
of  the  later  Omayyads  by  al-Zuhri,  who  died  in  the  year  a.d.  742.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  the  work  has  not  survived,  not  only  on  account  of  its  relatively 
early  date,  but  because  a  writer  under  Omayyad  patronage  had  no  interest  in  per¬ 
verting  the  facts  of  history.  Zuhri’s  book,  however,  was  used  by  his  successors, 
who  wrote  under  the  Abbasids  and  had  a  political  cause  to  serve. 

The  two  sources  which  formed  the  chief  basis  of  all  that  is  authentic  in 
later  Arabic  Lives  of  the  Prophet  (such  as  that  of  Abu-l-Fida)  are  fortunately 
extant ;  and,  this  having  been  established,  we  are  dispensed  from  troubling  our¬ 
selves  with  those  later  compilations,  (a)  The  life  by  Mohammad  ibn  Ishak  (ob. 
768,  a  contemporary  of  Zuhri)  has  not  indeed  been  preserved  in  an  independent 
form;  but  it  survives  in  Ibn  Hisham ’s  (ob.  823)  History  of  the  Prophet,  whioh 
seems  to  have  been  practically  a  very  freely  revised  edition  of  Ibn  Ishak,  but  can 
be  controlled  to  some  extent  by  the  oopious  quotations  from  Ibn  Ishak  in  the 
work  of  Tabari.  Ibn  Ishak  wrote  his  book  for  Mansur  the  second  Abbasid  caliph 
(a.d.  754-775) ;  and  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  of  historical 
works  composed  under  Abbasid  influence  was  to  pervert  tradition  in  the  Abbasid 
interest  by  exalting  the  members  of  the  Prophets  family,  and  misrepresenting 
the  forefathers  of  the  Omayyads.  This  feature  appears  in  the  work  of  Ibn  Ishak, 
although  in  the  world  of  Islam  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  eminently  and 
exceptionally  trustworthy  writer.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  allowance  for 
this  colouring;  and  otherwise  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  reproduced 
truthfully  the  fairly  trustworthy  tradition  which  had  been  crystallized  under  the 
Omayyads,  and  which,  in  its  general  framework,  and  so  far  as  the  outer  life  of 
the  Prophet  himself  was  concerned,  was  preserved  both  by  the  supporters  of  the 
dependents  of  All  and  by  those  who  defended  the  claims  of  the  family  of  Abbas. 
[The  work  of  Ibu  Hisham  has  been  edited  by  Wiistenfeld,  1859-60,  and  translated 
into  German  by  Weil,  1864.] 

(b)  A  contemporary  of  Ibn  Hisham,  named  (Mohammad  ibn  Omar  al)  WakidI 
(ob.  823),  also  wrote  a  Life  of  Mohammad,  independent  of  the  work  of  Ibn  Ishak. 
He  was  a  learned  man  and  a  copious  writer.  His  work  met  with  the  same  fortune 
as  that  of  Ibn  iBhak.  It  is  not  extant  in  its  original  form,  but  its  matter  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  Life  of  Mohammad  by  his  able  secretary  Ibn  Sad  (Katib  al- WakidI, 
ob.  845) — a  very  careful  compoeition,  arranged  in  the  form  of  separate  traditions, 
each  traced  up  to  its  source.  But  another  work  of  WakidI,  the  History  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Prophet  (Kitab  al-Maghizi),  is  extant  (accessible  in  an  abbreviated 
German  version  by  Wellhausen,  1882),  and  has  considerable  interest  as  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  doubtless  genuine  treaties.  The  author  states  that  he 
transcribed  them  from  the  original  documents.19  Like  Ibn  Hisham,  WakidI 
wrote  under  the  caliphate  of  Mamun  (a.d.  813-833)  at  Bagdad,  and  necessarily 
lent  himself  to  the  perversion  of  tradition  in  Abbasid  interests. 

Al  TabarT  (see  below)  included  the  history  of  Mohammad  in  the  great  work 
whioh  earned  for  him  the  oompliment  of  being  called  by  Gibbon  “  the  Livy  of 
the  Arabians  ”.  The  original  Arabic  of  this  part  of  the  Annals  was  recovered  by 
Sprenger  at  Lucknow.  It  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from  Ibn  Ishak  and  WakidI, 
and  herein  lies  its  importance  for  us :  both  as  (1)  enabling  us  to  control  the  com¬ 
pilations  of  Ibn  Hisham  and  Ibn  Sad  and  (21  proving  that  Ibn  Ishak  and  WakidI 
contained  all  the  authentic  material  of  value  for  the  Life  of  the  Prophet,  that  was  at 
the  disposal  of  Tabari.  The  part  of  the  work  (about  a  third)  whioh  is  occupied  by 

•  WUddi’s  Kitab  al-Ridda,  which  related  the  backslid ings  of  the  Arabs  on  Mo¬ 
hammad's  death,  the  war  with  Musailima,  Ac.,  is  lost 
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other  material  consists  of  miscellaneous  traditions,  which  throw  little  new  light  on 
the  biography. 

[For  a  discussion  of  the  sources  see  Moir,  Life  of  Mahomet ;  essay  at  the  end 
of  edition  2 — introduction  at  the  beginning  of  edition  3.  For  the  life  of  the  prophet : 
Weil,  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  1840 ;  Sprenger,  Das  Leben  and  die  Lehre  Moham- 
mads,  3  vols.  ed.  2,  1869 ;  H.  Grimme,  Muhammed,  1892 ;  Wellhausen’s  sketch  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannioa,  ed.  10  (sub  nomine) ;  Caetani,  Annali  dell*  Islam,  i.  and 
ii.  1,  1905-7  fop.  also  Welkhausen,  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  4,  1889).  For  his 
spirit  and  teaching :  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  The  Speeches  and  Table-talk  of  the  Prophet 
Mohammad,  1882.] 

II.  For  the  Persian  and  Saracen  Conquests . 

The  book  on  the  “  Conquest  of  Syria,”  on  which  Ockley's  History  is  largely 
based  (see  above,  p.  442,  n.  53),  is  not  a  genuine  work  of  Wakidi.  It  is  a  much 
later  compilation  and  iB  romance  rather  than  history.  It  is  now  generally  known 
as  Pseudo- Wakidi,  and  has  been  edited  by  W.  N.  Lees,  with  notes,  1854  (Calcutta). 

The  most  important  authority  for  the  history  of  the  Saracen  conquests  is  Abd 
Jafar  Mohammad  ibn  Jarir,  bom  in  a.d.  839  at  Amnl  in  Tabaristan  and  hence  calico 
al-Tabari.  He  died  at  Bagdad  in  a.d.  923.  It  is  only  the  immense  scale  of  hi* 
chronicle  that  warrants  the  comparison  with  Livy.  Tabari  had  no  historical  faculty, 
no  idea  of  criticizing  or  sifting  his  sources ;  he  merely  puts  side  by  side  the  state¬ 
ments  of  earlier  writers  without  reconciling  their  discrepancies  or  attempting  to  edace 
the  truth.  Though  this  mode  of  procedure  lowers  our  opinion  of  the  chronicler,  it 
has  obvious  advantages  for  a  modem  investigator,  as  it  enables  him  to  see  the  nature 
of  the  now  lost  materials  which  were  used  by  Tabari.  Later  writers  like  al-Makfn. 
Abu-l-Fida,  Ibn  al-Athir,  found  it  very  convenient  to  draw  from  the  compilation  of 
Tabari,  instead  of  dealing  directly  with  the  numerous  sources  from  which  Tabari 
drew ;  just  as  later  Greek  ohronographers  used  to  work  on  such  a  compilation  as  that 
of  George  Monaohus.  Our  gratitude  to  Tabari  for  preserving  lost  material  is  seriously 
modified  by  the  consideration  that  it  was  largely  to  his  work  that  the  loss  of  that 
material  in  its  original  form  is  due.  HiB  work  was  so  convenient  and  popular 
that  the  public  ceased  to  want  the  older  books  and  consequently  they  ceased  to  be 
multiplied. 

The  Annals  of  Tabari  were  carried  down  to  his  own  time,  into  the  tenth  centos?, 
but  his  notices  for  the  last  seventy  years  are  very  brief.  The  whole  work  has  not  yet 
been  translated.  We  have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  part  of  it  bearing 
on  Persian  history  in  the  translation  of  Noldeke  (18791.  A  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  Saracen  conquests  has  been  edited  and  translated  by  Koseg&rten  (1831).  For 
the  history  of  the  caliphate  from  670  to  775,  Weil  had  the  original  work  of  Tabari 
before  him  (in  Ms.)  in  writing  his  Geschiohte  der  Chalifen.  A  oomplete  Anbie 
edition  of  Tabari  has  been  published  by  Prof,  de  Goeje  (1879-). 

In  the  year  963  Mohammad  Bil&ml  “  translated  ”  Tabari  into  Persian,  by  the 
order  of  Mansur  I.,  the  Sam&nid  sovereign  of  Transoxiana  and  Khurkskn.  This 
11  translation  ”  (which  was  subsequently  translated  into  Turkish)  has  been  rendered 
into  French  by  Zotenberg  (1867-74).  But  the  reader  will  be  disappointed  it  be 
looks  to  finding  a  traduction  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Bilami’s  work  is  far  from 
being  even  a  free  rendering,  in  the  freest  sense  of  the  term.  It  might  be  ralhsr 
described  as  a  history  founded  exclusively  on  Tabarfs  compilation  Tabari 
worked  up  into  a  more  artistic  form.  References  to  authorities  are  omitted  ;  the 
distinction  of  varying  accounts  often  disappears ;  and  a  connected  narratiV  ii 
produced.  Snch  were  the  ideas  of  translators  at  Bagdad  and  Bukhkri  ;  and  Weil 
properly  observes  that  Ibn  al-Athir,  for  instance,  who  does  not  pretend  to  be 
bound  to  the  text  of  Tabari,  will  often  reproduce  him  more  truly  than  the  profeaed 
translator. 

For  Persian  history,  the  ohief  ultimate  source  of  Tabari  was  the  Khudhii-nim* 
or  Book  of  Lords  (original  title  of  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Shkh-naxna 
or  Book  of  KingB),  officially  compiled  under  Chosroes  I.  (see  above,  vol.  iv.,  p.  587), 
and  afterwards  carried  down  to  a.d.  628,  in  the  reign  of  Yeadegerd  III.  Tbit 
work  was  rhetorical  and  very  far  from  being  impartial ;  it  was  written  from  the 
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standpoint  of  the  nobility  and  the  priests.  It  was  M  translated  ”  into  Arabic  by 
Ibn  Mukaffa  in  the  eighth  century;  and  his  version,  perhaps  lees  remote  from 
oar  idea  of  a  translation  than  most  Arabio  works  of  the  kind,  was  used  by  the 
Petriaroh  Eutychius  of  Alexandria  (see  below).  Tabari  did  not  consult  either 
the  Pehlevi  original  or  the  veraion  of  Ibn  Mukaffa,  but  a  third  work  whioh  was 
compiled  from  Ibn  Mukaffa  and  another  version.  See  the  Introduction  to  Ndldeke’s 
invaluable  work. 

For  Ta barfs  sources  for  the  history  of  Mohammad,  see  above. 

For  the  suooeesors  of  Mohammad,  Tabari  had  Ibn  Ishak’s  Book  on  the  Moslem 
conquests  and  Wakidfs  Book  on  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia 
(translated  and  edited  by  Niebuhr  and  Mordtmann,  1847) ;  and  a  history  of  the 
Omayyads  and  early  Abbksids  by  (All  ibn  Mohammad  al)  MadainI  (a.d.  753-840). 

An  independent  and  somewhat  earlier  source  for  the  military  history  of  the 
8aracen  conquests  is  the  Book  of  the  Conquests  by  Abn-l-Hasan  Ahmad  ibn  Yahya 
sI-BaladhurI,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth  oentury  (ob.  a. d.  892)  at  the  court  of 
Bagdad.  Among  the  sources  whioh  he  cites  are  WakidI,  Ibn  Hisham,  and  MadainI. 
His  work  has  been  printed  (Liber  expugnationis  regionnm,  ed.  De  Goeje,  1866)  but 
not  translated;  and  has  been  used  by  Weil  and  Muir  for  their  histories  of  the 
caliphate.  Weil  has  given  an  abridgment — very  convenient  for  references  in  study¬ 
ing  the  chronology — “  Die  wiohtigsten  Kriege  und  E  robe  rung  en  der  Araber  naoh 
Beladori,”  as  an  Appendix  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  Geech.  der  Chalifen. 

The  ohroniole  of  YaxAbi  (who  wrote  o.  a.d.  900)  is  another  source  of  importance 
(ed.  Houtsma,  1883). 

E.  W.  Brooks  has  collected  and  translated  the  notices  of  these  and  other 
Arabio  writers,  bearing  on  the  Saracen  invasions  of  Asia  Minor  between  a.d.  641  and 
760,  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenio  Studies,  xviii.  p.  182  sqq.,  1898;  and  in  the  same 
Journal,  xix.  p.  19  sqq.,  1899,  he  has  given,  under  the  title,  The  Campaign  of  a.d. 
716-718  from  Arabio  Sources,  translations  of  two  accounts  of  the  siege  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  (see  below,  vol.  vi.  p.  6  sqq.) :  (1)  that  in  the  Kitab  al-Uyun  (an  eleventh  oentury 
book)  and  (2)  that  of  Tabari. 

Another  extant  historical  work  is  the  Book  of  Boienoee  by  (Abd-Allah  ibn  Mus¬ 
lim)  Ibn  Kutaiba  (ob.  o.  889),  a  contemporary  of  Bal&dhurl.  It  is  a  brief  chronicle, 
but  contains  some  valuable  notioes. 

Contemporary  with  these  was  Ibn  Abd-al-Hakam,  who  died  in  Egypt,  a.d.  871. 
He  wrote  a  Book  of  the  Conquests  in  Egypt  and  Africa.  See  above,  p.  488,  note  168. 

A  muoh  greater  man  than  any  of  these  was  the  traveller  MabAdI  (Abu -1  -Hasan 
Ali  ibn  al-Husain),  bom  o.  a.d.  900,  died  966.  He  travelled  in  India,  visited 
Madagascar,  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  died  in  Egypt 
He  wrote  an  enoyclopodio  work  on  the  history  of  the  past,  which  he  reduced  into 
a  shorter  form ;  but  even  this  was  immense ;  and  he  wrote  a  compendium  of  it 
under  the  title  of  The  Golden  Meadows,  which  has  come  down  to  ns  (publ.  in 
Arabio  with  French  translation,  by  Barbier  de  Meynard  and  Pa  vet  de  Conrteille, 
9  vols.,  1861-77).  It  contains  valuable  information  respecting  the  early  history  of 
IsUm,  and  the  geography  of  Asia.  He  differs  from  contemporary  Arabic  historians 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  interests,  and  his  wide  view  of  history,  which  for  him 
embraces  not  merely  political  events,  but  literature,  religion,  and  civilisation  in 
general. 

The  chronicle  of  Euttchiub,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  the  tenth  oentury,  is 
extant  in  the  Arabio  version  edited  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Pocook,  frequently 
died  by  Gibbon.  Poeook’s  version  is  reprinted  in  Migne,  P.  G.  vol.  cxi.  The 
chronicle  comes  down  to  a.d.  937.  We  have  seen  that  Eutyohius  used  Ibn 
Mukaffa’s  version  of  the  Khudh&i-nama ;  but  a  thorough  investigation  of  his 
sources  is  still  a  desideratum.  His  ohroniole  was  used  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Makxn  (Elmadn,  ob.  1275),  a  native  of  Egypt,  whose  history  (coming  down  to 
1260)  was  also  much  used  by  Gibbon  (ed.  Erpenius,  1625) ;  op.  above,  p.  428,  n.  11. 

John  or  Nixiu,  Jacobite  bishop  of  Nikiu,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
century,  composed  (in  Greek  or  Coptic?)  a  chronicle  from  the  creation  to  his  own 
time.  It  is  extremely  important  for  the  history  of  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  in  fact  is  the  sole  contemporary  narrative  of  the  Saracen  conquest.  It  has 
come  down,  but  not  in  its  original  form.  It  was  translated  into  Arabic,  from 
vol.  V.-36 
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Arabic  into  Ethiopian  (a  1601) ;  and  it  is  the  Ethiopian  veraion  which  haa  been 
preserved.  The  work  has  been  rendered  generally  aooeesible  by  the  French 
translation  whioh  accompanies  Zotenberg’s  edition  (1883). 

A  short  but  important  Syriac  Chronicle  dealing  with  the  history  of  Persia 
from  about  590  to  the  fall  of  the  Sassanid  power  was  published  by  I.  Guidi. 
(Aots  of  VIHth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Stockholm  in  1889 :  Leiden, 
1893.)  There  iB  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Guidi  in  Scriptores  Syri,  ser.  iii.  vol. 
iv.  (Cronioa  Minora),  1903 ;  and  a  German  version  by  Noldeke  in  the  Sitzungsbe- 
riohte  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  Phil. -hist.  Cl.,  vol.  128.  The  anonymous  author  was 
a  Nestorian  monk  who  wrote  before  a.d.  680. 

The  chronicle  of  Dionysius  of  Tell  Mahre,  who  was  Patriarch  of  the  Jaoobite* 
from  a.d.  818  to  845,  came  down  to  o.  a.d.  843.  The  text  published  with  a  trans¬ 
lation  by  Chabot  under  the  title,  Chronique  de  Denys  de  Tell  Mahrt,  iv** 
Partie  (1895),  has  been  shown  by  Ndldeke  (in  Wiener  Zeitsohrift  fur  die  Kundt 
des  Morgenlandes,  1896)  and  Nan  (in  Bulletin  Critique,  25  Jan.  1897)  to  have 
been  a  work  of  earlier  date,  written  c.  775  (by  Joshua  the  Stylite  of  Zuknin, 
according  to  Nan). 

The  latter  part  of  a  Syriac  Chronicle  of  the  year  846  was  published,  with 
translation,  by  E.  W.  Brooks  (in  the  Zeitsohrift  der  denteohen  morgenlandiacben 
Gesellsohaft,  51,  569  sqq.,  1897),  who  has  pointed  out  that  the  author  used  sources 
which  lie  behind  Theophanes  and  Michael  of  Melitene.  H.  Buk,  in  Byzantinische 
Zeitsohrift,  xiv.  532-4,  discusses  the  relation  of  this  work  to  the  Continuatio  Isidori 
byzantia-arabica  (Mommsen,  Chron.  Min,  ii.  p.  323  sqq.)t  which  Ndldeke  supposes  to 
be  derived  from  a  Greek  original  written  in  Syria.  The  whole  Chroniole  has  been 
since  edited  by  Brooks  in  the  Corpus  see.  Christ,  oriental! um  :  Soriptoree  Syri, 
Chronica  Minora,  Pt.  2, 1904. 

Michael  of  Melitene,  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  twelfth  century  (1166-99), 
wrote  a  chronicle  in  Syriac,  from  the  creation  to  his  own  time.  An  Armenian 
abridgment  made  (by  Ishok)  in  the  following  century  (1248)  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  V.  Langlois  (1868) ;  the  part  of  it  whioh  deals  with  the  period  576-717 
had  been  already  published  in  French  by  Dulaurier  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqoe,  t.  12, 
Oct.  1848,  p.  281  sqq.,  and  t.  13,  April  to  May,  1849,  p.  315  sqq.  The  Syriac 
text  is  being  edited  by  Chabot,  vols.  i.,  ii.,  1899-1904,  vol.  iii.  1  and  2,  1905-1906. 
In  the  preface  to  his  work  Miohael  gives  a  remarkable  list  of  his  sources,  some  of 
whioh  are  mysterious.  He  mentions  Enanus  of  Alexandria  (Anianosl,  Eusebios, 
John  of  Alexandria,  Jibeghu  (?),  Theodore  Lector,  Zacharias  of  Melitene  [from 
Theodosius  to  Justinian],  John  of  Asia  (John  of  Ephesus)  [up  to  Maorioe],  Goria, 
the  learned  (Cyrus,  a  Nestorian  of  sixth  to  seventh  century)  [from  Justinian  to 
Heraclius],  St.  James  of  Urfa  [Edessa]  (end  of  seventh  century)  [an  abridgment  of 
preceding  histories],  Dionysius  the  Deacon  (of  Teilmahre)  [from  Maurioe  to  Theo- 
philus],  Ignatius  of  Melitene,  Slivea  of  Melitene,  John  of  Kesun  (first  half  of 
twelfth  century ;  op.  Assemani,  2,  364).  See  Dulaurier,  Journ.  As.  t.  12,  p.  288. 
[Wright,  Syriac  Literature  (1894),  p.  250  sqq.  H.  Gelzer,  Sextos  Julius  Africanus, 
ii.  1,  402  sqq.,  ii.  2,  431  sqq.  E.  W.  Brooks,  in  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  xv.  578 
sqq.  (see  above,  p.  531).] 

Mar  Gregor  of  Melitene,  known  as  Bab-Hebrabus  or  Abulfhabaoius  (Abu-1- 
Faraj),  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  belonged  to  the  Jacobite  church,  of 
whioh  he  was  the  maphrian  (from  1264  to  1286),  the  dignitary  second  in  rank  to 
the  patriarch.  (1)  He  wrote  in  Syriao  a  chroniole  of  universal  history,  political 
and  ecclesiastical,  in  three  parts :  Part  1,  a  political  history  of  the  world  down  to 
his  own  time.  This  was  edited,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Bruns  and  Kirsch. 
1789;  Wright  sayB  that  text  and  translation  are  equally  bad  (SyriAC  Literature* 
p.  278).  Part  2,  a  history  of  the  Church,  which  in  the  post-Apostolio  period  be¬ 
comes  a  history  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  and  after  the  age  of  Severus  deals 
exclusively  with  the  monophysitio  branch  of  the  Antiochene  church.  Fart  S  is 
devoted  to  the  eastern  division  of  the  Syrian  Churoh,  from  St.  Thomas  :  •*  from 
the  time  of  Marutha  (629)  it  becomes  the  history  of  the  monophysite  maphrians  of 
Taghrith  ”  (Wright,  op.  cit.,  p.  279),  up  to  1286.  These  two  ecclesiastical  pari* 
are  edited,  with  translation,  by  Abbeloos  and  Lamy,  1872-7.  (2)  He  also  issued 

a  recension  of  his  political  history,  with  references  to  Mohammadan  writers,  in 
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Arabic,  under  the  title  of  a  Compendious  History  of  the  Dynasties,  whioh,  edited 
and  translated  by  Pooock,  1663,  was  largely  used  by  Gibbon.  The  ohroniaJe  of 
Miohael  of  Melitene  was  one  of  his  chief  sources.  [Best  aoooont :  Wright,  op.  cit ., 
p.  265  tqq .] 

Aoafius,  bishop  of  Manbidj  (Hierapolis),  wrote  in  a.d.  941  a  ohronicle  from 
the  oreation  to  his  own  time,  in  Arabia.  The  later  portion,  from  the  second  half 
of  the  eighth  oentnry,  is  lost.  It  is  being  edited,  witn  a  French  translation  by  A. 
Vasti’ev,  in  the  Patrologia  Orientalis  (Paris) ;  parts  1  and  2  have  appeared,  1910. 
For  Agapins  see  Vasil’ev’s  article  in  Vizantiiski  Vremennik,  zi.  574  sqq.t  1904. 

For  the  condition  and  administration  of  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century,  not 
only  before  bat  after  the  Arab  conquest,  there  is  considerable  material  in  the 
collections  of  Papyri  whioh  have  been  discovered  and  published  in  reoent  years  (op. 
above,  p.  485,  n.  146).  Vol.  iv.  of  the  Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  ea. 
F.  G.  Kenyon,  may  be  specially  mentioned  as  important  for  the  early  Arabic 
period.  [The  economical  condition  of  Egypt  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  oentury 
is  treated  in  M.  Gelzer’s  reoent  work,  Studien  zur  byzantinischen  Yerwaltung 
igyptens,  1909.] 

Modern  Works.  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  vols.  i.,  ii.,  iii. ;  K.  Hopf,  Ge- 
sohichte  Grieohenlands  (in  Ersoh  und  Gruber’s  Enzyklopadie,  B.  85) ;  G.  F.  Hertz- 
berg,  Gesohiohte  GriechenlaDds,  Pt.  1  (1876) ;  F.  G.  Schlosser,  Gesohichte  der  bilder- 
stOrznenden  Kaiser  des  ostrom.  Reiches  (1812) ;  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  vol. 
ii.  (1889) ;  Gfrorer,  Byzantinische  Gesahiohten,  vol.  iii.  (1877) ;  A.  Ram  baud,  L’em- 
pire  grec  au  dixi&me  sifccle  (1870) ;  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  vols.  v.-viii. 
(1895,  1899) ;  Ranke,  Weltgesohichte,  vols.  iv.,  v. ;  K.  Paparrhegopulos,  'I trropia 
rov  *EAA r\vi*ov  iBvoxt f,  voL  iii.  (ed.  2),  1888.  (H.  Gelzer  has  written  an  able  and 

original  outline  of  Byzantine  history  for  the  seoond  edition  of  Krumbaoher’s  Gesch. 
der  byz.  Litteratur.  A  good  sketch  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  G.  W.  G.  Oman 
appeared  in  the  series  of  the  Story  of  the  Nations,  1892.)  For  Chronology : 
Clinton,  Fasti  Romani,  vol.  ii.  p.  149  sqq.  (579  to  a.d.  641);  Muralt,  Essai  de 
Gbronographie  byzantine,  two  vols.  (1855-1871) ;  Mas  Latrie,  Tr&or  de  Chronologie, 
1889  (convenient  tables  for  the  correspondence  of  years  of  Hijra  and  Christian  era). 

For  Italy,  besides  Hodgkin’s  work  (see  above) :  Gregorovius,  Gesohichte  der 
Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalter  (translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Hamilton);  L.  M. 
Hartmann,  Gesohichte  Italiens  im  Mittelalter,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  1  (1900-1908) ;  Diehl, 
Etudes  sur  [’administration  byzantine  dans  l’exarchat  de  Ravenna  (1888) ;  L.  M. 
Hartmann,  TJntersuchungen  zur  Geschiahte  der  byzant.  Verwaltung  in  Italian 
(1889) ;  J.  Weise,  Italien  und  die  Langob&rden-herrsoher  von  568  bis  628  (1887) ; 
C.  Hegel,  Geschichte  der  St&dteverfassung  von  ItAlien  (1847). 

For  the  Iconoclastic  controversy  (besides  Sohlosser’s  now  somewhat  antiquated 
work  mentioned  above) :  K.  Sohwarzlose,  Der  Bilderstreit,  1890 ;  L.  Brdhier,  La 
qnerelle  dee  images,  ed.  2, 1904  ;  Lombard’s  monograph  on  Constantine  V.,  referred 
to  above,  p.  198,  n.  19;  the  monographs,  oited  above,  on  Theodore  of  Studion. 
For  the  effects  of  the  ioonociaBtio  movement  on  art,  see  Diehl’s  Manuel  de  l’art 
byzantin,  1910. 

For  Mohammad,  see  above,  p.  544.  For  the  Saracen  conquests  :  Well, 
Gesohichte  der  Chalifen,  vol.  i.  ;  Muir,  Annals  of  the  Early  Caliphate,  1883  ;  Well- 
hausen,  Die  Kampfe  der  Amber  mit  den  Romaern  in  der  Zeit  der  Umaijaden,  in 
Machrichten  von  der  K.  Gesellschaft  der  Wise,  zu  Gdttingen,  Heft  4,  1901.  The 
principal  and  most  complete  work  is  L.  Caetani’s  Annali  dell’  Islam  (constantly 
quoted  in  the  last  chapters  of  this  volume),  of  whioh  three  volumes  have  appeared 
(1905-1910),  coming  down  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Hijra  (  =  a.d.  638-9). 

For  Africa,  see  above,  p.  488,  n.  158.  For  Spain,  p.  504,  n.  201. 

For  Egypt,  besides  Butler’s  work  (above,  p.  76,  n.  75 ;  p.  472,  n.  118) :  J.  G. 
Milne,  A  History  of  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule,  1898  ;  S.  Lane-Poole,  A  History  of 
Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages,  1901. 

Special  monographs  have  been  mentioned  in  appropriate  places  in  the  notes 
skod  in  the  foregoing  appendix.  [In  note  41,  p.  220  above,  A.  Struck’s  article  on 
the  oapture  of  Thessalonica  in  a.d.  904,  in  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  xiv.  585  sqq., 
1905,  should  have  been  mentioned.] 
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2.  THE  AVAR  CONQUEST— (P.  7) 

The  “true  Avars ”  of  Theophylaotus  Simooatta  (see  above,  voL  iv.  p.  377) 
have  been  identified  with  the  ’Zhu-zhu  or  Zhuan-zhuan  (*=  worms),  who  were 
conquered  by  the  Turks  (see  above,  vol.  iv.  p.  475)  in  a.d.  552-3 ;  a  remnant  of 
them  fled  to  the  Chinese  but  were  surrendered  to  the  Turks  and  slaughtered.  See 
Marquart,  Historische  Glossen  zu  den  altturkisohen  Inschriften,  in  the  Wiener 
Zeitsohrift  fiir  die  Eunde  des  MorgenJandes,  xii.,  1898. 

The  Avare  of  European  history  were  probably  a  Hunnio  people.  They  con- 
quered  the  Sabeiroi  c.  a.d.  558  (Menander,  fr.  5).  They  received,  in  their  western 
advance,  the  submission  of  Ugurs,  who  had  been  driven  to  the  west  of  the  Volga  fay 
the  Sabeiroi ;  and  of  the  UtigurB  south  of  the  Don,  and  the  Kotrigurs  west  of  the 
Don  (op.  above,  vol.  iv.  p.  573).  We  find  them  attacking  Austraeia  and  fighting  on 
the  Elbe  in  a.d.  562  (see  above,  p.  5,  n.  9).  The  subjugation  of  the  Antae 1  (perhaps 
on  the  Bug;  op.  Marquart,  Osteuropaische  und  ostasiaticshe  Streifzflge,  147)  was 
a  stage  in  the  westward  progress  and  must  have  been  prior  to  a.d.  562.  It  is  clear 
that  their  incursions  into  Frank  territory  were  not  made  from  such  a  distant  basis 
as  south-eastern  Russia,  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  or  Don ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that 
they  had  not  reached  their  ultimate  home  in  Hungary  before  a.d.  562  or  even  before 
a.d.  566,  for  Hungary  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  Lombards  and  Gepids.  The 
question  arises :  Where  were  the  Avars  settled  in  the  intermediate  years  between 
their  triumphs  on  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper  (a.d.  559-60),  and  their  occupation  of 
Hungary  (a.d.  567)  ?  Whenoe  did  they  go  forth  twice  against  the  Austrasias 
kingdom  (a.d.  562  and  5661  ?  whenoe  did  they  send  the  embassy  which  was  rudely 
received  by  Justin  (a.d.  566)  ?  whenoe  did  they  go  forth  to  destroy  the  Gepids  1 
The  statement  of  the  Avar  ambassador  in  Corippus  (3,  300) — 

nunc  ripas  Scythici  victor  rex  contigit  Istri 
densaque  per  latos  figens  tentoria  campoe,  &c., 

might  seem  to  prove  that  the  Avars  had  advanoed  along  the  shores  o!  the  Pantos 
and  stationed  themselves  in  Wallachia.  In  that  case  they  would  have  entered 
Dacia  by  the  passes  of  Rothenthurm  and  Buza,  and  attacked  the  Gepids  on  that 
side.  But  Sohafarik*  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  they  entered  Upper 
Hungary  from  Galicia,  through  the  passes  of  Dukla.  His  arguments  are :  (1) 
the  Slavs  of  Dacia  and  the  Lower  Danube  were  independent  until  a.d.  561-4, 
when  they  were  reduoed  to  submission  by  the  Avars ;  (2)  the  assumption  of  an 
advance  through  Galicia  will  explain  the  reduction  of  the  Dudleby  on  the  Bug. 
in  Volhynia.  The  record  of  this  event  is  preserved  only  in  the  Russian  Chronicle  of 
Nestor  (so-called),  but  it  may  be  a  genuine  tradition.  The  passage  is  as  follows 
(c.  8,  ed.  Miklosich,  p.  6) : — 

“These  Obrs  made  war  on  the  Slavs,  and  conquered  the  Duljebs,  who  are 
Slavs,  and  did  violence  to  the  Duljeb  women.  When  an  Obr  wished  to  go  anywhere, 
he  did  not  harness  a  horse  or  an  ox,  bat  ordered  three  or  four  women  to  be  har¬ 
nessed  to  his  carriage,  to  draw  the  Obr ;  and  so  they  vexed  the  Duljebs." 

The  chronicler  places  this  episode  in  the  reign  of  Heraalius.  But  Schafaxik 
plausibly  argues  that  it  belongs  to  a  much  earlier  period,  before  the  invasion  of 
Hungary. 

To  these  arguments  I  may  add  another.  (3)  The  invasions  of  Anstra&ia  almost 
demand  more  northerly  headquarters  for  the  Avars  than  Wallachia.  Nor  does 
the  passage  of  Corippus  contradict  the  assumption  that  the  Avar  nation  was 
settled  in  Galicia,  or  thereabouts,  in  a.d.  566.  For  the  passage  need  imply  only 
that  an  armed  contingent  had  aooompanied  the  embassy,  through  Moldavia,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  pitched  their  tents  there  to  await  the  return  of  the 
envoys. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Avars  in  their  westward 
advance  followed  an  inland  route  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Upper  Bog  (through  the 
Government  of  Kiev  and  Podoiia). 


1  Menander,  ft.  6. 


2  SI  a  wi  ache  Altertb  timer,  ed.  Wuttke,  ii.  61. 
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In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Avar  Empire,  after  the  conquest  of  Hungary,  we 
must  of  oouree  distinguish  between  the  settlements  of  the  Avars  themselves,  and  the 
territories  which  acknowledged  the  lordship  of  the  Chagan.  The  Avar  settlements 
were  entirely  in  the  old  Jazygia,  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  where  they 
dispossessed  the  Oepids,  and  in  Psnnonia,  where  they  succeeded  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  Lombards.3  These  regions,  which  correspond  to  Hungary,  were  Avaria  in 
the  strict  sense.  But  the  Chagan  extended  his  power  over  the  Slavonic  tribes  to  the 
north  and  east.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  his  sway  reached  into  Central  Europe 
and  was  acknowledged  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Galicia ;  but  it  seemB  an  improbable 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic.4  Baian  also 
subjugated  the  Slavs  of  Wallaohia  and  Moldavia,  and  his  dominion  extended  over 
the  Unogundur  and  the  Kotrigur  Bulgarians. 

3.  GEOGRAPHY  OP  ITALY  IN  THE  LOMBARD  PERIOD,  AND  CHRONO¬ 
LOGY  OF  THE  LOMBARD  CONQUEST— (P.  12,  18) 

The  following  table  will  explain  the  divisions  of  Italy  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Lombards  about  a.d.  600. 


Italy  in  aj>.  600 

Impkbial. — (1)  North : — Maritime  Liguria ;  Cremona,  Plaoentia,  Vulturina,  Mantua, 
Mons  Silicis,  Patavium,  Brixellum;  Venetian  Coast;  Concordia, 
Opitergium,  Altinum  (Muti na,  Parma,  Rhegium  ?) ;  Ravenna  and  the 
Aemilia ;  Pentapolis  (  8  Ariminum,  Pisaurum,  Fannin,  Senega  Ilia, 
Ancona) ;  the  inland  Pentapolis  (Aesis,  Forum  Semproni,  Urbinum, 
Callis,  Kugubium) ;  Auximum. 

(2)  Central : — Pioenum  (ooastland  south  of  Ancona,  including  Firmum, 
Castrum  Truentinum,  Castrum  Novum) ;  Ortona  (farther  south  on 
Adriatio  coast),  Perusia  ;  Rome  and  the  ducatus  Romae,  from  Urbs 
Vetus  (Orvieto)  in  north  to  Gaieta  and  Formin  in  south. 

(3)  South: — Part  of  Campania  (including  Naples,  Saleraum,  Amalfi, 
Surrentum,  Castrum  Cumanum,  Puteoli),  farther  south,  Acropolis  and 
Paestum  ;  Bruttii,  Calabria  ;  Barium  ;  Sipontum. 

(4)  Islands : — Sicily  with  neighbouring  islets  ;  Elba.  [Coraica  and  Sar¬ 
dinia  belonged  to  the  Exarohate  of  Africa.] 

Frank.— Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta)  and  its  valley ;  Segusia  or  Seusia  (Susa)  and 
its  valley.  These  small  regions  belonged  to  Burgundia  (kingdom 
of  Guntraml  o.  a.d.  588  (op.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  v.  228) 
and  probably  remained  Frankish  for  some  time. 

Lombard. — The  rest. 

The  following  table  exhibits  ohronologioally  the  progress  of  Lombard  Conquest 
(so  far  as  it  oan  be  discovered  from  our  meagre  data)  from  the  first  invasion  to  the 
reign  of  Rothari. 

Lombard  Conquests . 

a.d.  568  Forum  JulU,  Vinoentia,  Verona;  all  Veneris  (except  the  ooast,  Patavium, 
Mona  Silicis,  Mantua). 

„  669  Liguria,  including  Mediolanum  (exoept  the  Maritime  Coast,  and  Ticinum 
»  Pavia).  Also  Cisalpine  Gaul,  exoept  Cremona  and  some  smaller  places. 

„  570-572  Central  and  Southern  Italy  partially  conquered,  including  Tuscany  and 

the  duohies  of  Spoletium  and  Beneventum. 

„  572  Ticinum  (after  a  three  years'  siege) ;  possibly  Mantua  and  Plaoentia. 

.,  579  ClassiB  (but  lost  a.d.  588 ;  recovered  and  surrendered,  c.  720 ;  taken  by 
Liutnrand,  c.  725). 

„  588  Insula  Oomacina  (in  L.  Como). 

sThis  is  rightly  emphasized  by  Howorth,  The  Avars,  in  Journal  Asiat  Soc.,  1889, 
p.  737. 

4  Howorth,  p.  786.  The  story  of  the  Slavs  from  the  41  Western  Sea,”  in  Theophy- 
lactui,  vL  2,  does  not  warrant  the  inference. 
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a.d.  590  (Lost  Mantua,  Placentia,  Mutina.i Parma,  Rhegium,  Altinum). 

„  592  Suana  (in  Toscany). 

„  601  Patavium. 

„  602  Mons  Silioifl. 

„  603  Cremona,  Mantua  (and  perhaps  about  this  time  most  of  the  other  places 
which  the  Empire  recovered,  o.  590),  Vulturina  (near  Brixellum). 

„  605  Urbs  Vetus,  Balneus  Regis  (  =  Bagno rea). 

Before  a.d.  640  Concordia. 

f,  „  642  (?)  Sipontum. 
a.d.  640  Maritime  Liguria,  Altinum,  Opitergium. 


These  tables  depend  mainly  on  the  notices  in  Paul’s  History  of  the  Lombards 
and  on  the  notitia  of  George  the  Cypriote  composed  o.  a.d.  600  (ed.  Gslaer,  1890). 
Cp.  Bury,  The  Roman  Empire  in  a.d.  600,  in  English  Historical  Review,  April,  1894. 


4.  THE  ARMENIAO  PROVINCES  OF  JUSTINIAN  AND  MAURICE— (P.  56) 


Up  to  the  time  of  Justinian  there  were  two  provinces  entitled  Armenia,  form* 
ing  part  of  the  Pontio  Diocese. 

Justinian  in  a.d.  536  redistributed  these  districts,  creating  four  provinces  of 
Armenia,  whioh  were  formed  partly  out  of  the  two  old  provinces,  partly  out  of 
Pontus  Polemoniaous,  and  partly  of  new  territory  whioh  had  hitherto  lain  outside 
the  provincial  system.1 

(1)  First  Armenia  =  part  of  old  First  Armenia  (Theodosiopolis,  Colo  nee, 
Satala,  Nicopolis)  +  part  of  Pontus  Polemoniaous  (Trapesus  and  Cerasus). 

(2)  Second  Armenia  =  rest  of  old  First  Armenia  +  part  of  Pontus  Polemonia- 
cus  (Comana,  Zela  and  Brisa). 

(3)  Third  Armenia  =  old  Second  Armenia. 

(4)  Fourth  Armenia  =  Sophanene,  district  beyond  Euphrates,  east  of  Third 
Armenia  (capital,  Martyropolis).* 

The  rest  of  Pontus  Polemoniaous  was  united  with  the  old  Helenopontus  to 
form  a  new  Helenopontus  under  a  governor  with  the  title  of  moderator .  Similarly 
Honorias  and  the  old  Paphlagonia  were  united  into  a  new  Psphlagonia  under  a 
praetor. 

The  Armenian  provinces  were  reorganised  and  the  nomenclature  changed  by 
Maurice,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  cessions  made  by  Chosroes  n.  on  his  aooessioa. 

(1)  Maurice*!  First  Armenia  =»  Justinian’s  Third  Armenia. 

(2)  „  Second  „  =  „  Second  „ 

(8,  „  Great  „  =*  „  First  „* 

(4)  „  Fourth  inoludes  the  districts  of  Sophene,  Digisene,  Anzitcne, 

Orzianine,  Muzuron. 

Maurice’s  Mesopotamia  includes  Justinian’s  Fourth  Armenia  and  Arsaneae. 
lee  the  Descriptio  of  George  the  Cypriote  (cp.  above,  App.  3),  ed.  Gelser, 
p.  46*49,  and  Gelzer’s  prefaoe,  p.  1.  and  p.  lix.-lxi.,  where  the  notioes  of  Armenian 
writers  are  reviewed.  The  territories  handed  over  to  Maurioe  by  Chosroes  were 
(1)  Arzanene  and  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  (including  Daras)  as  far  as 
Nisibis,  and  (2)  part  of  Armenia,  as  far  as  Dovin.  The  former  districts  were  added 
to  Justinian’s  Fourth  Armenian,  and  the  whole  provinoe  named  Mesopotamia;  the 
latter  were  formed  into  a  new  Fourth  Armenia.  Thus  the  cities  of  Nisi  bis  in  the 
south,  and  Dovin  in  the  north,  were  just  outside  the  Roman  frontiers. 


& 


1  Novel  xlv.  (=  xxxi. ). 

9  Procopius  speaks  of  this  as  4  dXAij  'Ap/tuWa  (Aed.  3, 1).  It  was  previously  adminis¬ 
tered  partly  by  native  satraps,  partly  by  Roman  officers  called  satraps.  On  the  limits  of 
the  province,  see  H.  Kiepert,  Monatsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1873.  p.  192  so?. 

8 It  is  possible,  but  not  certain,  that  (as  the  Armenian  historian  John  OatnolScus 
asserts)  the  parts  of  Pontus  which  Justinian  included  in  his  Armenia  I.  were  separated  and 
made  a  distinct  province.  See  Gelxer,  Georgius  Cyprius,  p.  lvii,  lix. 
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A  full  study  of  the  geography  and  administration  of  Armenia  in  the  sixth 
eentury  has  been  reoently  published :  N.  Adonts,  Armeniiav  epokha  Iustiniana,  1908. 

5.  THE  RACE  OF  HERACLIU8  AND  NICETAS— (P.  71,  72) 

The  story  of  the  friendly  raoe  for  empire  between  Heraolios  and  Nioetas  did 
not  awaken  the  Boeptioism  of  Gibbon.  It  rests  on  the  authority  of  Nioephorns 
(p.  8,  ed.  de  Boor)  and  Theophanes  (aub  onn.  6101,  p.  297,  ed.  de  Boor),  who  doubt¬ 
less  derived  it  from  the  same  source.  On  political  grounds,  the  story  seems  improb¬ 
able,  but  the  geographical  implications  compel  us  to  reject  it  as  a  legend.  The 
story  requires  us  to  believe  that  Nicetas,  starting  from  Carthage  at  the  same  time 
as  Heraclius  and  marching  overland,  had  the  smallest  chance  of  reaching  Constanti¬ 
nople  before  his  competitor's  fleet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  elevation  of  Nicetas  was  not  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  two  fathers — if  it  were  not  as  an  “  understudy  ”  to  Heraclius  in  oase 
anything  befell  him.  The  part  assigned  to  Nioetas  in  the  enterprise  was  not  to  raoe 
Heraclius,  but  to  occupy  Egypt,  and  then  to  support  Heraclius  so  far  as  was  neoes- 
saiy ;  and  doubtless  Nioetas  started  to  perform  his  work  before  Heraclius  put  forth  to 
sea.  The  possession  of  Egypt,  the  granary  of  the  Empire,  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  a  pretender  to  the  throne ;  and  its  occupation  was  probably  the  first 
care  of  the  African  generals.  That  Egypt  (not  Constantinople)  was  the  objective  of 
Nioetas  oomes  out  dearly  in  the  narrative  of  John  of  Nikitu. 

A  notice  of  Sebaeos  also  deserves  attention.  This  historian  states  that  “the 
general  Heraclius  revolted  against  Phocas,  with  his  army,  in  the  regions  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  wresting  Egypt  from  him  reigned  therein  ”  (c.  21,  p.  79-80  in  Patkanian's 
Russ,  tr.,  p.  56  in  Maoler) ;  and  the  order  of  hiB  narrative  seems  to  place  this  event 
considerably  before  the  overthrow  of  Phocas.  The  statement  of  course  is  not 
strictly  correct ;  Sebaeos  himself  probably  did  not  distinguish  the  elder  from  the 
younger  Heraclius ;  but  the  fact  that  Egypt  was  occupied  (by  Nicetas)  at  the  instance 
of  the  elder  Heraclius,  seems  to  be  preserved  in  this  notice,  unoontaminated  by  the 
legend  of  the  raoe  for  the  diadem.  Since  the  above  lines  were  written  the  expedition 
of  Nioetas  has  been  placed  in  its  true  light  by  Butler,  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt,  p.  4 
$qq.t  and  Peraice,  L’imperatore  E radio,  28  aqq. 

6.  PERSIAN  KINGS  FROM  CHOSROES  I.  TO  YEZDEGERD  HI.— 

(P.  11,  480) 

(See  Ndldeke,  Tabari,  p.  483-5) 


Chosroes  I.  Andsharvan 

i 

i 

a 

a.d.  531,  Sept  13. 

Hormizd  IV. 

•i 

„  579,  Febr. 

Chosroes  H.  Parvea 

ti 

„  590,  summer. 

it  »* 

dies 

„  628,  Febr. 

fBahram  VL 

succeeds 

„  590,  autumn.] 

Kobad  (Kavftdh)  II.  (Sheroe)  „ 

„  628,  Febr.  25. 

Ardashir  HI. 

ii 

„  628,  Sept 

Shahrbar&z 

ii 

„  630,  April  27. 

Bdr&n  (queen) 

ii 

„  630,  summer. 

Per5z  II. 

ti 

„  631. 

Axarmidooht 

ii 

631  (?) 

Hormizd  V. 

ti 

631. 

Tesdegerd  HI. 

ii 

„  632-8. 

ti 

dies 

„  651-2. 

7.  THE  INSCRIPTION  OF  8I-NGAN-FU — (P.  159) 

Gibbon  showed  his  critical  perspicacity  when  he  accepted  as  genuine  the  famous 
Nestoxian  inscription  of  Si-ngan-fu,  which  was  rejected  by  the  soepticism  of  Voltaire 
and  has  been  more  recently  denounced  as  a  forgery  by  Stanislas  Julien,  Renan  and 
others.  All  competent  specialists,  both  European  and  Chinese,  now  recognise  it  as 
a  genuine  document  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
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that  Alvarez  Semedo,  the  Jesuit  missionary  who  first  annonnoed  the  discovery  of  the 
stone,  or  any  one  else  in  the  seventeenth  century,  could  have  oomposed  this  remarkable 
text.  The  stone  was  found  at  Si-ngan-fu,  the  old  capital  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  in 
a.d.  1623  or  1625.  The  Chinese  inscription  is  surmounted  by  a  cross  (of  the  Maltese 
shape).  Besides  the  Chinese  text,  there  are  some  lines  of  Syriao  at  the  side  and  at 
the  foot ;  and  the  seventy  signatures  are  given  in  both  idioms.  The  first  attempts 
at  translation  were  those  of  Athanasius  Kircher  in  his  works  entitled :  “  Frodromus 
Coptus”  (1636)  and  “China  illustrata”  (1667);  and  of  Father  Semedo.1 * *  There 
have  been  several  improved  translations  in  the  present  century.  For  the  following 
summary,  the  versions  of  Hue  (Le  Christianisme  en  Chine,  en  Tartarie  et  au  Thibet, 
two  vols.,  1857 ;  in  vol.  i.  chap.  2,  p.  62  sqq.);  A.  Wylie  (in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  277  sqq.,  1856) ;  J.  Legge  (in  Christianity  in 
China,  1888) ;  and,  above  all,  of  MM.  Lamy  and  Gueluy  (Le  monument  chr£tien  de 
Si-ngan-fou,  1897)  have  been  used.  See  also  Pauthier,  L’ inscription  Syro-Chinoiae ; 
the  summaries  in  Colonel  Yule’s  Cathay,  vol.  i.  p.  xoii.  @qq.t  and  in  Mr.  Raymond 
Be&zley’s  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography,  p.  169  sqq. ;  and  J.  E.  Heller,  Da a  Nestorian- 
ische  Denkinal  in  Singan-Fu,  1897  (Budapest). 

The  title  at  the  head  of  the  inscription  is : 

“  Stone-tablet  touching  the  propagation  of  the  luminous  religion  of  Ta-tsin  in 
the  Middle  Empire,  with  a  preface ;  oomposed  by  King-tsing,  a  monk  of  the  temple 
of  Ta-tsin  ”. 

The  Chinese  text  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  an  historical  aooount  of  the  introduction  of  the  religion  into 
China  and  its  propagation  there. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  divine  Being— the  admirable  person  of  the  Trinity,  the 
absolute  lord,  Oloho  [id.  Eloha,  Syriao  for  God] — is  set  forth ;  then  the  work  of 
Sa-tan  in  propagating  heresies,  whereof  the  tale  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-five ; 
and  then  the  coming  of  the  Mi-ehi-lo  [Messiah],  who  is  the  “  other  himself  of  the 
Trinity,” 9  bom  of  a  virgin  in  Ta-tsin  [Syria]  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

2.  In  the  days  of  the  Emperor  T&i-tsung,  there  came  from  Ta-tsin  the  Most 
virtuous  Alopen  (or  Olop&n),*  who  was  olothed  with  the  qualities  of  the  blue 
clouds,4 * 6  and  possessed  the  true  saored  books.  In  a.d.  635  he  arrived  at  Chang- 
ngan  [i.e.  Si-ngan-fu].  The  Emperor  sent  his  chief  minister,  Fang- Huen- Ling, 
who  conducted  the  western  guest  into  the  palaoe.  The  sacred  books  which  the 
missionary  brought  were  translated  in  the  Imperial  library ;  and  the  sovereign 
gave  orders  for  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrine  by  which  he  was  deeply  impressed. 
In  a.d.  638  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  following  effect : 

“  Religion  has  no  invariable  name,  religious  observances  have  no  invariable 
rites;  doctrines  are  established  in  accordance  with  the  country.  Alopen.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ta-tsin,  has  brought  his  saored  books  and  images  from  that  distant 
part,  and  has  presented  them  at  our  court.  Having  examined  the  principles  of 
this  religion,  we  find  its  objeot  to  be  the  admirable  Empyrean  and  its  mysterious 
action ;  investigating  its  original  source,  we  find  it  expresses  the  sum  of  the 
perfect  life.”  The  Emperor  then  applies  to  the  new  doctrine  a  quotation  from  a 
Chinese  classic ;  and  concludes  with  the  command  that  a  Syrian  Church  should 
be  built  in  the  capital,  at  E-Ning-fang,  and  be  governed  by  twenty-one  priests. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  Ta-tsin  or  the  Roman  Empire,  thus  given  by 
Hirth : B 

“  According  to  the  Hsi-yfi-t*u-ohi  and  the  historical  reoords  of  the  Hon  and 

1  Gibbon  could  use  Visdelou's  translation  in  D'Herbelot,  Bib.  Or.  iv.  375  *gq. 

9  Autre  lui-mSme  du  Trine  (Gueluy). 

8  This  must  be  a  Chinese  corruption  of  a  Syrian  name.  Aasemani  thought  it  was  for 
Jab&ll&ha.  Pauthier  explains  Alo-pano ,  “return  of  God”.  Yule  (p.  xdv.)  suggests 
Rabb&n.  r  of  course  appears  as  l  in  Chinese. 

4  That  is,  he  was  a  sage.  The  metaphor  is  Buddhistic  :  Buddha  is  the  sun,  and  the 
sage  is  the  cloud  which  covers  the  earth  and  makes  the  rain  of  the  land  falL  So  Gueluy, 

p.  74.  But  Wylie,  &c.,  translate  “  observing  the  blue  clouds  ”. 

6  China  and  the  Roman  Orient,  p.  61-2. 
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Wei  dynasties,  the  oountry  of  Ta-trin  begins  in  the  south  at  the  Ooral  Sea  [Bed 
Sea],  and  extends  in  the  north  to  the  Chnng-pan-shan  [hills  of  precious  stones]  ; 
it  looks  in  the  west  to  the  ‘  region  of  the  immortals  *  and  1  the  flowery  groves  ’ ;  * 
in  the  east  it  bounds  on  *  the  long  winds  ’  and  *  the  weak  water  \7  This 
oountry  produces  Are-proof  doth  ;  the  life- restoring  incense ;  the  ming-yiieh-ohu 
[moonshine  pearl] ;  and  the  yeh-kuang-pi  [jewel  that  shines  at  night].8  Bobberies 
are  unknown  there,  and  the  people  enjoy  peace  and  happiness.  Only  the  king 
[4  luminous  ’  =*  Christian]  religion  is  practised ;  only  virtuous  rulers  occupy  the 
throne.  This  country  is  vast  in  extent ;  its  literature  is  flourishing.”  9 10 

There  is  a  panegyric  of  the  Roman  Empire ! 

The  Emperor  Kao-tsung  (650-689)  succeeded  and  was  still  more  beneficent  to¬ 
wards  Christianity.  Every  aity  was  full  of  churches.  Then  11  in  a.d.  699  the 
Buddhists  [the  children  of  Che]  gaining  power  raised  their  voices  in  the  eastern 
metropolis”;  and  in  a.d.  713  there  was  an  agitation  of  Confuoianists  against 
Christianity  in  the  western  capital.  The  religion  revived  under  Hiwan-tsung 
(714-755);  the  “image  of  perfection  of  the  five”  (which  Gueluy  explains  as 
the  quintessence  of  absolute  power)  was  placed  in  the  ohuroh  (a.d.  74*2).  This 
emperor  established  a  oonvent  called  the  Palace  of  Progress,  in  which  the  monks 
of  Ta-tsin  were  oonfounded  with  other  ascetics.  The  patronage  of  Christianity 
by  the  succeeding  emperors,  Su-tsung  (756-762),  Tai-teung  (768-777),  and  Kien- 
ehung  (780-783),  is  then  described,  and  the  minister  Izdbuzid,  governor  of  a  district 
in  Kan-su,  who  was  gracious  to  the  Church  although  a  Buddhist. 

After  this  follows  a  metrical  summary  of  the  purport  of  the  inscription,  and 
then  the  date  of  the  inscription :  “  This  stone  was  erected  in  the  second  year  of 
Kien-ohung  of  the  great  Tang  dynasty,  in  the  Tso-yo  of  the  cycle  of  years,  in  the 
month  Tai-tsu,  on  the  seventh  day  [i.s.  Sunday],  the  day  of  the  great  Hosan¬ 
nas”.  The  Sunday  of  the  Great  Hosannas  meant,  in  the  language  of  eastern 
Christians,  Palm  Sunday;  and  thus  the  date  is  precisely  fixed  to  a.d.  781,  April 
8.1*  The  name  of  Ning-chu,  i.#.  Ha  nan  Jesus  the  Catholio  patriaroh  of  the 
Nestorians,  is  added,  and  the  name  of  the  scribe  who  drew  up  the  document. 

On  the  left  of  the  monument  are  two  lines  of  Syriac,  which  run  : 

**  In  the  days  of  the  father  of  fathers,  Mar  Hanan  Jesus  [John  Joshua],  Catholic 

patriaroh  ; 

Adam,  priest  and  chorepisoopos  and  papashi  of  Tzinistan  [China]  ”. 

There  is  another  Syriac  inscription  at  the  foot : 

“  In  the  year  1092  of  the  Greeks,  Mar  Izdbuzid,11  Priest  and  chorepiseopos 
of  Kumdan  [that  is,  Si-ngan-fu],  the  royal  city,  son  of  Milis  [Meletius]  of  blessed 
memory,  priest  of  Balkh,  city  of  Tokharistan,  erected  this  tablet  of  stone,  where 
is  inscribed  the  life  of  our  Saviour  and  the  preaching  of  our  fathers  to  the  king 
of  the  Chinese  ”. 

There  follow  the  names  of  signatories  in  Syriac  and  Chinese. 

Hanan  Jesus  was  the  Catholic  Patriarch  of  the  Nestorian  Church  from  775 
to  780,  as  Lamy  has  proved  from  the  Syrian  historian,  Elias  of  Nisibis.  His 
successor  Timotheus  was  appointed  on  April  11,  780,  so  that  he  was  dead  a  year 
before  the  erection  of  the  Chinese  inscription.  Thus  a  year  had  elapsed,  and  the 
news  of  his  death  had  not  yet  reached  Si-ngan-fu  from  Seleuoia :  a  fact  which 
shows  at  what  rate  news  travelled  then  in  central  Asia.  Catholic  Patriarch  was 
the  title  of  the  chief  of  the  Nestorians  since  the  end  of  the  6th  oentury ;  in  the 
6th  century  the  title  had  been  simply  Catholic .,8 

The  stone  of  Si-ngan-fu  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  about  a.d.  845,  when 
Wu-tsung  issued  an  edict,  aimed  at  Buddhist  and  other  monks,  enjoining  the 

8  La  citl  tleurie  du  pays  dea  solitaires  (Gueluv). 

7  A  river  in  Kan-su  (cp.  Guelny,  op.  cU.,  p.  o). 

8  It  is  uncertain  what  eem  is  meant  Cp.  Birth,  d.  242  a/ q.  He  refers  to  the 
emeralds  shining  at  night,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  2,  44,  and  Pliny,  87,  5, 
66. 

•Tout  y  brills  d’un  ordre  parfmit  (Gueluy). 

108ee  Gneluv,  op.  cit.,  p.  87,  68.  11  His  name  shows  his  Persian  origin. 

18  See  Lamyrs  important  explanations,  p.  90  »qq. 
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destruction  of  monasteries,  and  commanding  foreigners  who  had  oome  Cram 
Muhupa  u  or  from  Ta-tsin  to  cease  corrupting  China  and  return  to  seoular  life. 
In  the  following  century  Christianity  was  almost  extinct  in  China. 

In  1907  Mr.  Fritz  Holm  of  Denmark  visited  Si-ngan-fu,  and  sucoeeded  in  ob* 
taining  a  replica  of  the  monument,  made  of  the  same  local  stone  (“  a  black,  sub- 
granular  limestone  with  small  oolites  scattered  through  it  ”),  and  transporting  it  to 
the  Museum  of  New  York.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  work.  41  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
not  a  measure,  not  a  character,  not  a  detail  that  differs  from  the  original  tablet— even 
the  weight  is  the  Bame.  In  the  second  place,  this  pieoe  of  art  was  executed  by  four 
native  stone-cutters  in  eleven  days,  including  polishing.  In  the  third  plaoe,  the 
Chinese  artisans  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  miracle  of  carving  the  cross  and 
ohiseling  the  Syriac  oharactero,  whioh  they  did  not  of  course  know,  to  absolute 
perfection.”  (See  Holm’s  report,  quoted  in  The  Nestorian  Monument,  ed.  by  F. 
Cams,  Chicago,  1909.) 

8.  THE  LETTER  OF  NICETIUS  TO  JUSTINIAN— (P.  149) 

The  extant  letter  of  Nioetins,  Bishop  of  Trtves,  to  Justinian,  of  whioh  Gibbon 
translates  a  passage,  has  been  generally  explained  as  referring  to  the  Aphtharto- 
dooetic  heresy  which  the  emperor  adopted  shortly  before  the  close  of  his  reign. 
The  meaning  of  the  letter  1  mast  leave  to  theologians;  but,  without  venturing 
to  intrude  on  subtleties  whioh,  to  adopt  Gibbon’s  phrase,  must  be  retained  in  the 
memory  rather  than  in  the  understanding,  I  may  express  my  opinion  that  there 
is  much  force  in  the  view  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Hatton,  who  argues,  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  Church  in  the  Sixth  Century  (1897),  that  the  letter  does  not  seem  to  touch 
upon  the  incorruptibility  of  Christ’s  body,  but  to  be  concerned  with  some  other 
heresy. 

Mr.  Hutton  maintains  a  theory  (whioh  had  been  promulgated  by  Crackan- 
thorpe  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  controverted  by  Hody 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  century),  that  Justinian  never  fell  into  the  Aphthar- 
todooetio  heresy.  He  is  compelled  to  reject  the  distinct  evidence  of  contem¬ 
porary  writers  (op.  above,  p.  149,  n.  101) ;  and  he  rests  his  case,  which  be  has 
defended  with  great  ability,  on  the  high  character  for  orthodoxy  borne  by  Justinian 
and  his  theological  learning,  and  on  the  fact  that  his  memory  was  not  condemned 
by  the  Church.  But  the  direct  evidence  is  too  strong,  whatever  opinion  be  held 
either  of  the  sincerity  of  Justinian  in  theological  matters,  or  as  to  the  psychological 
probability  of  a  theologian  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age  lapsing  into  a  chri*- 
to  logical  heresy.  As  the  edict  was  never  issued,  the  Church  was  not  called  on  to 
condemn  him. 

On  the  religions  controversies  of  Jnstinian’s  reign,  see  A.  Knecht,  Die  Religions- 
Politik  Kaiser  Justinians  I.,  1896,  and  Diehl,  Just  ini  en,  816  sqq. 

9.  PERIODS  OF  THE  LATER  EMPIRE,  A.D.  610  TO  A.D.  1804— 

(CHAP.  XLVm.) 

Many  readers  of  the  xlviiith  chapter,  having  travelled  over  the  long  series  of 
the  later  Emperors  through  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  may  oome  away  with 
a  bewildered  feeling  of  having  Been  much  and  distinguished  little,  and  with  a 
oonviction  that  it  would  require  an  arduous  effort  of  the  memory  to  retain  the 
succession  of  the  princes  and  the  association  of  each  with  his  own  acta  The 
memory,  however,  will  find  the  task  considerably  alleviated  when  the  whole 
period  iB  divided  into  certain  lesser  periods  into  whioh  it  naturally  falls;  and  it 
might  have  been  well  if  Gibbon  had  added  to  his  lucid  exposition  of  the  plan  of 
his  own  work  (in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter)  a  brief  survey  of  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  yearn,  according  to  its  divisions.  These  divisions  roughly  correspond  to 
dynasties. 

(1)  Her&olian  Dynasty.  Seventh  century,  a.d.  610-717. 

In  this  period  the  Empire  deelines  in  power,  and  the  boondariaa  retreat, 

11  Gaubil  supposes  that  the  Gheben  of  Persia  are  meant 
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through  the  enoroaohments  of  the  S&raoen  and  Slavonic  invaders.  It  ends  with 
twenty  years  of  anarchy  (a.d.  695-717) :  Justinian  II.  being  overthrown ;  followed 
by  two  tyrants  ;  restored  again  to  power  ;  killed  ;  and  followed  by  three  tyrants. 

(2)  Iconoclastic  Period.  Eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  a.d.  717*867. 

This  is  the  period  of  revival.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  Empire  is  still 
farther  reduced,  but,  within  its  diminished  borders,  between  the  H&emus  and  the 
Taurus,  it  is  consolidated  and  renovated.  This  is  mainly  the  work  of  the  two 
great  Emperors  Leo  III.  and  his  son  Constantine  V.  (717-775).  On  the  principle 
of  dynastio  division,  this  period  falls  into  three  parts  : — 

la)  Syrian  (commonly  oalled  I  saurian)  Dynasty,  a.d.  717-802. 

0>)  Emperors  who  did  not  found  dynasties,  a.d.  802*820. 

(c)  Amorian  Dynasty,  a.d.  820-867. 

But  it  may  be  more  usefully  divided  into  two  parts,  representing  the  two 
triumphs  and  defeats  of  iconoolasm. 

(а)  a.d.  717-818.  Doctrine  of  iconoolasm  established  under  the  first  three 
Emperors  (717-780);  reaction  against  it,  and  restoration  of  images,  under  Irene 
and  Constantine  (780-802). 

The  following  Emperor  (Nioephorus)  is  indifferent,  and  his  successor  (Miohael 
I.)  Is  an  image-worshipper. 

(б)  a.d.  818-867.  Iconoolasm  re-established  by  three  Emperors  (818-842) ;  re¬ 
action  against  it,  and  restoration  of  images,  under  Theodora  and  Miohael  III. 
(842-867).  Thus  the  history  of  iconoolasm  in  the  ninth  century  is  a  replica  of  its 
history  in  the  eighth  ;  and  observe  that  in  both  oases  the  reaction  was  carried  out 
under  a  female  sovereign. 

(8)  Basil  inn,  or  Armenian  (“  Macedonian  ”),  Dynasty,  a.d.  867-1057. 

This  period  iB  marked  by  a  reaction  against  the  policy  of  the  Iconoolasts  (op. 
Appendix  10),  and  by  a  remarkable  territorial  expansion,  rendered  possible  by  the 
consolidation  which  had  been  the  work  of  the  great  Iconoclasts.  We  may  con¬ 
veniently  distinguish  three  sub-periods:  (a)  a.d.  867-959,  marked  by  great  legis¬ 
lative  activity,  and  some  attempts  to  recover  lost  provinces — successful  only  in 
Italy;  (6)  a.d.  959-1025,  marked  by  large  acquisitions  of  long-lost  territory,  both 
in  Asia  and  Europe;  (c)  a.d.  1025-1057,  stationary. 

The  succession  of  these  three  periods  of  decline,  renovation,  and  expansion, 
is  illustrated  by  an  exact  parallel  in  the  succession  of  three  corresponding  but 
shorter  periods,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  There  we  see  the  decline  and 
territorial  diminution  of  the  Empire,  in  the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Theodosias  II., 
ander  the  stress  of  the  Oothio  and  Hunnio  invasions ;  the  renovation,  with  finan¬ 
cial  retrenchment,  under  Zeno  and  Anastasius ;  the  brilliant  territorial  expansion, 
under  Justinian,  rendered  possible  by  the  careful  policy  of  his  predecessors.  It 
is  also  remarkable  that  the  third  period  in  both  cycles  is  marked  by  great  legis¬ 
lative  activity.  Further,  the  last  part  of  the  Baaili&n  period  (a.d.  1025-1057) 
corresponds  to  the  reigns  of  Justin  II.,  Tiberius  II.,  and  Maurice. 

(4)  Comnenian  Dynasty,  a.d.  1057-1204. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  period,  the  Empire,  undermined  by  centuries  of  a 
pernicious  eoonomic  system  and  strained  to  the  utmost  by  the  ambitious  policy  of 
the  Basilian  period,  yields  to  the  invasion  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  and  loses  territory 
which  it  had  never  lost  before.  A  series  of  able,  nay,  brilliant,  princes  preserve 
the  fabrio  for  another  century  and  a  quarter :  but,  when  it  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  incapable  Angeli,  it  collapses  at  the  firet  touch  (a.d.  1204). 

This  period  of  decline,  following  on  the  period  of  expansion,  corresponds  to 
the  earlier  period  of  decline  in  the  7th  century,  following  on  the  expansion  of 
the  6th.  The  Persian  invasion  under  Phocas  and  HeracUuB  corresponds  to  the 
Seljuk  invasion  under  Romanos  Diogenes;  while  Heraclius,  Constans  II.,  and 
Constantine  IV.  correspond  to  Alexius,  John,  and  Manuel :  we  have  even  a 
parallel  to  the  wayward  Justinian  II.  in  the  wayward  Andronicus. 

The  two  oyoles  might  be  presented  thus : — 


Revival :  Second  half  of  5th  oentury. 

Expansion :  6th  oentury. 

Decline :  7th  century. 

Result:  Anarchy,  c.  a.d.  700. 


8th  oentury. 

9th-  11th  oentury. 
Ilth-12th  oentury. 
Fall,  c.  a.d.  1200. 
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10.  A  CHRONOLOGICAL  QUESTION  OF  THE  EIGHTH  CENTURY — 

(P.  197,  198) 

From  the  year  a.d.  726  to  the  year  a.d.  774  there  is  a  consistent  inconsistency 
in  the  dates  of  the  ohroniole  of  Theophanes.  The  Ann!  Mnndi  and  the  indictions 
do  not  correspond.  Thns  a.m.  6220  iB  equated  with  Ind.  12 ;  bnt  while  a.m.  6220 
answers  to  a.d.  727-8,  Ind.  12  should  answer  to  a.d.  728-9.  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  the  Indictions  are  right  and  the  Anni  Mundi  wrong ;  and  the  received 
chronology  (of  Baronius,  Pagi,  Gibbon,  Lebeau,  Muralt,  Finlay,  Hopf,  Ac.,  Ac.)  is 
based  on  this  assumption.  But  it  was  argued  (Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  ii. 
425-7)  that  the  anomaly  was  not  due  to  an  error  of  Theophanes  (of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  he  perpetrated  in  his  annals  of  the  preceding  century,  see  above, 
Appendix  1),  since  a  contemporary  document  (the  Ecloga  of  Leo  and  Constantine) 
presents  the  same  inconsistency ;  and  that  we  must  infer  that  the  Anni  Mundi 
are  right  and  the  Indictions  wrong.  For,  while  the  Anni  Mundi  represented  a 
chronological  system  based  on  historical  data,  with  which  the  government  could  not 
conceivably  have  tampered,  the  Indictions  were  part  of  a  financial  system  which 
might  be  manipulated  by  the  Emperor.  The  conclusion  was  drawn  (Bury,  ifi.)  that 
Leo  III.  had  packed  two  indictions  into  one  year  of  twelve  months,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  a  double  capitation  tax  ;  and  that,  nearly  fifty  years  later,  Constan¬ 
tine  V.  spread  one  indiction  over  two  years  of  twelve  months  (a.d.  772*4).  eo 
restoring  the  correspondence  between  Anni  Mundi  and  Indictions  according  to 
the  previous  method  of  computation.  This  reasoning  was  confirmed  especially  by 
one  fact  (Bury,  op.  cit.  p.  426) — the  eclipse  of  the  sun  noticed  by  Theophanes 
under  a.m.  6252,  on  Friday,  Aug.  15,  clearly  the  annular  eclipse  of  a j».  760  on 
that  day  of  the  month  and  week.  The  received  chronology  would  imply  that 
the  eclipse  took  place  in  a.d.  761,  Aug.  15 ;  bnt  astronomy  assures  us  that  there 
was  no  eclipse  on  that  day,  nor  was  that  day  Friday. 

It  would  follow  that  the  dates  of  forty-seven  years  in  the  8th  oentury  (from 
726-7  to  773-4,  are  a  year  wrong,  and,  e.g.,  that  Leo  HL  died,  not  in  741,  but  in  740, 
and  that  the  Iconoclastic  Synod  was  held,  not  in  754,  but  in  753. 

These  conclusions  were  accepted  and  developed  by  M.  H.  Hubert  (Chxonologie 
de  Th^ophane,  in  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  vi.,  p.  491  scq.,  1897),  who  went  through 
the  Papal  acts  and  letters  of  the  period.  He  pointed  out  two  important  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  revised  dating.  While  the  Iconoclastic  Council  of  Constantinople 
was  sitting,  there  were  deputies  of  the  Pope  in  that  oity, — though  not  necessarily  as 
his  representatives  at  the  Counoil.  More  important  still  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
Council  preceded  the  journey  of  Pope  Stephen  II.  (in  754)  to  the  court  of  Pippin  and 
the  famous  compact  which  he  concluded  with  the  Frank  king  at  Quierey.  The  Council 
would  thus  appear  to  be  the  event  which  definitely  decided  the  secession  of  Rome 
from  the  Empire.  The  revised  chronology  has  been  adopted  by  A.  Lombard  in  his 
monograph,  Constantin  Y.  (1902). 

E.  W.  Brooks  has  disoussed  the  subjeot  (in  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  viii., 
p.  82  sqq.,  1899).  He  arrives  at  the  oonoluBion  that  Theophanes  used  two  different 
schemes  of  chronology,  and  in  the  period  in  question  dated  sometimes  by  the  one, 
sometimes  by  the  other,  and  he  throws  considerable  doubt  on  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  dates. 


11.  GRAECO-ROMAN  LAW— (P.  192,  219,  221) 

The  general  history  of  Byzantine  law,  from  Justinian  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
may  be  grouped  under  two  epochs  easily  remembered :  the  attempt  of  the  Ant 
Iconoclastic  Emperors  to  legislate  on  new  Christian  principles,  and  the  return 
to  the  Roman  principles  of  the  Justinianean  law  by  the  first  44  Macedonian  * 
sovereigns. 

A  word  must  first  be  said  of  the  substitution  of  the  Greek  for  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  domain  of  law.  The  great  legal  works  of  the  Illyrian  Justinian  were 
composed  in  Latin,  his  native  tongue.  But  the  fact  that  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
Empire  ruled  by  him,  and  a  still  greater  part  of  the  Empire  ruled  by  his  socceasors, 
Latin  was  unintelligible,  rendered  a  change  of  vehicle  simply  inevitable.  The  work 
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of  transformation  began  in  his  own  reign.  He  issued  most  of  his  later  laws  (the 
Novels)  in  Greek,  and  in  Novel  7  (15,  ed.  Zach.)  expressly  recognised  the  necessity  of 
nsing  “  the  common  Greek  tongue  ” ;  Theophilus  prepared  a  Greek  paraphrase  of 
the  Institutes ;  and  Dorotheas  translated  the  Digest.  The  Code  was  also,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  its  publication  in  Latin,  issued  (perhaps  incompletely)  in  a  Greek  form.1 
After  Justinian’s  time  the  study  of  legal  texts  in  Latin  seems,  at  Constantinople  and 
in  the  Greek  part  of  the  Empire,  to  have  soon  oeased  altogether. 

In  the  troubles  of  the  7th  century  the  study  of  law,  like  many  other  things, 
declined  ;  and  in  the  practical  administration  of  justice  the  prescriptions  of  the  Code 
and  Digest  were  often  ignored,  or  modified  by  the  alien  precepts  of  Christianity. 
The  religion  of  the  Empire  had  exerted  but  very  slight  influence— no  fundamental 
influence,  we  may  say — on  the  Justinianean  law.  Leo  III.,  the  founder  of  the 
Syrian  (vulgarly  called  Isaurian)  dynasty,  when  he  restored  the  Empire  after  a 
generation  of  anarchy,  saw  the  necessity  of  legislation  to  meet  the  ohanged  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time.  The  settlements  of  foreigners — Slava  and  Mardaites — in  the 
provinces  of  the  Empire  oreated  an  agrarian  question,  which  he  dealt  with  in  his 
Agrarian  Code.  But  it  was  not  only  for  special  relations  that  Leo  made  laws ;  he 
legislated  also,  and  in  an  entirely  new  way,  for  the  general  relations  of  life.  He 
issued  a  law  book  (in  a.d.  740  in  the  name  of  himself  and  his  son  Constantine), 
which  ohanged  and  modified  the  Roman  law,  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  Justinian.  This 
Eologa,  as  it  is  oalled,  may  be  described  as  a  Christian  law  book.  It  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  change  the  legal  system  of  the  Empire  by  an  application  of  Christian 
principles.  Examples,  to  illustrate  its  tendency,  will  be  given  below. 

The  horror  in  which  the  ioonoolasts  were  held  on  account  of  their  heresy  by 
the  image- worshippers,  oast  discredit  upon  all  their  works.  This  feeling  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  great  reaction,  whioh  was  inaugurated  by  Basil  I.,  against  their 
legal  reforms.  The  Christian  Code  of  Leo  prevailed  in  the  empire  for  less  than  a 
century  and  a  half;  and  then,  under  the  auspices  of  Basil,  the  Roman  law  of 
Justinian  was  (partially)  restored.  In  legal  activity  the  Basilian  epoch  faintly 
reflected  the  epoch  of  Justinian  itself.  A  handbook  of  extracts  from  the  Institutes, 
Digest,  Code  and  Novels,  was  published  in  a.d.  879,  entitled  the  Prochiron  (or 
6  *pdx«<pof  v^tor),  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  forgotten  system.  But  the  great 
achievement  of  the  Basilian  epooh  is  the  Ba silica — begun  under  Basil,  completed 
under  Leo  VI. — a  huge  collection  of  all  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  not  only  those  still 
valid,  but  those  which  had  become  obsolete.  It  seems  that  two  commissions  of 
experts  were  appointed  to  prepare  the  material  for  this  work.  One  of  these  commis¬ 
sions  compiled  the  Prochiron  by  the  way,  and  planned  out  the  Basilica  in  sixty 
Books.  The  other  commission  also  prepared  a  handbook,  oalled  the  Epanagoge, 
whioh  was  never  actually  published  (though  a  sketch  of  the  work  is  extant),  and 
planned  out  the  Basilica  in  forty  Books.  The  Basilica,  as  actually  published, 
are  arranged  in  sixty  Books,  compiled  from  the  materials  prepared  by  both 
commissions. 

The  Basilian  revival  of  Justinianean  law  was  permanent ;  and  it  is  outside  our 
purpose  to  follow  the  history  further,  except  to  note  the  importance  of  the  foundation 
of  a  school  of  law  at  Constantinople  in  the  11th  oentury  by  the  Emperor  Constantine 
IX.  The  law  enacting  the  institution  of  this  sohool,  under  the  direction  of  a  salaried 
Nomophylax,  is  extant.2  John  Xiphilin  (see  above)  was  the  first  director.  This 
foundation  may  have  possibly  had  some  influence  on  the  institution  of  the  school  at 
Bologna  half  a  oentury  later. 

To  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Leo  HI.,  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  discrepancies  between  civil  and  canonical  law,  we  may  glanoe  at  his  enactments 
as  to  marriage,  the  patria  poUsieu ,  and  the  guardianship  of  minors. 

In  the  law  of  Justinian  marriage  had  by  no  means  the  sacrosanct  character  whioh 
the  Church  assigned  to  it.  Like  all  contracts,  it  oould  easily  be  dissolved  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  contractors,  and  oonoubinage  was  legally  recognised.  The  Eologa 
enacted  that  a  ooncubinate  should  be  regarded  >as  a  marriage,  thus  legally  abolishing 
the  relation ;  and  in  this  matter  the  Macedonian  Emperors  maintained  the  principle 

1  Cp.  Zacbaria,  Gr.-R5m.  Recht,  p.  5. 

2  Ed.  Lagarde  in  the  Abhandlungen  dar  Akad.  so  Gottingen,  xxvtii.  195  sqq. 
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of  the  Ioonoolasts ;  Leo  VL  expressly  asserting  (Not.  89)  that  there  is  no  hall-way 
state  between  the  married  and  the  unmarried. 

Roman  law  had  defined  a  number  of  hindrances  to  the  contraction  of  marriage. 
The  tendency  of  the  Churoh,  which  regarded  marriage  as  not  an  admirable  thing  in 
itself  bat  only  a  concession  to  weakness,  was  to  multiply  hindrances.  Justinian  bad 
forbidden  marriages  between  Christians  and  JewB;  the  Ecloga  recognises  only 
marriages  of  Christians  (and  orthodox  Christians  are  meant].*  But  the  chief 
obstacles  lay  in  degrees  of  relationship.  Justinian's  Code  forbaae  marriage  between 
blood  relatives  in  the  direct  line  of  ascent  and  descent,  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  between  uncle  and  nieoe,  nephew  and  aunt.  The  Trullan  synod  of  692  extended 
tiie  prohibition  to  first  oousins ;  the  Ecloga  went  further  and  forbade  the  marriage 
of  seoond  oousins  (8ur«£<to« A^oi).  These  prohibitions  were  preserved  by  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Emperors,  and  it  was  generally  recognised  that  marriages  within  the  6th 
degree  were  illegal.  It  was  even  regarded  as  a  question  whether  marriages  in  the 
7th  degree  were  permissible.  They  were  forbidden  by  the  Church  in  the  11th  oen- 
tury,  and  this  decision  waB  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Manuel.  A  similar  progress  in 
striatness  can  be  traoed  in  the  case  of  relationships  by  adoption,  by  marriage,  and 
by  baptismal  sponsorship. 

In  Justinian’s  law  “  consent  ”  was  enough  for  the  legal  contraction  of  a  mar¬ 
riage,  and  further  forms  were  necessary  only  so  far  as  the  dowry  was  concerned. 
But  under  the  ecclesiastical  influence  need  was  felt  of  giving  greater  solemnity 
and  publicity  to  the  m&rrriage  oon tract,  and  the  Ioonoclasts  prescribed  a  written 
form  of  contract  to  be  filled  up  and  signed  by  three  witnesses,  but  permitted  tbit 
to  be  dispensed  with  by  very  poor  people,  for  whom  it  would  be  enough  to  obtain 
the  blessing  of  the  Church  (c&Aoyla)  or  join  hands  in  the  presence  of  friends. 
The  legislation  of  the  Macedonian  Emperors  maintained  the  spirit  (though  not 
the  words)  of  the  Ecloga,  in  so  far  as  it  prescribed  public  marriages  with  penalties* 

And,  if  the  Churoh  made  the  oontraotion  of  marriage  more  solemn,  it  mads 
divorce  more  difficult.  It  was  here  that  there  was  the  most  striking  opposition 
between  the  law  of  the  Churoh  and  of  the  State,  and  here  the  tendency  of  the 
Iconoclastic  legislation  is  most  strikingly  shown.  The  Church  regards  marriage 
as  an  indissoluble  bond,  and  for  a  divorced  person  to  marry  again  is  adnltsry. 
On  the  other  hand,  Roman  law,  as  aooepted  and  interpreted  by  Justinian,  Laid 
down  that  no  bond  between  human  beings  was  indissoluble,  and  that  separation 
of  husband  and  wife  was  a  private  aot,  requiring  no  judioial  permission.  And 
persons  who  had  thus  separated  could  marry  again.  The  only  oonoeasian  that 
Justinian  made  in  the  direction  of  the  eoolesiastioal  view  was  his  ordinance  that 
persons  who  separated  without  a  valid  reason  should  be  shut  up  in  monas¬ 
teries, — a  measure  which  effectually  hindered  them  from  contracting  a  new  mar. 
riage.  The  spirit  of  the  Eologa  is  apparent  in  its  full  acceptance  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  doctrine  in  this  point — the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Divoroe  is  permitted 
only  in  four  cases,  and  this  as  a  concession  to  the  weakness  and  wickedness  o 4 
human  nature.  The  Basilian  legislation  returned  to  the  Justinianean  doctrine 
and  the  antinomy  between  the  oanon  and  the  civil  law  survives  to  the  present  day 
in  Greece. 

Another  question  arises  when  the  dissolution  of  marriage  is  due  to  the  hand 
of  death ;  is  it  lawful  for  the  survivor  to  enter  again  into  the  state  of  matrimony  7 
More  than  onoe  this  question  assumed  political  significance  in  the  course  of  Im¬ 
perial  history.  The  Church  always  looked  upon  the  marriage  of  widowers  or 
widows  as  reprehensible,  founding  her  doctrine  on  the  well-known  prescriptions 
of  St.  Paul,  in  1  Corinthians,  ohap.  vii.  A  second  marriage  might  be  tolerated, 
but  a  third  was  distinctly  unlawful,  and  a  fourth — swinishness  (so  Gregory 
Nazianzen ;  see  Zacharia,  Gr.-rom.  Reoht,  p.  82,  note  200).  The  civil  law  re¬ 
cognised  no  suoh  restrictions,  and  only  interfered  so  far  as  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  children  of  the  first  marriage.  But  here  the  ecclesiastical  view  gained 
ground.  The  Ecloga  affects  not  to  consider  a  third  marriage  conceivable;  the 
Empress  Irene  distinctly  forbade  a  third  marriage.  Basil  oontented  himself  with 
recognising  the  ecclesiastical  penalties  imposed  on  persons  guilty  of  a  third  mar- 

8  Tbeophilus  however  recognised  marriages  between  Romans  and  Permans  as  valtd. 
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riage,  bat  deol&red  a  fourth  illegal.  His  son  Leo  oommitted  this  illegality  (see 
above,  p.  221) ;  bat  after  Leo’s  death  the  “  act  of  unity "  (r6pos  rrjs  of 

the  synod  of  a.d.  920  confirmed  the  ordinance  of  Basil,  with  the  additional  re¬ 
striction  that  a  third  marriage  of  a  person  who  had  children  and  was  over  forty 
years  of  age  was  illegal. 

The  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  view  of  marriage  as  a  consortium  vitae  oan 
be  seen  too  in  the  treatment  of  the  property  of  the  married  partners.  In  the 
Jnstinianean  law,  the  principle  of  the  elaborate  prescriptions  for  the  property  of  the 
wife  and  the  husband,  for  the  dos  and  the  propter  nuptias  donatio ,  is  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  distinction  of  the  property  of  eaoh.  The  leading  idea  of  the  system 
developed  in  the  Eologa  is  the  community  of  property  in  marriage, — the  equal 
right  of  each  partner  to  the  common  stook,  however  great  the  disproportion  may 
have  been  before  the  contributions  of  eaoh.  Basil  returned  to  the  Jnstinianean 
system,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Eologa  seems  to  have  so  firmly  established  itself 
in  oustom  that  Leo  VI.  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  compromise,  and  introduced 
a  new  system,  which  was  a  mixture  of  the  Ioonoclastio  and  the  Jnstinianean 
doctrines. 

The  patria  potestas  still  holds  an  important  place  in  the  Jnstinianean  law, 
although  the  rights  which  it  gave  the  father  over  the  ohildren  were  small  indeed 
oompared  with  the  absolute  oontrol  whioh  he  had  enjoyed  in  anoient  times.  The 
tendenoy  was  to  diminish  these  rights  and  to  modify  the  stem  conception  of 
patria  potestas  by  substituting  the  conception  of  a  natural  guardianship;  a 
change  corresponding  to  the  change  (promoted  by  Christianity)  in  the  conception 
of  the  family,  as  held  together  by  the  duties  of  affection  rather  than  by  legal 
obligations.  The  two  most  important  points  in  the  later  transformation  of  the 
patria  potestas  were  (1)  its  conversion  into  a  parental  potestas,  the  mother  being 
recognised  as  having  the  same  rights  and  duties  as  the  father  (thus  her  oonsent 
as  well  as  the  father’s  is  neoessary  for  the  contraction  of  a  marriage) ;  and  (2) 
the  increased  facilities  for  emancipation  when  the  child  came  to  years  of  discre¬ 
tion  ;  emancipation  seems  to  have  been  effeoted  by  the  act  of  setting  up  a  separate 
establishment.  These  principles  were  established  by  the  Ioonoclasts ;  but  Basil 
revived  the  Justinianean  legislation.  Here,  however,  as  in  many  other  oases, 
the  letter  of  Basils  law  books  was  not  fully  adopted  in  praotioe,  and  was  modified 
by  a  Novel  of  Leo  VI.  whioh  restored  partly  the  law  of  the  Eologa. 

In  respect  to  the  guardianship  of  minors  the  tendency  in  the  later  civil  law 
had  been  to  supersede  the  tutela  by  the  cura — the  tutor  who  was  appointed  in 
the  interests  of  the  family  by  the  curator  appointed  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
The  office  of  guardian  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  office  for  the  good  of  the 
ward.  Yet  the  old  distinction  of  cura  and  tutela  still  subsisted  in  the  Jus¬ 
tinianean  law  books,  though  in  use  it  was  practically  obsolete.  The  Eologa  logically 
developed  this  tendency  ;  here  tutela  does  not  appear  at  all,  only  cura  {Kovpar*p*la). 
And,  as  on  the  death  of  one  parent  the  ohildren  were  under  the  care  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  parent,  there  was  no  question  of  guardianship  except  in  the  case  of  orphans. 
The  Eologa  provides — and  here  we  see  the  ecclesiastical  influence— that,  when  the 
parents  have  not  designated  a  guardian,  the  guardianship  of  orphans  is  to  devolve 
on  ecclesiastical  institutions  (e.g.,  the  6pQcvoTpo$*iw  at  Constantinople),  and  to 
last  until  the  wards  marry  or  reach  the  age  of  twenty.  Here  again  the  Basilioa 
returned  to  the  Justinianean  law. 

These  examples  will  give  some  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  development 
of  Byzantine  civil  law.  Two  interesting  points  may  be  added  in  connexion  with 
the  law  of  inheritance.  Constantine  VH.  enacted4  that  if  anyone  died  intestate 
and  ohildloas,  only  two- thirds  of  his  property  went  to  relatives  (or  the  fisc),  the 
remaining  third  going  to  the  Church  for  his  soul’s  benefit.  The  other  point  is  the 
institution  of  testamentary  executors,  for  so  we  may  best  translate  the  word 
hrlrpowQ t  in  its  Byzantine  use.8  The  institution  was  but  incompletely  developed 
and  ultimately  fell  into  disuse,  but  Zaoharia  remarks  that  Byzantine  law  was  “  on 

♦This  had  been  preceded  by  a  similar  law  of  Leo  VI.,  applying  to  persons  who  died 
in  captivity. 

8  In  the  old  law  Mrpowos  was  the  translation  of  tutor . 
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the  highway  to  an  institution  similar  to  the  English  trustees,  executors  and 
administrators  ”.® 

In  criminal,  as  in  civil  law,  the  Iconoclastic  legislators  made  striking  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  Justinianean  system — sometimes  entirely  departing  from  it,  sometimes 
developing  tendencies  which  were  already  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  civil  cods 
of  the  6th  century.  But,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  oivil  law  the  Basilian  legis¬ 
lation  was  characterized  as  a  return  to  the  Justinianean  system — a  return  some¬ 
times  complete,  sometimes  partial,  but  always  tending  to  subvert,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  Iconoclastic  legislation, — it  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  criminal  law. 
Here,  the  system  established  by  the  Eologa  is  retained  in  most  oases,  and  some¬ 
times  developed  further. 

The  oriminal  law  of  the  Eologa  is  very  remarkable.  It  was  intended  to  be, 
and  professed  to  be,  more  humane  than  the  old  Roman  law ;  but  a  modern  reader 
is  at  first  disposed  to  denounce  it  as  horribly  barbaric.  Its  distinguishing  feature 
is  the  use  of  mutilation  as  a  mode  of  punishment — a  penalty  unknown  in  Roman 
law.  The  principle  of  mutilation  was  founded  on  Holy  Scripture  (see  St. 
Matthew  v.  29,  30:  If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  <fco.).  Since  mutilation  was 
generally  ordained  in  oases  where  the  penalty  had  formerly  been  death,  the  law¬ 
givers  could  certainly  olaim  that  their  code  was  more  lenient.  The  penalty 
of  confiscation  of  property  almost  entirely  disappears.  The  following  table  of 
penalties  will  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  legislation: — 

Perjury  :  amputation  of  the  tongue  (yXwTffotcoxeZaBai) . 

High  treason :  death. 

Theft :  for  the  first  offence :  if  solvent,  payment  of  double  the  value  of  the 
thing  Btolen ;  if  insolvent,  flogging  and  banishment. 

„  for  the  second  offenoe :  amputation  of  the  hand. 

Proderasty:  death. 

Bestiality :  amputation  of  the  offending  member  (icavkoKowtMw). 

Fornication : — 

(1)  with  persons  within  the  forbidden  degrees:  amputation  of  the  hand 

(for  both) ; 

(2)  when  the  act  involves  a  further  wrong,  #.?. ; — 

(a)  with  a  nun  (a  wrong  being  done  thereby  to  the  Church) :  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  nose  (for  both) ; 

(6)  with  a  maiden :  the  man,  if  he  refuses  to  marry  her,  pays  a  flue  if 
he  has  property,  but  if  he  is  penniless,  is  whipped,  tonsured,  and 
banished ; 

(c)  if  the  maiden  was  betrothed  to  another :  amputation  of  ihe  noae ; 

(d)  rape :  amputation  of  the  nose  (and,  if  the  victim  was  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  the  ravisher  had  to  pay  her  half  hie  property,  besides 
losing  his  nose) ; 

(*)  of  a  man  with  a  married  woman :  amputation  of  the  noee  (for  both) ; 

(3)  (a)  of  a  married  man  with  an  unmarried  woman  :  whipping ; 

(b)  of  an  unmarried  man  with  an  unmarried  woman :  lighter  whipping ; 
but  in  these  oases  the  woman  were  not  punished,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Eologa. 

For  murder  the  penalty  was  death.  But,  while  the  Justinianean  law  excluded 
murderers,  ravishers,  and  adulterers  from  the  asylum  privileges  secured  to  those 
who  took  refuge  in  churches,  the  Eologa  does  not  make  this  exception  ;  and,  though 
the  enactments  of  the  Basilica  follow  Justinian,  practice  seems  in  the  meantime 
to  have  secured  for  murderers  the  right  of  asylum,  which  was  definitely  recog¬ 
nised  by  Constantine  VII.  A  novel  of  this  Emperor  enacts  that  a  murderer  who 
takes  refuge  in  a  church  shall  do  penance  according  to  the  canon  law,  shall  then 
be  banished  for  life  from  the  place  where  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  shall  become 
incapable  of  holding  office,  and,  if  the  murder  was  committed  with  full  pre¬ 
meditation,  shall  be  tonsured  and  thrust  into  a  monastery.  His  property  shall 
be  divided ;  one  part  going  to  the  heirs  of  the  murdered  man,  another  to  Ins  own 


•Op.  cit.,  p.  162-5. 
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relatives,  and  in  case  he  becomes  a  monk  of  his  own  free  will,  a  portion  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  monastic  oomm unity  which  receives  him. 

This  enactment  most  have  enabled  most  murderers  to  escape  the  capital 
penalty. 

In  general  we  can  see  that  the  tendency  of  the  Eologa  was  to  avoid  capital 
punishment  so  far  as  possible,  and  this  tendency  increased  as  time  went  on. 
Gibbon  mentions  the  fact  that  under  John  Comnenas  oapital  punishment  was 
never  indicted  (the  authority  is  Nicetas) ;  but  this  must  not  be  interpreted  in  the 
sense  that  the  death  penalty  was  formally  abolished,  but  rather  taken  as  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  Byzantine  spirit  in  that  direction.  We  may 
question  whether  this  tendency  was  due  so  muoh  to  the  growth  of  feelings  of 
humanity  as  to  ecclesiastical  motives,  namely,  the  active  maintenance  of  the 
asylum  privileges  of  Christian  sanctuaries,  and  the  doctrine  of  repentance.  The 
mutilation  punishments  at  least  are  discordant  with  our  notions  of  humane  legis¬ 
lation.  Zacharia  von  Lingenthal  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  oruelties  practised 
in  modern  times  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  are  traceable  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  practice  of  the  oriminal  code  of  the  Eologa  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  in  the  Eologa  a  democratic  feature,  which 
marks  a  real  advance,  in  the  interests  of  justioe,  on  the  Justinianean  oode.  The 
Eologa  metes  out  the  same  penalties  to  poor  and  rioh ;  whereas  the  older  law  had 
constantly  ordained  different  punishments  for  the  same  offence,  according  to  the 
rank  and  fortune  of  the  offender. 

[Zacharik  von  Lingenthal,  op.  cit.,  on  whioh  (ed.  8,  1892)  the  foregoing  aooount 
has  been  mainly  based.  The  same  jurist’s  Jus  Graeco-Roman  urn,  pars  8,  contains 
the  extant  lawB  of  the  Emperors  after  Justinian  (1867).  Mortreuil,  Hist  du 
droit  byzantin,  8  vole.,  1848-7.  W.  E.  Heimbaoh,  Griechisch-rdmisches  Reoht, 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Enzyklopadie,  part  86.  The  Eologa  was  edited  by 
Zacharia  von  Lingenthal  in  1852 ;  there  is  a  more  recent  edition  by  Monferratus 
(1889). — His  edition  of  the  Basilica  in  6  vols  (1833-70)  is  the  opus  magnum  of 
W.  E.  Heimbaoh.  A  seventh  volume  has  been  added  (1897)  containing  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  the  unedited  fragments  preserved  in  a  Ms.  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 
The  Agrarian  Code  (rJpos  yt»pyuc6i)  has  been  edited  by  Ferrini  in  the  Byzantin- 
ische  Zeitschriit,  vii.  658  sqq.,  1898,  and  W.  Ashburner  (who  agrees  with  Zaoharift 
von  Lingenthal  that  it  formed  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  Ioonoclasts)  in  the 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  xxx.  85  sqq.,  1910.  For  the  military  lawB,  op.  Zacharik 
von  Lingenthal  in  the  Byzantinische  Zeitschriit,  ii.  606  sqq.,  iii.  487  sqq. 

12.  THE  LAND  QUESTION— (P.  228) 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  land  question,  whioh  comes  prominently  before  us 
in  the  10th  oentury,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  various  ways  in  which 
land  was  held  and  the  legal  status  of  those  who  cultivated  it.  The  subject  has 
been  elucidated  by  Zacharia  von  Lingenthal;  but  the  scantiness  of  our  sources 
leaves  muoh  still  to  be  explained. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  simple  distinction  of  the  peasant  proprietors 
who  cultivated  their  own  land,  and  the  peasants  who  worked  on  lands  whioh  did 
not  belong  to  them. 

(1)  The  peasant  proprietors  (xmplrtu)  lived  in  village  communities.  The  com¬ 
munity,  as  a  whole,  was  taxed,  each  member  paying  his  proportion,  but  the 
community,  and  not  the  individual,  being  responsible  to  the  state.  To  use  tech¬ 
nical  expressions,  the  lands  of  such  communities  are  J/uinyrra,  and  the  proprie¬ 
tors  are  oonsoriss.  If  one  peasant  failed  to  pay  his  quota,  the  deficiency  was 
made  up  by  an  Art£ox4  or  additional  imposition  upon  eaoh  of  the  other  proprie¬ 
tors.  This  system,  invented  for  the  convenience  of  the  fisc,  was  never  done  away 
with ;  but  its  injurious  effects  in  overburdening  the  land  were  observed,  and  it 
probably  was  not  always  strictly  enforoed.  When  a  piece  of  land  went  out  of 
cultivation  owing  to  the  incompetence  or  ill-luok  of  its  proprietor,  it  bore  very 
bard  on  his  neighbours  that  their  more  successful  economy  should  be  burdened 
with  an  extra  charge.  We  consequently  find  the  Emperor  Nicephoros  censured 
for  insisting  upon  this  principle  of  "  solidarity  ” — the  Aaa qxtyyvop  as  it  was 
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called.  It  seems  that  the  principle  was  now  altered  so  as  to  impose  the  additional 
tax  on  neighbouring  farms,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  dpAicjivxa.  Basil  II.  cer¬ 
tainly  imposed  the  extra  oharge  on  the  domains  of  large  neighbouring  proprietor*, 
whose  lands  were  quite  independent  of  the  village  community ;  but  this  unpopular 
measure — part  of  that  Emperor's  warfare  against  large  estates — was  repealed  bj 
Bomanus  III. 

Under  this  system  of  solidarity,  each  member  of  the  community  was  directly 
interested  in  the  honesty  and  o&pacity  of  his  neighbours,  and  could  fairly  claim 
some  right  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  any  farm  from  passing  into 
the  hands  of  a  person  incapable  of  making  it  yield  enough  to  pay  his  quota  d 
taxation.  This  claim  was  recognised  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and  afterwards 
distinctly  affirmed  in  laws  of  the  5th  century  which  forbade  the  sale  or  alienation 
of  a  farm  to  any  one  except  a  fanner  of  the  same  village  (tit conus).  When  in 
later  times  the  fiscal  responsibility  was  laid  not  upon  the  vicus,  but  upon  the 
neighbours  of  the  defaulting  farm,  the  neighbours  obtained  a  right  ol  pre-emption; 
and  in  the  10th  oentury  the  rights  of  pre-emption  were  strictly  defined  by  a 
Novel1  of  Bomanus  I. 

(2)  Opposed  to  these  groups  of  small  farms  and  the  peasant  proprietors  who 
cultivated  them,  were  the  large  estates  (Itttorara)  of  rich  owners  and  the  depen¬ 
dent  coloni  who  tilled  them.  Many  of  these  estates  belonged  to  churches  and 
abbeys ;  others  were  crown  estates  (part  of  the  res  private,  or  the  pairiimonivm, 
or  the  divina  damns) ;  others  were  owned  by  private  persons.  The  peasant! 
who  worked  on  these  estates  were  of  two  kinds : — 

(a)  Free  tenants  (purdcrrol,  liberi  coloni ),  who  cultivated  their  holdings  si 
their  own  expense,  paying  a  rent  (whether  in  gold  or  kind)  to  the  proprietor. 
At  the  end  of  thirty  years  of  such  tenure,  the  tenant  land  his  posterity)  became 
bound  to  the  land  in  perpetuity ;  he  could  not  give  np  iris  farm,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  proprietor  could  not  eject  him.  Bat  except  for  this  restriction  he  had 
no  disabilities,  and  could  enter  into  ordinary  legal  relations  with  the  proprietor, 
who  had  no  claims  upon  his  private  property. 

(b)  The  labourers  (iyax6yp<uf>oit  adscriptitii)  were  freemen  like  the  tenaate. 
and  (like  the  tenants  of  over  thirty  years)  were  “  fixed  to  the  clod  But  thair 
indigenoe  distinguished  them  from  the  tenants ;  they  were  taken  in  by  a  pro¬ 
prietor  to  labour  on  his  estate,  and  became  his  serfs,  receiving  from  him  a  dwell¬ 
ing  and  board  for  their  services.  Their  freedom  gave  these  labourers  one  or  two 
not  very  valuable  privileges  which  seemed  to  raise  them  above  the  rural  slaves ; 
but  we  sympathize  with  Justinian  when  he  found  it  hard  to  see  the  difference 
between  servi  and  adscriptitii.2  For  good  or  bad,  they  were  in  their  master's 
power,  and  the  only  hold  they  had  on  him  was  the  right  of  not  being  turned  off 
from  his  estate.  The  difference  between  the  rural  b1avo  and  the  serf,  which 
seemed  to  Justinian  microscopic,  was  gradually  obliterated  by  the  elevation  of 
the  former  class  to  the  dignity  of  the  latter. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  adscriptitii ,  it  seems  to  have  been  doe  to  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Constantinian  period,  which  aimed  at  allowing  no  man  to  abandon 
the  state  of  life  to  which  he  or  his  father  before  him  had  been  called. 

Such  were  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  centuries— 
peasant  proprietors  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  cultivators  of  great 
estates,  whether  tenants  bound  to  the  soil  or  serf-labourers.  And  these  classes 
continued  to  exist  till  the  latest  age  of  the  Empire.  If  the  Iconoclastic  reformers 
had  had  their  way,  perhaps  the  history  of  the  agricultural  classes  would  have 
been  widely  different.  The  abolition  of  the  principle  which  the  first  Christian 
Emperor  had  adopted,  of  nailing  men  to  the  clod,  was  part  of  the  programme 
which  was  carried  out  by  the  Iconoclast  Emperors  and  reversed  by  their  a  acces¬ 
sors. 

The  storms  of  the  7th  oentury,  the  invasions  of  Slavs  and  Saracens,  had 
made  considerable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  provincial  lands.  The  dyne 
peninsula  had  been  in  many  parts  occupied  by  Slavonic  settlers ;  in  many  cases 

1  Nov.  2,  p  234  sqq.,  in  Zacharia,  Jus  Graeco-Bomanuxn.  a.0.  822. 

2  Cod.  Just  11,  48,  21. 
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the  dispossessed  provincials  had  fled  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and  Emperors 
had  transferred  whole  populations  from  one  place  to  another,  to  replenish  deserted 
districts.  These  changes  rendered  a  revision  of  the  land  laws  imperative;  and, 
when  an  able  sovereign  at  length  came  to  the  throne,  he  set  himself  the  task  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  conditions  of  agriculture.  The  Agricultural  Code  (y6fios  ytupyuc6s, 
see  above,  Appendix  12)  was  issued  either  by  Leo  III.  or  by  hiB  Bon,  who  worked  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  father ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  police  provisions  in  regard  to 
rural  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  but  it  presumes  a  state  of  things  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  whioh  existed  in  the  6th  century  and  existed  again  in  the  10th.  In 
this  Code  no  man  is  nailed  to  the  olod,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  serf- labourers  (ad- 
Mcriptitii)  or  of  services  owed  by  freemen  to  landlords.  We  cannot  ascribe  this 
radical  change,  the  abolition  of  what  we  may  oall  serfdom,  to  any  other  sovereign 
than  the  reformer  Leo  III. 

The  Agricultural  Code  shows  us  peasant  proprietors  in  their  village  communi¬ 
ties  as  before ;  but  it  shows  us,  too, — and  here  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  new  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  barbarians — communities  whioh  own  the  land  in  oommon,  no  mem¬ 
ber  possessing  a  particular  portion  as  his  own. 

As  for  tenants — now  fully  free,  no  longer  bound  to  the  soil, — of  these  there 
are  two  classes,  according  to  the  agreement  made  with  the  landlord.  There  are 
the  tithe-rent  tenants,  popriTcu,  and  the  mUayer  tenants,  The 

fwprirris  paid  a  tenth  of  the  produoe  to  the  landlord,  as  rent  for  the  land.  The 
flfuirtwriis  worked  his  farm  at  the  landlord's  expense,  and  the  produoe  was 
divided  equally  between  landlord  and  tenant.  (Thus  the  ground  rent  =  fa  of 
the  yearly  yield ;  the  interest  on  capital  =  fa ;  and  the  labour  =  fa).  The 
fioprirys,  then,  corresponds  to  the  fu<rB*r6t  or  “free  colon”  of  the  Justinianean 
oode,  and  the  jifuacuurrfis  corresponds  to  the  iravtypafot,  in  respect  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  tenancy ;  with  the  important  difference  that  neither  peprfnpr  nor 
ilfutrttarrlis  is  bound  to  the  soil. 

The  abolition  of  serfdom  and  serviee  of  the  Iconoclastic  reformers  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  great  landlords,  seoular  or  ecclesiastical.  The  restoration  of  the  old 
condition  of  things,  large  estates  instead  of  small  properties  tilled  by  the  owners,  was 
brought  about  gradually  in  the  9th  century ;  and  Finlay  attributes  it  largely,  so 
far  as  Asia  Minor  is  concerned,  to  the  rebellion  of  Thomas  the  Slavonian  (a.d.  821  -3), 
whioh,  he  thinks,  ruined  the  small  farmers.  In  the  second  half  of  the  9th  century 
Basil's  legislation  restored  the  old  order.  The  tenants  3  were  once  more  nailed  to  the 
soil.  Among  other  things  the  landlords  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ground  rent  of 
fa,  fixed  in  the  Agricultural  Code ;  it  was  insufficient,  they  Baid,  to  make  the  estate 
pay,  when  the  taxation  was  allowed  for. 

The  failure  of  the  land  reforms  of  Leo  and  Constantine,  and  the  reversion  to 
the  old  system,  dose  the  history  of  the  tenants ;  but  there  still  remains  an  im¬ 
portant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  peasant  proprietors.  In  the  10th  century 
ws  And  the  large  estates  growing  still  larger  at  the  expense  of  the  small  proprie¬ 
tors  whose  lands  they  absorb,  and  these  small  proprietors  passing  by  degrees  into 
the  condition  of  tenants.  This  evil  has  been  briefly  touohed  upon  in  connexion 
with  Bomanus  I.  and  Tsimisoes  ;  see  above  p.  228,  n.  46,  and  p.  229,  n.  67.  The 
dedine  of  the  class  of  small  farmers  was  due  to  two  causes  :  the  influence  of  the 
ascetio  ideal  and  the  defective  economical  conditions  of  the  time. 

The  attraction  of  monastic  life  induoed  many  proprietors  to  enter  cloisters, 
and  bestow  their  property  on  the  communities  which  admitted  them,  or,  if  they 
were  rioh  enough,  to  found  new  monastioal  or  ecclesiastical  institutions.  The 
cultivation  of  the  lands  whioh  thus  passed  to  the  church  was  thereby  transferred 
from  peasant  proprietors  to  tenants. 

The  want  of  a  sound  credit  system,  due  to  the  ignorance  of  political  economy, 
and  the  consequent  depression  of  trade,  rendered  land  the  only  safe  investment 
for  capital ;  and  the  oonsequenoe  of  this  was  that  landowners  who  possessed 
capital  were  always  seeking  to  get  more  land  into  their  hands.  Hence  they  took 
every  occasion  that  presented  itself  to  induce  their  poor  neighbours,  who  lived 

*  In  the  9th  century  vdpeure*  comes  into  use  is  the  general  word  for  the  tenants  on  a 

landlord's  estate. 
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from  hand  to  month  and  had  no  savings,  to  pledge  or  sell  their  land  in  a  moment 
of  need.  The  farmer  who  thus  sold  out  would  often  beoome  the  tenant  of  the 
holding  which  had  been  his  own  property. 

The  increase  of  large  estates  was  regarded  by  the  government  with  suspicion 
and  disapprobation.4 *  The  campaign  against  the  great  landlords  was  begun  by 
Bomanus  I.  in  a.d.  922,  when,  in  the  law  (already  mentioned)  which  fixed  the  order 
of  pre-emption,  he  forbade  the  magnates  (ol  turarol)  to  buy  or  reoeive  any  land  from 
smaller  folk,  except  in  the  case  of  relationship.  It  was  also  enacted  that  only 
after  a  possession  of  ten  years  could  a  property  acquired  in  this  way  beoome  per¬ 
manently  the  property  of  the  magnate.  But  a  few  years  later  the  magnates  had 
an  unusually  favourable  opportunity  and  oould  not  resist  the  temptation  of  using 
it.  There  was  a  long  succession  of  bad  harvests  and  oold  wintero  (a.d.  927-989), 
which  produced  great  distress  throughout  the  country.  The  small  farmers, 
brought  to  penury,  standing  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  had  no  resouroe  but  to 
purchase  bread  for  themselves  and  their  families  by  making  over  their  little  farms 
to  rich  neighbours.  For  this  was  the  only  condition  on  which  the  magnates  would 
give  them  credit.  The  distress  of  these  years  in  the  reign  of  Bomanus  formed  as 
epooh  in  the  history  of  peasant  proprietorship.  It  was  clear  that  the  farmers 
who  had  pledged  their  land  would  have  no  ohanoe  of  recovering  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  ten  years,  after  which  their  land  would  be  irreclaimable,  had  expired. 
The  prospect  was  that  the  small  farmer  would  wholly  disappear,  and  Bomanus 
attempted  to  forestall  the  oatastrophe  by  direct  legislation.  His  Novel  of  a.d. 
984  (see  above,  p.  223)  ordained  that  the  unfair  dealings  with  the  peasants  in  the 
past  years  should  be  righted,  and  that  for  the  future  no  such  dealings  should  take 
plaoe. 

The  succeeding  Emperors  followed  up  the  policy  of  Bomanus.  They  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  small  fanners  by  prohibiting  the  rich  from 
acquiring  villages  and  farms  from  the  poor,  and  even  by  prohibiting  ecclesiastical 
institutions  from  receiving  gifts  of  landed  property.  A  series  of  seven  laws *  on 
this  subject  shows  what  stubborn  resistance  was  offered  to  the  Imperial  policy  by 
the  rioh  landlords  whose  interests  were  endangered.  Though  this  legislation  was 
never  repealed,  exoept  so  far  as  the  Choroh  was  interested,6  and  thongh  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  law  of  the  Empire  that  the  rioh  landlords  should  not  aequire  the 
lands  of  peasants,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  law  was  evaded,  and  that  in  the 
last  ages  of  the  Empire  peasant  farms  were  rare  indeed.  In  the  lltb  century 
Asia  Minor  consisted  chiefly  of  large  domains. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  though  the  formation  of  these  large  estates  gave 
their  proprietors  wealth  and  power  which  rendered  them  dangerous  subjects,  they 
were  formed  not  with  the  motive  of  acquiring  political  influence,  but  from  the 
natural  tendency  of  oapital  to  seek  the  best  mode  of  investment. 

In  studying  the  Imperial  land  legislation,  and  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  South-eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  it  is  of  essential  importanee 
for  a  modern  student  to  bear  in  mind  two  facts,  whioh  powerfully  affeoted  that 
development  in  a  manner  whioh  is  almost  iooonoeivabie  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  land  questions  in  modem  states.  These  facts — both  of  which  were  due 
to  the  economical  inexperience  of  anoient  and  medieval  Europe — are  :  (I)  the 
legislation  was  entirely  based  on  fiscal  considerations ;  the  laws  were  directly 
aimed  at  filling  the  treasury  with  as  little  inconvenience  and  trouble  as  possible 
on  the  part  of  the  state:  the  short-sighted  policy  of  making  the  treasury  full 
instead  of  making  the  empire  rioh ;  (2)  the  lamentably  defective  oredit -system  of 
the  Boman  law,  discouraging  the  investment  of  capital  and  rendering  land  almoet 
the  only  safe  speculation,  reacted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  peculiar  way  on  tbs  land 

4  It  was  a  law  of  Justinian  that  high  officials  should  not  acquire  landed  property.  Leo 
VI.  however  had  repealed  this  law. 

ft(a)  a.d.  947,  Nov.  6  of  Constantine  VII. ;  (6)  a.d.  959-63,  Nov.  15  of  Bomanus  Q.  ; 
(c,  dt  e)  a.d.  964,  967,  Nov.  19,  20,  21  of  Nicephoros  Phocas ;  (/)  A.D.  988,  Nov  28  of 
Basil  II. ;  [a)  a.d.  996.  Nov.  29  of  Basil  IL  ;  all  ap.  ZacharUL  Jus  Graeoo- Roman  um,  iil 

6  Basil  II.  repealed  the  law  of  Nioephorus  that  Churches,  Ac.,  should  not  acquire 
real  property. 
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question.  Something  more  is  said  of  this  eoonomioal  weakness  in  the  later 
Empire  in  the  following  note. 

[Zaoharia  yon  Lingenthal,  Grieohisoh-rfimisches  Reoht,  ed.  8,  218  sqq. ;  P. 
Kalligae,  n tpl  Boukorapouctat  w aph  'Pwftofots  koX  Bv(ayrloist  in  McA^rouxal  \6yoi,  1882. 
For  the  13th  and  14th  oentories  there  is  considerable  material  in  monastic  docu¬ 
ments,  which  have  been  studied,  as  well  as  the  Njpof  y*»pyuc6s  of  the  Iconoclasts,  by 
B.  A.  Panohenko,  Ereet’ianskaia  sobstvennost  ▼  Vizantii,  in  the  Izyiestiia  of  the 
Russian  Arohnologioal  Institute  at  Constantinople,  ix.,  1  sqq.,  1904.] 

18.  INTEREST,  CREDIT,  AND  COMMERCE — (THE  RHODIAN  CODE) 

1.  The  interest  on  a  loan  of  money  was  fixed  by  the  two  parties  to  the  trans¬ 
action,  but  could  not,  aooording  to  the  law  of  Justinian,  exceed  (a)  in  ordinary 
oases,  6  per  oent.  per  annum,  (6)  when  the  lender  waB  a  person  of  illustrious  rank, 
4  per  cent.,  (c)  when  the  lender  was  a  professional  money-changer  or  merchant,  8 
per  cent.,  (d)  when  the  money  was  to  be  employed  in  a  transmarine  speculation, 
12  per  oent.  (nauiicum  /emus). 

This  system  of  interest  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  division  of  the  capital 
into  100  parts,  and  eaoh  part  into  12  unoiae.  The  new  coinage,  introduced  by  Con¬ 
stantine,  led  to  a  ohange  in  the  rate  of  interest,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
borrower.  Seventy -two  nomismata  were  ooined  to  a  pound  of  gold,  and  24 
keratia  went  to  each  nomisma.  The  praotioe  was  introduced  of  calculating  the 
annual  interest  by  so  many  keratia  to  a  nomisma,  instead  of  the  monthly  interest 
by  the  fraction  of  the  capital.  Thus  the  old  trientes  {  =  \  of  yj*  of  the  capital 
per  month)  =  4  per  cent,  per  annum  was  replaced  by  1  keration  per  1  nomisma  per 
annum  =  4|  per  oent.  per  annum.  Similarly  6  per  cent,  became  6±,  8  per 
oent.  8$. 

In  the  10th  oentury  the  adjustment  of  the  old  unit  of  100  to  the  new  unit  of 
72  went  farther  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  borrower.  8ix  per  oent.  was  con¬ 
verted  into  6  nomismata  per  pound,  i.e.,  per  72  nomismata ;  or  in  other  words,  where 
6  per  cent,  had  been  paid  before,  8*38  was  paid  now.  (So  11*11  replaced  8,  and 
6*66  replaced  4  per  oent.)  There  was  thus  a  considerable  elevation  of  the  legal 
maxima  of  interest. 

2.  The  free  circulation  of  capital  was  seriously  impeded  by  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  good  tseouri ties.  The  laws  respecting  mortgage  were  not  calculated  to 
secure  the  interests  of  the  creditor;  and  it  is  significant  that  in  the  Edoga  no 
notioe  is  taken  of  either  mortgage  or  personal  security.  Another  hindrance  to 
credit  was  the  defectiveness  of  the  mode  of  proceedings1  open  to  a  creditor  for 
recovering  his  money  from  a  defaulting  debtor. 

The  defects  of  the  oredit-system  of  the  Empire  could  not  fail  to  react  unfavour¬ 
ably  on  commerce;  and  the  oonseouenae  ultimately  was  that  the  trade,  which 
ought  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  and  the  towns  of 
the  Aegean,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Italians.  The  settlements  of  Venetian  and 
Genoese  merchants  in  the  East  were  due  largely  to  the  defects  of  the  Imperial 
legislation. 

On  the  condition  of  Greek  commeroe  in  the  7th  and  8th  oenturies  we  have 
some  slight  information  from  the  “  Rhodian  Nautical  Code  ”.  This  code  of  sea-law 
is  printed  in  Leunclavius,  Jus  Graeoo-Bomanum,  ii.  266  sqa. ;  in  Pardessus,  Collection 
de  lois  mari times,  i.  o.  6  (1828) ;  Zaoharia  von  Lingenthal,  Jus  Graeoo-Bomanum,  iv. 
Eologa  ad  Proch.  mutata,  tit.  xl. ;  Heimbach’s  Basilica,  vol.  vii.,  edd.  Ferrini  and 
Mercati,  p.  108  sqq.  It  has  recently  been  admirably  edited,  from  many  Mss., 
by  W.  Ashbumer,  The  Rhodian  Sea-law,  1909,  with  a  translation,  commentary  and 
long  introduction.  Ashbumer  concludes  that  it  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  legislation  of  Leo  III.,  but  was  “  probably  put  together  by  a  private  hand  be¬ 
tween  a.d.  600  and  a.d.  800,”  “  from  material  of  very  different  epochs  and  character  ”. 

From  this  document  we  learn  that  at  this  period  it  was  not  usual  for  a 
merchant  to  hire  a  ship  and  load  It  with  his  own  freight,  but  a  merchant  and  a  ship¬ 
owner  used  to  form  a  joint-stock  oompany  and  divide  the  profit  and  loss.  All 

1  Zacharii,  op.  eU.t  p.  892  sqq. 
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accidental  injuries  befalling  ship  or  cargo,  were  to  be  borne  in  common  by  skipper, 
merchant,  and  passengers — a  system  which  has  prevailed  in  Greek  waters  down  to 
the  19th  century.  It  has  been  remarked  that  these  regulations  point  to  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  maritime  commerce,  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  from  the  7th  century 
forward  the  Aegean  and  Mediterranean  were  invested  by  Slavonic  and  Saraoeo 
pirates.  In  such  risky  conditions  men  did  not  care  to  embark  on  sea  ventures,  except 
in  partnership. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a  man  with  a  small  capital  fo.  £300  to  £1000) 
could  purchase,  if  he  chose,  a  life-annuity,  with  a  title  into  tne  bargain.  Cer¬ 
tain  titular  dignities  (even  the  high  title  of  protospathar)  were  for  sale,  and 
an  extra  payment  entitled  the  dignitary  to  a  yearly  salary  (called  which 

brought  him  in  10  per  cent,  on  his  outlay. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  minor  posts  at  the  Imperial  court,  with  salaries 
attached,  and  these  could  be  purchased  outright,  the  purchasers  being  able  to  sell 
them  again  or  leave  them  to  their  heirs.  These  investments  produced  about  2£ 
per  oent.  It  is  presumable,  however,  that  there  was  some  limit  to  the  number  of 
these  posts,  and  that,  although  practically  sinecures,  they  oould  be  assigned  only 
to  residents  at  Constantinople. 

These  two  institutions  present  the  only  analogy  to  a  national  debt  in  the 
Eastern  Empire. 

Cp.  Zacharia  von  Lingenthal,  op.  cit.,  p.  300. 

14.  THE  LETTERS  OF  GREGORY  H.  TO  THE  EMPEROR  LEO  HL— 

(P.  275) 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  “  the  two  Epistles  of  Gregory  IL  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Nioene  Council  ”.  In  modern  collections  of  the  Acts  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Councils,  they  have  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Second 
Nioene  Council.  But  they  first  came  to  light  at  the  end  of  the  16  th  oentury 
and  were  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Annales  Eoolesiastioi  of  Baronins,  who 
had  obtained  them  from  Fronton  le  Duo.  This  soholar  had  copied  the  text  from 
a  Greek  Ms.  at  Rheims.  Since  then  other  Mss.  have  been  found,  the  earliest 
belonging  to  the  11th,  if  not  the  10th,  century.  + 

In  another  oase  we  should  say  that  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  epistles  was  good.  We  know  on  the  authority  of  Theophanes  that  Gregory 
wrote  one  or  more  letters  to  Leo  (ivioroKbv  boynarudiv,  sub  a.m.  6172,  3*’ 
ArurroXwF,  sub  a.m.  6221) ;  and  we  should  have  no  external  reasons  to  suspect 
copies  dating  from  about  800  years  later.  But  the  omission  of  these  letters  in  the 
Aots  of  the  Nioene  Council,  though  they  are  stated  to  have  been  read  at  the 
Council,  introduces  a  shadow  of  suspicion.  If  they  were  preserved,  how  oome* 
it  that  they  were  not  preserved  in  the  Aots  of  the  Council,  like  the  letter  of 
Gregory  to  the  Patriarch  Hermanns  ?  There  is  no  trace  anywhere  of  the  Latin 
originals. 

Turning  to  the  contents,  we  find  enough  to  convert  suspicion  into  a  practical 
certainty  that  the  documents  are  forgeries.  This  iB  the  opinion  of  M.  l'Abb* 
Duchesne  (the  editor  of  the  Liber  Pontifioalis),  M.  L.  Gu4rard  (Melanges  d’AreWo- 
logie  et  d’Histoire,  p.  44  sqq.,  1890),  Mr.  Hodgkin  (Italy  and  her  Invaders,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  501  s<7<?-).  A  false  date  (the  beginning  of  Leo’s  reign  is  placed  in  the  14th 
instead  of  the  15th  indiotion),  and  the  false  implication  that  the  Imperial 
territory  of  the  Ducatus  Romae  terminated  at  twenty- four  stadia,  or  three  miles, 
from  Rome,  point  to  an  author  who  was  neither  a  contemporary  of  Leo  nor  a 
resident  in  Rome.  But  the  insolent  tone  of  the  letters  is  enough  to  condemn 
them.  Gregory  II.  would  never  have  addressed  to  his  sovereign  the  crude  abuse 
with  which  these  documents  teem.  Another  objection  (which  I  have  never  seen 
noticed)  is  that  in  the  1st  Letter  the  famous  image  of  Christ  which  was  pulled 
down  by  Leo  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  Chalkoprateia  (bronzesmithe’  quarter), 
whereas,  according  to  the  trustworthy  sources,  it  was  above  the  Chalks  gate  of  the 
Palace. 

Rejecting  the  letters  on  these  grounds— which  are  supported  by  a  number  of 
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smaller  points — we  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  about  a  Lombard  siege  of  Ravenna 
before  a.d.  727 :  a  siege  whioh  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  and  was  doubtless 
created  by  the  confused  knowledge  otthe  fabricator. 


15.  THE  ICONOCLASTIC  EDICTS  OF  LEO  m.— (P.  269) 

Leo  issued  his  first  edict  against  the  worship  of  images  in  a. d.  725, 1 * *  and  began 
actively  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  the  following  year  (a.d.  726).* 

Gibbon  (who  is  followed  by  Finlay)  states  that  the  first  edict  did  not  enjoin 
the  removal  of  images,  but  only  the  elevation  of  them  to  suoh  a  height  that  they 
oould  not  be  kissed  or  touched  by  the  faithful.  He  does  not  give  the  authority 
for  this  statement,  but  he  derived  it  from  Cardinal  Baronins  (Ann.  Eccl.  ix.,  ad 
ann.  726,  5),  who  founded  his  assertion  on  a  Latin  translation  of  a  Vita  Stephani 
Junioris.  This  document  is  published  in  the  edition  of  the  Works  of  John  of 
Damasous,  by  J.  Billius  (1603),  and  differs  considerably  from  the  Greek  text  (and 
Lat.  transl.)  published  by  Montfauoon  in  his  Analecta  Graoca  towards  the  end  of 
the  same  century.*  The  passage  in  question  (p.  488  B)  states  that  Leo,  when  he 
saw  the  strong  opposition  against  his  policy,  withdrew  from  his  position,  ohanging 
about  like  a  chameleon,  and  said  that  he  only  wished  to  have  the  pictures  plaoed 
higher,  bo  that  no  one  should  touoh  them  with  his  mouth.  It  has  been  recog¬ 
nised  that  this  notice  oannot  be  aooepted  (Hefele,  Conoiliengeeohiohte,  iii.  347 ; 
Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  ii.  482;  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  vi.  432; 
Sohwarzlose,  der  Bilderstreit,  p.  52 4).  It  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the 
incident  of  the  destruction  of  the  image  over  the  palace-gate,  whioh  happened  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  first  ediot  (Theophanes,  a. m.  6218).*  A.  Lombard  (Constantin  v., 
p.  108,  n.  2)  oomes  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  a.d.  727  there  was  a  revolt  in  Greeoe,  but  this  revolt  was  probably  caused 
not  entirely  by  the  iconoclastic  edict,  but  also  by  heavy  taxation  (see  Bury, 
op.  ctf.,  ii.,  p.  437).  In  the  same  or  the  following  year  we  must  place  the  First 
Oration  of  John  of  Damascus  on  behalf  of  image-worship.4 *  In  the  first  month  of 
a.d.  730  a  silentium  was  held,  the  Patriarch  Germanus  who  resisted  Leo’s 
policy  was  deposed,  and  a  new  patriarch,  Anastasius,  elected  in  his  stead.7  In 


1  Theoph. ,  a.m.  6127.  I  do  not  Me  that  we  are  justified  in  rejecting  this  date  of  Theo* 
phanes,  m  moot  critics  are  disposed  to  do.  The  First  Epistle  of  Gregory  to  Leo  says  M  in 
the  tenth  year  ”  of  Leo's  reign,  but  it  is  not  genuine. 

*  Theoph.,  a.m.  6128. 

*The  relation  of  these  documents  deserves  to  be  investigated. 

4  But  Schwarzlose  does  not  distinguish  the  older  Latin  translation  from  Moutfaucon's 
text  and  translation  of  the  Vita  Stephani.  In  his  valuable  article,  Kaiser  Leons  III. 
Walten  im  Innern  (Byz.  Ztsch.,  v.,  p.  291),  K.  Schenk  defends  the  view  that  Leo's  first 
edict  ordered  the  pictures  to  be  hung  higher.  He  cites  the  Life  of  Stephanus  without 

riving  any  reference  except  “Baronins  ad  annum,  726,”  and  does  not  distinguish  between 

Moutfaucon's  edition  ana  the  older  Latin  version.  Until  the  source  of  that  old  Latin 
version  has  been  cleared  up  and  its  authority  examined,  it  seems  dangerous  to  accept  a 
statement  which  depends  on  it  alone.  8chenk  meets  the  argument  that  the  mild  char¬ 
acter  of  the  edict  is  inconsistent  with  the  destruction  of  the  picture  by  rejecting  the 

Utter  fact.  But  his  objections  conoern  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  picture 
in  the  1st  Letter  of  Gregory  to  Leo  and  do  not  touch  the  account  in  Theophanes  ;  so  that 
their  only  effect  is  to  reinforce  the  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Pope’s 
letter. 


*The  Vita  8tephani  places  it  after  the  deposition  of  Germanus  (in  a.d.  730),  and 
therefore  Pagi  placed  it  in  730  (a.D.  716-9  and  720,  3.  5).  Hefele  refutes  Pagi  by  tne  1st 
Letter  of  Pope  Gregory  to  Leo,  which  he  (Hefele)  regards  as  genuine.  Cp.  above,  p. 
566. 

The  chronology  in  the  Vita  Stephani  is  untrustworthy.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Eccleeia  which  is  there  stated  (Migne,  P.  G.,  100,  p.  1083)  to  have  been  held  when 
the  new  policy  was  inaugurated  (».«.,  a.d.  725  or  726)  is  really  tne  siltfUium  of  a.d.  730 
(Theoph.,  a.m.  6221).  See  Hefele,  op.  ext.,  p.  346. 

4  Bury,  op.  cit. ,  p.  436. 

7 Theoph.,  a.m.  6221  (=  a.d.  728-9).  Theophanes  gives  the  date  of  the  silentium  as 
“January  7th,  Tuesdav,”  and  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  Anastasius  as  “  Jan.  22 
(1 )  According  to  the  vulgar  chronology,  which  refers  these  dates  to  A.D.  730,  the  day  of  the 
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the  same  year  the  Second  Oration  of  John  of  Damascus  was  published.  The 
seoond  edict  was  issued  after  the  election  of  Anastasias,  and  probably  differed 
from  the  first  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  polioy  was  now  promulgated 
under  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  church  in  Constantinople.9 

Gibbon  does  not  mention  the  faot  that  the  chief  ecclesiastical  counsellor  of 
Leo  in  the  inauguration  of  the  iconoclastic  polioy  was  Constantine,  Bishop  of 
Naoolia  in  Phrygia.  For  this  prelate  see  the  two  letters  of  the  Patriarch  Germa- 
nus,  preserved  in  the  acts  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nioaa  (Mansi,  Cone.  13,  99 
sqq.). 

16.  SOME  QUESTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  RISE  OF  THE  PAPAL 
POWER  IN  THE  EIGHTH  CENTURY— (P.  283,  290,  Ao.) 

An  enormous  literature  has  grown  up  in  connexion  with  the  policy  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  the  rise  of  the  papal  power  in  the  8th  oentury,  especially 
concerning  (1)  the  secession  of  Italy  from  the  Empire,  (2)  the  relations  of  the 
Popes  to  the  Frank  monarchy,  (3)  the  donations  of  Pippin  and  Charles,  and  the 
growth  of  the  papal  territory.  It  can  hardly  be  Baid  that  any  final  or  generally 
accepted  conclusions  have  been  attained  ;  and  here  it  must  be  enough  to  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  points  which  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 

The  attitude  of  Gregory  II.  is  misrepresented  by  Gibbon.  Gregory,  though 
he  stoutly  opposed  Leo’s  iconoclastic  polioy,  did  not  arm  against  the  Empire ; 
and  the  disaffection  in  Italy,  which  led  to  the  elevation  of  tyrants  under  his 
pontificate,  was  not  due  to  the  ioonoclastio  decrees,  but  to  the  heavy  taxation 
which  the  Emperor  imposed.1  Gregory,  so  far  from  approving  of  the  disaffection, 
saw  that  division  in  Imperial  Italy  would  result  in  the  extension  of  Lombard 
dominion,  and  discouraged  the  rebellion.9  This  is  quite  dear  from  the  Liber 
Pontifioalis,  Y.  Greg.  II.  It  was  because  there  was  no  prospect  of  help  from 
Constantinople  that  Gregory  IIL  appealed  to  Charles  Martel  in  a.d.  739  to  protect 
the  Duchy  of  Rome  against  Lombard  attacks.  But  the  final  breach  (not  indeed 
intended  at  the  time  to  be  a  final  breach)  with  the  Empire  did  not  come  till 
fifteen  years  later.  The  exarchate  had  fallen,  and  Rome  was  girt  about  by  the 
Lombard  power ;  but  Pope  Stephen  would  hardly  have  decided  to  throw  himself 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Frank  king  if  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
a.d.  753  had  not  set  a  seal  on  the  ioonodastio  heresy.  It  was  when  the  news  of 
this  Counoil  reached  Rome  that  the  Pope  went  forth  on  his  memorable  visit  to 
King  Pippin.  The  revision  of  the  chronology  of  the  8th  century  (see  above, 
p.  556)  plaoes  this  visit  in  a  new  light.  But  even  now  the  Pope  did  not  iniend  to 
sever  Italy  from  the  Empire ;  the  formal  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  still 
reoognised.  Pippin  made  over  to  the  Ghuroh  the  lands  which  the  Lombard  king, 
Aistulf,  was  forced  to  surrender,  but  this  bestowal  was  designated  as  a  rtstitu- 

week  is  inconsistent  with  the  day  of  the  month.  January  7  fell  on  Saturday.  (2)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  revised  chronology  there  is  equally  an  inconsistency,  for  January  7  fell  on 
Friday.  (3)  Neither  date  could  be  reconciled  with  the  length  of  the  pontificate  of 
Germanus  as  given  by  Theophanes  (14  years  5  months  7  days,  loc.  dt. ;  German  os  was 
appointed  on  August  11,  715).  Now  if  Germanus  was  deposed  on  January  17,  7*), 
everything  can  be  explained.  That  day  was  Tuesday  ;  and  January  22.  on  which 
Anastasius  was  installed,  was  the  Sunday  following.  (Sundav  was  a  favourite  day  for 
such  installations. )  The  years,  days  and  months  of  the  pontificate  work  out  accurately. 
The  emendation  in  the  text  of  Theophanes  is  very  slight — if*  for  £*.  This  highly  plausible 
solution  is  due  to  Hefele.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  year ;  for  Theophanes  assigns  the 
events  to  the  thirteenth  indiction  ;  whereas  if  a.d.  730  was  the  year  he  should  have 
assigned  it  to  the  fourteenth  indiction,  according  to  his  own  reckoning  (see  above,  p. 
556).  Bat  notwithstanding  this,  I  believe  that  Hefele' s  correction  is  right,  and  that 
German  us  was  deposed  in  a.  d.  730. 

8  So  Schwarzlose,  p.  64,  rightly. 

1  The  discontent  with  the  taxation  and  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  iconoclastic  decrees 
must  be  kept  distinct.  Cp.  Dahmen,  das  Pontifikat  Gregors  IL,  p.  69  sqq.  (1S$S) ; 
Schenk,  B.  Z.,  5,  260  $qq.  ;  Duchesne,  L.  P.,  i.  412. 

9  Kehr,  Gott.  Nachrichten,  1896,  p.  109,  has  brought  out  thepoint  that  owing  to  the 
Lombard  danger  the  Pope  represented  the  interests  ofBytantine  Italy. 
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iiot*— not  to  the  Church,  for  the  Church  never  possessed  them,  but  to  the  Empire. 
This  of  course  was  only  the  formal  aspect.  Practically  the  Pope  was  independent 
of  the  Emperor ;  his  position  was  guaranteed  by  the  Franks.3 

The  attempts  to  derive  the  territorial  dominion  of  the  Church  from  the 
patrimonies  of  St.  Peter  have  been  unsuooessful.4  The  Church  as  a  territorial 
proprietor  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  Church  as  a  territorial  sovereign. 
The  possession  of  large  estates,  in  Corsica  for  instance,  might  be  urged  as  a  reason 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  ;  but  there  was  a  distinct  and  a  long 
step  from  one  position  to  the  other.  In  the  ducatus  Roma  the  Pope  possessed  the 
powers  of  political  sovereignty  in  the  8th  century ;  we  have  no  dear  record  how 
this  position  was  won ;  but  it  was  oertainly  not  the  result  of  the  patrimony  of 
Bt.  Peter. 

In  regard  to  the  donation  of  Pippin  it  may  be  regarded  aB  oertain  that  (1)  a 
document  was  drawn  up  at  Ponthion  or  Quiersy  in  a.d.  764,  in  which  Pippin 
undertook  to  restore  oertain  territories  to  Peter, »  and  (2)  that  Pippin  did  not 
promise  the  whole  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis,  but  only  a  number  of  oities  and 
districts,  enumerated  in  the  deed. 

The  fictitious  constitution  of  Constantine  the  Great,  making  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  secular  lord  of  Rome  and  the  west,  was  drawn  up  under  Pope  Paul  L  not 
long  after  the  donation  of  Pippin.  But  it  is  not  oertain  that  it  was  drawn  up  with 
the  deep  design  of  serving  those  ends  which  it  was  afterwards  used  to  serve ;  it  may 
have  been  intended  merely  to  formulate  a  pious  legend.6 

In  regard  to  the  sending  of  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  to  Charles  Martel  in  a.d.  739 
and  to  Charles  the  Great  in  a.d.  796  there  can  be  no  question  that  Sick  el  iB  right 
in  denying  that  this  was  a  14  pledge  or  symbol  of  sovereignty/'  as  Gibbon  says, 
or  of  a  protectorate.  If  it  were  a  symbol  transferring  to  the  Frank  king  any 
rights  of  sovereignty  It  would  have  involved  the  transference  of  that  which  the 
keys  opened.  Thus  the  presentation  of  the  keys  of  Rome  would  have  made  the 
king  lord  of  the  city.  And  if  the  presentation  of  the  keys  of  the  tomb  of  8t. 
Peter  had  any  secular  meaning,  it  oould  only  be  that  the  Pope  alienated  the 
tomb  from  his  own  possession  and  made  the  king  its  proprietor.  The  act  must 
have  had  a  purely  religious  import — the  mere  bestowal  of  a  relic,  intended  to 
augment  the  interests  of  the  kings  in  the  Holy  See.  Gregory  I.  had  long  ago 
given  a  key  of  the  famous  sepulchre  as  a  sort  of  relic  (Mansi,  Cone.  13,  p.  804). 
See  Sickel,  op.  cif.,  p.  861-3. 

[Some  recent  literature :  Friedrich,  die  Const&ntinische  Schenkung,  1889 ; 
Kehr,  op.  cit.,  and  art.  in  Sybel’s  Historische  Zeitschrift,  1893,  70,  p.  388  tqq. ; 
Schaube,  ib.t  1894,  72,  p.  193  tqq. ;  Schniirer,  Die  Entstehung  des  Kirohenstaates, 
1894  ;  Sickel,  op.  cit.,  and  article  in  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  filr  Gesohichtswissenschaft, 
11,  12,  1894  ;  Sackur,  in  the  Mitteilungen  des  Inst,  filr  oesterreichische  Ge- 
schichtaf orach ung,  16,  1896  ;  T.  Lindner,  Die  sog.  Schenkungen  Pippins,  Karls 
des  Grossen  und  Ottos  I.  an  die  Papste,  1896.  See  also  Oelsner’s  Jahrbucher  des 
frankischen  Reiches  unter  K.  Pippin,  and  Simeon's  Jahrb.  d.  fr.  R.  nnter  Karl 
dem  Grossen  ;  Gregorovius,  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Eng.  tr.,  vol.  ii. ;  the  notes 
in  Duchesne’s  Liber  Pontificalis  ;  Duchesne,  Lcs  premiers  temps  de  l'6tat  pon¬ 
tifical  in  the  Rev.  d’hist.  et  de  litt.  religieuses,  i.  (in  three  parts),  1896 ;  Dftllinger, 
Die  Pabstfabein  des  Mittclalters  (Gregory  II.  und  Leo  III.,  p.  161  tqq. ;  Die 
Schenkung  Constantins,  p.  61  sqq.).  H.  Hubert,  Etude  sur  la  formation  aes  4tats 
de  P4gliae  ;  lee  papes  Grdgoire  II.,  Gr^goire  III.,  Zacharie  et  Etienne  II.,  et  leura 
relations  aveo  lee  empereurs  iconoclastes  (726-767),  in  the  Revue  historique, 
lxix.,  1899 ;  E.  Mayer,  Dio  Schenkungen  Konstantins  und  Pipins,  in  Deutsche 
Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchenrecht  (3  Folge),  xiv.,  1  tqq. 

There  is  a  considerable  literature  on  the  False  Decretals  of  Isidore  fDecrctales 
Pscudoisidorianac,  ed.  Hinschius,  1863).  The  following  studies  may  De  noted  : 

»Cp.  Sickel,  Outt  Gel.  Anx.,  1897,  11,  p.  342-3.  *  Sickel,  839. 

•The  Liber  Pontificalis  makes  no  mention  of  a  document,  but  the  deed  (donatio)  is 
distinctly  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Stephen  of  a.D.  766  (Cod.  Car.,  p.  493),  civitates 
et  loca  vel  omnia  qu«  ipea  donatio  oontinet. 

•Cp.  Sickel,  op.  at.,  p.  846. 
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Simson,  Die  Entstebung  der  pseudoisidorischen  Falschungen  in  Le  Mane,  1865 ; 
De  Soholte,  Marina  Mercator  and  Pseudo- Is idor,  in  the  Sitsungsberiohte  of  the 
Vienna  Academy,  exlvii.,  vii.,  1903 ;  Wassersohleben,  Ueber  das  Vaterland  dear 
falschen  Dekretalen,  in  the  Historiaohe  Zeitschrift,  Ixiv.,  1890 ;  Lurz,  Ueber  die 
Heimath  Pseudo-Isidore,  1902 ;  Foamier,  Etude  sur  les  fansses  dtar^taie*,  1907 
(Douvain).  Cp.  also  Tardif,  Histoire  des  sources  du  droit  oanoniqne,  1887 ;  Lot, 
Etudes  sur  le  r&gne  de  H agues  Capet  et  la  fin  du  X*  Bitale,  1898 ;  Lome,  La 
Hidrarohie  6pisoopale  en  Oaule  et  en  Germanie ;  and  the  articles  of  Seckel,  in  the 
Neues  Archiv,  xxvi.,  xxix.  and  xxxi.  (1900-1905).] 

17.  GOLD  IN  ARABIA— (P.  335) 

Gibbon  states  that  no  gold  mines  are  at  present  known  in  Arabia,  on  the 
authority  of  Niebuhr.  Tet  gold  mines  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  Hijax  under 
the  caliphate,  for  M.  Casanova  has  described  some  gold  dinars  bearing  the  date 
105  a.h.  (723-4  a.d.)  and  inscriptions  containing  the  words  :  “  Mine  of  the  oom- 
mander  of  the  Faithful  in  the  Hijaz  ”  (Casanova,  Inventaire  somm&ire  de  la  oolL 
des  monnaies  musulmanea  de  S.  A.  la  Prinoesse  Ismail,  p.  iv.,  v.,  1896). 

For  this  note  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  S.  Lane -Poole. 

18.  THE  SABIANS—  (P.  853,  854) 

Vague  and  false  ideas  prevailed  concerning  Sabianism,  until  the  obscure  sub¬ 
ject  was  illuminated  by  the  labours  of  Chwolsohn  and  Petermann  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Gibbon  does  not  fall  into  the  grosser,  though  formerly  not  unoommon, 
error  of  confusing  the  Sabians  with  the  Sabaeans  (of  Yemen) ;  the  two  names 
begin  with  different  Arabic  letters.  But  in  his  day  the  distinction  had  not  been 
discovered  between  the  true  Sabians  of  Babylonia  and  the  false  SabianB  of  Harran. 
The  first  light  on  the  matter  was  thrown  by  Norberg’s  publication  of  the  Sacred 
Book  of  the  Sabians  entitled  Sidra  Rabba,  “  Great  Book,*’  which  he  edited  under 
the  name  of  the  Book  of  Adam  (or  Codex  Nasiraeus).  But  the  facts  about  the 
two  Sabianisms  were  first  dearly  established  in  Chwolsohn’s  work,  S&abier  und 
Ssabismus  (1856). 

This  book  is  mainly  conoeraed  with  an  account  of  the  false  Sabians  of 
Harran.  It  was  in  the  9th  century  a.d.  that  this  spurious  Sabianism  was  so 
The  people  of  Harran,  in  order  not  to  be  accounted  heathen  by  their  Abbasid 
lords,  but  that  they  might  be  reckoned  among  the  unbelievers  to  whom  a  privi¬ 
leged  position  is  granted  by  the  Koran — Jews,  Christians,  and  Sabians — as  they 
oould  not  pretend  to  be  Christians  or  Jews,  professed* Sabianism,  a  faith  to  which 
no  exact  idea  was  attached.  The  religion,  which  thus  assumed  the  Sabian  name, 
was  the  native  religion  of  the  country,  with  Greek  and  Syrian  elements  super¬ 
imposed.  It  is  to  this  spurious  Sabianism,  with  its  star-worship,  that  Gibbon's 
description  applies. 

The  true  Sabianism  sprang  np  in  Babylonia  in  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  probably  contains  as  its  basis  misunderstood  gnostic  doctrines. 
Its  nature  was  first  dearly  explained  by  Petermann,  who  travelled  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  it,  and  then  re-edited  the  Sidra  Rabba,  which  is  written  in  a  Semitic 
dialeot  known  as  Mandaean.  There  were  two  original  principles :  matter,  and  a 
creative  mind  (“  the  lord  of  glory  ”).  This  primal  mental  prindple  creates  Hayya 
Kadmaya  (“first  life”),  and  then  retires  from  the  scene  of  operations;  and  the 
souls  of  very  holy  Sabians  have  the  joy  of  once  beholding  the  lord  of  glory,  after 
death.  The  emanation  Hayya  Kadmaya  is  the  deity  who  is  worshipped ;  from 
him  other  emanations  proceed.  (For  the  oeremonies  and  customs  of  modem 
Sabians,  see  Siouffi’s  Etudes  sur  la  religion  des  Sonbbas,  1880.  For  a  good  account 
of  the  whole  subject,  see  Stanley  Lane-Poole’e  Studies  in  a  Mosque,  o.  vlii.) 

19.  TWO  TREATIES  OF  MOHAMMAD— (P.  391,  897) 

The  text  of  the  treaty  of  Hudaibiya  between  Mohammad  and  the  Romish  in 
a.d.  628,  is  preserved  by  WakidI,  and  is  thus  translated  by  Muir  (Life  of  Mahomet, 
p.  346-7)  :— 
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"  In  thy  name,  0  God  I  These  are  the  conditions  of  peace  between  Moham¬ 
mad,  son  of  Abdallah,  and  Sohail,  son  of  Amr  [deputy  of  the  Eoreish].  War 
shall  be  suspended  for  ten  years.  Whosoever  wisheth  to  join  Mohammad  or  enter 
into  treaty  with  him,  shall  have  liberty  to  do  so  ;  and  likewise  whosoever  wisheth 
to  join  the  Koreish  or  enter  into  treaty  with  them.  If  one  goeth  over  to  Moham¬ 
mad  without  the  permission  of  his  guardian,  he  shall  be  sent  back  to  his  guardian ; 
but  should  any  of  the  followers  of  Mohammad  return  to  the  Koreish,  they  shall  not 
be  sent  back.  Mohammad  shall  retire  this  year  without  entering  the  City.  In  the 
coming  year  Mohammad  may  visit  Mecoa,  he  and  his  followers,  for  three  days, 
during  which  the  Koreish  shall  retire  and  leave  the  City  to  them.  But  they  may 
not  enter  it  with  any  weapons,  save  those  of  the  traveller,  namely,  to  each  a 
sheathed  sword.”  This  was  signed  by  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  Abd  ar-Rahmin,  and  six 
other  witnesses.  See  Caetani,  Annali  dell’  Islam,  i.  719. 

As  another  example  of  the  treaties  of  Mohammad,  I  take  that  which  he  con¬ 
cluded  (a.d.  630)  with  the  Christian  prince  of  Aila, — the  diploma  tscuritatis,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Gibbon ;  who  refrains  from  pronouncing  an  opinion  as  to  its  authenticity. 
It  was  preserved  by  Ibn  Ishak  and  there  is  no  fair  reason  for  suspecting  it.  Here 
again  I  borrow  the  translation  of  Muir  (p.  428)  : — 

“  In  the  name  of  God  the  Gracious  and  Merciful  I  A  compact  of  peace  from 
God  and  from  Mohammad  the  Prophet  and  Apostle  of  God,  granted  unto  Yu- 
hanna  [John],  son  of  Rubah,  and  unto  the  people  of  Aila.  For  them  who  remain 
at  home  and  for  those  that  travel  by  sea  and  by  land  there  is  the  guarantee  of  God 
and  of  Mohammad,  the  Apostle  of  God,  and  for  all  that  are  with  them,  whether 
of  Syria  or  of  Yemen  or  of  the  sea-coast.  Whoso  oontraveneth  this  treaty,  his 
wealth  shall  not  save  him ;  it  shall  be  the  fair  prize  of  him  that  taketh  it.  Now 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  hinder  the  men  of  Aila  from  any  springs  which  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  nor  from  any  journey  they  desire  to  make, 
whether  by  sea  or  by  land.  The  writing  of  Juhaim  and  Sharihbil  by  command  of 
the  Apostle  of  God.” 

20.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  SARACEN  CONQUEST  OF  SYRIA  AND  EGYPT 

—(CHAP.  LL) 

The  discrepancies  in  the  original  authorities  (Greek  and  Arabic)  for  the  Sara¬ 
cen  conquests  in  the  caliphates  of  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar  have  caused  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  the  dates  of  such  leading  events  as  the  battles  of  the  Yermuk 
and  Cadesia,  the  captures  of  Damascus  and  Alexandria,  and  have  led  to  most 
divergent  ohronological  schemes. 

I.  Conquest  or  Syria.  Gibbon  follows  Ookley,  who,  after  the  false  WfckidI, 
gives  the  following  arrangement;: — 

a.d.  633.  Siege  and  capture  of  Bosra.  Siege  of  Damascus.  Battle  of  Ajna- 
dain  (July). 

„  634.  Capture  of  Damascus. 

„  636.  Siege  of  Emesa. 

„  636.  Battle  of  Cadesia.  Battle  of  the  Yermdk. 

„  637.  Capture  of  Heliopolis  and  Emesa.  Conquest  of  Jerusalem. 

„  638.  Conquest  of  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  Flight  of  Heraclius. 

Clinton  (Fasti  Romani,  ii.,  p.  173-5)  has  also  adopted  this  scheme. 

Weil 1  revised  the  chronology,  placing  the  battle  of  the  Yermuk  in  Aug.  634,  and 
the  capture  of  Damascus  subsequent  to  it.  The  engagement  of  Ajnadain  he  placed 
shortly  before  that  of  the  Yermuk,  on  July  30,  a.d.  634,  but  had  to  assume  that 
Kh&lid  was  not  present.  As  to  the  battle  of  Cadesia,  he  accepts  the  year  given  by 
Tabari  (tr.  Zotenberg,  iii.,  p.  400)  and  Masudi  (a.h.  14,  a.d.  535)  as  against  that 

1  Weil  fells  into  error  (1,  p.  48)  when  be  states  that  Theophanes  is  only  a  year 
wrong  in  the  date  of  Mohammad’s  death.  He  places  it  in  the  year  a.d.  630;  and  his 
reference  to  the  4th  Indiction  under  that  year  U  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  first  half  of 
the  Indiction  is  concurrent  with  the  a.m.  Weil  miscalculates  the  Indiction,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  630-1,  not  to  631-2. 
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alleged  by  the  older  authority  Ibn  Ish&k  (ap.  Masudl)  as  well  aa  by  Abu-l-Fida  and 
others  (op.  cit .,  p.  71).  Finlay  follows  this  revision  of  Weil : — 

a.d.  684.  Battle  of  Ajnadain  (July  80).  Battle  of  the  Yermfik  (Aug.  28). 

„  685.  Capture  of  Dam&souB  (Jan.).  Battle  of  Cadesia  (spring). 

„  636.  Capture  of  Emesa  (Feb.).  Capture  of  Madaln. 

„  687-8.  Conquest  of  Palestine. 

The  reader  may  like  to  have  before  him  the  order  of  events  in  Tabari ;  Hr. 
Stanley  Lane-Poole  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  referenoes  to  the  original  text 
(ed.  de  Goeje) 

Abu  Bekr  sends  troops  into  Syria  (a.h.  18),  i.,  2079. 

Khalid  brings  up  reinforcements  in  time  for  the  Yennuk,  i.,  2069. 

Battle  of  the  Yermfik,  i.,  2090  sqq. 

Battle  of  Ajnadain  (end  of  July,  634),  i.t  2126-7. 

Battle  of  Fihl  (Jan.,  Feb.,  635),  i.,  2146. 

Capture  of  Damascus  (Aug.,  Sept.,  685),  i.,  2146. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Weil  does  not  oommit  himself ; 
Muir  places  it  at  the  end  of  a.d.  686  (so  Tabari,  followed  by  Abfi-l-Fida,  while  other 
Arabic  sources  place  it  in  the  following  year).  Theophanes,  under  jl.ii.  6127,  says : 
“  In  this  year  Omar  made  an  expedition  against  Palestine  ;  he  besieged  the  Holy 
City,  and  took  it  by  capitulation  at  the  end  of  two  years  ”.  jl.m.  6127  =*  March, 
634-635 ;  but,  as  the  Anni  Mundi  are  here  a  year  late  (see  above),  the  presumption 
is  that  we  must  go  by  the  Anni  Incarnationis  and  interpret  the  a.m.  as  March,  635- 
636.  In  that  case,  the  capitulation  would  have  taken  place  at  earliest  in  March, 
687 — if  the  two  years  were  interpreted  strictly  as  twelve  months.  (But 
might  be  used  for  two  military  years,  635  and  636 ;  so  that  the  notioe  of  Theophanes 
might  be  consistent  with  Muir's  date.)  The  same  writer  agrees  with  Weil  in  set¬ 
ting  the  battle  of  Cadesia  in  a.h.  14,  with  Tabari,  but  sets  it  in  Nov.  685,  in¬ 
stead  of  near  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Ndldeke  (in  article  on  Persian  History 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  ed.  10)  gives  686  or  687  for  Cadesia.  Muir's  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  ohronology  is  as  follows  : — 

a.d.  684.  April,  the  {opposing  armies  posted  near  the  Yermuk.  May  and 
June,  skirmishing  on  the  Yermuk.  August  (28),  battle  of  the 
Yermuk. 

„  685.  Summer,  Damascus  capitulated ;  battle  of  Fihl.  November,  battle 
of  Cadesia. 

„  636.  Spring,  Emesa  taken.  Other  Syrian  towns,  including  Antioch, 
taken.  Heraolius  returns  to  Constantinople.  Spring,  battle  of 
Ajnadain.  End  of  the  year,  Jerusalem  capitulates.  Summer, 
siege  of  Madaln  begins. 

„  637.  March,  capture  of  Madaln. 

„  688.  Capture  of  Caesarea.  Foundation  of  Basra  and  Kfiia. 

All  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  ohronology  have  been  fully  treated  by 
Caetani,  in  vol.  in.  of  his  Annali  dell'  Isl&m.  His  dates  are  as  follows : — 

a.d.  683-4.  Dec.- Jan.,  battles  of  Arabah  and  Dathinah. 

„  684.  July  80,  battle  of  Ajnadain. 

„  634-5.  Dec. -Feb.,  first  expedition  of  the  Saraoens  against  Hims. 

„  685.  Jan.,  battle  of  Fihl. 

„  „  Feb.,  battle  of  Marj  al-Suffar. 

„  „  March  12,  beginning  of  first  siege  of  Damasous. 

„  „  April -May,  second  expedition  against  Hims. 

„  „  Sept.  4,  oapture  of  Dfunascus. 

„  685-6.  Dec.- Jan.,  third  expedition  against  Hims  and  ite  surrender. 

„  686.  May-June,  the  Arabs  abandon  Damascus. 

„  „  Aug.  20,  battle  of  Yarmfik. 

„  „  Flight  of  Heraolius. 

„  „  Oct.- Dec.,  second  siege  and  final  conquest  of  Damaseui. 
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July,  beginning  of  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

Battle  of  Cadesia. 

Capture  of  Mad&ln. 

Nov.- Deo.,  battle  of  Jalula. 

Foundation  of  Basra. 

Capture  of  Jerusalem. 

Foundation  of  Kufa. 

It  will  be  observed  that  an  important  point  in  this  reconstruction  is  the  double 
siege  and  oapture  of  Damascus  (this  is  recognised  explicitly  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Miohael  of  Melitene ;  op.  Caetani,  iii.  396).  The  confusion  of  the  two  sieges  has  been 
one  of  the  oauses  of  the  difficulties  and  contradictions  in  the  sources.  As  to  the 
exaot  date  of  the  oapture  of  Bosra,  Caetani  leaves  it  uncertain,  only  establishing 
that  it  was  posterior  to  the  battle  of  Ajnadain  (iii.  182-3.  Khali  d  did  not  pass  Bosra 
on  his  march  to  Syria ;  op.  above,  p.  444,  n.  59). 

The  first  irruption  of  the  Arabs  into  southern  Palestine  oocurred  in  the  winter 
of  a.d.  633*4  (end  of  a.h.  12).  The  governor  Sergius,  whose  residence  was  Caesarea, 
moved  against  them,  with  3000  or  5000  men.  He  was  defeated  by  their  superior 
forces  at  Arabah,  and  pursued.  In  a  second  conflict  at  Dathinah  the  Greeks  were 
again  routed,  and  Sergius  slain.  De  Goeje,  Miednikov,  and  Caetani  agree  that 
D&thinah  (A dBtanos  in  Theophanes,  cp.  above,  p.  462,  n.  92,  Tadun  in  Eutychius) 
Is  a  village  in  the  district  of  Gaza  ;  and  identify  Arabah  with  Ayn  al-Hamr,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wadi  al*Hamr,  to  the  south.  See  Caetani,  ii.  2,  1135-1148. 

[Besides  the  works  quoted  above,  see  also  De  Goeje,  M4moire  sur  la  oonqufite 
de  la  Syrifc,  ed.  2,  1900  ;  N.  A.  Miednikov,  Palestina  ot  zavoevaniia  eia  Arabami  do 
krestovykh  pokhodov,  po  arabskim  istochnikam,  4  vols.,  1899-1907.] 

II.  Com  quest  or  Egypt.  Our  Greek  authorities  give  us  no  help  as  to  the  date 
of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the  capture  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  Arabio  sources 
oonfliot.  The  matter,  however,  was  cleared  up  in  the  main  points  by  E.  W.  Brooks 
(Bysantinisohe  Zeitschrift,  iv.,  p.  435  sqq.),  who  brought  on  the  scene  an  earlier 
authority  than  Theophanes,  Nioephorus  and  all  the  Arabio  histories, — John  of  Nikiu 
a  contemporary  of  the  event.  (For  his  work  see  above,  Appendix  1.)  Brooks  proved 
that  the  citadel  of  Babylon  was  taken  on  April  9,  a.d.  641,  and  arguea  that  Alexandria 
capitulated  on  October  17,  a.d.  641  (towards  the  end  of  a.h.  20).  This  date  agrees 
with  the  notioe  of  Abfl-l-Fida,  who  plaoes  the  whole  oonquest  within  a.h.  20,  and  is 
presumably  following  Tabari  fhere  abridged  by  the  Persian  translator) ;  and  it  is 
borne  out  by  a  notice  of  the  9tn  century  historian  Ibn  Abd-al-Hakam  (op.  Weil,  i., 
p.  115,  note).  Along  with  the  correct  tradition  that  Alexandria  fell  after  the  death 
of  Heraolius,  there  was  concurrent  an  inconsistent  tradition  that  it  fell  on  the  1st  of 
the  first  month  of  a.h.  20  (Deo.  21,  a.d.  640) ;  a  confusion  of  the  elder  Heraolius 
with  the  younger  (Heraclonas)  caused  more  errors  (Brooks,  loc.  cif.,  p.  437) ;  and 
there  was  yet  another  souroe  of  error  in  the  confusion  of  the  first  oapture  of  the  oity 
with  its  reoapture,  after  Manuel  had  recovered  it,  in  a.d.  645  (loc.  cit.,  p.  443).* 
Butler  has  since  examined  minutely  the  chronology,  on  the  basis  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Brooks,  from  whom  he  differs  in  some  points,  notably  in  placing  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  of  Alexandria  in  June,  a.d.  841  (instead  of  August,  a.d.  840) 
and  its  capitulation  on  Nov.  8  (instead  of  Oct.  17),  a.d.  841.  See  his  Arab  Conquest 
of  Egypt,  Appendix  D.  The  chief  dates  at  which- he  arrives  are : — 
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Dee.,  Amrn  enters  Egypt, 
o.  Jan.  20,  capture  of  Pelusium. 

July,  battle  of  Heliopolis,  and  occupation  of  Misr. 

Sept.,  siege  of  oitadel  of  Babylon  begun. 

Oct.,  treaty  made  by  Mukaukas  (denounced .by  the  Emperor). 
April  9,  Babylon  surrenders. 

End  of  June,  Alexandria  attacked. 

Sept.  14,  Mukaukas  (Cyrus)  returns. 


•By  this  means  Brooks  most  plausibly  explains  the  origin  of  the  traditional  self-contra- 
dictory  date,  Friday,  1st  of  Muharram,  A.H.  20.  In  that  year  Muhanram  1  did  not  fall  on 
Friday ;  but  it  fell  on  Friday  in  a.H.  25,  the  year  of  the  recapture. 
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a.d.  641.  Nov.  8,  Alexandria  surrenders. 

„  642.  Sept.  17f  Alexandria  evacuated  by  Romans. 

„  645.  End,  revolt  of  Manuel. 

„  646.  Summer,  Alexandria  recaptured. 

The  identity  of  Mukaukas  with  the  orthodox  (Melohite)  Patriarch  Cyrus,  to 
whom  the  government  of  Egypt  was  entrusted  by  Heraolius  (cp.  above,  p.  478,  n.  128), 
has  been  fully  proved  by  Butler  (Appendix  G.).  He  rejects  Karabacek’s  explanation 
of  the  name  al-Mukaukas  or  al-Mukaukis  as=^ryovx^i*  Hia  own  tentative  con¬ 
jectures  as  to  the  derivation  are  not  persuasive. 
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ADDITIONAL  N0TB8  BY  THB  EDITOR 

1.  AUTHORITIES 
Gr BBS  SOOBCX8 

Photius  wm  bom  at  Constantinople  abont  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  He 
was  related  by  blood  to  the  Patriarch  Tarasius,  and  his  uncle  was  a  brother-in-law 
of  the  Empress  Theodora  (wife  of  Theophilos).  He  had  enjoyed  an  excellent  training 
in  grammar  and  philology,  and  devoted  his  early  years  to  teaching,  a  congenial 
employment  which  he  did  not  abandon  after  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
Patriarchate  (a.d.  858).  “  His  house  was  still  a  salon  of  culture,  the  resort  of  the 
curious  who  desired  instruction.  Books  were  read  aloud  and  the  master  of  the  house 
oritioized  their  style  and  their  matter.”  1  He  was  an  indefatigable  collector  of  books, 
and  his  learning  probably  surpassed  that  of  any  of  the  medieval  Greeks  (not  ex¬ 
cepting  PBellns).  For  his  historical  importance  and  publio  career,  see  above,  p. 
384-5. 

Of  his  profane  works  the  most  famous — which  Gibbon  singles  out — was  his 
Myriobiblon  or  Bibliotheca ,  written  (before  a.d.  858)  for  his  brother  Tarasius, 
who  desired  information  .about  the  books  whioh  during  his  absence  had  been  read 
and  discussed  in  the  oircle  of  Photius.  It  oontains  most  valuable  extracts  from 
writers  whose  works  are  no  longer  extant,  and  the  criticisms  of  Photius  are  marked 
by  acuteness  and  independence.  The  Lexicon ,  compiled  doubtless  by  a  secretary 
or  pupil,  is  a  later  work.*  There  are  about  800  extant  letters  (260  in  Migne,  P.  G. 
vol.  102,  and  in  the  edition  of  Valettas,  1864 ;  others  edited  by  Papadopulos — 
Kerameus,  Petersburg,  1896). 

A  recent  critic  has  said  that  the  importance  of  Photius  aB  a  theologian  has 
been  often  exaggerated.3  Of  his  theological  writings  only  those  pertaining  to  the 
controversy  of  the  day  need  be  mentioned  here.  In  the  treatise  On  the  MyBtagogia 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  has  put  together  all  the  evidence  from  scripture  and  the 
Fathers  in  favour  of  the  Greek  doctrine,  but  assigns  more  weight  to  theological 
argument  than  to  authority.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  (as  Ehrhard  remarks)  that  he  does  not  attack  the  Roman  church  directly ; 
but  he  appeals  to  previous  Popes  as  supporters  of  the  true  view,  in  opposition  to 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Ac. 

Two  of  the  homilies  of  Photius  have  historical  importance  as  sources  for  the 
Russian  invasion  of  a.d.  860.  They  were  edited  by  P.  Uspenski  in  1864,  and  with 
Improved  text  by  A.  Nanck  in  Lexicon  Vindobonense,  p.  201-232  (1867) ;  reprinted 
in  Muller’s  Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  5,  p.  162  sqq .,  and  included  in  the  complete  edition  of 
Aristarchos,  Atyoi  *ol  6fuAlait  2  vole.,  1900. 

Most  of  the  works  of  Photius  are  collected  in  Migne’s  Patr.  Gr.  vols.  101-104. 
The  chief  work  on  PhotiuB  is  that  of  J.  Hergenrother,  in  3  volumes:  Photius, 

* 

1  Krumbacber,  Gesch.  der  Byz.  Litt.jp.  516. 

*  Ed.  S.  A.  Naber,  1864-5. 

3  Ehrhard,  in  Krumbacher’s  Byz.  Litt.  p.  74. 
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Patriarch  von  Konstantinopel,  sein  Leben,  seine  Sehriften,  and  das  griechisehe 
Sohisma  (1867-9),  a  learned,  and  valoable  work. 

The  Taotica  of  the  Emperor  Leo  VI.  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  merely  i 
re-edition  of  the  Strategicon  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Maorioe.  The  granl 
organisation,  the  drill,  the  rales  for  marching  and  camping,  the  arms,  are  stUl 
the  same  as  in  the  6th  oentnry.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  new.  A  good 
account  and  criticism  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  Oman's  History  of  the  in 
of  War,  vol.  2,  p.  184  sqq .  44  The  reader  is  distinctly  prepossessed  in  favour  oi 
Leo  by  the  frank  and  handsome  acknowledgment  whioh  he  makes  of  the  merit* 
and  services  of  his  general,  Nicephorus  Phocas,  whose  successful  tactics  and  net 
military  devioes  are  cited  again  and  again  with  admiration.  The  best  parts  of  L 
book  are  the  chapters  on  organisation,  recruiting,  the  services  of  transport  & 
supply,  and  the  methods  required  for  dealing  with  the  various  barbarian  neigh 
boors  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  The  weakest  point,  on  the  other  hand, — as  is  perhaps 
natural, — is  that  which  deals  with  strategy.  .  .  .  Characteristic,  too,  of  tb 
author’s  want  of  aggressive  energy,  and  of  the  defensive  system  which  he 
his  polioy  is  the  lack  of  directions  for  campaigns  of  invasion  in  an  enemy’s  county 
Leo  contemplates  raids  on  hostile  soil,  but  not  permanent  conquests.  .  .  .  Anoihs 
weak  point  is  his  neglect  to  support  preoept  by  example ;  hiB  directions  would  fc 
much  the  clearer  if  he  would  supplement  them  by  definite  historical  oases  in  ike 
they  had  led  to  success”  (ib.,  p.  184*5). 

Zaoharia  von  Lingenthal  propounded 4  the  theory  that  the  Leo  to  whoa  tt- 
title  of  the  Tactics  ascribes  the  authorship  was  not  Leo  VI.  but  Leo  III.,  and  tbs 
consequently  the  work  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  oentnry.  But  intent, 
evidence  is  inconsistent  with  this  theory.  Besides  the  references  to  Nicepbsn 
Phocas  mentioned  above,  the  author  speaks  of  44  our  father  the  Emperor  Baa.’ 
and  describes  his  dealings  with  the  Slavs,  18,  §  101 ;  the  Bulgarians  who  were  sk 
heathen  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Ioonoolast  appear  as  Christians  in  this  iml*. 
18,  §  42,  44,  and  61 ;  the  capture  of  Theodosiopolis  from  the  8aracens  (under  I/r 
VI.,  op.  Const.  Porph.,  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  45,  p.  199-200,  ed.  Bonn)  is  mentioned. 

The  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  work  are  o.  18,  whioh  oont&ins  an  aceoc. 
of  the  military  customs  of  the  nations  with  whioh  the  empire  was  brought 
hostile  contaot  (Saracens,  Bulgarians,  Hungarians,  Slavs,  Franks),  and  c.  19.  s 
naval  warfare  (see  below,  Appendix  5).  [The  edition  of  Meursitis  used  by  Gibte 
is  reprinted  in  Migne's  Patr.  Gr.  107,  p.  671  sqq.] 

Only  a  part  of  the  two  Books  De  Cerimoniis  aulae  Byzantinae  which  p* 
under  the  name  of  Constantine  Porphtbooennetos  is  really  due  to  that  Emperor 

The  first  83  chapters  of  Bk.  I.  represent  the  treatise  on  the  Court  Cermw* 
whioh  he  compiled  by  putting  together  existing  documents  whioh  prescribed  t? 
order  of  the  various  ceremonies.  The  work  is  arranged  as  follows  :  Chape.  1 »’ 
religious  ceremonies  (thus  chap.  1  gives  the  order  of  processions  to  the  Great  Cher 
— St.  Sophia;  chap.  2,  the  ceremonies  on  Christmas  Day;  chap.  8,  those coi? 
Epiphany,  <&o.,  in  the  order  of  the  oalendar) ;  chape.  38-44,  the  ceremoni«  * 
great  secular  occasions,  such  as  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empre* 
ohaps.  45-59,  oeremonies  on  the  promotions  of  ministers  and  palace  functional 
chaps.  60-64,  an  Emperor’s  funeral,  and  other  solemnities;  chaps.  65-83, pel* 
banquets,  public  games,  and  other  oeremonies.6 

The  remaining  ohapters  of  Bk.  I.  are  an  exoresoenos  and  were  added 
later  date.  Chaps.  84-95  are  an  extraot  from  the  work  of  Peter  the  Patrician  i 
wrote  nnder  Justinian  I.  (op.  headings  to  ohaps.  84  and  95).  Chap.  96  eontf 
an  account  of  the  inauguration  of  Nioephorus  Phocas,  and  ohap.  97  perhaps  di 
from  the  reign  of  Tzimisces.  . 

The  matter  printed  in  the  Bonn  ed.  as  an  Appendix  to  Book  I.  is  a  loti 

4  In  Byz.  Zeitachrift,  ii.  606  sqq.  ;  iii.  437  sqq. 

6  C.  88  contains  the  famous  Tor6uc6r  or  Gothic  Weihnachtspiel  which  has  given  r* 
much  discussion,  German  antiquarians  vainly  trying  to  find  in  the  acclamations  old  Gad 
words. 
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distinct  work,  dealing  with  militaiy  expeditions  against  the  Saraoens  led  by  the 
Emperor  in  person,  as  I  have  shown  in  Eng.  Hist.  Review,  July,  1907,  where  1  propose 
to  call  it  v* pi  rw  fieuriXucAy  To£«t31wr. 

The  second  Book,  as  it  stands,  oontains  many  documents  which  did  not 
originally  form  part  of  Constantine’s  treatise.  Thus  chaps.  44  and  45  contain  the 
retoms  of  the  expenses,  Ac.,  of  naval  armaments  against  Crete  in  a.d.  902  and  949 ; 
chap.  50  oontains  a  list  of  themes  which  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Leo  VI. ;  chap. 
5*2-4,  a  separate  treatise  on  the  order  of  precedence  at  Imperial  b&nqoets  composed 
by  PatLoniEUS  proto spathari us  in  a.d.  899-900. 

The  work  of  Philotheus  (entitled  K16torologion),  which  is  a  highly  important 
aoaree  for  the  official  organization  of  the  Empire  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries, 
has  been  edited  separately  by  Bury,  Imperial  Administrative  System  in  the  Ninth 
Century  (Supplemental  Papers  of  British  Academy,  i.,  1911). 

The  Ceremonies  are  included  in  the  Bonn  ed.  of  the  Byzantine  writers  (1829), 
with  Reiske’s  notes  in  a  separate  volume.  The  composition  of  the  work  has  been 
analysed  by  Bury,  the  Ceremonial  Book  of  Constantine Porphyrogennetoe,  Eng.  Hist. 
Review,  April  and  July,  1907  ;  for  the  elucidation  of  the  oeremonies,  &o.,  see  D. 
Bieliaiev,  Byzantina,  vol.  2  (1898),  vol.  3  (1907).  See  also  Ebersolt,  Le  grand  Palais 
de  Constantinople  et  le  livre  des  o4r4monies,  1910. 

The  work  on  the  Themes  (in  2  Books,  see  above,  p.  70  sqq.)  was  oomposod 
while  Romanos  I.  was  still  alive,  and  after,  probably  not  very  long  after,  a.d.  934  (see 
Ram  baud,  L’empire  grec  au  dixi&me  si&ele,  p.  165).  For  an  Armenian  general 
Melias  is  mentioned,  who  was  alive  in  984,  ss  recently  dead ;  and  the  theme  of 
Seleooia  is  noticed,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  after  934.  For  the  contents  of 
the  book,  op.  below,  Appendix  8. 

The  treatise  on  the  Administration  of  the  Empire  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
note  below,  Appendix  4. 

Groroe  Codirub  (probably  15th  oentury)  is  merely  a  name,  associated  with 
three  works :  a  short,  worthless  chroniole  (ed.  Bonn,  1848) ;  an  account  of  the 
offices  of  the  Imperial  Court  and  of  8t.  Sophia,  generally  quoted  as  De  Officiu 
(ed.  Bonn,  18391 ;  the  Patria  of  Constantinople  (ed.  Bonn,  1843).  But  it  is  only 
with  the  third  of  these  works  that  Codinaa,  whoever  he  was,  can  have  any  connex¬ 
ion.  The  Chronicle  is  anonymous  in  the  Mss.,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  ascribing 
it  to  Oodinua.  The  De  Officii a  is  likewise  anonymous,  and  the  attribution  of  it  to 
Oodinus  was  due  to  the  blunder  of  an  editor ;  it  is  a  composition  of  the  end  of  the 
14  th  and  beginning  of  the  15th  oentury.  As  for  the  ndrpta  KwrerorrirovlAcwr,  see 
above,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  8,  p.  574. 

y 

Eubtathtub,  educated  at  Constantinople,  became  Archbishop  of  Thessalanioa 
in  1175;  he  died  c.  1198.  Besides  his  famous  commentaries  oo  Homer,  his  oom- 
media ry  on  Pindar,  and  his  paraphrase  of  the  geographical  poem  of  Dionysius,  he 
composed  an  aooonnt  of  the  Norman  siege  of  Theesalonioa  in  a.d.  1185.  (This 
original  work  was  published  by  L.  F.  Tafel  in  a.d.  1832  (Eustathii  Opuscule,  i.  p. 
967-307)  and  reprinted  by  Bekker  at  the  end  of  the  Bonn  ed.  of  Leo  Grammaticus. 
There  are  also  extant  various  speeches  {e.g.  a  funeral  oration  by  the  Emperor 
Ifanoel)  which  have  been  published  by  Tafel  in  his  edition  of  the  lesser  works 
'  of  Eustathius  and  in  his  treatise  De  The— i Ionics  ej  usque  agro  (1839).  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  (some  not  by  Eustathios  but  by  Psellus)  is  also  published  by  Tafel 
(Eustalhii  Op.  p.  507  sqq.)  and  some  others  by  Begel,  Footes  rerum  Byzantinarum, 

-  1.(1892). 

*  Geome  Acaorouras,  bom  in  1217  at  Constantinople,  migrated  to  Nicies  at 
-  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  studied  there  under  the  learned  Nioephorus  Blcmmydee. 
He  was  appointed  (1244)  to  the  office  of  Grand  Logothete,  and  instructed  the  young 
prince  Theodore  Iasraris  who  afterwards  became  emperor.  Unsuccessful  ss  a 
general  in  the  war  with  the  Despot  of  Epirus  (1257),  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
after  his  release  he  was  employed  by  Michael  P sinologue  as  a  diplomatist  He 
;  'wpreaeoted  the  Greek  Emperor  at  the  Oounoil  of  Lyons,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
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about  a  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  He  died  in  1882.  His  hirtor; 
embraces  the  period  from  1208  to  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  in  1261,  a ud  is  tbts 
a  continuation  of  Nicetas.  For  the  second  half  of  the  period  treated  it  is  not  <jilj 
a  contemporary  work,  but  the  work  of  one  who  was  in  a  good  position  for  obserrm$ 
political  events.  [The  XpoyiK^i  auyyfxutf  in  its  original  form  was  published  fo 
Leo  All&tius  in  1651,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  Venice  and  Bonn  collections.  These 
editions  have  been  superseded  by  that  of  A.  Heisenberg,  2  vols.,  1903.  An  abn«k 
ment  was  published  by  Dousa  in  1614.  There  is  also,  in  a  Ms.  at  Milan,  a  oopr  at 
the  work  with  interpolations  (designated  as  such)  by  a  contemporary  of  Acropoirw 
(see  Krumbacher,  Gesoh.  der  byz.  Litt.,  p.  287  ;  A.  Heisenberg,  Studien  zur  Ten 
geschichte  dee  Georgios  AkropoUtes,  1894).] 

Georoe  PACHTUEaBS  (a.d.  1242-1810)  carries  us  on  from  the  point  wba* 
Aoropolites  deserts  ns.  He  is  the  chief  literary  figure  of  the  first  fifty  yean  d  u 
restored  Empire.  His  work  in  18  Books  begins  at  a.d.  1255  and  comes  dows 
1308.  His  chief  interest  was  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  day,  kh 
there  is  far  too  mnch  theology  and  disputation  about  dogma  in  his  history ;  Vl 
this  was  what  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  men  of  his  time.  “  Pachymeres,  s? 
his  culture  and  literary  activity,  overtops  his  contemporaries,  and  may  be  designafai 
as  the  greatest  Byzantine  Polyhistor  of  the  13th  oentuiy.  We  see  in  him  the  L*±v 
and  shadows  of  the  age  of  the  Paimologi.  He  is  not  wanting  in  learning,  originality 
and  wit.  Bat  he  does  not  achieve  the  independence  of  view  and  expression,  wt- 
distinguishes  a  Photius  or  a  Psellus.”  Other  works  of  Pachymeres  are  extant,  bar. 
only  his  autobiography  in  hexameter  verses  need  be  mentioned  here  (it  was  sq? 
gested  by  Gregory  Nazianzen’s  vepl  iairrov).  It  is  worthy  of  note — as  a  sympun 
of  the  approaching  renaissance — that  Pachymeres  adopted  the  Attic,  instead  of  so 
Roman,  names  of  the  months.  [The  edition  of  Possinus,  used  by  Gibbon,  aac  r* 
printed  in  the  Bonn  collection,  1835.] 

Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1295-0. 1359)  of  Heraclea  in  Pontns  was  educated  atCe 
stantinople,  and  enjoyed  the  teaching  of  Theodore  Metochitea,  who  was  distinguish', 
not  only  as  a  trusted  councillor  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus,  but  as  &  nian  of  eteje 
psedio  learning.6  Nicephorus  won  the  favour  of  Andronious,  but  on  that  Empsrt-: 
deposition  in  1328  his  property  was  confiscated  and  he  had  to  live  in  retirement  H 
came  forth  from  his  retreat  to  do  theological  battle  with  the  pugnacious  Barista. 
Calabria,  who  was  forming  a  Bort  of  school  in  Constantinople  (see  above,  e.  Ixiii.  [ 
580) ;  and  his  victory  in  this  controversy  was  rewarded  by  reinstatement  in  L 
property  and  offices.  Subsequently  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  renewed  attend 
at  reuniting  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  He  fell  into  disfavour  n 
Cantaouzenus  and  was  banished  to  a  monastery.  His  Roman  History  in  87 
begins  with  the  Latin  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  and  reaches  to  1& 
Bat  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  1204-1320,  is  treated  briefly  in  the  first 
Books,  whioh  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduction  to  the  main  subject  of  his  vc-i 
namely  his  own  times  (1320-1359).  This  history,  like  that  of  Pachymere*. 
disproportionately  occupied  with  theological  disputation,  and  is,  as  Krombw^ 
says,  “  eine  memoirenhafte  Parteischriffc  im  vollsten  Sinne  des  Wortes  In  e^i 
Gregoras  essayB  to  imitate  Plato ;  for  such  base  uses  has  Platonio  prose  beer  * 
ploited.  [Only  Books  1-24  were  accessible  to  Gibbon,  as  he  complains  (ed.  Boi~i 
1702).  The  remaining  Books  25-87  (numbered  23-36) -were  first  edited  by  Ivij 
in  the  Bonn  ed.,  vol.  3,  1855.  Among  other  workB  of  Gregoras  may  be  menbxe 
his  funeral  oration  on  Theodore  Metochites,  ed.  by  Menrsins,  1618  (Th.  Metochi 
hist.  Rom.,  liber  singularis).] 

For  the  Emperor  Cantacuzenub  and  his  history,  see  above,  cap.  lxiii.  and  n  } 
518,  n.  21.  Cp.  also  J.  Draseke,  Zu  Johannes  Eantaknsenos,  in  Byxantinisch* 
sohrift,  9,  72  sqq.t  1900.  [In  the  Bonn  series,  ed.  by  Sohopen  in  3  vols.,  1828-5- 

6  His  chief  literary  remains  are  a  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Essays,  which  has  4 
edited  by  0.  G.  Miiller  and  T.  Kiessling,  1821  ;  and  a  large  number  of  rhetorical 
and  astronomical  and  scientific  treatises.  His  occasional  poems  have  not  yet  Un  it 
pletely  published. 
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NicsraoBus  Blzmmtdbs  was,  beside  George  Aoro  poll  tee,  the  moet  important 
literary  figure  at  the  ooort  of  the  Emperor  of  Nicoa.  He  was  bom  at  Constantinople 
(c.  1198),  and  soon  after  the  Latin  Conquest  migrated  to  Asia ;  and  in  Prnsa,  Nioea, 
Smyrna,  and  Soamander  he  reoeived  a  liberal  education  under  the  beet  masters  of 
the  day.  He  became  proficient  in  logio,  rhetoric  and  mathematics,  and  studied 
medicine.  He  finally  embraced  a  clerical  career;  he  took  an  aotive  part  in  the 
controversies  with  the  Latins  in  the  reign  of  John  Vatatzes,  and  was  a  teacher  of 
the  young  prinoe  Thbodobs  Lascabis.  The  extant  correspondence  of  Theodore  and 
Blemmydes  testifies  their  friendly  intimaoy.  But  Blemmydes  was  an  opinionated 
man  ;  he  was  constantly  offending  and  taking  offence  ;  and  he  finally  became  a  monk 
and  retired  to  a  monastery  at  Ephesus  whioh  he  built  himself.  He  had  the  refusal 
of  the  Patriarchate  in  1266,  and  he  died  o.  1272.  His  autobiography  and  his  letters 
(monuments  of  pedantry  and  oonoeit)  have  importance  for  the  history  of  his  time. 
Besides  theological,  scientific,  and  other  works,  he  oomposed  an  ioon  basilike 
[£*ai\uc6i  drdputs)  for  his  royal  pupil.7  [The  autobiography  (in  two  parts)  has 
been  edited  by  A.  Heisenberg,  1896.  An  edition  of  the  Letters  is  a  desideratum. 
The  Letters  of  the  Emperor  Theodore  Lasoaris  II.  were  published  by  N.  Feels 
iKpUtulsa  ocxvii)  in  1898.] 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  14th  century,  a  native  of  the  Morea,  oert&inly  half 
a  Frank,  and  possibly  half  a  Greek,  by  birth,  composed  a  versified  chroniole  of 
the  Latin  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  its  history  during  the  18th  oentury. 
This  work  is  generally  known  as  the  Chsoniclb  or  Mobsa.8  The  author  is 
thoroughly  Grecised,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned  ;  he  writes  the  vulgar  tongue 
as  a  native ;  but  feels  towards  the  Greeks  the  dislike  and  oontempt  of  a  ruling 
stranger  for  the  oonquered  population.  He  may  have  been  a  Gasmul  (rao>evAo», 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  gat  (garyon)  and  mulus),  as  the  offspring  of  a  Frank 
father  by  a  Greek  mother  was  called.  It  is  a  thoroughly  prosaic  work,  thrown  into 
ths  form  of  wooden  political  verses ;  and  what  it  loses  in  literary  interest  through 
its  author's  lack  of  talent,  it  gains  in  historical  objectivity.  A  long  prologue  re¬ 
lates  the  events  of  the  first  and  the  fourth  crusades ;  the  main  part  of  the  work 
embraces  the  history  of  the  Principality  of  Achaea  from  1206  to  1292.  The  book 
appealed  to  the  Franks,  not  to  the  Greeks,  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  showB  how 
Creak  had  become  the  language  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  freoly  translated  into 
French  soon  after  its  composition  ;  and  this  version  (with  a  continuation  down  to 
1904),  whioh  was  made  before  the  year  1341,  is  preserved  (under  the  title  “  The 
Book  of  the  Conquest  of  Constantinople  and  the  Empire  of  Koumania  and  the 
oountry  of  the  Principality  of  Morea  ").  J.  A.  Buchon  was  the  first  to  edit  both  the 
Greek  and  the  French ;  but  he  sought  to  show  that  the  French  was  the  original  and 
the  Greek  the  version.  The  true  relation  of  the  two  texts  has  been  established  by 
the  researches  of  the  late  John  Schmitt  (Die  Chronik  von  Morea,  1889). 

[Of  the  Greek  original  there  are  two  widely  different  redactions,  of  whioh  one, 
prwiiai  in  a  Paris  Ms.,  was  published  by  Buchon  in  his  Chrooiques  Mrangtres 
relatives  aux  expeditions  franpaises  pendant  le  xiii.  si  tale,  in  1840;  the  other,  pre¬ 
served  in  a  Copenhagen  Ms.,  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Recherche* 
historiquM  but  la  prindpaut4  fran^aise  de  Morta  et  see  hautes  baronies  (1846), 
while  in  the  first  vol.  of  this  Latter  work  he  edited  the  French  text.  A  final  edition, 
with  the  Paris  and  Copenhagen  texts  on  opposite  pages,  and  a  collation  of  the  Turin 
Msl,  by  John  Schmitt,  appeared  in  1904  (London).]  9 

Slavonic  Sourness 

The  old  Russian  chroniole,  whioh  goes  by  the  name  of  Nkstob  and  comprises 
the  history  of  Russia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth 

:  It  will  be  found  in  Migne,  P.  (1.,  vol.  142.  p.  611  ayy. 

*  It  is  sometime*  referred  to  ss  BtfiAj'ar  rrj»  xovyrnierm i,  a  title  which  the  flrvt  editor 
Bacbonnv*  it  without  authority. 

•There  are  also  venuone  In  Aragonese  and  in  Italian. 
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oentury  to  the  year  1110,  has  oome  down  in  two  redactions :  (1)  the  Laarenfian 
Mb.,  written  by  L&urenoe  of  Souzdal  in  1877,  and  (2)  the  Hypati&n,  written  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Hypatias  at  Kostroma  in  the  15th  oentury.  All  other  Mbs.  can 
be  traced  back  to  either  of  these  two.  In  neither  of  them  does  the  old  chronid* 
stand  alone ;  it  is  augmented  by  continuations  which  are  independent. 

The  work  was  oompiled  apparently  in  the  year  1114-1115, 10  and  it  can  be 
divided  into  two  parts.11  (1)  Gaps.  1-12,  without  ohronologioal  arrangement.  It  is 
to  this  part  alone  that  the  title  refers :  “  History  of  old  times  by  the  monk  of  tb* 
monastery  of  Theodosius  Peshtcherski,  of  the  making  of  EoBsia,  and  who  reigned 
first  at  Kiev  (op.  o.  6),  and  of  the  origin  of  the  Russian  land  (2)  The  rest  of  tbt 
works,  ohaps.  13-89,  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  annals.  It  falls  into  three  para, 
indicated  by  the  compiler  in  oap.  13.  (a)  Caps.  14-36,  from  the  year  852  to  death 
of  Sviatoslav,  972 ;  (b)  caps.  37-58,  to  tne  death  of  Jaroelav,  1054 ;  (c)  oapa.  59-89, 
to  the  death  of  Sviatopolk,  1114.13 

Souroes  of  the  chronicle : 18  (1)  George  the  monk,  in  an  old  Bulgarian  transit 
tion  of  10th  century  (cp.  chap.  11 ;  see  also  chaps.  24,  65).  (2)  A  work  ascribed  to 

Methodius  of  Patara  (3rd  cent.) :  “  On  the  things  which  happened  from  the  arethaa 
and  the  thingB  which  will  happen  in  the  future  ” — also  doubtless  through  a  Slavonic 
translation.14  (3)  Lives  of  the  apostles  of  the  Slavs,  Cyril  and  Methodius.  (*» 
The  Bible.  (5)  The  Palaia  (collection  of  Bible-stories),  in  Slavonic  form.  (6)  Tb* 
Symbolum  Fidei  of  Miohael  Synoellus  in  Slavonio  version  (o.  42).  (7)  Oral  infor 

mation  indicated  by  the  ohronioler ;  communications  of  (a)  the  monk  Jeremiah  wb c 
was  old  enough  to  remember  the  conversion  of  the  Russians,  c.  68 ;  (6)  QuiaU 
Rogovich  of  Novgorod,  o.  80 ;  (c)  John,  an  old  man  of  ninety,  from  whose  mouth  thi 
chronicler  received  many  notioes.  (8)  A  relation  of  the  murder  of  Boris  and  Gltb 
by  their  brother  Sviatopolk  ;  an  aoconnt  which  does  not  agree  with  the  biography 
of  these  saints  by  the  monk  Nestor,  but  does  agree  with  the  relation  of  the  monk 
Jacob.15  (9)  A  Paschal  calendar  in  which  there  were  a  few  notioes  entered  opposite 
to  some  of  the  years.  (10)  Written  and  dated  notices  preserved  at  Kiev,  beguminf 
with  a.d.  882,  the  year  in  which  the  centre  of  the  Russian  realm  was  transfeme 
from  Novgorod  to  Kiev.  Srkulj  conjectures  that  these  notices  were  drawn  op  rc 
the  Norse  language  by  a  Norman  who  had  learned  to  write  in  England  or  Gael, 
and  perhaps  in  Runic  characters.  (11)  Local  chronicles,  op.  a  chronicle  of  Novgorod, 
of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  otherwise  certified.  (12)  Possibly  a  relation  of  the 
story  of  Vasilko,  c.  82. 

The  traditional  view  that  the  monk  Nestor,  who  wrote  the  biography  of  Ram 
and  Gleb,  and  a  life  of  Theodosius  of  Peshtoherski  (see  above,  p.  173),  was  the  author 
of  the  chronicle  is  generally  rejected.  Nestor  lived  in  the  latter  pari  of  the  11th 
oentury,  and,  as  we  do  not  know  the  date  of  his  death,  so  far  as  chronology  is 
oonoerned,  he  might  have  oompiled  the  chronicle  in  1115.  But  not  only  does  the 
account  of  Boris  and  Gleb  (as  noticed  above)  not  agree  with  Nestor’s  biography  of 
those  sainted  princes,  but  there  are  striking  discrepancies  between  the  chronicler » 
and  Nestor’s  accounts  of  Theodosius.  And,  while  the  chronicler  expressly  nji 
that  he  was  an  eye- witness,  Nestor  expressly  says  that  he  derived  his  informateaa 
from  others.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  over  this.  There  are  two  other  candidate? 
for  the  authorship :  (1)  Sylvester,  abbot  of  St.  Miohael,  who  states,  at  the  end  ~.i 
the  Chroniole  in  the  Laurentian  Ms.,  that  he  “wrote  these  boolra  of  annals”  m 

10  Sreznevski,  Drevnije  pamjatniky  russk.  pisima  i  jazyka,  p.  47. 

11  Cp.  Bestuzhev-Riumm,  O  sostavie  russkich  Lietopisei  (in  the  lietopigrf  xani*n< 
archeogr.  Kommisaii  1865-6),  p.  19-35. 

15  There  is  a  question  as  to  the  end  of  the  chronicle.  M.  Leger  thinks  it  reached  derm: 
to  1113  ;  but  in  the  Laurentian  Ms.  it  stops  in  1110. 

18  See  a  good  Summary  in  Stjepan  Srkulj,  Die  Entstehung  der  a  1  teste n  rnasiscbis 
sogenannten  Nestorchronik  (1896),  p.  7  sqq.  ;  Leger,  Introduction  to  his  translation,  p. 
xiv.-xvii.  ;  Pogodin,  Nestor,  eine  hisrt.-crit  Untersnchung,  tr,  Loews  (1844) ;  Bestmhef 
Riumin,  op.  cit. 

14  Suhomlinov  ascribes  the  work  to  the  Patriarch  Methodius  of  the  9th  oentury.  S«e 
SrkuB.  op.  cit.f  p.  10. 

18  Sreznevski,  Skazanie  o  sv.  Borisie  i  Gliebie,  1860,  Some  think  that  Jacob  waml 
the  account  in  the  Chronicle,  c.  47. 
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a.d.  1116;  as  long  m  Nestor  was  regarded  as  the  author,  the  word  for  wrote  was 
interpreted  as  copied  (though  a  different  compound  is  usually  employed  in  that 
sense),  but  Golubinski  and  KoBtomarov  have  proposed  to  regard  the  abbot  as 
the  author  and  not  a  mere  copyist ;  (2)  the  monk  Basil  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
story  of  Vasilko  (c.  82),  and  speaks  there  in  the  first  person :  44  I  went  to  find 
Vaeilko  But  this  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  compiler  of  the 
chronicle  has  mechanically  copied,  without  making  the  necessary  change  of  per¬ 
son,  a  relation  of  the  episode  of  Vasilko  written  by  this  Basil.  The  authorship  of 
the  chronicle  is  not  solved ;  we  oan  only  say  that  the  compiler  was  a  monk  of  the 
Peshtoherski  monastery  of  Kiev. 

fFor  a  minute  study  of  Nestor  the  editions  of  the  Laurentian  (1846  and  1872) 
and  use  Hypatian  (1846  and  1871)  Mss.  published  by  the  Arohnographio&l  Commis¬ 
sion  must  be  used.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  text  of  Miklosioh  (1860)  is  still  con¬ 
venient.  Excellent  Frenoh  translation  by  L.  Leger,  Chronique  dite  de  Nestor,  1884, 
with  an  index  lf  which  is  half  a  commentary.] 

Lathi  ahd  Otrxb  Western  Sources 

Amatus  of  Salerno,  monk  of  Monte  Caasino  and  bishop  of  an  unknown  see, 
wrote  about  a.d.  1080  a  history  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  southern  Italy,  taking 
as  a  model  the  Historia  Langobardorum  of  Paul  the  Deacon.  We  do  not  possess 
the  work  in  its  original  shape,  but  only  in  a  faulty  French  translation,  made  per¬ 
haps  o.  1800  a.d.,  which  has  survived  in  a  single  Ms.  It  was  edited  for  the  first 
time,  and  not  well,  by  Champollion-Figeac  in  1835  (L’Ystoire  de  li  Normant  et  la 
Chronique  de  Robert  Viscart,  par  Aim6,  moine  de  Mont-Cassin),  but  has  been 
recently  edited  by  O.  Delaro,  1892.  The  work  is  divided  into  8  Books,  and  em¬ 
braces  the  history  of  the  Norman?,  from  their  first  appearance  in  Italy  to  a.d. 
1078.  14  It  is,”  says  Giesebrecht,  44  no  dry  monosyllabic  annalistic  account,  but 

a  full  narrative  of  the  conquest  with  most  attractive  details,  told  with  charming 
na'iceU.  Yet  Amatus  does  not  overlook  the  significance  of  the  events  which  he 
relates,  in  their  ecumenical  oontcxt.  His  view  grasps  the  contemporary  Norman 
conquest  of  England,  the  valiant  feats  of  the  French  knights  against  the  Saracens 
uf  Spain,  and  the  influence  of  Norman  mercenaries  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  In 
beginning  his  work  (which  he  dedicates  to  the  Abbot  Desiderius,  Robert  Guiscard's 
intimate  friend)  he  is  conscious  that  a  red  thread  runB  through  all  these  under¬ 
takings  of  the  knight-errants  and  that  God  has  some  special  purpose  in  His  dealings 
with  this  victorious  race.”  [For  criticism  of  the  work,  see  F.  Hirsch  in  Forschungen 
xor  deutschen  Geschiohto,  8,  p.  205  $qq.  (1868).] 

Amatus  was  unknown  to  Gibbon,  but  he  was  a  source  of  the  most  important 
works  which  Gibbon  used.  He  was  one  of  the  sources  of  the  poem  of  Wiujax  or 
Arum  (begun  o.  a.d.  1099,  finished  by  a.d.  1111),  who  also  utilised  the  Annals  of 
Bari.  Now  that  we  have  Amatus  (as  well  as  the  Annals  of  Bari)  the  value  of 
Wtlliam  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  he  used  also  a  lost  biography  of  Robert 
Guiscard.  [New  ed.  by  Wilmans,  in  Pertz,  Mon.  ix.  p.  239  *qq.] 

Amatus  was  also  a  source  of  GrorraKi  Malaterka,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
the  Normans  in  Sicily  (up  to  1099)  at  the  instance  of  Count  Roger  (b ee  above, 
Gibbon's  notes  in  chap.  lvi.).  TFor  the  relation  of  this  to  the  Anonymi  Vatic* ni 
Historia  Sicula,  see  A.  Henkel,  Die  Hist.  Sio.  dm  Anon.  Vat.  und  des  Gaufredus 
Mala  terra,  1*91.] 

Leo,  monk  and  librarian  of  Monte  Cassino,  afterwards  Cardinal-bishop  of 
Ostia  (died  1115),  wrote  a  chronicle  of  his  monastery,  which  he  carried  down  to 
a.d.  1075.  It  is  a  laudable  work,  for  which  ample  material  (discreetly  used  by 
Leo)  lay  in  the  library  of  the  monastery.  [Ed.  by  Wattcnbarh  in  Pert*.  Mon. 
rii.  p.  574  *qq.  Cp.  Balzani,  Le  cronache  Italians  nel  medio  evo,  p.  150  $qq. 
(1*84).]  The  work  was  continued  (e.  1140)  by  the  Deacon  Peter,  who  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Tnsculum,  as  far  as  the  year  1137.  [Ed.  Watten 
bach,  t b.  p.  727  j qq.) 

14  There  are  unfortunately  many  mistakes  in  the  reference*  to  the  nnmber*  of  the 
chapWra 
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Other  sources  (Annales  Bareness,  Ohron.  breve  Nortmannioum,  Ac.)  are 
mentioned  in  the  notes  of  chap.  lvi.  It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  no  good 
authority  for  the  name  “  Lupus  protospatharius,”  under  which  name  one  of  the 
Bari  chronioles  is  always  oited.  Contemporary  Beneventane  annals  are  preserved 
in  (1  Annales  Beneventani,  in  Pertz,  Mon.  iii.  p.  173  sqq .,  and  (2)  the  inoompUte 
Chronicon  of  the  Beneventane  Faloo  (in  Del  Befs  Cronisti,  voL  i.  p.  161  sqq.) ;  both 
of  which  up  to  1112  have  a  common  origin.  Op.  Giesebrecht,  Gesch.  der  deutaoben 
Kaiserzeit,  iii.  1069. 

The  credibility  of  the  history  of  Hugo  Falcandus  has  been  exhibited  in  some 
detail  by  F.  Hillger  (Das  Verhiltniss  dee  Hugo  Falcandus  zu  Bomuald  von  Salerno, 
1878),  and  Gibbon’s  high  estimate  seems  to  be  justified.  Gibbon  is  also  right  in 
rejecting  the  guess  of  Cldment  the  Benedictine  that  the  historian  is  to  be  identified 
with  Hugo  Foucault,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis  (from  1186-1197).  In  the  first  plaoe 
Foucault  would  never  be  Latinised  as  Falcandus.  In  the  second  plaoe,  the  only 
plausible  evidence  for  the  identification  does  not  bear  examination.  It  is  a  letter 
of  Peter  of  Blois  to  an  abbot  H.  of  St.  Denys  (Opera,  ed.  Giles,  ep.  116,  i.  p.  178), 
in  which  Peter  asks  his  correspondent  to  send  him  a  tractatus  quern  de  statu  aut 
potius  de  cam  vestro  in  Sicilia  descripsistis.  But  this  description  does  not  apply 
to  the  Historic  Sicula  of  Faloandus ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Sohroter  that  the 
correspondent  of  Peter  is  probably  not  Hugo  Foucault,  but  his  successor  in  the 
abbacy,  Hugo  of  Mediolanum.  Sohrdter  has  fully  refuted  this  particular  identiika- 
tion,  and  has  also  refuted  the  view  (held  by  Amari,  Freeman,  and  others)  that 
Faloandus  was  a  Norman  or  Frank.  On  the  contrary  Falcandus  was  probably  born 
in  Sicily,  which  he  knew  well,  especially  Palermo,  and  when  he  wrote  his  history, 
he  was  living  not  north  of  the  Alps  (for  he  speaks  of  the  Franks,  & o.,  as  transalpine, 
transmontani)  but  in  southern  Italy.  He  wrote  his  Historic  Sicula,  which  reaches 
from  1154  to  1169,  later  than  1169,  probably  (in  part  at  least)  alter  1181,  for  he 
speaks  (p.  272,  ed.  Muratori)  of  Alexander  III.  as  qui  tunc  Ramonas  praesidebat 
ecclesiae ,  and  Alexander  died  in  1181  (F.  Sohroter,  Uber  die  Heimath  des  Hugo 
Falcandus,  1880).  The  letter  to  Peter  of  Palermo  which  is  prefixed  to  the  History 
as  a  sort  of  dedication  seems  to  have  been  a  perfectly  independent  composition, 
written  immediately  after  the  death  of  William  the  Good  in  November,  1189,  and 
before  the  eleotion  of  Tancred  two  months  later.  [Opera  cit.  of  Schroter  and 
Hillger;  Freeman,  Historical  Essays,  3rd  ser. ;  and  op.  Holzaoh,  op.  cit .  above,  p. 
228,  note  145 ;  Del  Be,  preface  to  his  edition  (op.  above,  p.  228,  note  145).] 

Compared  with  Faloandus.  Bomuald,  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  is  by  no  means 
so  ingenuous.  Although  he  does  not  direotly  falsify  facts,  his  deliberate  omis¬ 
sions  have  the  effect  of  falsifying  history;  and  these  omissions  were  due  to  the 
desire  of  placing  the  Sicilian  court  in  a  favourable  light.  He  is  in  fact  a  court 
historian,  and  his  Annals  clearly  betray  it.  The  tendency  is  shown  in  his  cautious 
reserve  touching  the  deedB  and  polioy  of  the  cruel  and  ambitious  Chancellor  Maju 
Bomuald  was  related  to  the  royal  family  and  was  often  entrusted  with  confidential 
and  important  missions.  He  waB  a  strong  supporter  of  the  papacy,  but  it  has  beee 
remarked  that  he  entertained  “  national  ”  ideas — Italy  for  the  Italians,  not  for  the 
trans-  Alpines.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  skilled  in  medicine.  [Gp.  above,  p.  216. 
n.  Ill ;  p.  217,  n.  116.] 

On  the  diplomatic  documents  of  the  Norman  kings,  see  K.  A.  Kehr,  Die  Urkuc 
den  der  normannisch-Sizilisohen  KSnige,  1902. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  the  Gbsta  Francorum  was  unknown  even  to  those 
contemporary  writers  who  made  use  of  the  work.  Whatever  his  name  was,  k? 
seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Southern  Italy;  he  accompanied  the  Normac 
crusaders  who  were  led  by  Boemund,  across  the  Illyria  peninsula,  and  shared 
their  fortunes  till  the  end  of  1098,  when  he  separated  from  them  at  Antioch  an£ 
attached  himself  to  the  Provencals,  with  whom  he  went  on  to  Jerusalem.  Hr 
was  not  an  ecclesiastic  like  most  authors  of  the  age,  but  a  knight.  He  wrote 
his  history  from  time  to  time,  during  the  crusade,  according  as  he  had  leisure 
It  falls  into  eight  divisions,  each  concluded  \>j  Amen;  and  these  divisions  seem 
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to  mark  the  various  stages  of  the  oom  position ;  they  do  not  correspond  to  any 
artistic  or  logioal  distribution  of  the  work.  Having  finished  his  book  at  Jerusalem, 
the  author  deposited  it  there— perhaps  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — where 
it  oould  be,  and  was,  consulted  or  copied  by  pilgrims  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind. 
The  author  was  a  pious  and  enthusiastic  crusader,  genuinely  interested  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  object  of  the  enterprise  ;  he  entirely  sinks  his  own  individuality,  and  identifies 
himself  with  the  whole  company  of  his  fellows.  Up  to  the  autumn  of  1098  he  is  de¬ 
voted  to  his  own  leader  Boemund;  bat  after  o.  29  it  has  been  notioed  that  the 
laudatory  epithets  whioh  have  hitherto  attended  Boemnnd’s  name  disappear,  and, 
although  no  criticism  is  passed,  the  author  thus,  almost  unintentionally,  shows  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  selfish  quarrels  between  Boemund  and  Raymond,  and  has 
dearly  ceased  to  regard  Boemund  as  a  disinterested  leader.  No  written  sources  were 
used  by  the  author  of  the  Gesta  except  the  Bible  and  Sibylline  Oracles.  [See 
the  edition  by  H.  Hagenmeyer,  1889,  with  full  introduction  and  exegetioal  notes.] 

Tudebod  of  Sivrai,  who  himself  took  part  in  the  First  Crusade,  incorporated 
(before  a.d.  1111)  almost  the  whole  of  the  Gesta  in  his  Historia  de  Hieroeoly- 
tnitano  itinere ;  and  it  used  to  be  thought  that  the  Gesta  was  merely  an  abridged 
oopy  of  his  work.  The  true  relation  of  the  two  works  waB  shown  by  H.  von 
Sybel. 

The  Historia  belli  Sacri,  an  anonymous  work,  was  oompiled  after  aj>.  1181, 
from  the  Gesta  and  Tudebod.  The  works  of  Raymond  of  Agiles  and  Badulf  of 
Caen  were  also  used.  [Ed.  in  the  Recueil,  iii.  p.  169  sqq .]  The  Exrxnmo  contra 
Turoos,  o.  1094,  is  also  for  the  most  part  an  exoerpt  from  the  Gesta. 

Raymond  of  Agiles,  in  his  Historia  Francorum  qui  oeperunt  Jerusalem,  gives 
the  history  of  the  First  Crusade  from  the  Provencal  side.  It  Mas  been  shown  by 
Hagenmeyer  (Gesta  Francorum,  p.  50  sqq.)  that  he  made  use  of  the  Gesta ;  and 
Sybel,  who  held  that  the  two  works  were  entirely  independent,  remarks  on  the 
harmony  of  the  narratives.  Raymond  is  impulsive  and  gushing,  he  is  superstitions 
in  the  most  vulgar  sense  ;  but  his  good  faith  is  undoubted,  and  he  reproduces  truly 
his  impressions  of  events.  In  details  he  seems  to  be  very  a oo urate.  (See  the 
criticism  of  Sybel,  Gesoh.  des  ersten  Kreuzzuges,  ed.  2,  p.  15  sqq. ;  0.  Klein, 
Baimund  von  Aguilers,  1892.) 

Fulcher  of  Chartres  accompanied  the  host  of  Robert  of  Normandy  and 
Stephen  of  Blois  through  Apulia  and  Bulgaria  to  Nice*.  At  Marash  he  went  off 
with  Baldwin  against  Edessa,  and  for  events  in  Edessa  he  is  the  only  eye-witness 
among  the  western  historians  ;  but  from  the  moment  when  he  begins  to  be  of  unique 
value  for  Edeaaa,  he  becomes  of  minor  importance  for  the  general  oourse  of  the 
Crusade.  After  Godfrey's  death  he  accompanied  Baldwin,  the  new  king,  to  Jerusalem, 
and  remained  at  his  court.  His  work,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  down  as  a 
aortof  diary,  from  day  to  day  or  month  to  month,  is  of  the  highest  importance  for 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  from  the  accession  of  Baldwin  down  to  1127  where  it 
ends.  Fulcher  consulted  the  Gesta  for  the  events  of  the  First  Crusade,  of  whioh 
he  was  not  an  eye-witness.  (Cp.  Sybel,  op.  cit.  p.  46  sqq.  Hagenmeyer,  op.  cil.  p. 

Grinzi&T  (bom  a.d.  11531,  of  good  family,  became  abbot  of  Nogent  in  1104. 
In  his  Historia  quae  dicitur  Gesta  per  Francos,  he  has  thrown  the  Gesta  Francorum 
into  a  literary  form  and  added  a  good  deal  from  other  sources.  The  history  of  the 
First  Crusade  ceases  with  Bk.  6,  and  in  Bk.  7  he  has  oast  together  a  variety  of  notices 
connected  with  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  up  to  1104.  He  had  been  present  at  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  ho  was  personally  acquainted  with  Count  Robert  of  Flanders, 
from  whom  he  derived  some  pieces  of  information,  and  he  had  various  connexions 
throughout  France  which  were  useful  to  him  in  the  composition  of  his  book.  He 
is  conscious  of  his  own  importance,  and  proud  of  his  literary  style  ;  he  writes  with 
the  air  of  a  well  read  dignitary  of  the  Church.  (Cp.  Sybel,  op.  ctf.  p.  33  4.) 

Baldric,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Dol  in  1107,  was  of  a  very  different  character 
and  tamper  from  Guibert,  and  has  been  taken  under  the  special  protection  of  Sybel, 
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who  is  pleased  “  to  meet  snob  a  pure,  peaoeful,  and  oheerful  nature  in  times  so  stem 
and  warlike  ”.  Baldric  was  opposed  to  the  fashionable  asoetioism ;  he  lived  in  literary 
retirement,  enjoying  his  books  and  garden,  taking  as  little  a  part  as  he  oould  in 
the  ecclesiastical  strife  which  raged  around,  and  exercising  as  mildly  as  possible  hit 
archi  episcopal  powers.  He  died  in  1130.  His  His  tons  Jerusalem,  composed  in 
1108,  is  entirely  founded  on  the  Gesta, — the  work,  as  he  says,  of  nsscio  quit  com - 
pilator  (in  the  Prologue).  See  Sybel,  op.  cit.  p.  35  sqq. 

Of  little  value  is  the  compilation  of  Robert  the  Monk  of  Reims,  who  (some¬ 
time  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  12th  century)  undertook  the  task  of  translating 
the  Gesta  into  a  better  Latin  style  and  adding  a  notice  on  the  Council  of  Cler¬ 
mont.  It  has  been  shown  by  Sybel  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion 
that  Robert  took  part  in  the  Crusade  or  visited  the  Holy  Land ;  had  he  done  so,  be 
would  oertainly  have  stated  the  ciroumstanoe  in  his  Prologue.  (Sybel,  op.  cit.  p. 
44-6.) 


Of  Fulco,  who  wrote  au  account  in  hexameters  of  the  events  of  the  First 
Crusade  up  to  the  siege  of  Nioaaa,  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  and  was  acquainted  with  Gilo  who  continued  the  work.  His  account 
has  no  historical  value  ;  he  used  the  Gesta,  but  did  not  rifle  that  souroe  in  such  a 
wholesale  manner  as  Gilo  of  Touoy,  his  collaborator,  who  took  up  the  subject  at 
the  siege  of  Niosa.  Gilo,  who  calls  himself  : 

o  nomine  Parisiensis 
in oo la  Tuoiaci  non  infioiandus  alumnus, 

was  appointed  in  4121  bishop  of  TuBoulum,  and  oomposed  his  Libeling  de  via 
Hierosolymitana  between  1118  and  1121.  For  the  first  four  Books  he  used  Robert 
the  Monk  and  Albert  of  Aachen  as  well  as  the  Gesta  ;  for  Bks.  5  and  6  he  simply 
paraphrased  the  Gesta.  (Cp.  Hagenmeyer,  op.  cit .  p.  74-6.)  [Complete  ed.  in 
Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  155.] 

Ridulf  of  Caen  took  no  part  in  the  Crusade,  but  he  went  to  Palestine  soon 
afterwards  and  stood  iu  intimate  relations  with  Tancred.  After  Tancred’s  death 
he  determined  to  write  an  account  of  that  leader’s  exploits,  Gesta  T&neredi  in 
expeditione  Hierosolymitana,  which  he  dedicated  to  Amulf,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
For  all  that  ooncerns  Tancred  personally  his  statements  are  of  great  value,  but 
otherwise  he  has  the  position  merely  of  a  second-hand  writer  in  regard  to  the 
general  history  of  the  First  Crusade.  The  importance  of  his  information  about 
the  capture  of  Antioch  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sybel.  Hagenmeyer  has  made  it 
probable  that  he  used  the  Gesta.  [Ed.  in  Muratori,  Scr.  rer.  It.,  voL  5,  p.  285  sqq. ; 
Recueil,  iii.  p.  603  sqq.] 

The  chronicle  of  Albert  of  Aachen  contains  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  narratives  of  the  First  Crusade.  From  this  book,  says  Sybel,  we  hear  the  voke 
not  of  a  single  person,  but  of  regiments  speaking  with  a  thousand  tongues ;  we 
get  a  picture  of  western  Europe  as  it  was  shaken  and  affected  by  that  ecumenical 
event.  The  story  is  told  vividly,  uninterrupted  by  any  reflections  on  the  part 
of  the  author ;  who  is  profoundly  impressed  by  the  marvellous  character  of  the 
tale  whioh  he  has  to  tell ;  has  no  scruple  in  reporting  inconsistent  statements  ;  and 
does  not  trouble  himself  muoh  about  ohronology  and  topography.  But  the  canon 
of  Aaohen,  who  compiled  the  work  as  we  have  it,  in  the  third  decade  of  the  12tb 
century,  is  not  responsible  for  the  swing  of  the  story.  He  was  little  more  than  the 
copyist  of  the  history  of  an  unknown  writer,  who  belonged  to  the  Lotharingian 
orusadera  and  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  after  the  First  Crusade.  Thx» 
we  have,  in  Albert  of  Aachen,  the  history  of  the  Crusade  from  the  Lotharingian 
side.  The  unknown  author  probably  oomposed  his  history  some  time  after  the 
events ;  Hagenmeyer  has  shown  that  ho  has  made  use  of  the  Gesta.  [The  most 
important  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  Albert  is  the  monograph  of  Kugler,  Albert 
von  Aaohen,  1885,  whioh  is  to  be  supplemented  by  Kuhn’s  article  in  the  Netzes 
Archiv,  12,  p.  545  sqq.r  1887.] 
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The  Hierosolymita  (or  Libellus  de  expugnatione  Hierosolymiianal  of  Ein- 
hark,  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Aura  near  Kiseingen,  was  published  in  the 
Amplissima  Collectio  of  Martene  and  Durand  (vol.  5,  p.  511  sqq .),  where  it  might 
have  been  oonsulted  by  Gibbon,  but  be  does  not  seem  to  have  known  of  it.  Ekko- 
hard  went  overland  to  Constantinople  with  a  company  of  German  pilgrims  in  1101, 
sailed  from  the  Imperial  city  to  Joppa,  remained  six  weeks  in  Palestine,  and  started 
on  his  return  journey  before  the  year  was  out.  He  became  abbot  of  his  monastery 
and  died  in  1125.  His  Chronioon  Universale  is  a  famous  work  and  is  the  chief 
anthority  for  German  history  from  a.d.  1080  to  the  year  of  the  author’s  death.  The 
Hierosolymita  has  the  value  of  a  contemporary  work  by  one  who  had  himself  seen 
the  Holy  Land  and  the  Greek  Empire.  [Edited  in  Pertz,  Mon.  vi.  p.  265  sqq. ;  and 
by  Riant  in  the  Recneil,  vol.  5,  p.  1  sqq. ;  but  most  convenient  is  the  separate  edition 
of  Hagen meyer,  1877.  J 

Another  contemporary  writer  on  the  First  Crusade,  who  had  himself  vUited 
Palestine,  is  Cafaro  di  Caschifelone,  of  Genoa.  He  went  out  with  the  Genoese 
squadron  which  sailed  to  the  help  of  the  Crusadere  in  1100.  He  was  at  Jerusalem 
at  Easter  1101  and  took  part  in  the  sieges  of  Arsuf  and  Caesarea  in  the  same  year. 
He  became  afterwards  a  great  person  in  his  native  city,  was  five  times  consul,  com¬ 
posed  Annales  Genuenses,  and  died  in  1166.  His  work  De  Liberations  civitatum 
Orientis  was  not  accessible  to  Gibbon;  for  it  was  first  published  in  1859  by  L. 
Anaaldo  (Cronaoa  della  prima  Crociata,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Acts  of  the  SocieU  Ligure 
di  storia  pa  trie).  It  was  then  edited  by  Pertz,  Mon.  xviii.  p.  40  sqq. ;  and  in 
vol.  v.  of  the  Recneil  des  hi 8torie ns  des  oroisades.  Contents  :  chaps.  1-10  give  the 
events  of  the  First  Crusade  before  the  author's  arrival  on  the  scene;  c.  11  relates 
the  arrival  of  the  Genoese  fleet  at  Laodioea,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Lombard  expedi¬ 
tion  in  Asia  Minor  in  1101 ;  ohaps.  12-18  (in  the  edition  of  the  Recueil)  are  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Annales  Genuenses,  inserted  in  this  place  by  the  editor  Riant,  and 
describing  the  events  of  the  year  1100-1101  ;  chaps.  19-27  enumerate  the  towns  of 
Syria  and  their  distances  from  one  another  ;  describe  the  capture  of  Margat  in  1140 
by  the  Crusaders ;  a  naval  battle  between  the  Genoese  and  Greeks ;  and  the 
capture  of  Tortosa,  Tripolis,  and  other  places.  The  work  seems  never  to  have  been 
completed. 

For  the  authorship  of  the  Itinerarium  Peregri norum  et  Gesta  regis  Bicardi, 
aoe  above,  p.  867,  note  89.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  in  its  Latin  form  the 
work  is  not  an  original  composition,  but  is  a  very  free  elaboration  of  a  French 
poem  written  by  a  Norman  named  Ambrose,  in  rhyming  verses  of  seven  syllables. 
In  the  prologue  to  the  Latin  work  (p.  4,  ed.  Stubbs)  the  writer  says  nos  in  castris 
fuxsst  cum  sertpstmus  ;  but  we  should  expect  him  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  had 
first  written  his  account  in  Franoo- Gallic.  Nicholas  Trivet  (at  the  beginning  of 
the  14tb  cent)  distinctly  ascribes  the  Itinerarium  to  Richard  of  London,  Canon 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  (qui  itinerarium  regis  proaa  et  metro  seripsit)  ; 17  but  the 
contemporary  Chronioon  Terrae  Sanctac  (see  below)  states  that  the  Prior  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  of  London  caused  it  to  be  translated  from  French  into  Latin  (ex 
Galliea  lingua  in  Latinum  transferri  fecit). The  natural  inference  is  that 
Richard  the  Canon  transformed  the  rhymed  French  of  Ambrose  into  a  Latin  prose 
dress ;  but  it  is  not  evident  why  the  name  of  Ambrose  is  suppressed.  Nor  is  it  quite 
dear  whether  Trivet,  when  he  says  prosa  ft  mefro,  meant  the  French  vera  and 
the  Latin  prose,  or  whether  metro  refers  to  the  Latin  rhymes  which  are  occasion¬ 
ally  introduced  (chiefly  in  Bk.  I.)  in  the  Itinerarium.  [Extracts  from  the  Carmen 
Ambrosu  are  edited  by  F.  Liebcrmann  (1885)  in  Pertz,  Mon.  27,  582  tqq.  Bee 
WaStenbacb,  DenUchlands  GeschichtsqueUen,  ed.  6,  ii.  p.  816.] 

For  the  crusade  of  Richard  I.  Rali  h  of  Cooobsball’s  Chronioon  Anglican um 
U.n.  1066-1223)  is  an  important  authonty,  and  it  was  the  source  of  the  aooount  in 
Matthew  Paris.  Ralph,  who  was  abbot  of  the  Cistereian  Monastery  of  Coggashall,  in 
Essex,  diel  about  1228,  was  not  in  the  Holy  Land  himself,  but  he  obtained  his  in¬ 
formation  from  eye-witnesses  (e.g.  from  Hugh  de  Neville,  who  described  for  him  the 

17  StuhU,  Introduction,  p.  xli. 


»•  /A,  p.  zii. 
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episode  of  Joppa  in  Ang.  1192,  and  from  Anselm,  the  king's  chaplain).  [Edited  io 
the  Bolls  series  by  J.  Steven  Bon,  1876.] 

Another  contemporary  account  of  the  Third  Crusade  is  contained  in  the 
Chronioon  Terrae  Sanotae,  ascribed  without  any  reason  to  Ralph  of  Coggeshali. 
and  printed  along  with  his  Chronicle  in  Martene  and  Durand,  AmpL  Coll.  vol-  5,  and 
in  the  Rolls  series  (p.  209  sgq.).  An  independent  narrative,  derived  apparently  from 
a  crusader’s  journal,19  is  incorporated  in  the  Gesta  Henrici  IL  et  Ricardi  L,  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Benedict  of  Peterborough  (who,  though  he  did  not  compose 
the  work,  oaused  it  to  be  compiled).  [Edited  by  Stubbs  in  the  Rolls  series,  1867.} 
Material  for  Richard’s  Crusade  will  also  be  found  in  other  contemporary  English 
historians,  such  as  Ralph  de  Dioeto,  William  of  Newburgh,  <£o. 

William  of  Tyre  is  the  greatest  of  the  historians  of  the  Crusades  and  one  of 
the  greatest  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  bom  in  Palestine  in  1127 
and  became  archbishop  of  Tyre  in  1174.  A  learned  man,  who  had  studied  ancient 
Latin  authors  (whom  he  often  oitesl,  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted 
with  Arabio,  and  he  used  Arabic  books  to  compose  a  history  of  the  Saracens  from 
the  time  of  Mohammad  (see  his  Prologue  to  the  History  of  the  Crusades).  He 
was  always  in  close  contact  with  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  He  was  the  tutor  of  Baldwin  IV.,  and  vac 
made  Chanoellor  of  the  kingdom  by  that  king.  His  great  work  (Historia  reran 
in  partibus  transmarinis  gestarum)  falls  into  two  parts:  (1)  Books  1-15,  to  A.a 
1144 :  so  far  his  narrative  depends  on  “  the  relation  of  others  ”  (Bk.  16,  c.  1),  and 
he  has  used  (though  he  does  not  say  so)  the  works  of  earlier  writer*  (such  at 
Fulcher  of  ChartreB,  and  Albert  of  Aachen),  as  well  as  the  memories  of  older 
men  with  whom  he  was  acquainted;  but  his  judgment  is  throughout  entirelj 
independent.  (21  Books  16-23,  to  a.d.  1184 :  here  he  writes  as  a  contemporary 
eye-witness,  but  ne  is  careful  and  conscientious  in  informing  himself,  from  every 
possible  source,  oonoeming  the  events  which  he  relates;  and  he  is  remarkably 
cautious  in  his  statements  of  facts.  The  miraculous  seldom  plays  a  part  in  his 
story;  he  is  unfeignedly  pious,  but  he  seeks  an  earthly  explanation  of  every 
earthly  event.30  His  history,  along  with  the  Book  of  the  Assises,  is  the  chief 
material  for  forming  a  picture  of  the  Latin  colonies  in  Palestine.  Chronology, 
Sybel  remarks,  is  the  weak  side  of  his  work;  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  often 
spoiled  by  too  much  rhetoric.  It  was  translated  into  French  in  the  seoond  quarter 
of  the  13th  century.  [Inoluded  in  the  Reoueil,  Hist.  Ooc.,  vol.  i.  (1844).] 

The  work  of  William  of  Tyre  was  continued  in  French  by  Ernoul  (squire  of 
Balian,  lord  of  Ibelin ;  he  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Hittin  and  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem)  down  to  1229 ;  and  by  Bernard  (the  Treasurer  of  St.  Peter  at  Corbie) 
down  to  1231.  These  continuations  were  continued  by  anonymous  writers  down 
to  1277  ;  and  the  French  translation  of  William  along  with  the  continuations  was 
current  as  a  single  work  under  the  title  of  the  Chronique  d’Outremer,  or  L’Estoire 
de  iSracles.®  [The  Continuations  were  first  critically  examined  and  analysed  by 
M.  de  Mas-Latrie,33  who  edited  the  works  of  Ernoul  and  Bernard  (1871).  Edition 
of  Guillaume  de  Tyr  et  ses  Continuateurs,  by  P.  Paris,  2  vols.,  1879-60.] 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  charters  and  lettere  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  have  been  edited  under  the  title  Regesta  Regni  Hierosolymitani,  by 
Rfthrioht,  1893.  The  documents  bearing  on  the  First  Crusade  have  been  collected 
by  Hagenmeyer,  Epistol®  et  ohartn  ad  historians  primi  belli  saori  spectantes  qux 
supersunt  aevo  sequales  et  genuine,  1901.  The  numismatic  material  has  been 
collected  and  studied  by  M.  G.  Schlumberger :  Numismatique  de  l’Orient  Latin,  1878. 

Marshal  Villehardouin’s  Conquest  of  Constantinople  is,  along  with  Nicetas, 
the  main  guide  of  Gibbon  in  his  acoount  of  the  Fourth  Crusade.  Gibbon  thought 

19  Cp.  Stubbs,  Introd.  to  Itinerarium,  p.  xxxviii. 

30  Sybel,  Gesch.  des  ersten  Kreuzzuges,  ed.  2,  p.  120. 

31  An  absurd  title  taken  from  the  opening  sentence  of  William  of  lyre. 

88  Kasai  de  classification,  Ac.,  in  Bibl.  de  l’6oole  des  chartes,  S6r.  V.  t.  i.  38  sqq.,  140 
sqq.  (1860) ;  and  in  his  ed.  of  Eraonl  and  Bernard,  p.  478  sqq. 
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ami  it  has  been  generally  thought  till  late  years,  that  this  famous  book,  composed 
by  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  moderate  of  the  Crusaders,  was  a  perfectly  naive  and 
candid  narrative,  partial  indeed  to  the  conduct  of  the  conquerors,  but  still — when 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  point  of  view — a  faithful  relation  of  facts  with¬ 
out  an  arritre  pen&be.  But,  if  there  are  some  who,  like  his  editor  M.  de  Wailly, 
■till  maintain  the  unblemished  candour  of  Villehardouin  as  an  author,  reoent 
criticism  in  the  light  of  new  evidence  leaves  hardly  room  for  reasonable  doubt 
that  Villehardouin’ s  work  was  deliberately  intended  to  deceive  the  European 
public  as  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  Fourth  CruBade.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  Villehardouin  was  behind  the  scenes ;  he  represents  the  expedition  against 
Constantinople  as  an  accidental  diversion,  which  was  never  intended  when  the 
Crusade  was  organized  ;  and  therefore  his  candour  can  be  rescued  only  by  proving 
that  the  episode  of  Constantinople  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  diversion. 
But  the  facts  do  not  admit  of  such  an  interpretation.  During  the  year  which 
elapsed  between  the  consent  of  the  Venetian  Republic  to  transport  the  Crusaders 
and  the  time  when  the  Crusaders  assembled  at  Venice  (a.d.  1201-2),  the  two 
most  important  forces  concerned  in  the  enterprise — Venice  and  Boniface  of  Mont- 
frrat — had  determined  to  divert  the  Crusade  from  its  proper  and  original  purpose.  • 
Venice  had  determined  that,  wherever  the  knights  sailed,  they  should  not  sail  to  the 
plaoe  whither  she  had  undertaken  to  transport  them,  namely  to  the  shores  of  Egypt. 
For  in  the  oonme  of  that  eventful  year  she  made  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  pledging  herself  that  Egypt  should  not  be  invaded.  And  on  his  part, 
Boniface  of  Montferrat  had  arranged  with  the  Emperor  Philip  and  Alexins  that 
the  swords  of  the  Crusaders  should  be  employed  at  Constantinople.  (For  all  this 
see  above,  p.  400-1,  n.  51  and  53,  and  p.  404,  n.  63.)  On  these  facts,  which  were  ol 
the  first  importance,  Villehardouin  says  not  a  word ;  and  one  cannot  hesitate  to 
conclude  that  his  silence  is  deliberate.  In  fact,  his  book  iB,  as  has  been  said,  an 
“  official  ”  version  of  the  disgraceful  episode.  The  Fourth  Crusade  shocked  public 
opinion  in  Europe ;  men  asked  how  such  a  thing  had  befallen,  how  the  men  who 
had  gone  forth  to  do  battle  against  the  infidels  had  been  drawn  aside  from  their 
pious  purpose  to  attaok  Christian  states.  The  story  of  Villehardouin,  a  studied 
suppression  of  the  truth,  was  the  answer.  [Mas-Latrie  and  Riant  take  practically 
this  point  of  view,  which  has  been  presented  well  and  moderately  by  E.  Pears  in 
his  Fall  of  Constantinople  (an  excellent  work),  1885.  J.  Tessier,  La  diversion  sur 
Zara  el  Constantinople  (1884),  defends  Villehardouin.  Cp.  also  L.  Streit's  Vene- 
dig  und  die  Wendung  do*  vierten  Kreuzzuges  gegen  Constantinopel ;  and  W. 
Norden,  Der  vierte  Krenzzug  im  Rahmen  der  Beziehungen  dee  Abendlandes  zu 
Byxans,  181)8. — Editions :  by  N.  de  Wailly,  3rd  ed.,  1882  ;  E.  Bouchet,  2  vols.,  1891.] 

Besides  Gunther's  work,  which  Gibbon  used  (see  p.  401,  note  54),  some  new 
source*  on  the  Fourth  Crusade  have  been  made  accessible.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  work  of  Robkbt  de  Clary,  Li  estoires  de  ohiaus  qui  conquisent 
Constanti noble  ;  which,  being  “  non-official,"  supplies  us  with  a  check  on  Ville¬ 
hardouin.  [Printed  by  Riant  in  1868  and  again  in  1871,  but  in  so  few  copies  that 
neither  issue  oould  be  properly  called  an  edition.  Edited  (1873)  by  Hopf  in  his 
Chroniques  Gr4oo-ro manes,  p.  1  tqq.] 

Another  contemporary  account  is  preserved,  the  Devastatio  Constantino  pijlj- 
taxa,  by  an  anonymous  Frank,  and  is  an  official  diary  of  the  Crusade.  [Pertz, 
Mon.  xvi.  p.  9  tqq. ;  Hopf,  Chrou.  Grtfoo-ro manes,  p.  86  tqq.] 

The  work  of  Moncads,  which  Duaange  and  Gibbon  used  for  the  history  of  the 
Catalan  expedition,  is  merely  a  loose  compilation  of  the  original  Chronicle  of 
Kamos  Montanso,  who  was  not  only  a  contemporary  but  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Catalan  Grand  Company.  A  Catalonian  of  good  family,  born  at 
Peralada,  in  1255,  he  went  to  reside  at  Valencia  in  1276,  witnessed  the  French 
invasion  of  Philip  the  Bold  in  1285,  and  in  1300  set  sail  for  Hicily  and  attached 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Roger  de  Flor,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  east.  He 
returned  to  the  west  in  1308  ;  died  and  was  buried  at  Valencia  about  1336.  The 
aooount  of  the  doings  of  the  Catalans  in  the  east  is  of  oourse  written  from  tbeir 
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point  of  view ;  and  the  adventurer  passes  lightly  over  their  pillage  and  oppression. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  period.  [Most  recent  edition  of  the 
original  Catalan,  by  J.  Corolen,  1886  ;  conveniently  consulted  in  Buchon's  French 
version,  in  Chroniques  ^trangdres  (1860).  Monographs:  A.  Bubi6  y  IAuch,  La 
expedieion  y  domin&cion  de  los  Catalanes  en  oriente  juzgedas  por  los  Griegoi, 
1883,  and  Los  Navarros  en  Grecia  y  el  ducado  Catalan  de  Atenas  en  La  6poca  de 
su  invasion,  1886  (this  deals  with  a  later  period) ;  G.  Sohlumberger,  Expedition  de* 
44  Almugavares  ”  on  routiers  eatalans  en  Orient,  1903.] 


Oriental  Sources 

[Extracts  from  the  writers  mentioned  below,  and  others,  will  be  found  in  voL 
iv.  of  Michaud’s  Bibliothdque  dee  Croisades  (1829),  translated  and  arranged  by  M. 
Beinaud.] 

Imad  ad- Dim  al-Katib  al-Ispahani  was  born  at  Ispahan  in  a.d.  1125,  and  studied 
at  Baghdad.  He  obtained  civil  service  appointments,  but  fell  into  disfavour  and 
was  imprisoned ;  after  which  he  went  to  Damascus,  where  Nur  ad- Din  was  ruling. 
He  became  the  friend  of  prince  Saladin,  and  was  soon  appointed  secretary  of  state 
under  Nur  ad-Din,  but  after  this  potentate's  death  his  position  was  precarious,  and 
he  set  out  to  return  to  Baghdad.  But  hearing  of  Saladin’s  successes  in  Egypt  be 
went  baok  to  Damascus  and  attaohed  himself  to  his  old  friend.  After  Saladin 'i 
death  (a.d.  1193)  he  withdrew  into  private  life.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Crusade* 
with  the  affected  title :  Historia  Cossioa  [Coss  was  a  contemporary  of  Mohammad' 
de  expngnatione  Codsica  [that  is,  Hierosolymitana],  of  which  extracts  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  Sohnltens;  he  also  wrote  a  History  of  the  Seljuks.  See  Wiistenfeld, 
Arabische  Geschichtschreiber,  no.  284. 

Baha  ad- Dim  (the  name  is  often  corrupted  to  Bohadin)  was  born  in  1145  at 
M5sil,  and  became  professor  there  in  1174  in  the  college  founded  by  Kamil  ad- 
Dln.  In  1188  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  on  his  way  back  visited 
Damascus,  where  Saladin  sent  for  him  and  offered  him  a  professorship  at  Cairo. 
This  he  deolined,  but  he  afterwards  took  service  under  Saladin  and  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  army  and  to  a  high  official  post  at  Jerusalem.  After  Saladin’s  death 
he  was  made  judge  of  Aleppo,  where  he  founded  a  oollege  and  mosque,  and  a  school 
for  teaching  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet.  He  died  in  1234.  His  biography  of 
Saladin  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  for  the  Third  Crusade,  and  the  most 
important  source  for  the  life  of  Saladin.  [Edited  with  French  translation  in  voL 
iii.  of  the  Becueil  dee  historiens  des  Croisades,  Hist.  Or.  (Here  too  will  be  found  a 
notice  of  the  author’s  life  by  Ibn  Khallikan.)  Translation  (unsoholarly)  published 
by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1897.] 

Abu  1-Hasan  All  Ibm  al-Athir  was  bom  a.d.  1160.  He  studied  at  Mosil  and 
was  there  when  Saladin  besieged  it  in  1186.  He  was  in  Syria  about  1189,  so  that 
he  saw  something  of  the  Third  Crusade.  But  he  was  a  man  of  letters  and  took 
little  part  in  public  affairs.  He  wrote  (1)  a  history  of  the  Atabegs  of  Mosil  and  (2) 
a  universal  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  a.d.  1231.  The  part  of  this 
Beoond  work  bearing  on  the  Crusades,  from  a.d.  1098  to  1190,  will  be  found  in  the 
Becneil,  Hist.  Or.  vol.  i.  p.  189  sqq. ;  and  on  the  author’s  life  seeib.  p.  752  sqq. 
The  history  of  the  Atabegs  is  published  in  the  2nd  part  of  vol.  ii. 

Kamal  ad-Din  ibn  al-Adim,  born  c.  a.d.  1192,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
cadhis  of  Aleppo.  Having  studied  at  Baghdad  and  visited  Damascus,  Jerusalem, 
Ac.,  he  became  judge  of  Aleppo  himself,  and  afterwards  vizier.  When  the  Tartan 
destroyed  the  place  in  a.d.  1260,  he  fled  to  Egypt.  He  wrote  a  History  of  his  native 
city,  and  part  of  this  is  the  B4cit  de  la  premiere  oroisade  et  des  quatorze  anuses 
snivantes,  published  in  Defr4mery,  M&noires  d’histoire  oriental©,  1854.  [Becueil 
des  hist,  des  Croisades,  Hist.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  577  sqq.] 
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Abfi-l-Kiiim  Abd  ab-RabmIn  (called  AbA  Sh&ma,  “  father  of  moles  **)  was 
born  in  Damascus  a.d.  1903  and  assassinated  a.d.  1266.  He  wrote  Liber  duorum 
hortorum  de  historia  duorom  regnorum,  a  hiatorj  of  the  reigns  of  Nur  ad-Din 
mod  Saladin,  which  is  edited  by  Quatremftre  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Beeneil  dee  hiat.  dee 
Croisades,  Hist.  Or. 

Jalal  ad- Din  (a.d.  1207-1298)  was  born  at  Hamah  in  Syria  and  afterwards  went 
to  Egypt,  where  he  was  a  witness  of  the  invasion  of  Lonis  IX.  He  visited  Italy 
(1360)  as  the  ambassador  of  the  Saltan  Baybara  to  King  Manfred.  He  was  a 
teeeher  of  Abu-l-Fida,  who  lands  his  wide  knowledge.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Ayyubid  lords  of  Egypt.  The  work  which  Beinand  used  for  Michand’s  Biblioth&que 
dee  Croisades  is  either  part  of  this  history  or  a  separate  work. 

Abu-l-Fida,  born  at  Damascus  a.d.  1273,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  lords  of 
Ffamih  (a  side  branch  of  the  Ayyubids).  He  was  present  at  the  conquest  of  Tri- 
polls  in  a.d.  1289  and  at  the  siege  of  Acre  (which  fell  a.d.  1291) ;  and  he  joined  in 
the  military  expeditions  of  his  oousin  Mahmud  II.  of  Hamah.  He  took  part  also 
in  the  expeditions  of  the  Egyptian  Sultan,  to  whom  he  was  always  loyal.  In  a.d. 
1310  be  received  himself  the  title  of  sultan,  as  lord  of  Hamah.  But  in  this  new 
dignity,  which  he  was  reluctant  to  acoept,  he  need  to  go  every  year  to  Cairo  to 
present  gifts  to  his  liege  lord.  He  died  in  a.d.  1382,  having  ruled  Hamah  for 
eleven  years.  His  great  work,  Compendium  historiae  generis  humani,  came  down 
to  a*d.  1829.  (The  first  or  pre-Mohammadan  part  has  been  edited  with  Lat.  tr.  by 
Fleischer  in  1831 ;  the  second,  or  Life  of  Mohammad — ed.  by  Gagnier,  1723 — was 
translated  into  French  by  M.  des  Vergers,  1837.)  The  post-Mohammadan  part  of 
this  work  was  edited  by  Retake  in  5  vols.  under  the  title  Annales  Moelemioi,  with 
L*t»  transl.  (1789-1794) ;  Gibbon  had  aooess  to  extracts  in  the  Anctarium  to  the 
Vita  Saladini  of  Schultens  (1732).  A  summary  of  Abu-l-Fida’s  account  of  the 
Cniaades  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Reoueil,  Hist.  Or.  [F.  Wilken,  Corn- 
men  tail  o  de  bellorum  oura  ex  Abulf.  hist.,  1798.] 

A  Urge  number  of  extracts  from  Armenian  writers,  bearing  on  the  Crusades, 
are  published  with  French  translation  by  DoUnrier  in  the  Reoueil  des  historians 
das  Croisades,  Doc.  Arm.  tome  i.  Among  these  is  the  Chronologioal  Table 
(a.d.  1076-1307)  of  Haitcm  (p.  469  sqq.),  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
princes  of  Lampron,  and  became  Count  of  Conroy  (Gorigos).  He  became  a  monk 
of  the  Praermonstratensian  order  in  1306  and  went  to  Cyprus.  He  visited  Clement 
V.  at  Avignon,  and  Gibbon  refers  to  the  History  of  the  Tartars,  whioh  he  dictated, 
aft  the  Pope's  request,  in  French  to  Nicolas  Faloonl,  who  immediately  translated  it 
into  Latin.  This  work  of  **  Hsyt bonus  ’*  is  extant  in  both  forms.  Among  the 
ofthsr  sources  included  in  this  collection  of  DuUorier  may  be  mentioned  :  a  rhymed 
chronicle  on  the  kings  of  Little  Armenia,  by  Yah  ram  of  Edeesa,  of  the  18th  ocnt. 
/ p.  493  a qq.) ;  works  of  St.  Narses  of  Lampron  (born  1168) ;  extracts  from  Cyriao 
(Guirmgos)  of  Gant  sac  (born  1201-2),  who  wrote  a  history  of  Armenia**  from  the 
time  of  Gregory  Illuminator  to  1269-70.  There  are  also  extracts  from  the  ohronide 
of  Bawukx.  of  Ani,  which  reached  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  1177-8  (p.  447 
a??.),  and  from  its  continuation  op  to  1339-40:  this  ohronicle  was  published  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  Mai  and  Zohrab,  1818,  whioh  is  reprinted  in  Migne’s  Patr.  Gr. 
19,  p.  599  »qq.  But  the  best  known  of  these  Armenian  authors  is  Matthkw  of 
Edsesa,  whose  chronicle  covers  a  century  and  three  quarters  (a.d.  963-1136).  We 
know  nothing  of  the  author's  Life,  except  that  he  flourished  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  12th  oentury.  His  work  is  interesting  as  well  as  valuable ;  his  style  simple, 
without  elegance  and  art ;  for  he  was  a  man  without  much  culture  and  had  probably 
raad  little.  He  depended  much  on  oral  information  (derived  from  “  old  men  ") ; 
hot  be  has  preserved  a  couple  of  original  documents  (one  of  them  is  a  letter  of  the 
Emperor  Tslmisoes  to  an  Armenian  king,  e.  16).  He  is  an  ardent  Armenian  patriot ; 

■This  baa  been  translated  (along  with  s  tenth  orntnry  historian,  L\  htamwof  Edema) 
by  Brrsrt,  1870-1. 
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he  hates  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Turks,  and  he  isf  not  without  good  cause,  latter 
against  the  Frank  conquerors.  [French  translation  by  Dulaurier  (along  with  the 
Continuation  by  the  priest  Gregory  to  a.d.  1164),  1856,  in  the  Biblioth&que  hist 
Armdnienne.  Extracts  in  the  Beoueil,  p.  1  sqq.] 

Coins.  W.  Wroth,  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  [of  the  Vandals,  Ostrogoths  tad 
Lombards,  and]  of  the  Empires  of  Thessalonioa,  Nioaa,  and  Trebizond,  in  the 
British  Museum,  1911. 

Modkrn  Works.  Finlay,  History  of  Greeoe,  voIb.  ii.-iv. ;  Hopl,  Grieehisch* 
Gesohiohte  (in  Ersoh  und  Gruber,  Enzyklopadie,  sub  Griechenl&nd) ;  Gregoro- 
viuB,  Gesohiohte  der  Stadt  Athen  im  Mittelalter,  1897 ;  Banke,  Weitgeechichte,  vol 
8.  For  military  history :  C.  Oman,  History  of  the  Art  of  War,  vol.  2,  books  iv.  tod 
v.  For  papal  diplomacy  from  eleventh  to  fifteenth  oentury :  W.  Norxlen,  Dt* 
Papsttum  und  Byzanz,  1908. 

For  the  eoolesiastical  schism  in  <the  eleventh  oentury :  L.  Brdhier,  Le  sabiim* 
orientale  du  xi©  si&sle,  1899 ;  J.  Dr&seke,  Psellos  und  seine  Anklageschrifs  gagw 
den  Patriarohen  Michael  Kerularios,  in  Zeitsohrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theology 
48,  194  sqq.,  362  sqq.  (1905). 

For  the  Normans :  G.  de  Blasiis,  La  insurrezione  puglieee  e  la  oonquiftt 
Normanna  nel  secolo  xi.,  1864 ;  J.  W.  Barlow,  The  Normans  in  Southern  Italy. 
1886 ;  O.  Delaro,  Les  Normands  en  Italie,  1888 ;  L.  von  Heinemann,  Gesohiohte 
der  Normannen  in  Unter-Italien  und  Sizilien,  vol.  i.,  1893  ;  F.  Chalandon,  Histoire 
de  la  Normandie  en  Italie  et  en  Sioile,  2  vols.,  1907.  See  also  J.  Gay,  L'ltali? 
mdridionale  et  l’empire  byzantin,  1904;  E.  Caspar,  Roger  H.  (1101-1154)  onddi# 
Griindung  der  normannisoh-sizilischen  Monarchic,  1904. 

For  the  Crusades  :  F.  Wilken,  Gesoh.  der  Kreuzziige,  7  vols.,  1807-32  ;  Michaud 
Histoire  des  Croisadee  (in  6  vols.),  1825  (Eng.  tr.  in  3  vols.,  by  W.  Robson,  1852)  ; 
H.  von  Sybel,  Gesohiohte  des  ersten  Kreuzzuges,  1881  (ed.  2) ;  B.  von  Kugler 
Gesohiohte  der  Kreuzziige,  1880,  and  Studien  zur  Gesoh.  des  2ten  Kreuzzoge?. 
1866  ;  Rdhrioht,  Gesohiohte  des  Kdnigreiohs  Jerusalem,  1898 ;  Gesohiohte  des  erstcc 
Kreuzzuges,  1901 ;  H.  Prutz,  Kulturgesohiohte  der  Kreuzziige,  1883 ;  Archer  and 
Kingsford,  The  Crusades ;  G.  Le  Strange,  Palestine  under  the  Muslims,  1890 ;  W. 
B.  Stevenson,  The  Crusades  in  the  East,  1907  (in  this  work  the  Crusades  are  treated 
as  part  of  eastern  history,  and  there  are  valuable  corrections  of  the  chronology) : 
L.  Brdhier,  L’Eglise  et  P  Orient  au  moyen  Age :  Les  Croisades,  1907.  See  aho 
Chalandon’s  monograph  on  Alexius  Comnenus,  referred  to  above,  vol.  v.  p.  242,  t. 
71.  For  Frederick  Barbarossa :  K.  Zimmert,  Der  Friede  zn  Adrianopel  (Februai 
1190)  in  Byzantinisohe  Zeitsohrift,  11,  303  sqq.,  1902,  and  Der  deu tech- byxantiniseh? 
Konflikt  vom  Juli  1189  bis  Februar  1190,  »6.  12,  42  sqq.,  1903.  For  the  crusade  o i 
Louis  IX. :  Davis,  The  Invasion  of  Egypt  in  1249,  by  Louis  IX.,  1898.  For  t be 
Knights  of  St.  John :  I.  Delaville  le  Roulx,  Les  Hospitaliers  en  Terre  Sainte  et  i 
Chypre  (1100-1310),  1904.  For  the  institutions  and  organisation  of  the  Kingdom : 
G.  Dodu,  Hist,  des  institutions  monarchiques  dans  le  royaume  la  tin  de  Jer.,  1894. 

For  the  Latin  Empire  of  Romania :  E.  Gerland,  Gesohiohte  des  lateiniscbea 
Kaiserreiohes  von  Konstantinopel,  Iter  Toil,  1905.  For  the  Latin  States  founded  is 
Greeklands  after  1204  :  Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  The  Princes  of  Aohaia  and  the  Chremicte 
of  Morea,  A  Study  of  Greeoe  in  the  Middle  AgeB,  2  vols.,  1907  ;  W.  Miller,  The  Latim 
in  the  Levant,  A  History  of  Frankish  Greeoe  (1204-1566),  1908.  See  also  G.  Caro. 
Genoa  und  die  Maohte  am  Mittelmeer  (1257-1311),  2  vols.,  1895,  1899.  For  smaller 
monographs,  see  below,  Appendix  18. 

For  the  Empire  of  Nictea  :  A.  M61iarak&s,  *1  trropla  rov  BcunAcfow  rrjf  Hutaias  csi 
tow  AfcrTordroy  tt)t  *Hir« ipov  (1204-1261),  1898;  1.  B.  Pappadopoulos ,  Theodore 
II.  Lasoaris,  Empereur  de  Niode,  1908 ;  A.  Heisenberg,  Kaiser  Johannes  Batatscf 
der  Barmherzige,  Sine  mittelgrieohisohe  Legende,  in  Byzantinisohe  Zeitsohrift,  14. 
160  sqq.,  1905.  The  general  history  of  the  Greek  Empire  in  the  13th  and  14th  cm 
tunes  is  reviewed  in  the  first  chapters  of  E.  Pears,  The  Destruction  of  the  G tmk 
Empire,  1903. 
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3.  SARACEN  COINAGE— (P.  0) 

The  following  aooouni  of  the  introduction  of  a  separate  coinage  by  the  Omay- 
ymds  is  taken  from  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole’s  Goins  and  MedalB,  p.  164  sqq . 

M  It  took  the  Arabs  half  a  century  to  discover  the  need  of  a  separate  coinage  of 
their  own.  At  first  they  were  oontent  to  borrow  their  gold  and  copper  ourrency 
from  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  they  had  driven  out  of  Syria,  and  their  silver 
ooins  from  the  Saasanian  kings  of  Persia,  whom  they  had  overthrown  at  the  battles 
of  Kadisia  and  Nehavend.  The  Byzantine  gold  served  them  till  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  the  Flight,  when  a  new,  but  theologically  unsound  and  consequently 
wranescent,  type  was  invented,  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  reigning  Khalif  instead  of 
that  of  He  radius,  and  Arabic  instead  of  Greek  inscriptions.  So,  too,  the  Saasanian 
silver  pieces  were  left  unaltered,  save  for  the  addition  of  a  governor’s  name  in 
Pehlvi  letters.  The  Khalif  ’Aly  or  one  of  his  lieutenants  Beems  to  have  attempted 
to  inaugurate  a  purely  Muslim  coinage,  exactly  resembling  that  which  was  after¬ 
wards  adopted ;  but  only  one  example  of  this  issue  is  known  to  exist,  in  the  Paris 
collection,  together  with  three  other  silver  ooins  struck  at  Damascus  and  Merv  be¬ 
tween  a.h.  60  and  70,  of  a  precisely  similar  type.  These  four  coins  are  clearly 
early  and  ephemeral  attempts  at  the  introduction  of  a  distinctive  Mohammadan 
coinage,  and  their  reoent  discovery  in  no  way  upsets  the  received  Muslim  tradition 
that  it  was  the  Khalif  ’Abd-El-Melik  who,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  76  (or,  on  the 
cvidenoe  of  the  ooins  themselves,  77),  inaugurated  the  regular  Muslim  coinage  whioh 
was  thenceforward  issued  from  all  the  mints  of  the  empire,  so  long  as  the  dynasty 
endured,  and  whioh  gave  its  general  character  to  the  whole  ourrency  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Islam.  The  copper  ooinage  founded  on  the  Byzantine  passed  through  more  and 
earlier  phases  than  the  gold  and  silver,  but  it  always  held  [an]  insignificant  place  in 
the  Muslim  ourrenoy.  .  .  ." 

The  gold  and  silver  ooins  of  ’Abd-El-Melik  “  both  bear  the  same  formula  of 
faith  :  on  the  obverse,  in  the  area, 1  There  is  no  god  but  God  alone,  He  hath  no 
partner  ’ ;  around  which  is  arranged  a  marginal  inscription,  4  Mohammad  is  the 
apostle  of  God,  who  sent  him  with  the  guidance  and  religion  of  truth,  that  he 
might  make  it  triumph  over  all  other  religions  in  spite  of  the  idolaters,'  the  gold 
•topping  at 4  other  religions '.  This  inscription  occurs  on  the  reverse  of  the  silver 
instead  of  the  obverse,  while  the  date  inscription,  whioh  is  found  on  the  reverse 
of  the  gold,  appears  on  the  obverse  of  the  silver.  The  reverse  area  declares  that 
*  God  is  One,  God  is  the  Eternal :  He  begetteth  not,  nor  is  begotten ' ;  here  the  gold 
ends,  but  the  silver  continues, 4  and  there  is  none  like  onto  Him  ’.  The  margin  of 
the  gold  runs,  4  In  the  name  of  God  :  the  DtnAr  was  struck  in  the  year  seven  and 
seventy ' ;  the  silver  substituting  4  Dirhem  ’  for  4  DlnAr,’  and  inserting  the  place  of 
issue  immediately  after  the  word  Dirhem,  e.p., 4  Ei-Andalus  («.«.  Andalusia)  in  the 
year  116’.  The  mint  is  not  given  on  the  early  gold  ooins,  probably  because  they 
were  usually  struck  at  the  Khalifa  aapital,  Damascus. 

44  These  original  dtnirs  (a  name  formed  from  the  Roman  denarius)  and  dirhems 
(drachms)  of  the  Khalif  of  Damascus  formed  the  model  of  all  Muslim  coinages  for 
many  centuries ;  end  their  respective  weights — 65  and  48  grains — served  as  the 
standard  of  all  subsequent  issues  up  to  comparatively  reoent  times.  The  finest  was 
about  *979  gold  in  the  dhi&rs,  and  '960  to  *970  silver  in  the  dirhem.  The  Moham- 
ooinage  was  generally  very  pure.  ...  At  first  ten  dirhems  went  to  the  dlnAr, 
but  the  relation  varied  from  age  to  age." 

Thus  the  dlnir  of  the  Omayyad  Caliphs,  weighing  on  the  average  65*8  grains 
of  almost  pure  gold,  was  worth  about  11s.  6d.  In  later  times  there  were  double 
dinars,  and  under  the  Omayyads  there  were  thirds  of  a  dinar,  which  weighed  less 
than  half  a  dirhem. 

As  to  a  coin  which  Gibbon  supposes  (p.  5,  note  9)  to  be  preserved  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library,  Mr.  8.  Lane-Pools  kindly  informed  me  that  no  such  coin  exists  there. 
••  The  Wisil  ooins  there  preeenred  were  acquired  long  after  Gibbon’s  time  and 
none  has  ths  date  88  a. a.  There  is  a  dirhem  of  that  year  in  the  British  Museum 
weighing  44*6  grains.  [8.  Lane- Pools,  Catalogue  of  Mohammadan  Coins  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  1888 ;  Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  i. 
no.  174  (1875).  j  " 
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3.  THE  THEMES  OF  THE  BO  MAS  EMPIRE — TP.  63.  70  *fq\ 


[Modem  investigations  :  Rem  bead,  L'empire  grec  an  fiueme  p.  175 

Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  voL  iL,  p.  339  wqq. ;  Diehl,  L  orm  ae  in  nfgim*  i*- 
themes  dans  lT empire  bysantin  fin  Etudes  d’his&otre  dn  moyen  Age  dedieee  a  Gabr* 
Mon od,  1896) ;  Schlomberger,  Sigillographie  byxantLne,  passim..  18*54  :  Gtiuz.  l*» 
Genesis  der  byzantinischen  Tbemenrerfassong,  ikbhandlungen  der  kdn.  Giirinr*" 
der  Wissensehaften,  phiL-hist.  Cl.  xviii.,  1899 ;  Brooks,  Arable  Lints  of  the  Brauns 
Themes,  Jonmal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  xxi.  p.  67  iqq^  1901 ;  Kohakovski,  Kt^w 
themakh  vizantiiskoi  imperii,  Izbornik  Kievakii,  25,  No.  xL,  1904.  7 

In  the  eighth  century  we  find  the  Empire  divided  into  a  number  of  tkcau 
each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  itraUgo*.  Not  only  the  title  of  the  governor,  er 
the  word  theme  (01/to,  a  regiment)  shows  their  military  origin.  These  th*x-- 
originated  in  the  seventh  century.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  century  w«  fiaia 
empire  consisting  of  a  number  of  large  military  provinces,  not  yet  called  tkesu 
bat  probably  known  as  vrpenryi au  We  have  no  official  list  of  them :  bn:  tm 
literary  notices  we  can  reconstruct  an  approximate  list  of  the  provinces  c,  7& 
a.d.  : — 1 


1.  The  Armeniacs. 

2.  The  Anatolies. 

3.  The  Opsikion. 

4.  The  Marines. 

6.  Thrace. 


6.  The  Helladica. 

7.  Italy. 

8.  Sicily. 

9.  Africa. 


We  have  to  consider  first  how  this  system  originated,  and  secondly  how  it  devekwa 
into  the  system  of  themes  which  we  find  two  centuries  later.  The  origin  sci  at 
velopment  np  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  have  been  worked  out  most  fui£  h 
Gelzer  in  the  admirable  work  named  above. 

The  identification  of  the  strat&goi  of  the  seventh  century  with  the 
militum  of  the  sixth  century  gives  the  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  thematic  systei 
(This  was  pointed  oat  in  Bury’s  Later  Roman  Empire,  ii.  346-8.)  The  strategy  . 
the  Armeniacs  is  the  magister  militum  of  Armenia,  instituted  by  Justinian; 
strat^gos  of  the  Anatolies  is  the  magister  militum  per  Orientexn  ;  the  “  eousi '  i 
the  Opsikians  corresponds  to  the  mag.  mil.  praesentalis;1  the  stnUegoe  of  Thru 
is  the  mag.  mil.  per  Thraciam  ;  the  strat&gos  of  the  Helladics  is  probably  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  mag.  mil.  per  lllyricom.  The  znagistri  militum  of  Africa  ami  lx? 
remain  under  the  title  of  exarchs.  The  maritime  provinces  arose  probe  tty.  u 
Diehl  attractively  suggests,  from  the  province  of  Caria,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  the  Cy 
©lades  and  Scythia,  instituted  by  Justinian,  and  placed  by  him  under  a  qcaestr? 
Justin  i  anus. 

Thus,  what  happened  was  this.  In  the  seventh  century  the  old  syttm  x 
dioceses  and  provinces  was  swept  away.  Its  place  was  taken  by  the  already  oa* 
ing  division  of  the  Empire  into  military  provinces — the  spheres  of  the  marts*** 
militum ;  and  a  new  Greek  nomenclature  was  introduced.  The  cause  of  the  chars* 
was  the  extreme  peril  of  the  Empire  from  the  Saracens.  The  needs  of  defccc 
suggested  a  military  organization ;  when  the  frontier  was  reduced  end  every  pr? 
vince  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  * 
unite  civil  and  military  power.  In  the  west,  the  exarch  of  Africa  and  the  exa- 
of  Italy  are  the  magistri  militum  who  have  got  into  their  hands  the  power  of  a* 
Praetorian  prefects  of  Africa  and  Italy  respectively ;  and  in  the  same  way  is  tb 
east,  the  stratdgoi  of  Thrace,  the  Anatolies,  the  Armeniacs  and  the  Opeiki&nt,  hire 
each  a  parcel  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect  of  the  East. 

During  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  provinces  came  to  be  geneal? 
called  themes,  and  the  list  was  modified  in  Bever&l  ways.  (1)  It  was  reduced  by  lot* 
of  territory ;  thus  Africa  was  lost.  (2)  Some  of  the  large  provinces  were  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  smaller.  (3)  Some  small  frontier  districts,  which  were  called 

1  Diehl,  L'origine  des  Thames,  p.  9  ;  Burv,  Later  Roman  Empire,  ii  p.  345. 

*  Diehl,  %b.  p.  15.  Diehl  has  developed  this  explanation  more  fully. 
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lieurarchies  (icXcurolpa,  a  mountain  pass),  and  had  been  dependent  on  one  of 
be  larger  districts,  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  independent  themes.  For  example, 
he  Marine  theme  ultimately  became  three  :  the  Cibyrrhaeot,*  the  theme  of  Samos, 
md  the  Aegean  Sea. 

We  can  trace  in  the  ohronioles  some  ohanges  of  this  kind  which  were  carried 
mi  between  the  seventh  and  the  tenth  oenturies.  Bat  it  is  not  till  the  middle  of 
ho  ninth  centary  that  we  get  any  official  list  to  give  ns  a  general  view  of  the 
Uvisions  of  the  Empire.  The  treatise  on  the  themes  by  the  Emperor  Oonstantine 
«ee  above,  p.  70  sq 7.),  composed  aboat  a.d.  934,  is  generally  taken  as  the  basis  of 
nvestigation,  and,  when  historians  feel  themselves  called  npon  to  give  a  list  of 
.he  Byzantine  themes,  they  always  quote  his.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  mistake. 
We  possess  better  lists  than  Constantine's,  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date.  Emperor 
though  Constantine  was,  his  list  is  not  official ;  it  is  a  oonoootion,  in  which  actual 
Wts  an  blended  with  unmethodioal  antiquarian  research.  His  treatise  is  valuable 
indeed ;  but  it  should  be  criticised  in  the  light  of  the  ojicial  lists  which  we 
poeeees. 

fl)  The  earliest  list  is  the  Taktikon,  published  by  Uspenski  in  the  Izviestiia 
tnsskago  arkheol.  Institute  v.  Konstantinopolie,  iii.,  109  iqq.,  1898.  It  was  drawn 
op  in  the  reign  of  Michael  HI.  and  Theodora  (a.d.  842-836),  probably  soon  after 
a.d.  842.  It  was  unknown  to  Oelzer,  but  has  been  utilised  by  Bury,  The  Imperial 
Administrative  System  in  the  Ninth  Century,  1910,  and  by  the  same  writer  in  his 
History  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  Chapter  VII.,  1912. 

Belonging  to  the  same  period  we  have  a  list  of  themes,  preserved  in  Arable 
writers  (Ibn  Khurdadhbah,  etc.),  utilised  by  Gelzer  and  examined  more  fully  by 
Brooks  (article  oited  above). 

From  these  data,  oombined  with  various  incidental  notices  in  Byzantine 
writers,  we  are  able  to  oonolude  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  ninth  oentury 
there  were  five  large  Asiatio  Themee :  Anatolis,  Armenian,  Opsikian,  Thraoesian, 
sod  Booellarian;  that  in  a.d.  842  there  were  seven,  Papblagonia  and  Chaldia 
having  been  added  (while  Cappadocia,  Charsianon,  and  Coloneia  formed  minor 
provinces) ;  that  in  a.d.  863  there  were  nine,  Cappadocia  and  Coloneia  having  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  strategiai  (while  Charsianon  and  Seleuoia  were  clisurarohies). 
At  the  last  date,  there  were  two  naval  Themee,  Cibyrrhaeot  and  the  Aegean  ;  and 
nine  European  Themes,  Thraoe,  Macedonia,  Hellas,  Peloponnesus  [created  before 
a.d.  819,  probably  by  Nicephoros  I.],  Thesealonica,  Dyrrhachium,  Cephalonia,  Sicily, 
and  the  Klimata  (Cherson) ;  while  Calabria  was  under  a  dux,  and  Dalmatia  and 
Crprus  under  arohons.  See  Bnry,  History  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  Chap. 
VIL.  i  2. 

(2)  The  next  list  is  one  inoluded  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philothens  (see 
above,  p.  5411 :  Const.  Porph.  De  Oer.,  Bk.  ii.  e.  62,  p.  718-14  and  727-8.  The 
straiAgoi  of  the  themes  are  enumerated  with  other  officials  in  their  order  of  pre¬ 
cedence.  The  list  of  Philotheus  represents  the  system  of  the  early  years  of  Leo  VI. 

(3)  A  table  of  the  salaries  of  the  governors  of  themes  and  elisorae,  in  the 
reign  of  Leo  VI.,  included  in  0.  50  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  De  Cerimoniis.  Bat 
:le  editor  lived  in  the  reign  of  Romanos  I.  For  he  speaks  of  the  governors  of 
S^bastea,  Lyeandoe,  Seleuoia,  Leootooomis,  as  having  been  at  that  time ,  that  is  in 
then's  reign,  eUsorarchs  tin  &r  v4r«  cAeieovpdpxiff).  In  other  words,  a  list  was 
uved  in  wnifth  these  four  districts  appeared  as  clisurarohies.  Subsequently  they  were 
made  themee  (stretegiai)  and  the  editor  brought  them  up  to  date. 

(4)  The  Treatise  on  the  Themes.  We  must  criticise  Constantine  for  including 
Sicily  and  Cyprus,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time 
omitting  Dalmatia,  where  there  was  the  semblance  of  a  province.  Constantine 
rmises  the  Optimatoo  to  the  dignity  of  a  theme,  but  apologizes  for  doing  so ;  it  is 
only  a  quasi -th^me.  In  this  he  was  justified  ;  for,  though  the  Optimatou  was  not 
governed  by  a  strategos  but  by  a  doinesUous,  and  was  not  in  a  line  with  the  other 
themes,  it  was  a  geographical  province.  But  the  most  serious  matter  that  calls  for 

2  The  Cibyrrhaeot  Theme  was  not  promoted  to  thematic  dignity  till  the  Utter  part  of 
eighth  om  to  nr  ThU  U  proved  by  the  seal  of  "  Theophilns.  Imperial  spsthar  and 
:  urmarch  of  the  Cibyrrhaeots,*1  see  Schioroborger,  Btgillographie  byiantine,  p.  261. 
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criticism  is  Constantine’s  inconsistency  in  stating  definitely  that  Ohandanon  ani 
Cappadocia  are  themes,  and  yet  not  enumerating  them  in  his  list.  He  disc  ones 
them  under  the  heading  of  the  Armenian  theme,  but  they  should  have  headings  o! 
their  own.  This  unaccountable  procedure  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  these  tw*> 
themes  were  temporarily  merged  in  the  Armenian,  out  of  which  they  had  originally 
been  evolved. 

(5)  A  number  of  notices  in  the  treatise  de  Administrations  supply  material  far 
reconstructing  a  list  of  the  themes  o.  &.D.  950-2. 

(6)  To  these  sources  must  be  added,  the  seals  of  the  various  military  and  civil 
officers  of  the  themes.  M.  Gustave  Sohlumberger’s  important  work,  Sigillogtaphit 
byzantine  (1884),  illustrates  the  lists. 

Sardinia  passed  away  from  the  empire  in  the  9th  century,  but  it  seems  to  ban 
never  formed  a  regular  theme.  We  have  however  traoes  of  its  East-Roman  governors 
in  the  9th  cent.  A  Beal  of  Theodotus,  who  was  “  hypatos  and  dux  of  Sardinia," 
has  been  preserved ;  and  also  seals  of  arohons  of  Cagliari,  with  the  ourious  ssjie 
APXONTI  MEPEIA3  KAAAPEOS. 

4.  CONSTANTINE  PORPHYROGENNETOS  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

THE  EMPIRE— (P.  66-96) 

The  treatise  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  Middle  Agee,  and  ons  c* 
the  most  preoious  for  the  early  medieval  history  of  south-eastern  Europe.  The 
author  wrote  it  as  a  handbook  for  the  guidance  of  his  son  Romanos.  Internal 
evidence  allows  us  to  infer  the  exact  date  of  its  composition :  a.d.  948-952.  See 
Bury,  The  Treatise  De  administrando  imperio,  in  Byzantinische  Zei  tech  rift,  14, 
517  aqq.,  where  the  work  is  analysed,  the  dates  of  a  number  of  the  chapters 
determined,  and  the  sources  investigated. 

In  his  preface 1  Constantine  promises  his  son  instruction  on  four  subjects.  He 
will  explain  (1)  which  of  the  neighbouring  nations  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  t be 
Empire,  and  what  nations  may  be  played  off  against  those  formidable  neighbours; 
(2)  how  the  unreasonable  demands  of  neighbouring  peoples  may  be  eluded.  (3i 
He  will  give  a  geographical  and  ethnographical  description  of  the  various  nations 
and  an  aooount  of  their  relations  with  the  Empire ;  and  (4)  enumerate  reoent  change 
and  innovations  in  the  condition  and  administration  of  the  Empire.  This  programme 
is  followed.  A  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  book  will  probably  interest  read m 
of  Gibbon,  and  it  may  be  divided  under  these  four  heads. 

I.  (Chaps.  1-12) 

Chap.  1.  Concerning  the  Patzinaks,  and  the  importance  of  being  at  peace  with 
them. 

o.  2.  The  relations  of  the  Patzinaks  with  the  Russians  (*P«#»). 

o.  8.  The  relations  of  the  Patzinaks  with  the  Hungarians  (ToSprstl. 

o.  4.  Conclusion,  drawn  from  o.  8  and  o.  4,  that,  if  the  Empire  is  on  good 

terms  with  the  Patzinaks,  it  need  not  fear  Russian  or  Hungsri&s 
invasions,  since  the  Russians  and  Hungarians  cannot  leave  their 
countries  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Patzinaks. 
o.  5.  Relations  of  the  Patzinaks  with  the  Bulgarians, 
o.  6.  Relations  of  the  Patzinaks  with  the  Chersonites. 
o.  7.  The  sending  of  Imperial  ambassadors  to  the  Patzinaks  via  Cherson. 
o.  8.  The  route  of  Imperial  ambassadors  to  the  Patzinaks  via  the  Danube 
and  the  Dnieper. 

c.  9.  The  route  of  Russians  coining  by  water  from  Russia  to  Constantinopfe. 

An  account  of  the  Dnieper  waterfalls  (op.  below,  Appendix  15). 
c.  10.  Concerning  Chaz&ria.  War  can  be  made  on  the  Chazars  with  the  help 
of  their  neighbours  the  Uzes,  or  of  the  Alans, 
c.  11.  Concerning  the  forts  of  Cherson  and  Bosporus,  and  how  the 
•can  attack  the  Chazars. 

1 P.  66,  ed.  Bonn. 
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c.  12.  Black  Bulgaria  (i.s.  Bulgaria  on  the  Volga)  can  also  attack  the  Ghazars. 

[Thus  there  are  three  checks  on  the  Chazars  :  the  Uzes,  the  Alans, 
and  the  Eastern  Bulgarians.] 
c.  13a.  The  nations  which  march  on  the  Hungarians. 

H.  (c.  13) 1 

c.  136.  Showing  how  unreasonable  requests  on  the  part  of  barbarian  nations 
are  to  be  met.  Three  such  requests,  which  an  Emperor  must  never 
grant,  are  dealt  with :  (1)  for  Imperial  robes  and  crowns  (of  the  kind 
called  KdfitKafaia) ;  (2)  for  Greek  fire ;  (3)  for  a  bride  of  the  Imperial 
family.  The  authority  of  Constantine  we  Great  is  in  all  oases  to  be 
quoted  as  a  reason  for  refusal.  For  the  exceptions  to  (3)  see  above, 
p.  91. 

IIL  (o.  14-46) 

c-  14.  The  genealogy  of  Mohammad. 

o.  15.  The  race  of  the  Fatimids. 

o.  16.  The  date  of  the  Hijra  (f{o8os  of  the  Saracens). 

e.  17.  An  extract  from  the  Chroniole  of  Theophanes  on  the  death  of  Mo¬ 

hammad  and  his  doctrine, 
o.  18.  Abu  Bekr. 

o.  19.  Omar  (at  Jerusalem), 

e.  20.  Othman. 

c.  21,  o.  22.  Extracts  from  the  Chronicle  of  Theophanes  on  the  caliphates  of 
Muawia  and  some  of  his  successors, 
o.  23,  o.  24.  Iberia  and  Spain.  (Quotations  from  old  geographers.) 
c.  25a.  Extract  from  Theophanes  on  Aetius  and  Boniface  (in  the  reign  of 
Valenti nian  HI.). 

o.  256.  On  the  divisions  of  the  Caliphate.* 

c.  26.  The  genealogy  of  King  Hugo  of  Burgundy  (whose  daughter  married 
Romanos  II.).  [a.d.  949-50.] 

a.  27.  The  theme  of  Lombardy,  its  principates,  and  governments.  (An 
account  of  Italy,  containing  strange  mistakes  and  curious  trans¬ 
literations.)  [a.d.  948-9.] 
c.  28.  The  founding  of  Venice. 

o.  29.  Dalmatia  and  the  adjacent  peoples.  Gives  an  account  of  the  Croats 
and  Serbs;  enumerates  the  ooast  cities  of  Dalmatia,  names  the 
islands  off  the  coast,  Ac.,  Ac. 

o.  30.  Account  of  the  themes  of  Dalmatia.  Historical  and  geographical  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Croatian  and  Servian  settlements,  [a.d. 
951-2.] 

c.  31.  More  about  the  Croatians  (Xpm&dr oi). 
c.  32.  More  about  the  Serbs  (2JpAAo<). 
c.  33.  The  Zachlums. 
c.  34.  The  Terbuniates  and  Kanalites. 
o.  35.  The  people  of  Dioclea. 
c.  36.  The  Paganoi  or  Arentans. 
c.  37.  The  Patzinaks,  their  country,  history,  and  social  organization.  [a.d. 
952  or  951.] 

c.  38.  The  Hungarians,  their  migrations, 
c.  39.  The  Kabars  (a  tribe  of  the  Khazars). 

o.  40.  The  tribes  of  the  Kabars  and  Hungarians.  More  about  the  Hun¬ 
garians  and  their  later  history, 
c.  41.  Moravia  and  its  prince  Sphendoplok. 

*The  first  two  paragraphs  of  c.  13,  with  the  title  of  the  chapter  (p.  81,  ed.  B.),  really 
belong  to  put  i.,  and  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  c.  18  (whion  ought  to  be  entitled 
rtpl  rmw  amupmp  a Irfartmr  r£»w  40r£r). 

*  P.  113,  1.  6  to  end  ;  this  piece  ought  to  be  a  separate  chapter. 


[a.d.  948-9.] 
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o.  49.  Geography  of  the  regions  from  Theaealonioa  to  the  Danube  and 
Belgrade;  of  Hangary  and  the  Patzinak  land,  as  far  as  Sarkel 
(fort  on  the  Don)  and  Russia  ;  of  Cherson  and  Bosporus.  Also  of 
Zichia,  Papagia,  Kazaohia,  Alania,  Abasgia  up  to  8oteriupolie  [tbc 
lands  between  Chazaria  and  the  C&uo&sus]. 
o.  43.  The  land  of  Taron,  and  its  relations  with  Leo  VI.  and  Romanos  I. 
o.  44.  Aboat  Armenia  and  the  principality  of  Manzikert. 
o.  45.  About  the  Iberians,  and  the  history  of  their  recent  relations  with  tbt 
Empire,  [a.d.  951-2.] 

c.  46.  About  the  genealogy  of  the  Iberians  and  the  fort  of  Adrunutzioii. 
o.  47.  About  Cyprus  and  how  it  was  repopulated, 
o.  48a.  Canon  of  the  sixth  General  Council  about  Cyprus. 

IV.  (c.  48-58) 

c.  486.  Transition  to  part  iy. 

c.  48c.  A  note  about  the  invention  of  Greek  Fire. 

c.  49.  How  the  Slavs  of  the  Peloponnese  were  made  subject  to  the  ehuroh  of 

Patrae. 

c.  50a.  The  Slavs  of  the  Peloponnese ;  the  Melingi  and  the  Ezerites,  and  tfeair 
tribute.  Likewise  concerning  the  Msinotes  and  their  tribute, 
c.  506.  Information  concerning  (1)  changes  in  Borne  of  the  themes,  (9)  tbs 
catapans  or  governors  of  the  Mardaites,  (3)  the  succession  of  Imperil 
chamberlains. 

o.  51.  Concerning  the  galleys  (tipofiAina),  first  introduced  by  Leo  VL,  for 
Imperial  excursions,  instead  ox  the  old  barges  (aypdpia) ;  concern 
ing  their  orews;  concerning  the  protospathars  of  the  Phiale  It 
part  of  the  Palace)  to  whom  the  superintendence  of  this  Imptria 
yacht  service  was  entrusted ;  and  concerning  some  remarkable 
naval  offioers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  reigns  of  La 
VI.,  Romanus  I.,  and  Constantine  VII. 
c.  52.  The  tribute  of  horses  imposed  on  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  reign  el 
Romanus. 

o.  53.  A  history  of  Cherson,  beginning  with  the  time  of  Diooletian.  Coutais* 
the  story  of  Gyoia.4 

5.  THE  BYZANTINE  NAVY— (P.  95  sqq) 

The  history  of  the  Byzantine  sea-power  has  still  to  be  written.  The  efce: 
sources  (up  to  the  tenth  century)  are  Leo's  Tactics ,  o.  19  (w*p\  row/* axCas):  tb? 
official  returns  of  two  expeditions  to  Crete  in  the  tenth  century,  included  ir 
“  Constantine's  "  de  Cerimoniis ,  ii.  c.  44  and  45 ;  and  (on  naval  commands  oak 
Basil  I.  and  Leo  VI.)  Constantine,  De  Adm.  Imp.  c.  51.  The  chief  mod«c 
studies  that  treat  the  subject  are :  Gfrorer,  Das  byzantinische  Seewesen  (e.  ~ 
in  his  Byzantinische  Geschichten,  Bd.  ii.  p.  401  sqq .) ;  C.  de  la  Ronci&re,  Char.* 
magne  et  la  civilisation  maritime  au  ix*  si&cle  (in  Moyen  Age,  2*  sdr.  t.  i.  p.  201  «y 
1897) ;  C.  Neumann,  Die  byzantinisch  Marine ;  Ihre  Verfassung  nnd  ihr  Verfsul 
Studien  zur  Gesohiohte  des  10  bis  12  Jahrhunderts  (in  Hist.  Zeitschrift,  B.  45.  p 
sqq.,  1898) ;  Bury,  The  Naval  Policy  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  Centexiario  d«u 
nasoita  di  Michele  Amari,  vol.  ii.,  21  sqq.  (Palermo),  1910.  Add  G.  Sahluznbergtr 
Nicdphore  Phocas,  p.  52-66. 

In  the  6th  century,  after  the  fall  of  the  Vandal  kingdom,  the  Empire  had  r- 
sea-foes  to  fear,  and  there  was  therefore  no  reason  to  maintain  a  powerful  ns^ 
The  Mediterranean,  though  all  its  ooastB  were  not  part  of  the  Empire,  was  pcact 
ally  once  more  an  Imperial  lake.  This  circumstanoe  is  a  sufficient  defence  agars* 
the  indictment  which  Gfrdrer 1  brought  against  Justinian  for  neglecting  the  na>' 

4  See  Finlay,  ii.  354  sqq. ,  and  R.  Garnett,  the  Story  of  Gycia  in  the  Eng.  Hist.  £ 
view,  vol.  xii.  p.  100  sqq.  (1897),  where  it  is  made  probable  that  this  episode  belongs  r 
to  the  Byzantine,  but  to  an  earlier  period  of  tbe  history  of  Cherson,  probably  to  36-16  *- 
1  Op.  cit.  p.  402-4. 
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The  scene  changed  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Saraoens 
took  to  the  sea.  The  Emperors  had  to  defend  their  coasts  and  islands  against  a 
hostile  maritime  power.  Consequently  a  new  naval  organization  was  planned  and 
carried  out ;  and  we  mast  impute  the  merit  of  this  achievement  to  the  successors 
of  Heraclins.  We  have  indeed  no  notices,  in  any  of  our  authorities,  of  the  creation 
of  the  Imperial  navies,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  new  system  had  been  established  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  Anastasius  HI.  and  Leo  III.  Under  Theophilus  and  Miohael  III. 
the  naval  organization  was  remodelled  and  improved ;  the  settlement  of  the 
S&raoens  in  Crete,  and  their  incursions  in  the  Aegean,  were  facts  which  urgently 
(oroed  the  Emperors  to  look  to  their  ships.  From  this  time  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  fleets  of  the  Empire  were  the  strongest  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 


There  were  two  fleets,  the  Imperial  and  the  Provincial  (Thematic).*  The 
several  contingents  of  the  provincial  fleet  supplied  by  the  themes  of  the  Cibyrrhaeots, 
the  Aegean,  and  Samos,3  were  always  ready  for  action,  like  the  thematic  armies. 
A  standing  Imperial  fleet  existed  in  the  9th  oentury  under  the  Amorian  Em¬ 
perors  and  was  commanded  by  the  Imperial  Admiral  (Spovyydlpios  rS»v  vbotjiwy).4 
This  admiral,  the  great  Drungarios,  was  strictly  commander  of  the  Imperial 
fleet,  but  on  occasions  when  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  fleets  acted  together  he 
would  naturally  be  the  oomraander  in  chief.  The  admirals  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Provincial  fleet  had  the  title  of  drungarios,  when  they  were  first  instituted.9 
But  they  were  afterwards  promoted  to  the  title  of  strcUSgos. 

The  Imperial  fleet  in  the  tenth  oentury  was  larger  than  the  Provincial.  Thus 
in  the  Cretan  expedition  of  a.d.  902 — for  whiah  Gibbon  gives  the  total  figures  (p. 
98) — the  contingents  of  the  fleets  were  as  follows  : — 


Imperial  Fleet 


Provincial  Fleet 


(  Cibyrrh.  Theme 
Samos  „ 


Aegean 


Total 


60  dromonds. 

15  dromonds. 

16  pamphylians. 

10  dromonds. 

12  pamphylians. 

10  dromonds. 

7  pamphylians. 

35  dromonds. 

35  pamphylians. 

(Helladio  Theme,  10  dromonds.) 

But,  though  the  provincial  squadrons  formed  a  smaller  armament,  they  had 
the  advantage  of  being  always  prepared  for  war. 

The  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  Byzantine  navy  in  the  eleventh  century  have  been 
studied  by  O.  Neumann,  in  the  essay  cited  above.  He  shows  that  the  anti-military 
policy  of  the  emperors  in  the  third  quarter  of  that  oentury  affected  the  navy  as  well 
as  the  army  (op.  above,  vol.  5,  p.  222,  n.  67).  But  the  main  cause  was  the  Seljuk 
conquest.  It  oompletely  disorganized  the  themes  which  furnished  the  contingents 
of  the  Provincial  fleet.  In  the  12th  oentury  the  Emperors  depended  on  the  navy  of 
Venioe,  which  they  paid  by  commercial  privileges. 

The  dromonds  or  biremes  were  of  different  sizes  and  builds.  Thus  the  largest 
size  might  be  manned  by  a  crew  of  800  to  290.  Those  oi  a  medium  size  might 
hold,  like  the  old  Greek  triremes,  about  200  men.  There  were  still  smaller  ones, 
which,  besides  a  hundred  oarsmen  who  propelled  them,  contained  only  a  few 


*A  system  seems  to  have  been  established  whereby,  in  case  Constantinople  itself 
were  threatened,  a  squadron  of  vessels  could  be  got  together  for  its  defence  without  much 
delay.  This  was  managed  by  an  arrangement  with  the  shipowners  of  the  capital  ;  bnt  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  arrangement  (it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  11  indenture  ”  system) 
wv  have  only  some  obscure  hints.  Theophanes,  sub.  jlm.  6302.  p.  487,  ed.  de  Boor. 

9  Hellas  also  supplied  naval  contingents  sometimes  (as  in  tne  Cretan  expedition,  a.d. 
902),  bnt  was  not  one  of  the  fleet  themes  proper. 

•  Cp.  Cedrenus,  iL  p.  219,  p.  227  ;  Gfrorer,  <+p.  cU.  p.  433. 

9  Cp.  Leo,  Tactics,  19,  $  2S,  24. 
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officers,  steersmen,  <&o.  (perhaps  twenty  in  all).  Then  there  was  a  special  kind 
of  biremes,  distinguished  by  build,  not  by  size,  called  Pamphylians,  and  proball j 
remarkable  for  their  swiftness.  The  Emperor  Leo  in  his  Tactics  directs  that  tie 
admiral’s  ship  should  be  very  large  and  swift  and  of  Pamphylian  build.*  The 
pamphylians  in  the  Cretan  expedition  of  a.d.  902  were  of  two  sizes :  the  larpi 
manned  by  160  men,  the  smaller  by  130.  The  importance  of  these  Pamphjlhc 
vessels  ought,  I  think,  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  importance  ol  thi 
Cibyrrhaeot  theme  (see  above,  App.  3),  which  received  its  name  from  Pamphylian 
Cibyra.  We  may  suspect  that  Cibyrawas  a  centre  of  shipbuilding. 

Besides  the  biremes,  ships  with  single  banks  of  o&rB  were  used,  especially  lor 
scouting  purposes.  They  were  called  galleyB.7  The  name  dromond  or  “  runner 9 
was  a  general  name  for  a  warship  and  could  be  applied  to  the  galleys 9  as  well  is  tc 
the  biremes ;  but  in  common  use  it  was  probably  restricted  to  biremes,  and  even  u 
those  biremes  which  were  not  of  Pamphylian  build. 

Gibbon  describes  the  ^v\6Ka<rrpoy ,  an  erection  which  was  built  above  th$ 
middle  deck  of  the  largest  warships,  to  protect  the  soldiers  who  cast  Btooes  id 
darts  against  the  enemy.  There  was  another  wooden  erection  at  the  prow,  which 
was  also  manned  by  soldiers,  but  it  served  the  special  purpose  of  protecting  the  fa- 
tube  which  was  placed  at  the  prow. 

The  combustible  substances  on  which  the  Byzantines  relied  so  mush,  End  ap¬ 
parently  with  good  reason,  in  their  naval  warfare,  were  of  various  kinds  and  rat 
used  in  various  ways  ;  and  the  confusion  of  them  under  the  common  nan*  of 
Greek  or  marine  fire  (of  which  the  chief  ingredient  was  naphtha)  has  led  to  acme  nsa 
apprehensions.  The  simplest  fire  weapon  was  probably  the  44  hand-tube,?  (x*f 
o-lfivy),9  a  tube  full  of  combustibles,  which  was  flung  by  the  hand  like  a*‘iqui» 
and  exploded  on  board  the  enemy’s  vessel.  The  marines  who  cast  these  weipofc 
were  the  “  grenadiers  ”  of  the  Middle  Ages.10  44  Artificial  fire  ” — probahly  in  % 
liquid  state— was  also  kept  in  pots  (xvrptu),  which  may  have  been  cast  upon  tb 
hostile  ships  by  engines.  Snch  pots  are  represented  in  pictures  of  warships  in  k 
old  Arabic  Ms.  preserved  in  the  Bibiioth&que  Nationale,  and  reproduced  by  M 
Schlumberger  in  his  work  on  Nicephoros  Phooas.11  But  there  was  another 
of  hurling  “  artificial  fire”.  Combustibles  which  exploded  when  they  reached  & 
enemy’s  ships  were  propelled  through  tubes,  which  were  managed  by  a  gw# 
(siphonator). 


6.  THE  PAULICIAN  HERESY— (C.  LIY.) 

In  Gibbon’s  day  the  material  for  the  origin,  early  history,  and  tenets  o i  & 
Paulicians  consisted  of  Bk.  i.  of  the  work  of  Photius  on  the  Maniohaean*,  and  fa 
History  of  the  Manichaeans  by  Petros  Sikeliotes.  The  work  of  Photius  was  edi* 
by  J.  C.  Wolf  in  his  Aneodota  Graeca,  i.,  ii.  (1722)  ;l  but  Gibbon  did  not  coostf 
it  (above,  ohap.  liv.  note  1).  There  was  further  the  aooount  of  the  Bogomil*  53 
the  Panoplia  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  a  monk  who  lived  under  Alexius  Oomnm® 
and  is  celebrated  in  the  Alexiad  of  Anna.  A  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
P.  F.  Zinos  in  1555 ;  the  Greek  text  edited  by  a  Greek  monk  (Metrophanes)  u 
1710.  It  may  be  read  in  Migne,  P.  G.,  voi.  130.  The  section  on  the  Bogomil*** 
edited  separately  by  Gieseler  in  1841-2. 

• 19,  §  37,  rd  Sh  \ty6ptvov  vdp.<pv\oy.  Gfrorer  attempted  to  prove  that  the  pamphyb*5 
were  manned  by  chosen  crews,  and  derived  their  name  from  wdfifuAos  ("  belonging  to  »- 
nations  ”),  not  from  the  country.  But  the  passage  in  the  Tactics  does  not  support  sp 
view.  The  admiral's  ship  is  to  be  manned  by  Sn-ayros  rov  <rrparov  IvtAli trout ;  but  & 
proves  nothing  for  other  pamphylians.  But  the  large  number  of  pamphylian*  is  both 
Imperial  and  Provincial  fleet  (cp.  the  numbers  in  the  Cretan  expedition,  given  xb 
disproves  Gfrorer’s  hypothesis. 

7  Tactics,  19,  §  10,7oAofas  ^  porfiptis, 

*Ibid.  »  Tactics.  19  §57. 

10  Some  Arab  grenades  (first  explained  by  de  Saulcy)  still  exist  Cp.  illustrate 
Schlumberger,  Nicephore  Pbocas,  p.  59. 

u P.65,  57. 

1  Reprinted  in  Migne,  P.  G.,  vol.  102. 
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The  documents  whioh  have  come  to  light  sinee  are  closely  connected  with 
the  aooounte  of  Photine  and  Peter  ;  they  bring  few  new  facts  or  fictions,  but  they 
bring  material  for  criticising  the  facts  and  fictions  already  known.  (1)  In  1849 
Oieseler  published  a  tract  *  of  a  certain  Abbot  Peter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
Paalicians  similar  to  that  of  Photins  and  Peter  Sikeliotes  (with  whom  Oieseler 
identified  the  author).  (3)  The  publication  of  the  chronicle  of  George  Monachus 
by  Muralt  in  1859  ahowea  that  this  chronicle  had  incorporated  a  similar  account 
in  his  work. 

We  hare  then  four  documents,  whioh  presume  one  original  account  whereon 
all  depend,  directly  or  indirectly,  if  indeed  one  of  them  is  not  itself  the  original 
source.  The  problem  of  determining  their  relations  to  one  another  and  the  common 
original  is  complicated  by  (1)  the  nature  of  Photius,  Bk.  i.,  and  (2)  the  variations  in 
the  Mss.  of  George  Monachus. 

The  “  First  Book  "  of  Photius  falls  into  two  parts :  I.  chaps.  1-15,  which  con¬ 
tains  (a)  a  history  of  the  Paulioians,  chaps.  1-10 ;  and  (6)  an  aocount  of  earlier 
Maniohaean  movements,  chaps.  11-14;  II.  chaps.  15-27,  a  history  of  the  Paulioians, 
going  over  the  same  ground,  but  differently,  and  adding  a  brief  notice  of  the  revolt 
of  Chrysocheir.  Part  I.  (a)  corresponds  closely  to  the  accounts  of  Abbot  Peter, 
Pater  8ik.,3and  George  Mon.;  and  its  Photian  authorship  seems  assured  by  the 
testimony  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus.  Part  II.  was  a  distinct  composition  originally, 
and  was  tacked  on  to  the  Photian  work.  Thus  “  Photius  ”  resolves  itself  into  two 
documents,  one  Photian,  the  other  Pseudo- Photian. 

The  credit  of  having  made  this  dear  belongs  to  Karapet  Ter-Mkrttschian,  who 
published  in  1893  a  treatise  entitled  41  Die  Paulikianer  im  byzantinischen  Kaiser- 
reiche  und  verwandte  ketaerisohe  Ersoheinnngeu  in  Armenien  ”.  This  investiga¬ 
tion,  although  it  is  ill  arranged  and  leads  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  has  yet 
been  of  great  use  in  opening  up  the  whole  question,  as  well  as  by  publishing  out- 
of-the-way  evidence  on  various  obscure  Armenian  sects.  While  Gieeeler  held 
that  the  treatise  of  the  44  Abbot  Peter  ”  was  simply  an  extraot  from  the  work  of 
Peter  Sikeliotes,  Ter-Mkrttschian  tries  to  prove  that  the  Abbot  Peter  is  the  oldeet 
of  our  existing  sources — the  source  of  George  Monaohus,  and  Photius  (Bk.  1  (a)). 
[The  Armenian  scholar  further  propounded  (p.  122  $qq.)  the  impossible  theory 
that  Peter  Sikeliotes  wrote  in  the  time  of  Alexius  Comnenus — when  the  Panlician 
+r%A  Bogomil  question  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  court  and  the  publio.  It 
is  impossible,  because  the  date  of  the  Vatican  Ms.  of  the  treatise  of  Peter  is 
earlier.  As  to  the  Pseudo- Photian  account,  Ter-Mkrttschian  holds  that  its  author 
utilised  the  work  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus  (p.  8-9).] 

After  Ter-Mkrttschian  came  J.  Friedrich  (Dor  ursprfingliohe  bel  Georgios 
Monachos  nur  theilrase  erhaltene  Berioht  fiber  die  Paulikianer,  published  in  the 
SiUungsberichte  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  1896,  p.  67  sqq.).  Friedrioh  denied 
that  the  Abbot  Peter’s  tract  was  the  source  used  by  George  Monachus ;  and  he 
published  (p.  70-81),  as  the  original  source  of  all  the  extant  acoounts,  the  paesage 
of  George  Monaohus  as  it  appears  in  the  Madrid  Ms.  of  the  chrcniole.  In  this  Ms. 
the  passage  is  more  than  twioe  as  long  than  in  other  Mss.,  the  additional  matter 
consisting  chiefly  of  directions  to  Christians  how  they  were  to  refute  a  Panlician 
heretic  when  they  met  one.  According  to  Friedrich,  the  work  of  the  Abbot 
Peter  is  an  extract  from  this  treatise,  preserved  in  the  Madrid  Ms.  ;  and  the 
aooounta  in  the  other  Mas.  of  George  Monachus  are  likewise  extracts. 

But  the  view  of  Friedrich  has  been  upset  conclusively  by  C.  de  Boor,  the  only 
scholar  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  facts  about  the  Mss.  of  George  Monachus. 
In  a  short  paper  in  the  Bjxantinische  Zeiucbrifl,  vii.  p.  40  $qq.  (1898),  de  Boor 
tws  shown  that  the  additional  matter  in  the  Madrid  Ms.  comes  from  an  inter¬ 
polator.  George  seems  to  have  made  a  second  version  of  his  chronicle,  and  in 
revising  it  be  consulted  his  sources,  or  some  of  them,  again.  This  seems  to  be 
the  only  hypothesis  on  which  the  peculiarities  of  one  Ms.,  Coislin.  305,  can  be 
explained.  in  the  case  of  the  Panlician  paesage,  de  Boor  points  ont  that  in  the 
first  form  of  his  work  (represented  by  Coislin.  305)  he  used  an  original  source; 

*  Title:  fAegitTrev  noraxov  'H yovutrov  w*pl  flavAuriorwr rsr  iral  Manxoivr. 

1  Petsr  Hik.  rvrenw*  t be  order  of  (a)  sod  (5). 
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from  whioh  he  again  drew  at  more  length  on  a  second  revision  (represented  by  the 
other  Mss.).  It  is  therefore  the  second  revision  whioh  we  mast  compare  with  the 
work  of  the  Abbot  Peter  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  Abbot  Peter  is  the 
original  sonroe.  De  Boor  does  not  deoide  this  ;  bat  calls  attention  to  two  passage* 
whioh  might  seem  to  Bhow  that  the  Abbot  used  the  second  revision  of  George  the 
Monk,  and  one  passage  whioh  rather  points  to  the  independence  of  the  Abbot 
On  the  whole,  the  second  alternative  seems  more  probable. 

The  present  Btate  of  the  question  may  be  summed  up  aB  follows  :  The  (1) 
original  sketch  of  the  Paulioian  heresy,  its  origin  and  history — whereon  all  o© 
extant  accounts  ultimately  depend — is  lost.  This  original  work  was  used  by  (S) 
George  the  Monk  (in  the  9th  century)  for  his  chronicle ;  (a)  in  Coislin.  305  we 
have  a  shorter  extraot,  (b)  in  the  other  Mss.  (and  Muralt’s  text)  we  have  a  fulls 
extract.  (3)  The  tract  of  the  Abbot  Peter  was  either  taken  from  the  second  edi 
tion  of  George  the  Monk,  or  was  independently  extracted  from  the  original  work ; 
but  it  was  not  the  original  work  itself.  (4)  It  is  not  quite  oertain  whether  th? 
treatise  of  Photius  was  derived  from  the  derivative  work  of  the  Abbot  Peter  (so 
Ter-Mkrttsohian ;  and  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  Ehrhard,  in  Krumbacher’e  Byx. 
Litt.  p.  76 ;  but  Friedrich  argues  against  this  view,  op.  cit  p.  65-6) ;  perhaps  it 
is  more  likely  that  Photius  also  used  the  original  work.  (5)  The  position  of  Pets 
Sikeliotes  is  quite  uncertain  (see  below).  (6)  The  interpolation  in  the  Madrid  Ms 
of  George  the  Monk  (see  above)  was  added  not  later  than  the  10th  century,  is 
whioh  period  the  Ms.  was  written.  Then  come  (7)  Euthymius  Zigabezms  in  tta 
Panoplia,  c.  1100  a.d.,  and  (8)  PBeudo -Photius. 

The  unsolved  problem  touching  Peter  Sikeliotes  would  have  no  historic^ 
importance,  except  for  his  statements  about  his  own  mission  to  Tephrioe,  and  the 
intention  of  the  Paulioians  of  the  east  to  send  missionaries  to  Bulgaria*  and  the 
dedication  of  his  work  to  an  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria.  He  says  that  he  himseli 
was  sent  to  Tephrice  by  Miohael  III.  for  the  ransom  of  captives.  But  the  titk 
of  the  treatise  is  curious :  iWt pov  huc*Kt<jcrov  Itrropla  .  .  .  ir/xxrwrovonyftliw  in 
robs  rbv  *A pxi*4xt<TKOirop  BovAyaplas.  The  word  irpo<ronroirotri6ti<ra  suggests  that  the 
historical  setting  of  the  treatise  is  fictitious.  In  denying  the  historical  value 
of  this  evidence  as  to  the  propagation  of  Paulioianism  in  Bulgaria  at  such 
an  early  date,  Ter-Mkrttschian  (p.  13  sgg.)  and  Friedrich  (p.  101-2)  are  agreed 
According  to  the  life  of  St.  Clement  of  Bulgaria  (ed.  Miklosioh,  p.  34)  the  heresy 
did  not  enter  the  country  till  after  Clement’s  death  in  a.d.  916  (Friedrich,  *£.). 

Ter-Mkrttschian  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Paulioians  were  simply  Mar 
cionites.  Friedrich  argues  against  this  view,  on  the  ground  of  some  statements 
in  the  text  whioh  he  published  from  the  Madrid  Ms.,  where  the  creator  of  the 
visible  world  is  identified  with  the  devil.  But  these  statements  may  have  bees 
interpolated  in  the  tenth  century  from  a  Bogomil  source. 

On  the  Armenian  Paulioians  and  cognate  sects,  see  Ddilinger’s  Beiirage  nr 
Sektengesohichte  dee  Mittelalters ;  Ter-Mkrttsohian’s  work,  already  cited  ;  and 
Conybeare’s  Key  of  Truth  (see  below).  The  basis  of  Doilinger’s  study  was  tbs 
treatise  “  Against  the  Paulioians  ”  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch  John  Oznira&s 
(published  in  his  works,  1834,  ed.  Archer).  Cp.  Conybeare,  op.  cit.  infra ,  App.  it. 
Ter-Mkrttsohian  has  rendered  new  evidence  accessible. 

In  his  History  of  the  Bulgarians,4  Jirefok  gives  the  result  of  the  investigation* 
of  RaSki  and  other  Slavonic  scholars  into  the  original  doctrines  of  the  Bogomils. 
(1)  They  rejeoted  the  Old  Testament,  the  Fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
They  accepted  the  New  Testament,  and  laid  weight  on  a  number  of  old  apocry¬ 
phal  works.  (2)  They  held  two  principles,  equal  in  age  and  power :  one  good 
(a  triune  being  =*  God) ;  the  other  bad  (  =  Satan),  who  created  the  visible  world, 
caused  the  Fall,  governed  the  world  during  the  period  of  the  Old  Testament. 
(3)  The  body  of  Christ  the  Redeemer  was  only  an  apparent,  not  a  real  body  (for 
everything  corporeal  is  the  work  of  Satan) ;  Mary  was  an  angel.  The  sacraments 
are  corporeal,  and  therefore  Satanic,  symbols.  (4)  They  rejeoted  the  use  <A 

4  Geschichte  der  Bulg&ren,  p.  176  sqq. 
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eruoifizM  and  icons,  and  regarded  churches  as  the  abodes  of  evil  spirits.  (5)  Only 
adults  were  received  into  their  church;  the  ceremony  consisted  of  fasting  and 
prayer— not  baptism,  for  water  is  created  by  Satan.  (6)  They  had  no  hierarchy; 
bat  an  executive,  consisting  of  a  senior  or  bishop,  and  two  grades  of  Apostles. 

(7)  Besides  the  ordinary  Christians  there  was  a  special  order  of  the  Perfect  or  the 
Good,  who  renounced  all  earthly  possessions,  marriage,  and  the  use  of  animal 
food.  These  chosen  few  dressed  in  black,  lived  like  hermits,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  an  unbeliever  except  for  the  purpose  of  converting  him. 

(8)  No  Bogomil  was  allowed  to  drink  wine.  (9)  The  Bulgarian  Bogomils  prayed 
four  times  every  day  and  four  times  every  night ;  the  Greek  seven  times  every 
day,  five  times  every  night.  They  prayed  whenever  they  crossed  a  bridge  or 
entered  a  village.  They  had  no  holy  dayB.  (10)  They  had  a  death-bed  ceremony 
(called  in  the  west  la  convenensa).  Whoever  died  without  the  advantage  of  this 
oeremony  went  to  hell,  the  ultimate  abode  of  all  unbelievers.  They  did  not 
believe  in  a  purgatory. 

We  cannot,  however,  feel  certain  that  this  is  a  fair  presentation  of  the  Bogo< 
mil  doctrines.  It  is  unfortunate  that  none  of  their  books  of  ritual,  Ac.,  are  known 
to  exist. 

As  early  as  the  tenth  century  a  schism  arose  in  the  Bogomil  ohuroh.  A  view 
was  promulgated  that  Satan  was  not  coeval  with  God,  but  only  a  later  creation, 
a  fallen  angel.  This  view  prevailed  in  the  Bulgarian  church,  but  the  DragoviSi 
clung  to  the  old  dualism.  The  modified  dootrine  was  adopted  for  the  most  part 
by  the  Bogomils  of  the  west  (Albigenses,  Ac.)  except  at  Toulouse  and  Albano  on 
Lake  Garda  (Jiredek,  op.  cit.  p.  213). 

The  kinship  of  the  Bogomil  doctrines  to  the  Paulician  is  obvious.  But  it  has 
not  been  proved  that  they  are  historically  derived  from  the  Paulician ;  though  there 
are  historical  reasons  for  supposing  Paulician  influence. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  F.  C.  Conybeare  published  (1898)  the  Armenian 
text  and  an  English  translation  of  the  book  of  the  Paulioians  of  Thonrak  in 
Armenia.  This  book  is  entitled  the  Key  of  Truth  and  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  This  liturgy  considerably  modifies  our 
viowB  touching  the  nature  of  Paulioianism,  which  appears  to  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Maroionism,  but  to  have  been  a  revival  of  the  old  doctrine  of  Adoptionism 
according  to  which  Jesus  was  a  man  and  nothing  more  until  in  his  thirtieth  year 
he  was  baptized  by  John  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  down  and  entered  into  him ; 
then  and  thereby  he  became  the  Son  of  God.  Of  this  Adoptionist  view  we  have 
two  ancient  monuments,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  and  the  Acts  of  Archelaus . 
The  doctrine  survived  in  Spain  until  the  8th  and  9th  centuries;  and  this  fact 
suggests  the  conjecture  that  it  also  lingered  on  in  southern  France,  so  that  the 
heresy  of  the  Cathars  and  Albigenses  would  not  have  been  a  mere  imported 
Bogomilism,  but  an  ancient  local  survival.  Conybeare  thinks  that  it  lived  on 
from  early  times  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  “  where  it  was  probably  the  basis  of 
Bogomilism  ”. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Conybeare’s  discovery  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
true  nature  of  Paulicianism.  In  this  book  the  Paulicians  speak  for  themselves, 
and  free  themselves  from  the  charges  of  Maniohaeism  and  dualism  which  have  been 
always  brought  against  them.  Conybeare  thinks  that  Paulician ,  the  Armenian 
form  of  Paulian ,  is  derived  from  Paul  of  Samosata,  whose  followers  were  known 
to  the  Greeks  of  the  4th  century  as  Pauliani.  Gregory  Magistros*  (who  in  the 
11th  century  was  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  IX.  to  drive  the 
Paulicians  or  Thonraki  out  of  Imperial  Armenia)  states  that  the  Paulioians  “got 
their  poison  from  Paul  of  Samosata, the  last  great  representative  of  the  Adoptionist 
doctrine.  Conybeare  suggests  that,  the  aim  of  the  Imperial  government  having  been 
to  drive  the  Adoptionist  Church  outside  the  Empire,  the  Paulians  “  took  refuge  in 
Mesopotamia  and  later  in  the  Mohammedan  dominions  generally,  where  they  were 
tolerated  and  where  their  own  type  of  belief,  as  we  Bee  from  the  Acts  of  Archelaust 

5  Conybeare  publishes  a  translation  of  Letters  of  Gregory  which  bear  on  Paulicianism, 
id  Appendix  iii. 
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had  never  ceased  to  be  aoeonnted  orthodox.  They  were  thus  lost  sight  of  abuts 
for  oentnries  by  the  Greek  theologians  of  Constantinople  and  other  great  oeatna 
When  at  last  they  again  made  themselves  felt  as  the  extreme  left  wing  oi  the 
iconoclasts — the  great  party  of  revolt  against  the  revived  Greek  paganism  of  the 
eighth  century — it  was  the  orthodox  or  Greased  Armenians  that,  as  it  were,  imra- 
duoed  them  afresh  to  the  notice  of  the  Greeks  ”  (Introduction,  p.  ovi.). 

7.  THE  SLAVS  IN  THE  PELOPONNE8Uft-(P.  7S) 

All  unprejudiced  investigators  now  admit  the  cogency  of  the  evidence  vhisfc 
shows  that  by  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  there  was  a  very  large  Slavomr 
element  in  the  population  of  the  Peloponnesus.1  The  Slavonic  settlement*  tagu 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cents? 
the  depopulation  caused  by  the  great  plague  invited  the  intrusion  of  large  mtiM. 
The  general  complexion  of  the  peninsula  was  so  Slavonic  that  it  was  called 
8elavoni&.  The  only  question  to  be  determined  is,  how  were  these  strangm 
distributed,  and  what  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  Slavized?  For  ansvtxu? 
these  questions,  the  names  of  places  are  oar  chief  evidence.  Here,  m  in  & 
Slavonic  districts  which  became  part  of  Germany,  the  Slavs  ultimately  gave  ap 
their  own  language  and  exerted  hardly  any  sensible  influence  on  the  kngup 
which  they  adopted ;  but  they  introduced  new  local  names  which  survived.  Ii 
was  juBt  the  reverse,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  Philippson,  in  the  case  of  tb 
Albanese  settlers,  who  in  the  fourteenth  century  brought  a  new  ethnical  elmm 
into  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Albanians  preserved  their  own  language,  but  th t  old 
local  names  were  not  altered. 

Now  we  find  Slavonic  names  scattered  about  in  all  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus ; 
hot  they  are  comparatively  few  on  the  Eastern  side,  in  ArgoliB  and  Easten 
Laconia.  They  are  numerous  in  Arcadia  and  Ach&ia,  in  Elis,  Meseenia  aw 
Western  Laconia.  But  the  existence  of  Slavonic  settlements  does  not  pro*> 
that  the  old  Hellenio  inhabitants  were  abolished  in  these  districts.  In  fact  w 
can  only  say  that  a  large  part  of  Elis,  the  slopes  of  Taygetns,  and  a  distwt 
in  the  south  of  Laconia,  were  exclusively  given  over  to  the  Slavs.  Betwea 
Megalopolis  and  Sparta  there  was  an  important  town,  which  has  complete!? 
disappeared,  oalled  Veligosti;  and  this  region  was  probably  a  centre  of  Slaved 
settlers. 

See  the  impartial  investigation  of  A.  Philippson,  Zur  Ethnographie  te 
Peloponnes,  in  Petermann’s  Mittheilungen,  vol.  36,  p.  1  sqq.  and  33  sqq.,  1890. 

The  conversion  and  Hellenization  of  the  SlavB  went  on  together  from  the 
ninth  century,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  settlements  in  Taygetns  and  the 
Arcadian  mountains,  were  completed  by  the  twelfth  centnry.  At  the  time  d 
the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  Villehardouin,  four  ethnical  elements  sr* 
distinguished  by  Philippson  :  (1)  Remains  of  the  old  Hellenes,  mixed  with  8krs, 
in  Maina  and  Tzakonia  (Kynuria),  (2)  Byzantine  Greeks  («.*.,  Byxantinized  Helta* 
and  settlers  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire)  in  the  towns.  (3)  Greek-speakii; 
Slavo-Greeks  (sprung  from  unions  of  Slavs  and  Greeks).  (4)  Almost  pure  Slit? 
in  Aroadia  and  TAygetus.  The  2nd  and  3rd  classes  tend  to  coalesce  and  ulti¬ 
mately  beoome  indistinguishable  (except  in  physiognomy). 

The  old  Greek  element  lived  on  purest  perhaps  in  the  district  of  north-etften 
Laoonia.  The  inhabitants  came  to  be  called  Tzakones  and  the  district  Tsatau 
and  they  developed  a  remarkable  dialect  of  their  own.  They  were  long  supposed  ic 
be  Slavs.  See  A.  Thumb,  Die  ethnographische  Stellung  der  Zakonen  (Indopex 
Forsohungen,  iv.  195  sqq.t  1894). 

Fallmerayer,  in  harmony  with  his  Slavonic  theory,  proposed  to  derive  to 
name  Morea  from  the  Slavonio  more,  sea.  This  etymology  defied  the  linguist^ 

1  The  thesis  of  Fallmerayer,  who  denied  that  there  were  any  descendants  of  tte 
ancient  Hellenes  in  Greece,  was  refuted  by  Hopf  (and  Hertz  berg  and  others) ;  bci 
Hopfs  arguments  are  not  convincing.  Fallmerayer’ s  brilliant  book  stimulated  to 
investigation  of  the  subject  (Geachicnte  der  Halbinsel  Morea  im  Mittelalter,  *2  nk 
1830-6), 
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laws  of  Slavonic  word-formation.  Other  unacceptable  derivations  have  been 
suggested,  but  we  have  at  last  got  back  to  the  old  mulberry,  but  in  a  new  sense. 

4  Moptas  is  formed  from  popJa,  “mulberry  tree,*’  with  the  meaning  “planta¬ 
tion  or  region  of  mulberry  trees'*  (  =  pop«»r).  We  find  the  name  first  applied 
to  Elis,  whence  it  spread  to  the  whole  Peloponnesus ;  and  it  is  a  memorial 
of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  mulberries  for  the  manufacture  of  silk.  This 
explanation  is  due  to  the  learned  and  scientific  Greek  philologist,  G.  N.  Hatzidak&s 
(By*.  Zeitsch.,  2,  p.  283  sqq.  and  5,  p.  341  *<??.). 

8.  EARLY  HISTORY  OP  THE  BULGARIANS— (P.  136  sqq.) 

Bulgaria  and  Russia  are  Slavonic  countries,  Bulgarian  and  Russian  are 
Slavonic  languages ;  but  it  is  an  important  historical  fact  that  the  true  Bulgarians 
and  the  true  Russians,  who  created  these  Slavonic  states,  were  not  Slavs  them¬ 
selves  and  did  not  speak  Slavonic  tongues.  The  Russian  invader  was  a  Teuton 
(Scandinavian) ;  he  belonged,  at  all  events,  to  the  same  Indo-European  family  as 
th*  Slavs  whom  he  conquered.  But  the  Bulgarian  invader  was  a  Tartar,  of  wholly 
different  ethnic  affinities  from  the  people  whom  he  subdued.  It  both  cases  the 
conqueror  was  Assimilated,  gradually  forgot  his  own  tongue,  and  learned  the 
lacguage  of  his  subjects;  in  both  cases  he  gave  the  name  of  his  own  race  to  the 
state  which  he  founded.  And  both  cases  point  to  the  same  truth  touching  the 
Slavs :  their  strong  power  of  assimilation,  and  their  lack  of  the  political  instinct 
and  force  which  are  necessary  for  creating  and  organizing  a  political  union.  Both 
Bulgaria  and  Russia  were  made  by  strangers. 

(1)  We  first  met  Bulgarians  in  the  fifth  century,  after  the  break  up  of  the 
Empire  of  Attila.  We  then  saw  them  settled  somewhere  north  of  the  Danube — 
it  is  best  to  say  roughly  between  the  Danube  and  the  Dnieper — and  sometimes 
appearing  sooth  of  the  Danube.  (2)  We  saw  them  next,  a  century  later,  as 
subjects  of  the  Avar  empire.  We  saw  also  (above,  vol.  4,  App.  15)  that  they  were 
closely  connected  with  the  Utigurs  and  Kotrigurs.  (3)  The  next  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Bulgarians  is  the  break-ap  of  the  Avar  empire.  In  this  break  up  they 
themselves  assisted.  In  the  reign  of  Heraclins,  the  Bulgarian  king  Kur't  revolts 
against  the  chagan  of  the  Avars  and  makes  an  alliance  with  Heraclius,  towards  the 
oloac  of  that  emperor's  reign  (c.  635-6). 1  At  this  time  the  Bulgarians  (Onogundurs) 
and  their  fellows  the  Utigurs  seem  to  have  been  united  under  a  common  king  ; 
Kur't  is  designated  as  lord  of  the  Utigurs.  (4)  Soon  afterwards  under  Knr’t's  second 
successor  Esperikh,  the  Bulgarians  crossed  the  Danube  and  made  a  settlement  on 
the  right  bank  near  the  mouth,  at  Oglos,  marked  by  earth  fortifications  at  S. 
Nikolitsel  (near  the  ancient  Noviodunum).  This  town  was  probably  that  which  is 
mentioned  in  later  times  under  the  name  of  Little  Prcslav.  The  date  of  this  move¬ 
ment  to  the  south  of  the  Danube  appears  from  a  native  document  (the  Regnal  List,  see 
next  Appendix)  to  bo  a.i>.  659-60  (not  as  was  usually  supposed  from  a  confused  notice 
in  Tbeophanca,  c.  a.d.  679). 

The  Bulgarians  on  the  Danube  had  kinsfolk  far  to  the  east,  who  in  the  tenth 
oeotory  lived  between  the  Volga  and  tho  Kama.  They  are  generally  known  as  the 
Bulgarians  of  the  Volga,  also  as  the  Outer  Bulgarians ;  their  oountry  was  distinguished 
as  Black  Bulgaria1  from  White  Bulgaria  on  tho  Danube.  The  city  of  these  Bul¬ 
garians  was  destroyed  by  Tiraour,  but  their  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  village 
of  Bolgary  in  the  province  of  Kasan.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the 
Muhammadan  religion  began  to  take  root  among  the  Bulgarians  of  tho  Volga,  and 
the  oonversion  was  completed  in  the  year  a. d.  922.  We  have  a  good  aooount  of  thoir 
country  and  their  customs  from  the  Arabic  traveller  Ibn  Fozlan.” 

1  Nicephoros.  p.  24.  sd.  de  Boor.  Nirephorus  calls  him  Kuvrst  "lord  of  the  Uno- 
jnindur*’'  ;  h“  i*  clearly  the  ssme  as  Kuvrst  (or  Ksfiporss)  lord  of  the  “Huns  and 
bui<tnan4  ’*  mentioned  below,  p.  36  ;  tbs  Krovat  of  Thro  phases  and  the  Kur't  of  the  old 
Bulgarian  ll'tt'ser  next  A I’peudll ). 

1  r.insUntinr  Purph.,  De  Adm.  Imp.  c.  12.  y  BeoAyepJe.  Cp.  B«A oxp*0*rla 

(whit*  Cr> ».»!!*).  Ac. 

f8er  C.  M  Freon,  AelUwta  Narhnchtrn  uherdir  Wolga-Bulahareo,  In  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  St  Petersburg  (arias  ri.  i.  i.  p.  550  (1332).  Cp.  Koerier,  Komaaiache  Studies, 
p.  '442 
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The  Outer  Bulgarians  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Inner  Bulgarians,  who 
are  identioal  with  the  Utigurs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Azov, 

Boeeler,  Hunfalvy  and  others  have  sustained  that  the  Bulgarians  were  not  of 
Turkish,  but  of  Finnish  race.  But  they  have  not  proved  their  oase.4 

For  the  customs  of  the  Danubian  Bulgarians  which  point  to  their  Tartar 
origin,  see  the  Responses  of  Pope  Nioholas  (in  the  ninth  oentury)  to  the  mattext 
on  which  they  consulted  him.& 

[For  the  Inner  and  Outer  Bulgarians,  cp.  F.  West  berg,  Beitrage  zur  Klanug 
orientalischer  Quell en  liber  Osteuropa,  i.  and  ii.,  in  Izviestiia  imp.  AkacL  Nauk.  xi.  4, 
Nov.  and  Deo.  1899 ;  and  K  analizu  vostoohnikh  istoohnikov  o  vostoohnoi  Bvrope, 
2  parts,  in  Zhurnal  min.  nar.  prosvieshoheniia  (N.S.)  xiii.  and  xiv.,  1908.] 

9.  LIST  OF  ANCIENT  BULGARIAN  PRINCES — (P.  189) 

A  curious  fragment  of  an  old  list  of  Bulgarian  prinoes  from  the  earliest  times 
up  to  a.d.  765,  was  edited  by  A.  Popov  in  1866  (Obzor  Chronographov  rosaloi 
redaktsii,  i.  25,  866).  It  is  reproduced  by  Jire&ek  (Geschiohte  derBulgaren,  p.  12*). 
The  list  is  drawn  up  in  the  language  of  the  Slavs  of  Bulgaria,  but  contains  n» 
Slavonic  words,  belonging  to  the  tongue  of  the  Bulgarian  conquerors.  Various  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  explain  the  Bulgarian  worde  (by  Hilferding,  Kunik,  Radiyv, 
Kuun),  but  none  of  them  was  satisfactory.  A  Greek  inscription  discovered  some  ye in 
ago  at  Chatalar,  near  the  ancient  Preslav,  in  Bulgaria,  supplied  a  clue.  The  inaczip 
tion  records  the  foundation  of  Preslav  by  Omurtag,  and  dates  it  to  the  15th  indit- 
tion  of  the  Greeks  and  the  year  oiyopa\tfi  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  only  lStfc 
indiotion  in  Omurtag’s  reign  was  a.d.  821-2.  Now  <rtyopa\*n  is  identical  with 
Segor  alem  in  our  document.  With  this  clue,  the  Bulgarian  numerals  in  the 
can  be  interpreted,  and  the  List  (which  has  evidently  suffered  considerable  oorrzp 
tion)  can  be  largely  revised  and  reconstructed,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  article  :  The 
Chronological  Cyole  of  the  Bulgarians,  in  Byzantinisohe  Zeitschrift,  xix.  127 
1910.  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  Bulgarians  reokoned  by  a  chronologies] 
cycle  of  60  lunar  yeara,  of  which  the  era  was  the  year  of  the  Grossing  of  the  Danuk 
by  Esperikh  (a.d.  659-60,  see  last  Appendix).  Segor  alem  is,  for  instance,  year  58 
of  this  oyole  (alem  =  50,  segor  =  8).  The  other  numerals  are  :  1  vereni%  2  dvanl 
8  tokh ,  4  somor ,  5  dilom ,  6  dokhs ,  9  tek  (?),  10  ekhtem ,  20  aVtom f  80  tvirem  40 
vechem ,  60  tutom. 

The  translation  of  the  document  according  to  my  revised  text  is  as  follows 

[a.d.  159-450.]  “  Avitochol  lived  300  years ;  he  belonged  to  the  raoe  of  Dulo ; 
and  his  year  was  dilom  tvirem. 

[a.d.  450-554.]  “Irnik  lived  100  years  and  8;  he  belonged  to  the  race  of 
Dulo  ;  and  his  year  was  dilom  tvirem. 

[a.d.  554-567.]  “  Gostun  ruled  as  viceroy  [for  13  years ;  he  belonged  to  the 
race  of  ;  and  his  year  was  tokh  aVtem. 

[a.d.  567-579.]  “  (Anon.)  ruled  as  viceroy]  for  12  years ;  he  was  of  the  race  of 
Ermi ;  and  his  year  was  dokhs  tvirem, 

[a.d.  579-637.]  “  Kur’t  reigned  for  60  years ;  he  was  of  the  race  of  Dulo  ;  but 
his  year  was  Segor  vtZem. 

[a.d.  637-640.]  “  Bezm6r  3  years  ;  he  was  of  the  race  of  Dulo  ;  and  his  year 
was  segor  vttem. 

“  These  5  prinoes  (k’ngz)  held  the  principality  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Danube  for  515  years,  with  shorn  heads. 

[a.d.  659.]  “  And  then  Esperikh,  prince,  came  to  (this)  side  of  the  Danube, 

where  they  are  till  this  day. 

[a.d.  640-660.]  “  Esperikh,  prince  21  years ;  he  was  of  the  race  of  Dulo ;  his 
year  was  vereni  alem .  [*A<nropovx0 

[a.d.  660-687.]  "  (Anon.)  reigned  for  28  years ;  he  was  of  the  race  of  Dulo ; 
and  his  year  was  dvanS  echtem. 

4  For  the  Turkish  side  see  Vhmb4ry,  A  m&gyarok  eredete,  cap.  iv.  p.  48  *qq. 

5  They  will  be  found  in  any  collection  of  Acta  Conciliorum,  t.g.  iu  Mansi,  vol.  xv.  n. 
401  sqq. 
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[a.d.  687*696.]  "[(Afton.)  reigned  for  9  jeers;  he  wu  of  the  raos  of  Dnlo; 
end  his  jeer  wee]  tv  Worn. 

[a.d.  696*719.]  “  Tervel  24  jeers ;  he  wee  of  the  reoe  of  Dnlo ;  his  jeer  wee 
tek  vechem.  [TcpltAip.] 

[a.d.  719-729.]  M  [(4 non.)  10  jeers ;  he  wes  of  the  reoe  of  Dnlo ;  his  jeer  wee 
iokh  ekhiem.] 

[a.d.  729*744.]  “Sever  15  jeers ;  he  wes  of  the  reoe  of  Dnlo;  his  jeer  wes 
iokh  aVtom. 

[a.d.  744*760.]  “  Kormieofi  17  jeers  ;  he  wes  of  the  rece  of  Vokil ;  his  jeer 
wee  Ugor  tvirem  [KoppUws.] 

**  This  prinoe  ohenged  the  reoe  of  Data — that  is  to  sej  Vich* 
tun  (?). 

[a.d.  760*763.]  “Telets  3  jeers  ;  he  wes  of  the  reoe  of  Ugein ;  end  his  jeer 
wes  Botnor  alom*  He  too  wes  of  another  reoe.  [TsA^rftj.] 

[a.d.  768*770.]  “  Vineoh  7  jeers ;  he  wes  erf  the  reoe  of  Ukil ;  his  jeer  was 
Ugor  alem . 

[a.d.  770  ?]  “  Umor  40  dejs ;  he  wes  of  the  race  of  Ugil ;  hie  [jeer]  wes 

dilom  tutom .**  [O Gpapos.] 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Vineoh  is  obviously  identical  with  Sebinoe  (son-in-lew 
of  Kormieol)  whose  elevation  end  deposition  ere  reoorded  bj  Theophenes  end 
Nicephoros.  Bei&n  (Paganos)  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  his  piece.  Nioephoras 
relates  that  Umar  was  set  op  bj  Sabinos  as  e  rival  of  Baian,  who  is  not  reoognised 
at  ell  bj  the  compiler  of  the  Regnal  List. 

[Mj  results  are  described  and  developed  bj  V.  N.  Zlatarski,  Imali  si  sfi 
Blgaritie  svoe  hetobroenie,  in  Spisenie  na  Blgerakete  ekedemiie  ne  neukitie,  I.  1, 
1911. j 

10.  OLD  BULGARIAN  INSCRIPTIONS—  (I\  140) 

Stone  records  of  Bulgarian  khans  of  the  ninth  century,  with  Greek  inscriptions, 
have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Bulgaria,  end  throw  light  upon  obscure  corners 
nf  Bulgarian  history.  Homo  of  these  memorials  were  found  at  PI i ska,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  the  name  of  the  eerlj  Bulgarian  capital.  Pliske  laj  to  the  north- 
met  of  Shnmla,  close  to  the  modem  village  of  Abobe.  The  fortified  town  end  the 
palatial  residence  within  it  wero  excavated  some  twelve  jeers  ago  under  the  direction 
of  Th.  Uspenski  and  K.  Shkorpil.  The  arch 00 logical  results  have  been  published 
a m  the  xth  volume  of  the  Izviestiia  of  the  Russian  Archeological  Institute  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  in  this  publication  most  (not  ell)  of  the  Greek  Bulgarian  inscriptions 
are  collected.  An  aocount  of  Pliska  will  be  found  in  Burj,  History  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire,  chap.  viii.  $  1. 

The  most  important  inscriptions  ere  records  of  Omurtag  end  his  suooessor 
Malamir.  One  of  them,  mentioned  above  in  Appendix  9,  records  the  foundation  of 
Preelav,  the  town  which  wes  to  supersede  Pliske,  bj  Omurtag.  Another,  on  a 
pillar  of  red  marble  preserved  in  a  church  at  Traovo,  states  that  the  same  khan 
built  a  new  house  on  the  Danube,  end  a  tomb  halfway  between  this  house  and  the 
old  palace  (at  Plisks).  The  new  house  was  probably  at  Kadykei,  near  Tutrakan 
(the  ancient  Transmari^ea),  an  important  point  on  the  Danube,  and  the  tomb  has 
been  identified  with  a  mound  at  Momdzhilar.  The  text  of  the  inscription  is  given 
in  a  defective  form  by  Jiredek,  Geechiehte  der  Bnlgaren,  p.  148 ;  it  has  been  revised 
by  Uspenski  in  his  paper  O  drevnostiakh  go  rods  Trnova  in  the  Izviestiia  of  the 
Russian  Archwologi  *al  Institute  st  Constantinople,  vii.  1.  *90.,  1902. 

Another  valnabl*  inscription  is  one  found  at  Suleiman  Keui,  which  records,  as 
I  have  shown,  the  trrins  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Treaty  which  Omurtag  coneluded  with 
the  Emperor  I*o  V.  in  a.d.  615-6.  The  text  will  be  found  In  Izviestiia,  x.  220  so., 
aud  (with  English  translation)  in  Bury,  The  Bulgarian  Treaty  of  a.d.  814,  in 
English  Historical  Review,  Apnl,  1910. 

11.  THE  NORTHERN  LIMITS  OF  THE  FIRST  BULGARIAN  KINGDOM 

— (P.  139) 

There  i«  evidence  to  show  that  the  kingdom  over  which  Ksperikh  and  Oruni 
ruled  was  not  confined  to  the  Lower  Moesia,  the  country  between  the  Danube  and 
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the  Balkan  range.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Bulgaria  ineluded  Wal&ohia  and  Boirabia. 
and  it  ie  probable  that  it  extended  to  the  Dnieper,  which  was  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries  the  western  limit  of  the  loose  empire  of  the  Khazara,  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  9th  oentury  the  P&tzinaks  pressed  forward  to  the  Dnieper,  while  the 
Hungarians  oocupied  the  lands  farther  west  towards  the  Danube  and  curtailed  the 
Bulgarian  dominion.  We  have  certain  evidence  for  the  extension  of  Bulgaria  as 
far  as  the  Dnieper  in  an  inscription  of  the  Khan  Omurtag  (cp.  Bury,  History  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  866). 

The  extension  of  Bulgaria  north  of  the  Danube  in  the  time  of  Crum  is  proved 
by  a  passage  in  the  Anonymous  writer  of  the  ninth  oentury,  of  whose  work  a  fragment 
on  the  reign  of  Leo  V.  is  preserved  (p.  345  in  the  Bonn  ed.  of  Leo  Grammaticus). 
There  we  find  “  Bulgaria  beyond  the  Danube  ”  (UeTOty  rov  *1  <rrpov  vora+u>u) ;  Cnm 
transported  a  multitude  of  prisoners  thither.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  Bavarian 
geographer  of  the  ninth  century,  who  mentions  the  country  of  the  Bulgarians  a* 
one  of  the  countries  north  of  the  Danube.1 

There  is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Bulgarians  exercised  a  loose  supremacy 
in  Transylvania.  The  chief  evidence  is  the  enumeration  of  a  number  of  Daciac 
towns  as  belonging  to  the  regions  occupied  by  the  Bulgarians,  in  the  Bavennate 
Geographer ;  2  and  the  circumstance  that  the  Bulgarians  used  to  sell  salt  to  tb* 
Moravians  3  (there  being  Balt  mines  in  Transylvania,  and  none  in  Bulgaria  south  of 
the  Danube). 

To  an  unbiassed  inquirer  the  evidence  oertainly  renders  it  probable  that 
during  the  8th  oentury  when  the  Avar  monarchy  was  weak  and  soon  about  to 
yield  to  the  armB  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  Bulgarians  extended  their  power 
over  the  Slavs  and  Vlaohs  of  Siebenbfirgen.  This  was  oertainly  what  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  likely  to  happen  ;  and  the  scanty  evidence  seems  to  point  to  ike 
conclusion  that  it  did  happen.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  part  of  the 
Bulgarian  people  settled  in  Siebenbfirgen  ;  only  that  Siebenbfirgen  was  more  or  leu 
subject  to  the  princes  of  Bulgaria  during  the  ninth  oentury  until  the  Magyar  in¬ 
vasion.  Unfortunately,  this  question  is  mixed  up  with  the  burning  Roumanian 
question;  and  the  Hungarians  firmly  reject  the  idea  of  a  Bulgarian  period  in 
Siebenbfirgen.  The  first  active  promulgator  of  the  view  seems  to  have  been  Engel,4 
and  Hunfalvy  devotes  several  pages  to  the  task  of  demolishing  the  “  kepzelt  ticxai 
BolgArsAg,”  as  he  calls  it,  “the  imaginary  Bulgaria  on  the  Theias  ”.a  The 
Roumanians  weloome  the  notion  of  a  northern  Bulgaria,  because  it  would  explain 
the  existence  of  the  Bulgarian  rite  in  the  Roumanian  churoh,  and  deprive  tbs 
Hungarians  of  an  argument  for  their  dootrine,  that  the  Roumanians  are  late  in¬ 
truders  in  Transylvania  and  carried  the  Bulgarian  rite  with  them  from  the  country 
south  of  the  Danube. 

For  the  temporary  dominion  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  regions  of  the  Drave  and 
Save,  including  the  towns  of  Sirmium  and  Singidunum  (Belgrade),  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  see  Bury,  op.  cit .  365. 


12.  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  SLAVS— (P.  140) 


It  is  remarkable  that  Gibbon  has  given  no  aooonnt  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Slaw 
the  brothers  Constantine  and  Methodius ;  whose  work  was  far  more  important  far 
the  conversion  of  the  Slavonio  world  to  the  Christian  faith  than  that  of  Ulhlas  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Germans.  Little  enough  is  known  of  the  lives  of  these  nxa. 
and  their  names  were  soon  surrounded  with  discrepant  traditions  and  legends  id 
various  countries — in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  Pannonia  and  Bulgaria. 


1  Ad  septentrionalem  pl&g&m  D&nubii.  .  .  .  Vulgarii,  regio  eet  immense  et  popniia 
raultus  babens  civi tales  V.  The  others  mentioned  are  Bohemia  and  Moravia  *  and  the  thrt* 
countries  are  described  as  regions  '  ‘  que  terminant  in  flnibus  nostria  *\  See  Schafarik.  Slaw, 
sche  Altertfiraer,  ed.  Wuttke,  ii.  p.  673. 

2  Ed.  Pinder  and  Parthey,  p.  185. 

3  Annals  of  Fulda  in  Pertz,  Mon.  i  406.  Cp.  X&iopol,  Histoire  dea  Rou mains,  u  f. 


4  In  his  Geschichte  des  alien  Pannoniens  nnd  der  Bulgarei  (1767). 
8  Magyarorazag  Bthnographtf ja,  p.  167  sqq. 
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There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  bom  in  Thessalonioa,  and  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  Constantine,  the  elder  of  the  two,  probably  falls  about  a.d. 
827.  In  Thessalonioa  they  were  in  the  midst  of  Slavonic  districts  and  had  op¬ 
portunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Slavonic  language  in  their  youth. 
Constantine  went  to  Constantinople  and  became  a  priest.  His  learning  won  him  the 
title  of  Philosopher  and  the  friendship  of  Photios  ; 1  but,  when  Photius  started  the 
doctrine  of  two  souls  in  man,  Constantine  opposed  him.  It  was  probably  soon  after 
the  elevation  of  Photius  to  the  Patriarchate  (Dec.  a.d.  858)  that  Constantine,  who 
had  a  gift  for  languages,  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Chazars  (perhaps  a.d.  860*1), 
who  are  said  to  have  begged  the  Emperor  to  send  them  a  teacher.  While  he  was 
at  Cherson,  learning  the  Chazario  language,  he  '*  discovered  ”  the  remains  of  the 
martyr  Pope  Clement  I.,  which  he  afterwards  brought  to  Rome.1  On  his  return  from 
Ghazaria  he  undertook  a  new  mission.  Christianity  had  already  made  some  way 
among  the  Slavs  of  Moravia,  through  the  missionary  activity  of  the  bishops  of 
Pasaau.  Thus  Moravia  seemed  annexed  to  the  Latin  Church.  But  the  Moravian 
king  Rostislav  quarrelled  with  his  German  and  Bulgarian  neighbours,  and  sought  the 
political  support  of  the  Eastern  Emperor.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Michael  III.,  and 
asked,  according  to  the  legend,  for  a  man  who  would  be  able  to  teach  his  flock  the 
Christian  faith  in  their  own  tongue.  Constantine,  by  his  knowledge  of  Slavonic  and 
his  missionary  experience,  was  marked  out  as  the  suitable  apostle  ;  and  he  went  to 
Moravia,  taking  with  him  his  brother  Methodius  (a.d.  864).  They  worked  among 
the  Moravians  for  about  three  and  a  half  years,  having  apparently  obtained  the  re¬ 
luctant  recognition  of  the  bishop  of  Passau.  Pope  Nicholas  summoned  the  two 
brothers  (a.d.  867)  to  Rome,  but  died  before  their  arrival ;  and  his  successor  Hadrian 
IL  ordained  Methodius  a  priest  (a.d.  868).  A  premature  death  carried  Constantine 
away  at  Rome  (Feb.  14,  a.d.  869) ;  he  assumed  Cyril  as  a  monastic  name  before  his 
death.  Methodius  returned  to  Moravia.  He  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Pan* 
noni*  and  died  in  885. 

The  great  achievement  of  Constantine  or  Cyril  was  the  invention  of  a  Slavonic 
alphabet.  His  immediate  missionary  work  was  in  Moravia ;  but  by  framing  an 
alphabet  and  translating  the  gospels  into  SUvonio  he  affected,  as  no  other  single 
man  has  ever  done,  every  Slavonic  people.  He  did  what  Ul&las  did  for  the  Goths, 
what  Mas  rob  did  for  the  Armenians,  but  hia  work  was  destined  to  have  incompar¬ 
ably  greater  ecumenical  importance  than  that  of  either.  The  alphabet  which  he 
invented  (  loubtle**  before  a.d.  863)  is  known  as  the  glagolitic  ;  and  we  have  a  good 
many  early  documents  written  iu  this  oharacter  in  various  parks  of  the  Slavonio 
world.  But  ultimately  the  use  of  it  became  confined  to  Istria  and  the  Croatian 
ooast;  for  it  was  superseded  by  another  alphabet,  clearer  and  more  practical. 
This  later  alphabet  U  known  as  the  cyrillic ;  and  has  been  supposed — and  is  still 
suppose  I — by  many  to  be  the  alphabet  which  Cyril  invented.  The  cyrillio  alphabet 
is  un  li  vuisodly  Greek  ;  the  letters  are  Greek  uncials  (aapitals)  with  a  few  additional 
signs.  The  glagolitic,  on  the  other  hand,  has  deliberately  disguised  its  origin  from 
Greek  cursive  letters.  This  disguise  doubtless  facilitated  and  was  intended  to 
facilitate  its  reception  by  the  Slavs.  It  is  probable  that  Constantine,  in  his  literary 
work,  had  his  eye  on  Bulgaria  ;  for  his  translations,  composed  in  Macedonian 
Slavon:'*,  were  unsuitod  for  the  Moravians,  who  spoke  a  different  form  of  Slavonic 
(Slovak}.  Cp.  Bury,  History  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  897  tgq. 

Directly  neither  Cyril  nor  Methodius  had  anything  to  do  with  tne  conversion  of 
Bulgaria.  But  the  convention  of  Bulgaria  took  plaoe  in  their  days  ;  the  invention  of 
the  alphabet  facilitated  the  conversion.  The  tact  eeems  to  be  that,  fearing  that 
Rons,  who  had  made  an  alliance  with  King  Lewis  the  German  in  a.d.  862,  would 
embrace  Latin  Christianity — a  serious  political  danger  for  the  Eastern  Empire — 
Michael  III.  made  a  military  demonstration  in  Bulgaria  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  868, 
and  induced  Bon*  to  oo risen  1  to  receive  Christianity  from  Constantinople.  In  return 

'  l*^*1'*'  Anastasiu*  to  the  Council  of  a.d.  W9  ;  Bland,  Cone.  16,  6. 

1  Thi»  i*  the  enbvrt  of  the  Tranalatio  S.  Clementi*  (in  Acta  Sanctorum,  March  91, 
j»**itily  ronip*NM«i  under  the  direction  of  the  contemporary  <  lAuderic,  bishop  of  Velletri.  It 
u  an  mipirtant  tourer,  and  n**w  light  baa  been  thrown  on  it  by  a  letter  of  Anastasius  to 
Uauderv.  published  by  J.  Friedrich  In  the  SiUunf*  bench  tc  of  the  Havanan  Academy, 
!W.  3. 
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for  this  submission,  a  small  diet  riot  in  Thraoe  was  oonoeded  to  Bulgaria.  (Set 
Bury,  op.  cit.,  388  sq.\  Boris  was  baptised ;  the  Emperor  stood  sponsor ;  and  be 
too  the  name  of  Michael.  He  then  introduced  Christianity  forcibly  among  hit 
people,  executing  fifty-two  persons  who  resisted.  The  date  of  the  conversion  is  a.*. 
865.  But  it  was  not  long  before  Boris  turned  away  from  Constantinople  and  sought 
to  connect  the  Bulgarian  Church  with  Rome.  He  sent  envoys  (a.d.  866)  to  Pope 
Nicholas  I.,  with  106  questions,  and  the  answers  of  the  Pope,9  which  are  preferred, 
throw  Borne  interesting  light  on  Bulgarian  customs.  If  the  successor  of  Nicholas 
had  shown  taot  and  discretion,  Bulgaria  might  have  been  won  for  the  Latin  Church ; 
but  Hadrian  H.  tried  the  patienoe  of  Boris,  and  in  a.d.  870  Bulgaria  received  id 
archbishop  from  Constantinople  and  ten  bishoprics  were  founded.  Boris  sent  hi 
son  Simeon  to  be  educated  at  New  Rome.  It  was  not  long  before  Slavonic  books  sad 
the  Slavonic  liturgy  were  introduced  into  Bulgaria. 

[Only  a  few  works  out  of  the  enormous  literature  on  the  apostles  of  the  81avB  need  he 
mentioned.  J.  A.  Ginzel,  Geschichte  der  Slawenapostel  Cyrill  und  Method,  und  der 
Slawischen  Liturgie  (18571.  V.  Jagid,  article  in  the  Zapiski  of  the  Imperial  Acad,  of  St 
Petersburg,  vol.  li.  (1886).  L.  K.  Goetz,  Gesch.  der  Slavenapostel  Konstantin  us  and 
Methodius  (1897).  F.  Pastrnek,  Dejin  y  slovanskfch  Apostolii  Cyrilla  a  Methods  (Prague, 
1902).  F.  Snopek,  Konstantin  us—  Cyrillus  und  Methodius,  die  Slavenapostel  (Kremus, 
1911).  A.  Bruckner,  These n  zur  cyrillo— methodianischen  Frage.  in  Arcniv  for  slarisci* 
Philologie,  28,  229  sqq 1906.  V.  Jagid,  Zur  Entstehungs-geschichte  der  kirchenslaviicba 
Sprache,  2  parts,  in  Denkschriften  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wissenchaften  in  Wien,  phiL-hiA 
Cl,  47,  1900.  Cp.  also  the  account  in  Bretholz’s  Geschichte  Mahrens.] 

13.  THE  HUNGARIANS— (P.  143  sqq.) 

The  chief  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Hungarians,  before  they  took  up  their 
abode  in  Hungary,  are  (1)  Leo,  Tactics,  o.  18,  §  45  sqq. ;  and  Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos,  De  Adm.  Imp.,  o.  38,  39,  40;  (2)  the  accounts  of  Ihn  Baste, 
who  wrote  a.d.  912-13  and  other  Arabic  writers  ;  (3)  some  notices  in  western  chronicle* 
of  the  ninth  century ;  (4)  traditions  in  the  native  chronicles  of  Hungary.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  chronicle  of  the  Anonymous  Soribe  of  King  Bdla,1  which  wed 
to  be  regarded  as  a  trustworthy  source  for  early  Hungarian  history,  is  a  44  Machwerk” 
of  the  13th  century ; *  but  the  author  as  well  as  Simon  de  K6za  (for  his  Chroniooo 
Hungarioum)  had  some  old  souroes,  from  which  they  derived  some  genuine  tradi¬ 
tions,  which  criticism  oan  detect  and  may  use  with  discretion.  A  collection  of  the 
texts  of  all  the  documents  relating  to  early  Hungarian  history,  with  Hungarian 
translations,  will  be  found  in  the  volume  publish®!  by  the  Hungary  Academy  of 
Soienoes,  entitled  A  Magyar  Honfoglal&s  Kfitf6i,  1900. 

The  main  questions  in  dispute  with  regard  to  the  Hungarians  and  their  early 
antiquity  are  two :  concerning  their  ethnioal  affinity,  and  concerning  the  coune  of 
their  wanderings  from  the  most  primitive  habitation,  to  which  they  can  be  traced, 
up  to  their  appearance  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Danube.  It  may  be  said,  I 
think,  that  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  justify  dogmatism  in  regard  to  either  o! 
these  questions. 

As  to  their  ethnical  position,  are  the  Hungarians  Turkish  or  Finnic?  Their 
language  shows  both  elements;  and  the  two  rival  theories  appeal  to  it.  Tbow 
who  maintain  that  the  Hungarians  are  Turkish  explain  the  Finnio  part  of  the 
vocabulary  by  a  long  sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Voguls  and  Ostjsfa; 
while  those  who  hold  that  they  were  brethren  of  the  Voguls,  Ostjaks,  and  Finn*, 
explain  the  Turkish  element  by  borrowings  in  the  course  of  their  subsequent 
wanderings.  For  the  latter  theory  it  most  be  said  that  the  most  elementary  portion 
of  the  Hungarian  vocabulary  is  undoubtedly  related  to  the  Vogul,  Ostjak,  and  their 
kindred  languages.  This  comes  out  clearly  in  the  numerals,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  common  words.3  If  we  set  side  by  side  lists  of  Hungarian  words  which 

*  Included  in  Collections  of  Acta  Conciliorum. 

1  Best  ed.  by  C.  Fej^rpataky  (1892). 

*  R.  Roesler,  Romanise  he  Sindian,  p.  147  sqq.  On  the  Hungarian  sources,  see  H. 
Marczali,  Ungarns  GeschichtsqueUen,  1882. 

3  As  a  specimen,  for  comparison  of  the  Hungarian  language  with  the  Vogulic  which 
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clearly  Turkish  or  clearly  Finnic,  leaving  out  all  the  unconvincing  etymologies 
which  the  rival  theorists  serve  up,  it  U  difficult  to  avoid  concluding  that  the  primitive 
element  is  the  Finnic.4 

It  seems  most  probable  that  the  Magyars  at  one  time  dwelled  in  Jugria,  in  the 
regions  of  the  Irtish,  where  they  were  neighbours  of  the  Voguls.  They  migrated 
«outhward  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  they  had  taken  up  their  abode 
within  the  empire  of  the  Chazara,  and  they  amalgamated  with  themselves  a 
Chaaario  tribe  called  the  Kabare  (Const.  Porph.  o.  39),  who  became  part  of  the 
Hungarian  nation.  These  Kabars,  according  to  Constantine,  taught  the  Hungarians 
the  tongue  of  the  Chazara.  Hence  the  upholders  of  the  Finnio  origin  of  the  Turks 
can  explain  the  Turkish  element  in  Hungarian  by  a  known  cause,  the  coalition  with 
the  Kabara.  But  it  is  probable  that,  before  the  incorporation  of  the  Kabars,  the 
Hungarians  had  been  seriously  affected  by  the  influence  of  Turkish  neighbours. 

Aooording  to  the  text  of  Constantine,  the  Hungarians  abode  only  three  years 
in  “  Lebedia  near  Chazaria  ”.  This  land  of  Lebedia  was  probably  between  the  Don 
and  the  Dnieper ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  date  of  their  sojourn  there  was 
between  a.d.  830  and  840.  For  it  is  in  the  reign  of  Theophilus,  o.  837-39,  that  they 
first  appear  upon  the  horizon  of  the  Eastern  Empire  (cp.  the  Continuation  of  George 
Mon.  [i.s.  Simeon  Magister,  p.  818,  ed.  Bonn],  where  they  are  called  O&yypoi, 
Ofirrei,  and  Tovproi).  But  “  three  years  ”  in  Constantine’s  text  is  oertainly  wrong. 
It  may  be  an  error  for  *•  thirty-three  ”  or  11  thirty  or  some  much  higher  figure  ”  ;  in 
any  case  the  sojourn  in  Lebedia  was  much  longer  than  three  years.  Cp.  Bury, 
History  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  491.  At  some  time  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  Patzinaks  drove  the  Hungarians  westward,  and  they  established  themselves  in 
Atelkuzu  (probably  meaning  “  between  rivers”),  as  they  called  the  land  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Danube.  The  date  of  the  migration  has  been  recently  assigned 
by  Westberg  to  a. d.  825  or  thereabouts  (K  analizu  vostoohnik  istochnikov  o  vostochnoi 
Kvropie,  in  Zhurnal  min.  nar.  proev.,  49  too.,  March,  1908) ;  but  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  later,  o.  a.d.  860  (see  Bury,  op.  ext.  489  to.). 

The  same  enemies,  who  had  driven  the  Hungarians  out  of  Lebedia,  drove  them 
again  out  of  Atelkuzu.  The  Patzinaks  were  themselves  subdued  by  a  oombined 
attack  of  the  Khazars  and  the  Uses;  they  crossed  the  Dnieper,  dislodged  the 
Hungarians,  who  were  thus  driven  farther  west ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  their 
settlement  in  the  modern  Hungary.  The  event  happened  fifty- five  years  before 
Ooostantine  wrote  o.  87  of  his  De  Administrations ;  t.s.,  probably  in  a.d.  896  or 
897  (cp.  Appendix  4).  The  notioe  in  Regino's  Chronicle  under  the  year  889  antici¬ 
pates  subsequent  events.1 

is  the  most  doeely  connected,  1  subjoin  the  names  of  the  first  seven  numerals  (the  original 
numerical  system  Menu  to  have  Iron  heptadic) 

1 :  H  egy.  V.  Ik.  Ikve. 

2:  H.  k-t,  ketifi.  V  kit,  kill 

3:  H.  harm.  V.  korm. 

4 :  H.  n*gy.  V.  nejjl. 

6:  H.  0t,  V.  It. 

6  H.  hat,  V.  kat. 

7  :  H.  hr  t,  V.  sat 

(The  Turkish  words  for  these  numbers  are  totally  different. ) 

The  word  for  100  u  the  same  in  both  languages  :  H.  axil,  V.  sat  (Finnish  aata).  But 
10  u  quite  different :  H.  tli,  V.  lau  (and  Finn lan  kymmen  diffm  from  both)  ;  20  coincides  : 
H.  huas,  V.  kua  ;  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  coinuound  which  signifies  H  (probably  10  -  2| 
the  •Mint  element  occurs:  II.  nyU  cz,  V.  ;  so  for  80  H.  nyohx-van,  V.  n’ol-sat 

('  1W  - 

«  For  the  Finnic  origin.  P.  Hun  fairy,  Magyaroraig  Kthnographrija,  1876,  and  Die 
t’ngtrn  'der  Magyaren,  1<**1.  Por  the  Turkish.  A  Vambery,  A  Magyarok  eredete,  1882. 
For  th*>  “  rMrtan  *  or  Finnic  or  14  1'gru- Finnic  ”  languages.  ae»-  Btidcnx  in  the  4th  rol.  of 
Hcxsenbergvr'a  iW-itrage  tur  kunds  der  Indugenuaniscbrn  Sprachen  (Die  Yerzweigung  der 
l  irria  btD  Sprat  he  nk 

•On  the  chronology  **■  E.  Dtimmler.  Geschichte  des ostfrlnk iachen  Reichs  (ed.  2),  lit. 
438  xfl. — C  ount  G^u  Knuo  in  hia  Kelationnm  Hungarorum— Hist.  Antiquiasima,  vol.  i. 
(l*®3f  p.  Kid,  tries  to  estabhah.  instead  of  a  three  years*  sojourn  in  Lebedia  and  a  long 
(fifty  jrmra* )  sojourn  in  AUlkusu.  a  long  sojourn  in  Lebedia  (up  to  a  d,  889)  and  a  short 
(w»ru  «»  right  years')  wijourn  in  Ateiknxu. 
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It  is  to  the  Hungarians  as  they  were  when  they  lived  in  Atelkuzu,  and  not  to 
the  contemporary  Hungarians  who  were  already  settled  in  their  final  home,  that 
the  description  of  Ibn  Rasta  (taken  from  some  earlier  writer)  applies.  He  describes 
their  land  as  between  the  Patzinaks  and  the  Esegel  tribe  of  the  Bulgarians 
(clearly  a  tribe  north  of  the  Danabe,  in  Walachia  or  Bessarabia).  Ibn  Rosts 
farther  mentions  two  rivers  in  the  land  of  the  Hungarians,  one  of  them  greater 
than  the  Oxus.  Probably  the  Dnieper  and  the  Bag  are  meant.'  He  aaya  that 
Kende  is  the  title  of  their  king,  bat  there  is  another  dignitary  whom  all  o  bey  ia 
matters  connected  with  attaok  or  defence,  and  he  is  entitled  jila .  The  kinds 
dearly  corresponds  to  the  prince  or  °*  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  (c.  40) ; 

Arpad,  for  example,  was  a  kende.  The  jila  is  also  mentioned  by  Constantine,  aa 
yv\as ;  to  whom,  however,  he  ascribes  the  function  of  a  judge.7  It  seems  that 
the  title  kende  was  adopted  by  the  Hungarians  from  the  Ch&zara  ;  for  the  title  of 
the  Chazar  viceroy  was  kenderchagan. 

Ibn  Rasta  says  that  the  Hungarians  rule  over  the  Slavs,  whom  they  oppree 
with  heavy  burdens ;  that  they  worship  fire ;  that  they  trade  in  the  slaves  whom  they 
capture,  with  Greek  merchants  at  Kerch.8 

A  word  may  be  said  about  the  name  Magyar.  It  was  doubtless  the  name  of  a 
single  tribe  before  it  became  the  name  of  the  whole  people ;  and  the  third  of  tb* 
8  tribes  enumerated  by  Constantine  (o.  40  ad  init.)  was  that  of  Meger6  (rev  Mrycp*). 
In  another  place  (c.  87)  Constantine  mentions  tne  Mdlfopot  as  dwelling  in  the  9th 
century  near  the  river  Ural,  where  they  were  neighbours  of  the  Patzinaks ;  bd 
without  any  suggestion  that  they  are  identical  with  the  Hungarians,  whom  he  always 
calls  Turks .  I  suspect  that  the  Bashkirs  are  really  meant.  Hungarian  scholar 
find  other  traces  of  the  Magyar  name  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  :  ths* 
there  are  two  villages  called  M&j&r  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derbend ;  *  and  K.  Sx&bc 
wished  to  deteot  the  word  in  Muager  (Movaytfrqv),  whom  Theophanes  mentions  as 
the  brother  of  Gordas,  king  of  the  Huns  near  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  It  has  also 
been  proposed  to  connect  the  name  of  a  fortress,  r&  Mcr r(fomw  (mentioned  by  Theophj 
lactus  Simooatta,  ii.  18,  7).  It  was  on  the  confines  of  the  Roman  and  Persies 
dominions,  but  its  exact  position  is  unknown. 

14.  ORIGIN  OF  RUSSIA—  (P.  154  sqq.) 

No  competent  critic  now  doubts  that  the  Russians,  who  founded  states  at 
Novgorod  and  Kiev,  subdued  the  Sl&vonio  tribes  and  organized  them  into  a  political 
power, — who,  in  short,  made  Russia, — were  of  Scandinavian  or  Norse  origin,  it  n 
therefore  unnecessary  to  treat  this  matter  any  longer  as  a  disputed  question ;  it  wil. 
be  enough  to  state  briefly  the  most  important  evidence.  The  evidence  is  indeed 
insuperable,  except  to  insuperable  prejudice. 

(1)  The  early  writers,  who  mention  the  Russians,  attest  their  identity  wiih  the 
Scandinavians  or  Normans.  The  first  notioe  is  in  the  Annales  Bertiniani  ad  aa«. 
889  (Pertz,  Mon.  i.  484),  Rhos  vocari  dice  bant  .  .  .  comperit  eos  gentis  esst 
Sueonum.  Liutprand  (Antapodosis,  v.  15)  says  that  they  were  Normans  (nos  vau 
a  position©  loci  nomin&mus  NordmannoB).  The  ohroniole  of  “  Nestor  ”  identifier 
them  with  the  Varangians,  or  regards  them  as  belonging  to  the  Varangian  stock  ; 
and  for  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Varangians  see  above,  p.  155,  note  58.  Tbt 
Continuation  of  George  the  Monk  (Symeon  Magister)  states  more  generally  and 
less  accurately  their  German  origin  (  =  Theoph.  Contin.  p.  428,  ed.  B.v  4k  ♦p* yym 
y4vovs )l. 

®Cp.  Kuun,  op.  cU.  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

7  Constantine  mentions  a  third  dignitary,  inferior  to  the  yvXas,  and  entitled  Jbc zrc&o*. 

8  The  notice  of  Ibn  Rusta  will  be  fonnd  in  some  shape  in  all  recent  works  on  the  early 
Hungarians,  e.g.  in  Kuun’s  work  cited  above,  vol.  i.  p.  165-5,  and  in  the  Hungarian  cci 
lection  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  Appendix.  Ibn  Rusta  used  to  be  call*: 
Ibn  Dasta. 

•  Kuun,  op.  cit.  p.  93. 

1  Yakiibi,  writing  before  the  end  of  the  9th  cent,  calls  the  heathen  who  attacks 
Seville  in  844  RUs. 
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(2)  The  Russian*  spoke  None,  not  Slavonic.  This  is  proved  by  the  9th  chapter 
of  Constantine's  de  Administrations,  where  the  Russian  and  Slavonio  languages  are 
distinguished  ('PoktuttI  and  IxXa&nfurrC),  and  the  Russian  names  of  the  water- 
falls  are  unmistakably  Scandinavian.  See  below,  Appendix  15. 

(3)  The  names  of  the  first  Russian  princes  and  the  names  of  the  signatories  of 
the  first  Russian  treaties  are  Norse.  Riurik  is  the  old  Norse  Hraerikr ;  Oleg  is 
Helgi ;  Olga ,  Helga ;  Igor  (1  yy*f> ;  Inger  in  Liutprand)  is  Ingvarr.  The  boyars 
who  are  named  in  the  treaty  of  4. n.  912  (Nestor,  c.  22)  are  Kary  (Swedish,  Karil, 
Ingeld  (0.  Norse,  Ingialdx),  Farlof  (Swedish),  Vermud  (O.  Norse,  Vermunde), 
Eulaf  (O.  Norse,  Hrodleifr),  Ruald  (O.  Norse,  Hroaldr),  Ooud  (op.  Runic  Kudi), 
Earn  (Scandinavian),  Frelal  (0.  N.,  Fridleifr),  Rouar  (O.  N.,  Hroarr),  Trouan 
(O.  N.,  Droandr),  Lidoui  (O.  N.,  Lidufr?),  Fost  (Swedish).  There  remain  two 
uncertain  names,  Aktevou  and  Stemid.  Similarly  the  large  proportion  of  the  names 
In  the  treaty  of  945  (c.  27)  are  Scandinavian. 

(4)  The  Finnish  name  for  Sweden  is  Ruotsi ,  the  Esthonian  is  R61  s  ;  and  we 
oan  hardly  hesitate  to  identify  this  with  the  name  of  Russia ;  Old  Slavonic  Rous’, 
Greek  *Pdi.*  The  name  (neither  Finnish  nor  Slavonio)  is  derived  by  Thomsen  from 
the  Scandinavian  rode  (rods-menn  =  rowere,  oarsmen) ;  the  difficulty  is  the  dropping 
out  of  the  dental  in  Rous,  *Pdr. 

Thus  the  ourrent  opinion  which  prevailed  when  the  Russians  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  ol  history ;  the  evidence  of  their  language  ;  the  evidence  of  their  names  ; 
and  the  survival  of  the  ancient  meaning  of  the  Russian  name  in  Finnic,  ooncur  in 
establishing  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Russians. 

For  a  development  of  these  arguments  and  other  minor  evidence  see  V. 
Thomsen’s  work,  The  Relations  between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  and  the 
Origin  of  the  Russian  State  (Ilohester  Lectures),  1877  ;  E.  Kunik,  Die  Berufung  der 
Schwedischen  Rodsen  duroh  die  Finnen  und  Slaven,  1844 ;  and  see  M6moires  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Russia,  vii.  s4r.  22,  p.  279  sqq.  and  409  sqq. ;  Bestuzhev* 
Raumin,  Russkaia  Istoriia  (vol.  i.),  1872;  Pogodin,  0  proizkhozhdenii  Rusi,  1825, 
Drevniaia  Russkaia  Istoriia,  1871,  and  other  works.  The  two  most  eminent  op¬ 
position  advocates  were:  Dovaiski,  Rasvskaniia  o  nachalie  Rusi,  1876,  and  Istoriia 
Rossi i  (Part  1,  Kiev  period),  1876 ;  and  Gedeonov,  IssUedovanila  o  variazhakom 
voprosie,  1862,  Variagi  i  Rua\  1876. 

15.  THE  WATERFALLS  OF  THE  DNIEPER^-(P.  159) 

In  the  9th  chapter  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Administration  of  the  Empire,  Con¬ 
stantine  Porphyrogennetos  gives  a  most  interesting  description  of  the  route  of 
Russian  merchants  from  Novgorod  (Nt&oyaptdi)  to  Constantinople,  by  way  of 
Kiev  and  the  Dnieper,  and  enumerates  the  rapids  of  this  river,  giving  in  each  oase 
both  its  Russian  and  its  Slavonio  name.  This  passage  is  of  high  importance,  for  it 
•hows  that  the  language  which  Constantine  meant  by  Russian  fp mtrurrl)  was  Scandi¬ 
navian  and  not  Slavonic.  Vilhelm  Thomsen  of  Copenhagen  in  his  Ilohester 
lectures  on  “  Relations  between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  and  the  Origin  of 
the  Russian  State  "  (1877)  has  supplied  an  excellent  commentary. 

1st  waterfall  is  called  Essupift  (*E*<ro mnj)  in  both  languages,  with  the  meaning 
sleepless  mot aa**a«).  It  follows  that  the  two  names  sounded  nearly 

al*ke  to  Constantine.  The  Slavonic  for  “  do  not  sleep  ”  would  be  ne  spi 
(and  perhaps  *E<r#»t*nt  in  an  error  for  ;  and  Professor  Thomsen 

says  that  the  corresponding  phrase  in  Old  Norse  would  be  sofeigi  or 
n  y/ailu.  This  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 

2nd  waterfall  is  (a)  in  Russian,  Ulvorsi  (OvX/fepvf),  and  (b)  in  Slavonio,  Oetro- 
runiprmoh  (*<Vr^»6avWvp«x),  with  the  meaning,  the  islet  of  the  fall ;  (a) 
»  holm-fora;  (5)  ^ostrov*  nil  prmg  (islet-fall). 

3nl  waterfall  is  called  Gelandri  (r#Aa«4pf),  whioh  in  Slavonio  means  noise 
of  the  fall.  Only  one  name  is  given,  and  it  is  said  to  be  Slavonic.  But  it 

•*Pdt  Is  the  exact  eqolvaleat  of  Nestor's  Rons',  which  is  a  collective  tribe  name  « 
•'  the  Russians  ".  *Pwcia,  Russia,  was  formed  from  ‘Pdf,  and  the  Russian  name  Rosalia 
was  a  later  formation  on  Greek  analogy. 
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obviously  represents  the  Norse  participle  gellandi,  “  the  echoing  ”  ;  so 
that  the  Slavonic  name  (probably  nearly  the  same  as  the  modern  name 
stvonsts  with  the  same  meaning)  is  omitted.  Constantine*a  usual  formula 
is  'VoHncrrl^v  .  .  .  2ic\a$ayi<Trl  & ;  but  in  this  place  he  changes  it : 
rby  \ey6fityoy  r« kar&pl,  t  ippriwcvcrai  2 K\a$tyi<rrl  1jxos  fpaytiov.  I 
would  suggest  that  (fiiytrs  or  cr&iy its  or  something  of  the  kind  fell  out  after 
2K\afiiyi<rrL 

4th  waterfall  is  Aeifor  (*Aci^>,  so  in  Paris  Ms.  2009)  in  Russian,  and  Neasii 
(Nccur^r)  in  Slavonic, — so  called,  Constantine  eayB,  because  pelicaci 
make  their  nests  in  the  stones.  The  old  Slavonic  for  pelican  cloeeir 
resembles  Ncao^r,  but  the  fall  cannot  have  been  called  pelican;  this 
must  have  been  a  misinterpretation.  Thomsen  very  ingeniously  suggest! 
that  the  true  name  corresponded  to  the  modern  Nenasytets  and  meant  in¬ 
satiable  (a  name  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  this  rapid) ;  while  Aeifor  (« 
forr)  meant  ever-forward,  ever -precipitate. 

5th  waterfall  is  Varuforos  (&apowp6pos)  in  Russian,  Vulne  prach  (0ovKrrprp*x) 
in  Slavonic ;  “  because  it  forms  a  great  lake/'  or,  if  we  read  tirnr  far 
\[fonjy ,  “  because  it  forms  a  great  vortex  ”.  Both  words  can  be  recognised 
at  once  as  meaning  “  wave-fall  ". 

6th  waterfall  is  Leanti  (Acdyrt)  in  Russian,  Verutse  (B \(po6r(ri)  in  Slavonic, 
meaning  “the  seething  of  water"  {fydfffia  yepov ).  Verutze  is  obviooslj 
from  v'rieti ,  to  boil.  Thomsen  explains  Leanti  as  the  partioiple  hlaejand i, 
laughing.  In  this  case  the  meanings  of  the  two  names  are  not  identical. 

7th  waterfall  is  Strnkon  (Srpovtcovy,  so  in  Paris  Ms.  2009)  in  Russian. 
Napreze  (Narpe&j)  in  Slavonio,  meaning  a  small  waterfall.  Thomsen 
identifies  Strukun  with  Norse  strok,  Swedish  $truk%  a  rapid  current 
(especially  where  narrow — as  in  the  case  of  this  rapid) ;  and  suggests 
that  the  Slavonio  name  might  be  connected  with  6r*,  quick.  I  suspect 
that  (Na-)  irpcft  represents  a  diminutive  of  porog ,  prag  (waterfall). 

16.  THE  ASSISES  OF  JERUSALEM— (P.  380) 

It  is  agreed  by  most  competent  oritios  of  the  present  oentury  that  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  neither  drew  up  the  Assises  of  Jerusalem  as  they  have  come  down  to 
us  nor  put  into  writing  any  code  of  law  whatever.  This  is  the  opinion  of  such 
special  Btndents  of  the  Crusades  as  Wilken,  Sybel,  Stubbs,  Kugler,  and  Pruts; 
and  it  has  been  very  forcibly  put  by  Gaston  Dodu  in  his  Histoire  dess  Institu 
tions  monarohique8  dans  le  royaume  Latin  de  Jerusalem  1099-1291  (1894).  Is 
the  first  place,  we  find  no  mention  of  suoh  a  code  in  contemporary  sources; 
the  earliest  authorities  who  mention  it  are  Ibelin  and  Philip  of  Novara  in  the 
13th  oentury.  Then,  supposing  such  a  code  had  been  compiled,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  it  should  have  been  placed  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  why  the 
presenoe  of  nine  persons  should  have  been  necessary  to  consult  it.  For  the  pax- 
pose  of  a  oode  is  that  it  should  be  referred  to  without  difficulty.  Thirdly,  the 
remark  of  William  of  Tyre  as  to  the  experience  of  Baldwin  HI.  in  judicial  matters 
makes  distinctly  against  the  existence  of  a  oode.  He  says :  juris  oonsuetudinani 
quo  regnum  regebatur  Orient&le,  plen&m  habeas  experientiam :  ita  nt  in  rebus 
dnbiis  etiam  seniores  regni  principes  eius  consulerent  experientiam  et  consult, 
pectoris  eruditionem  mirarentur  (xvi.  2,  op.  on  Amalrio  i.  xix.  2).  The  expression 
“  the  customary  law  by  which  the  kingdom  was  governed  "  suggests  that  no  cod* 
existed. 

Fourthly,  if  the  oode  existed,  what  became  of  it?  Ibelin  and  Philip  of  Novan 
say  that  it  was  lost  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Saladin  in  1187.  But  tbs 
circumstances  of  that  capture  are  inconsistent  with  the  probability  of  such  a  loss. 
There  were  no  military  excesses  and  Saladin  allowed  the  inhabitants  a  delay  of 
forty  dayB  to  sell  or  save  their  property  before  he  entered  the  city  (Ernoul,  c.  16 ; 
op.  Dodu,  p.  45).  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  Christians  would  have  failed  to 
rescue  a  possession  so  valuable  and  portable  as  their  Code.  The  Patriarch  could 
not  have  overlooked  it  when  he  oarried  forth  the  treasures  of  the  churches  (as 
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bn  al-Athlr  mentions).  And,  if  il  were  unacoountably  forgotten,  we  should  hate 
>  suppose  that  Saladin  caused  it  to  be  destroyed  afterwards  when  it  was  found. 
aid  had  he  done  so,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  act  would  not  have  been  men- 
toned  by  some  of  the  Frank  chroniclero. 

The  oonoluaion  is  that  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth  oentury  did  not 
ive  decisions  aooording  to  a  oode  drawn  up  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
ingdom,  but  themselves  helped  to  build  up  a  structure  of  Customary  Law,  which 
a  the  following  oentury  was  ooU acted  and  oompiled  in  the  book  of  the  Assises  by 
ohn  Ibelin,  a.d.  1265. 

This  book  of  Ibelin  has  not  oome  down  to  us  in  its  original  form.  There  were 
wo  redactions  :  (1)  at  Niooeia  in  Cyprus  in  1868  under  the  direction  of  an  assembly 
f  Cypriote  lords,  and  (2)  in  the  same  place  in  1681,  by  a  commission  appointed 
>y  the  Venetian  government.  Both  these  rehandlings  introduced  a  number  of 
torreotions  into  the  Assue  de  la  haute  oour. 

The  Auiees  de  la  oour  dee  bourgeois  stands  on  a  different  footing.  This  work 
earns  to  have  existed  perhaps  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  oentury.  It  was  not 
uppoeed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  1187 ;  it  was  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  edited 
>y  Ibelin  ;  nor  was  it  revised  at  Nicosia  in  1868.  (Cp.  Dodu,  p.  54,  56.) 

The  study  of  the  Assises  of  Jerusalem  may  now  be  supplemented  by  the 
kssises  of  Antioch,  preserved  in  an  Armenian  version,  which  has  been  translated 
nto  French  (published  by  the  Mekhitarist  Society,  Venioe,  18761. 

How  far  is  the  policy  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  represented  in  the  Assises?  In 
answer  to  this  question,  the  observations  of  Stubbs  may  be  quoted  : — 1 

44  We  trace  his  hand  in  the  prescribing  constant  military  service  (not  definite 
>r  merely  for  a  certain  period  of  each  year),  in  the  non-recognition  of  representa- 
ion  in  inheritance,  in  the  rules  designed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  fiefs  in 
i  single  hand,  in  the  stringent  regulations  for  the  marriages  of  widows  and  heiresses. 
These  features  all  belonged  to  an  earlier  age,  to  a  time  when  every  knight  represented 
i  knight's  fee,  and  when  no  fee  oould  be  suffered  to  neglect  its  duty ;  when  tne  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  oonquered  oountry  was  deemed  more  important  than  the  inheritances  of 
ninors  or  the  will  of  widows  and  heiresses.  That  these  provisions  were  wise  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  in  these  very  points  that  the  hasard  of  the  Frank 
t  ingdom  lay.  .  .  .  Other  portions  of  the  Assises  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  necessities 
>f  the  state  of  things  that  followed  the  recovery  of  Palestine  by  the  Baraoens ;  such, 
or  instance,  as  the  decision  how  far  deforcement  by  the  Turks  defeats  seisin ;  and 
rexe  of  importance  only  in  the  event  of  a  rooonquest." 


17.  THE  AOCIAJOLI — (P.  506) 

If  Gibbon  had  been  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  family  of  the 
lociajoii,  he  would  have  probably  devoted  same  pages  to  the  rise  of  their  fortunes. 
They  rose  to  such  power  and  influence  in  Greece  in  the  14th  oentury  that  the  sub¬ 
orned  account,  taken  from  Finlejt  (vol.  iv.  p.  167  tqq.) — with  a  few  additions  in 
square  brackets — will  not  be  out  of  place. 

44  Several  members  of  the  family  of  Aodajoli,  which  formed  a  distinguished 
commercial  company  at  Florence  in  the  thirteenth  century,  settled  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth,  under  the  protection  of  Bobert, 
ring  of  Naples.  Nicholas  Aoosjoli  was  invssfcsd,  in  tbs  year  884,  with  the  ad- 
nmiitratioo  of  the  lands  whioh  the  company  had  acquired  in  payment  or  in 
security  of  the  loans  it  had  made  to  the  royal  House  of  Anjou ;  and  he  inquired 
additional  possessions  in  the  principality  of  Achaia,  both  by  purchase  and  grant, 
trum  Catherine  of  Valois,  titular  empress  of  Romania  and  regent  of  Aohaia  for 
her  soo  pnnoe  Robert,  [it  is  disputed  whether  he  wee  her  lover.]  The  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  mercantile  spirit  on  the  feudal  system  are  displayed  in  the  oonoessions 
obtained  by  Nioholas  Aodajoli  in  the  grants  he  reoeived  from  Catherine  of  Valois, 
lie  «m  Invested  with  tbs  power  of  mortgaging,  exchanging,  and  selling  hie  fiefs, 


1  Itioeraritun  Bagla  Rlcanli  (Rolls  aeries),  Introduction,  p.  xo.,  xci. 

voL.  rt.  37. 
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without  any  previous  authorisation  from  his  suzerain.  Nicholas  acted  am 
minister  of  Catherine  during  a  residence  of  three  yeara  in  the  Morea  ;  and  he 
use  of  his  position,  like  a  prudent  banker,  to  obtain  considerable  grants  of  territorr 
He  returned  to  Italy  in  1341  and  never  again  visited  Greece ;  but  hie  estate  u 
Aohaia  were  administered  by  his  relations  and  other  members  of  the  banking  boa* 
at  Florence,  many  of  whom  obtained  considerable  fiefs  for  themselves  through  bt 
influence. 

“  Nicholas  Aooiajoli  was  appointed  hereditary  grand  seneschal  of  the  king&z 
of  Naples  by  queen  Jeanne,  whom  he  accompanied  in  her  flight  to  Provence  win 
she  was  driven  from  her  kingdom  by  Louis  oi  Hungary.  On  her  return  he  recen* 
the  rich  country  of  Amalfi,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  and  subsequently  Malta  i* 
added  to  his  possessions.  He  was  an  able  statesman  and  a  keen  political  intriguer 
and  he  was  almost  the  first  example  of  the  superior  position  the  purse  oi  lb 
moneyed  citizen  was  destined  to  assume  over  the  sword  of  the  feudal  baron  and 
learning  of  the  politic  churchman.  Nicholas  Acciajoli  was  the  first  of  that  bankas 
aristocracy  which  has  since  held  an  important  position  in  European  history.  Bf 
was  the  type  of  a  class  destined  at  times  to  decide  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  at  tza» 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  armies.  He  oertainly  deserved  to  have  his  life  written  bj 
a  man  of  genius,  but  his  superciliousness  and  assumption  of  princely  state,  era  tr. 
his  intercourse  with  the  friends  of  his  yonth,  disgusted  Boooaocio,  who  atea  m 
Florentine  contemporaries  oould  have  left  a  vivid  sketoh  of  the  career  which 
him  from  the  partner  of  a  banking-house  to  the  rank  of  a  great  feudal  baron  and  Cc 
live  in  the  companionship  of  kings.  Boooaccio,  offended  by  his  insolence,  seems  cot 
to  have  appreciated  his  true  importance  as  the  type  of  a  coming  age  and  a  new  *tsfc 
of  society  ;  and  the  indignant  and  satirical  record  he  has  left  of  the  pride  and  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  mercantile  noble  is  by  no  means  a  correct  portrait  of  the  Neapolitan 
minister.  Yet  even  Boccaocio  records  in  his  usual  truthful  manner  that  Nichoht 
had  dispersed  powerful  armies,  though  he  unjustly  depredates  the  merit  oi  ibc 
success,  because  the  victory  was  gained  by  combinations  effected  by  gold,  and  uot 
by  the  headlong  charge  of  a  line  of  lances.  [Boccaccio  dedicated  his  Doan*  Uiajtn 
to  Niooolo’s  sister  Andrea,  the  countess  of  Monte  Oderisio.] 

“  Nicholas  Aooiajoli  obtained  a  grant  of  the  barony  and  hereditary  governor¬ 
ship  of  the  fortress  of  Corinth  in  the  year  1358.  He  was  already  in  possession  e: 
the  castles  of  Volcano  [at  Ithome],  Piadha  near  Epidanros,  and  large  m 

other  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  He  died  in  1365 ; 1  and  his  sons  Angelo  aai 
Bobert  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  barony  and  government  of  Corinth.  Angcm 
mortgaged  Corinth  to  his  relative  [second  cousin],  Nerio  Acciajoli,  who  alreacj 
possessed  fiefs  in  Aohaia,  and  who  took  up  his  residence  at  Corinth  on  aoooontci 
the  political  and  military  importance  of  the  fortress  as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  revenues  of  the  barony  in  the  most  profitable  manner. 

41  Nerio  Aooiajoli,  though  he  held  the  governorship  of  Connth  only  as  the  de¬ 
puty  of  his  relation,  and  the  barony  only  in  security  of  a  debt,  was  nevertheless*  from 
his  ability,  enterprising  character,  great  wealth,  and  extensive  connexions,  one  at 
the  most  influential  barons  of  Aohaia ;  and,  from  the  disorderly  state  of  the  ptwo 
pality  he  was  enabled  to  act  as  an  independent  prince/’ 

44  The  Catalans  were  the  oonstant  rivals  of  the  Franks  of  Aohaia,  and  Nezb 
Aooiajoli,  as  governor  of  Corinth,  was  the  guardian  of  the  principality  against  Ifcar 
hostile  projects.  The  marriage  of  the  young  oountess  of  Saiona  [whose  Mb* 
Count  Lewis  died  1382]  involved  the  two  parties  in  war.  The  mother  of  the  hnc? 
was  a  Greek  lady ;  she  betrothed  her  daughter  to  Simeon  [Stephen  DncasJ,  mm  oi 
the  prince  of  Vall&ohian  Thessaly ;  and  the  Catalans,  with  the  two  Lamias  at  then 
head,  supported  this  ariangement.  Bat  the  barons  of  Aohaia,  headed  by  Seco 
Aooiajoli,  pretended  that  the  Prince  of  Aohaia  as  feudal  suzerain  of  Athens  was 
entitled  to  dispose  of  the  hand  of  the  countess.  Nerio  was  determined  to  bestow 

1  [There  is  great  memorial  of  Niccolo  at  Florence,  the  Gothic  Certosa  San  Low»» 
Gregorovius  calls  it  44  the  tat  monument  of  historical  relations  between  Florence  arJ 
Greece  ”  :  for  just  as  Pisa  used  her  revenue  from  Constantinople  to  build  her  eatbe&v 
Niccolo  devoted  moneys  from  Greece  to  build  San  Lorenzo.  His  tomb  is  to  be  ttm  is  * 
subterranean  ohapel.] 
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the  young  countess,  with  all  her  immense  possessions,  on  a  relative  of  the  Aooiajoli 
family,  named  Peter  Sarrasin.1  The  war  concerning  the  oonntess  of  Salona  and 
her  heritage  appears  to  have  commenced  abont  the  year  1886  [1885].  The  Catalans 
were  defeated  ;  and  Nerio  gained  possession  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Livadea.” 

44  About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1894  LadiBlas,  king  of  Naples  conferred 
on  him  by  patent  the  title  of  Duke  of  Athens — Athens  forming,  as  the  king  pre¬ 
tended,  part  of  the  principality  of  Aohaia.” 

Nerio  died  in  1394.  His  illegitimate  son  Antonio  inherited  Thebes  and  Livadia, 
and  wrested  to  himself  the  government  of  Athens,  whioh  Nerio ’b  will  had  plaoed 
under  the  protection  of  Venioe  on  behalf  of  his  daughter  (the  wife  of  Count  Toooo 
of  Cephalonia).  Under  Antonio  44  Athens  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity  for 
forty  years.  The  republic  of  Florence  deemed  it  an  object  worthy  of  its  especial 
attention  to  obtain  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  duohy,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  the  citizens  of  the  republio  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Venetians,  Catalans, 
and  Genoese.”  The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  is  almost  the  only  event  recorded 
concerning  the  external  relations  of  Athens  during  the  long  reign  of  Antonio.  The 
Athenians  appear  to  have  lived  happily  under  his  government :  and  he  himself 
seems  to  have  spent  his  time  in  a  joyous  manner,  inviting  his  Florentine  relations 
to  Greece,  and  entertaining  them  with  festivals  and  hunting  parties.  Tet  he i was 
neither  a  spendthrift  nor  a  tyrant ;  for  Chaloooondylas,  whose  father  lived  at  his 
court,  records  that,  while  he  aocumulated  great  wealth  with  prudent  economy,  he 
at  the  same  time  adorned  the  city  of  Athens  with  many  new  buildings.  He  died 
in  1435,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nerio  II.,  grandson  of  Donato,  the  brother  of 
Nerio  I. 

rBuehon.  Nouvelles  Recherche*,  vole.  i.  and  U. :  L.  Tanfani,  Niooolo  Aooiajoli, 
1863  ;  Hopf,  De  Historia  Ducatns  Athenians!*  Fontibus  ;  Gregorovi  us,  Geechlohte 
der  Stadt  Athen  1m  Mittelalter,  vol.  ii.] 


18.  THE  ISLAND  DYNASTIES  AFTER  THE  LATIN  CONQUEST— (P.  505) 

The  facts  about  the  history  of  the  Greek  islands  during  the  13th,  14th  and 
1 5th  centuries  were  enveloped  in  obscurity,  and  fictions  and  false  hypotheses  were 
current,  until  the  industry  of  C.  Hopf  drew  the  material  from  the  archives  of  Vienna 
and  Venioe.  His  publications  rendered  the  work  of  Buchon  and  Finlay  obsolete 
so  far  as  the  islands  are  concerned.  He  won  the  right  of  referring  with  contempt 
to  Buohon's  sohfinrednerische  Fabeleien  nnd  Finlays  geistreioh-nnkritisoher  Hypothe- 
«enwnst.  The  following  list  of  the  island  lordships  is  taken  from  his  Urknnden  und 
Zus&txe  snr  Geachichte  der  Insel  Andros  und  ihrer  Beherrscher  in  dem  Z  ©it  re  nine 
von  1207  to  1566,  published  in  the  Sitcungsberiohte  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  1856, 
vol.  21,  p.  221  tqq. 

Corfu. 


Oefalonia,  Zante,  Ithaca. 
Renta  Maura. 

Psxo. 


Cerigo  (Oythere). 


Venetian  1207-c.  1214;  to  Despotate  of  Epirus 
c.  1214-1259 ;  King  Manfred  and  Filippo 
Chinardo  1259-1267;  Neapolitan  1267- 
1386  ;  Venetian  1386-1797. 

Despotate  of  Epirus  1205-1337  ;  Greek  Empire 
1337-1357  ;  the  Tooehi  1357-1482. 

Despotate  of  Epirus  1205  1381  ;  Giorgi  1381 
1362;  the  Tooehi  1362-1482. 

With  Cefalonia  1205-1357  ;  Ht.  Ippolyto  1857- 
1484;  U froth  (Gotti)  1484-1527.  With 
Cerigotto  1527-1797. 

The  Venieri  1207  1269;  the  Monojanni  1267- 
1309;  the  Venieri  1809-1797. 


’[His  own  brother-in-law  ;  for  he  vu  married  to  Agnes  Saraceno.] 
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Cerigotto. 

Salamis. 

Aegina. 

Delos,  Gyaros,  Oythnoe,  (Patmos). 
Tinos  and  Mioonos. 

Andros. 

Syra. 

Zia  (Ceos).1 


Serfene  (Seriphos).1 

Thermia  (Oythnoe). 

Sifanto  (Siphnoz),  Sikino,  1 
Polyoandro  (Pholegandros).  / 

Milos  and  Cimolos. 

Santorin  (Thera)  and  Therasia. 

Naxnfio  (Anaphe). 

Nio  (Anaea). 

Paros  and  Naosa. 

Antiparos. 


The  Viari  1207-1655 ;  the  Fosoarini  and 
Ginstiniani  1655-1797. 

With  Athens. 

With  Carystos  1205-1817;  Aragonese  1317- 
o.  1400 ;  Cavopena  o.  1400-1451 ;  Venetian 
1451-1587. 

With  Naxos.  [Sanndo  allowed  Patinos,  the 
apostle’s  island,  to  preserve  its  independ¬ 
ence.] 

The  Ghisi  1207-1890;  Venetian  1390- 171$. 
(Held  in  fief  by  Venetian  ooonts  belong 
ing  to  the  houses  of  Bembo,  Qnirini.  and 
Fabieri  1407-1429.) 

The  Dandoli  1207-1238;  the  Ghisi  1233-e. 
1250 ;  the  Sanudi  o.  1250-1884 ;  the  Zeai 
1884-1437  ;  the  Sommaripa  1437-1566. 
With  Naxos. 

J :  The  Ginstiniani  1207-1366 ;  the  da  Coronia 
1866-1464  ;  the  Gozzadini  1464-1637. 

IJ:  The  Miohieli  1207-1855;  the  Premarini 
1855  forward. 

The  Ghisi  1207-1328;  the  Prernsnsi 
1328-1375. 

(  Ar :  The  Premarini  1375-1537. 

A:  The  Sanudi  1375-1405;  the 
(  Gozzadini  1405-1537. 

£  :  the  Miohieli  1207-1537. 

| :  the  Ginstiniani  1207 -c.  1412  ;  the  Adoldi 
1412  forward. 

£:  the  Ghisi  1207-1334;  the  Bragadini  1334- 
1354 ;  the  Minotti  1354-1373 ;  the  Adoldi 
1373-1432;  the  Michieli  1432-1537. 

The  Sanudi  1207-c.  1320 ;  the  Castelli  c.  1322- 
1331;  the  Gozzadini  1331-1537. 

The  Sanndi  1207-1269  (titular  1341;  the 
Grimani  titular  1341-1537) ;  Greek  Em¬ 
pire  1269-1307 ;  the  da  Ooronia  1307- 
1464 ;  the  Gozzadini  1464-1617. 

The  Sanudi  1207-1376 ;  the  Orispi  1376-1366. 
The  Barozzi  1207-1335 ;  with  Naxos  1335- 
1477 ;  the  Pisani  1477-1487 ;  with  Naxos 
1487-1537. 

The  Foscoli  1207-1269;  Greek  Empire  1269- 
1807;  the  Gozzadini  1307-1420;  t be 
OriBpi  1420-1469;  the  Barbari  1469-1538; 
the  Pisani  1528-1537. 

The  Sanndi  1207-1269 ;  Greek  Empire  1969- 
1292;  the  Schiavi  1292-c.  1820  ;  with 
Naxos  c.  1320-1420 ;  collateral  branch 
of  the  Crispi  1420-1508 ;  the  Piaani  1508- 
1587. 

With  Naxos  1207-1889 ;  the  Sommaripa  1389- 
1516  ;  the  Venieri  1516-1581 ;  the  Sagredi 
1531-1537. 

With  Paros  1207-1439;  the  Loredani  1439-e. 
1490  ;  the  Pisani  1490-1587. 


1  Ceos  and  Seriphos  were  under  the  Greek  Empire  from  1269  to  1296. 
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Num. 

Sojros,  Seiathos,  > 
Qheiidromi.  t 
Soopeloe. 


Negroponte. 


Carystos  (in  Negroponte). 


Lemnos. 


Lesbos. 
Chios,  8amos. 


Nikaria  (learia). 
Stampaii  (Astypalaea). 


Amorgos. 


Nisyros,  Pisoopia,  Gal  chi. 
Rhodes. 


Sesrpsnfto  (Oarpathos). 
Candla. 


The  Sanudi  1307-1862;  the  Dslle  Oaroeri 
1862-1388;  the  Orispi  1888  1666. 

The  Ghisi  1207-1269;  Greek  Empire  1269- 
1466 ;  Venetian  1466-1687. 

The  Ghisi  1207-1262  ;  the  Tiepoli  1262-1810; 
the  Greek  Empire  1810-1464 ;  Venetian 
1464-1588. 

\  :  the  dalle  Oaroeri  1206-1254;  the  Da  Ve¬ 
rona  1254-1883;  the  Sommaripa  1888- 
1470. 

J:  the  Peooorari  1205-1214;  the  dalle  Oaroeri 
1214-e.  1800;  the  Ghisi  o.  1800-1390; 
Venetian  1390-1470. 

J:  The  da  Verona  1205-1388;  the  da  Noyer 
1383-1470. 

The  dalle  Oaroeri  1205-g.  1254 ;  the  Oicons  o. 
1254-1292;  the  da  Verona,  1292-1817; 
Aragonese  1317-1365;  Venetian  1365- 
1386  ;  the  Giastiniani  1386-1404;  Venetian 
1404  1406;  theGiorgi  1406-1470. 

The  Navigajosi  (with  these,  subsequently, 
the  Gradenighi  and  Fosoari)  1207-1269  ; 
Greek  Empire  1269-1458 ;  the  Gattilnsj 
1453-1462. 

The  Greek  Empire  1206-1855;  the  Gattilnsj 
1855-1462. 

With  Constantinople  (Empire  of  Romania) 
1205-1247;  with  Lesbos  1247-1808;  the 
Zaooaria  1808-1333  ;  Greek  Empire  1383- 
1346;  the  joint  stock  oompany  of  the 
Giustiniani,  in  14  and  more  branohes, 
1346-1566. 

The  Beazsani  1206-1883;  with  Chios  1888- 
1481 ;  the  Knights  of  St.  John  1809-1521. 

The  Quirini  1207-1269  ;  Greek  Empire  1269- 
1810 ;  the  Quirini  and  Grimani  1310- 
1537. 

The  Ghisi  1207-1267  ;  Greek  Empire  1269- 
1296  [  ?  1803] ;  the  Ghisi  1296-1368  ; 

4  :  the  Quirini  1368  1587  ; 

| :  the  Grimani  1368-1446  ;  the  Quirini 
1446  1587. 

With  Rhodes  1205  1806  ;  the  Assanti  1306 
1885;  with  Rhodes  1885-1521. 

GaTalas  1204-1246;  Greek  Empire  1246-1288; 
the  Aidonoghlii  1283-1809;  the  Knights 
of  8t.  John  1809-1521. 

With  Rhodes  1204-1806  ;  the  Moresehi  1306- 
1809  ;  the  Coraari  1809-1522. 

Montferrat  1203-1204  ;  Venetian  1204-1669. 


[See  further  Hopfs  Chroniqnes  gr6oo- romance  Inddites  on  pen  ootmues  (1878), 
genealogical  tables  at  the  end,  and  his  Grisohisohe  Gesohiohts  (oited  a  bore,  App.  1,  ad 
da.) ;  on  Carytfios,  his  art.  in  the  Sitiungsber.  of  the  Vienna  Aoad.,  11,  p.  555  tqq. 
(1*63) ;  on  Andros,  t b.,  16.  p.  28  tqa.  (1855) ;  on  Chios,  his  artiole  on  the  Giastiniani 
in  Knob  and  Gruber's  Rniyklopadie,  vol.  68,  p.  290  tqq.,  1859  (op.  T.  Bent,  Tho 
Lords  of  Chios,  Eng.  Hist  Her.,  4,  p.  467  $qq.  (1889).  and  W.  Miller,  The  Zaooaria 
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of  Phooaea  and  Chios  (1275-1829),  Journal  of  Hellenio  Studies,  31,  1911 ;  on  the 
Archipelago  Hopf’s  V e neto - byian ti nisohe  Analekten,  1860,  and  his  article  on  the 
Ohisi  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  vol.  64,  p.  836  sqq. ,  1857 ;  on  Negroponte,  see  J.  B. 
Bury,  The  Lombards  and  Venetians  in  Euboea,  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  7,p.  309 
sqq.,  8,  p.  194  sqq.,  9,  p.  91  sqq.  (1886-8)  ;  L.  de  Mas-Latrie  in  the  Rev.  de  rOrient 
Latin,  1,  p.  418  sqq.  (1898).] 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTB8  BT  THX  BDITOR 

1.  AUTHORITIES 

Laonioub  Chaloondylbs  1 *  belonged  to  a  good  Athenian  family.  He  went  twice 
as  an  ambassador  to  the  Saltan  Mnrad,  and  was  on  both  occasions  imprisoned. 
His  History  in  10  books  covers  the  period  1298-1468,  and  thus  includes  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  of  Trebizond.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and,  though  we  may 
wiBh  that  he  had  not  set  it  before  himself  to  imitate  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
we  must  recognise  the  talent  which  he  displayed  in  handling  a  most  intractable 
period  of  history.  It  is  very  interesting  to  pass  from  his  predecessors  in  the  series 
of  the  Byzantine  historians  to  this  writer.  We  no  longer  watch  events  from  the 
single  and  simple  standpoint  of  Constantinople.  The  true  theme  of  Chalcondyles 
is  not  the  decline  of  the  diminished  empire,  but  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Ottoman  State.3  The  centre  of  events  shifts  with  the  movements  of  the  sultan. 
The  weakest  point  of  Chalcondyles  is  his  chronology.  (Ed.  Baumbach  (Geneva), 
1615;  ed.  Bokker  (Bonn!,  1843.) 

Ducab  was  a  grandson  of  Michael  Duoas  (a  scion  of  tin  imperial  family  of 
that  name),  who  iR  mentioned  as  having  taken  part  in  the  struggle  between  CAnta- 
cuzenus  and  John  PAlffiologus  in  the  14th  century.  He  wab  secretary  of  the 
Genoese  podestA  at  Phocaoa,  before  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  and  afterwards 
he  was  employed  by  the  Gattilusi  of  Lesbos  as  an  ambassador  to  the  sultan. 
His  connexion  with  the  Genoese  helped,  probably,  to  determine  hiB  ecclesiastical 
views ;  he  was  a  hearty  supporter  of  union  with  the  Latin  Church,  as  the  great 
safeguard  against  the  Turks.  His  History  covers  the  period  1341-1462 ;  he  is 
more  aocurate  than  Chalcondyles.  In  language  he  is  not  a  purist;  his  work  is 
full  of  foreign  words.  (Ed.  Bullialdus  (Parish  1649 ;  ed.  Bekker  (Bonn),  1834, 
with  a  15th  cent.  Italian  translation,  which  fills  up  some  gaps  in  the  Greek.) 

George  Phrantzks  (cp.  above  p.  102  note),  bom  1401,  was  secretary  of  the 
Emperor  Manuel,  whose  son  Constantine  he  rescued  at  Palias  in  1429.  In  1432 
Protovestiarios,  he  was  made  Prefect  of  Sparta  in  1448,  and  then  elevated  to 
the  poBt  of  Great  Logothete.  See  further,  above  p.  102  and  p.  162  sqq.  Taken 
prisoner  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople  (cp.  above  p.  204),  he  fled  to  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  visited  Italy,  and  ended  his  life  as  Brother  Gregory  in  a  monastery  of 
Corfu,  where  he  composed  his  Chronicle.  This  work,  when  Gibbon  wrote,  was 
accessible  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Pontanus  (1604).  The  Greek  original 
was  first  published  by  F.  K.  Alter  (Vienna,  1796),  from  an  inferior  Ms.  An 
improved  text  wab  issued  by  Bekker  in  the  Bonn  series,  1838.s  The  history 
covers  a  longer  period  than  that  of  Chalcondyles;  beginning  a.d.  1258,  it  comes 

1  Chalcondyles,  for  Chalc<oc^>ondye8,  is  explained  by  Krumbacber  as  meaning  the 
man  with  the  bronze  handle  (Gesch.  der  byx.  Litt.,  p.  3051 

*This  has  been  excellently  brought  out  by  Krumbacner,  op.  cit .,  p.  802. 

3  There  is  also  extant  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  Chronicle  in  colloquial  Greek,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  Phr&ntzes  himself.  Cp.  Krumbacher,  op.  tit.,  p.  306.  It 
has  been  edited  In  Mai's  Class.  Auct  ix.  p.  594  $qq.,  1837,  and  repfrinted  in  Migne,  P.G., 
156. 
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down  to  a.d.  1476,  the  yea r  before  the  work  wu  oompleted.  Bk.  1  oomee  down 
to  the  death  of  Manuel ;  Bk.  2  to  the  death  of  John ;  Bk.  8  treats  of  the  reign 
of  Constantine  and  the  oapture  of  the  city;  Bk.  4  the  events  of  the  following 
twenty-three  years.  The  high  position  which  he  held  in  the  State  and  his 
opportunities  of  knowledge  render  Bks.  2  and  3  especially  valuable.  He  is 
naturally  a  good  hater  of  the  Turks,  from  whom  he  had  suffered  so  much.  Hie 
style  is  not  pedantic  like  that  of  Chalcondyles.  (Biographical  Monograph  by 
G.  Destunis  in  the  Zhurnal  Ministerstva  n&rodn.  prosv.,  vol.  287,  p.  427  sqq., 
1898.) 

Cbitobulus  of  Imbros  wrote  a  history  of  the  deeds  of  Mohammad  II.  from 
a.d.  1451  to  1467.  Although  he  is  not  out  of  sympathy  with  his  oountrymen,  he 
has  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  oonquerors,  and  he  writes  from  the  Turkish  point 
of  view.  This  is  the  interesting  feature  of  his  work,  which  is  thus  sharply  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  histories  of  Chalcondyles  and  Ducas.  He  inscribes  the  book,  in 
a  dedicatory  epistle,  to  Mohammad  himself,  whom  he  compares  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  Like  Ducas  and  Chaloondyles,  he  describes  the  siege  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  at  seoond  hand ;  but  like  theirs  his  very  full  description  is  a  most  valuable 
source  for  comparison  with  the  accounts  of  the  eye-witnesses.  He  can  indeed 
be  oonvioted  of  many  small  inaccuracies.  For  example,  he  states  that  GiuBimumf* 
_  was  wounded  in  the  ohast»and  that  Constantine  was  slain  near  the  Cercoporta; 
and  in  other  parts  of  his  work  his  ohronology  is  at  fault.  He  was  an  imitator  of 
ThuoydideB,  and  puts  Thucydidean  speeches  into  the  mouth  of  Mohammad. 
But  he  does  not  scruple  to  use  a  “ modern”  foreign  word  like  rovfaKfs,  “ guns’* 
(from  the  Turkish ;  op.  modem  Greek  Towpfat,  a  gun)-  The  history  of  Crito- 
bulus  is  extant  in  an  Ms.  at  Constantinople,  and  it  was  first  published  by  C. 
Mtiller,  in  the  2nd  part  of  vol.  v.  of  Fragments  Historioorum  Gneoorum,  p.  40 
sqq.,  1870,  with  very  useful  notes. 

The  description  of  Murad’s  siege  of  Constantinople  by  John  Cananus  is  men¬ 
tioned  above  p.  80,  note  93 ;  and  that  of  the  siege  of  Thessalonica  in  1480,  by 
John  Anaqnostbb,  on  p.  145,  note  14. 

\  The  chronicle  of  the  last  years  of  the  empire  is  briefly  told  in  the  anonymous 

\  Ekthksis  Cukonike,  a  work  of  the  16th  oentury,  published  by  C.  Sathas  in 
Bibl.  Grsec.  Med.  ADv.  vii.  p.  556  sqq.  (1894).  A  new  edition  of  this  little  work 
by  Prof.  Lampros  was  published  in  1902  (London). 

It  remains  to  mention  the  Anonymous  Dirge  concerning  Tamurlane,  eprjrot 
w*pl  Tafxvp\dyyov,  written  during  the  campaign  of  Timur  into  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
published  by  Papadimitriu  in  the  Lietopis  ist.-phil.  obschestva  of  Odessa  (Viaant. 
Otdiel.),  ii.  p.  178  sqq.  (Older,  bad  ed.,  in  Wagner's  Medieval  Greek  Texts,  p. 
105  sqq.)  Timur’s  name  also  appears  in  this  poem  as  T apvpkdrqs  (1.  47)  and 
Ts/itpris  (1.  41). 

Rashid  ad-DIn,  bora  1247  at  Hamadan,  was  originally  a  physician,  but  became 
Vizir  of  Persia,  1298.  He  was  executed  by  Abfi  Said  in  1318.  In  the  prefaoe  to 
his  Jami  at-Tawarlkh  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  a  minister  of  Mongol 
birth  and  name,  who  was  versed  in  Turkish  and  Mongolian  history.  He  refers 
to  the  Altan  depter ,  a  book  of  Mongol  annals  which  was  in  the  Khan’s  treasury, 
text  and  Russian  translation  by  J.  N.  Berezin,  1858  sqq. 

Ala  ad-DIn  Ata-mulk  Juvain!  composed  a  work  entitled  Jahan  Kushai  (a 
history  of  the  Conqueror  of  the  World)  on  the  last  ten  years  of  Chingis,  and 
coming  down  as  far  as  a.d.  1257.  Born  in  Khorasan  in  a.d.  1227-8,  he  visited  the 
oourt  of  M&ngu  Khan  o.  a.d.  1249.  His  work  (of  which  there  is  a  Ms.  in  the  British 
Museum)  has  never  been  printed,  though  he  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
history  of  his  time.  But  it  haB  been  largely  used  by  D’Ohsson  and  others.  For 
hiB  biography  see  Fundgruben  des  Orients,  i.  220-34. 

Minhaj-i-Siraj  JOzjanI,  son  of  a  cadi  of  the  army  of  Mohammad  Ghori,  lived 
o.  a.d.  1200-70,  and  wrote  his  history,  the  Tabakat-i-Nasirl,  about  the  middle  of 
the  oentury,  at  the  oourt  of  Nasir  ad-Din  Mahmud,  King  of  Delhi.  Beginning 
with  the  Patriarohs,  he  brought  his  history  down  to  hiB  own  day,  and  Bk.  28 
is  oooupied  with  the  inoursions  of  the  Turks  and  Mongols, — the  Kara-Khitay 
Chingis  and  his  successors,  to  a.d.  1259.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear  straight- 
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forward  style,  and  supports  his  narrative  by  references  to  sources.  The  work 
was  translated  by  Major  Raverty  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indioa  (1848,  etc.),  and  there 
are  large  extracts  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own 
historians,  ii.  286  sqq. 

The  second  ana  third  Books  of  the  Memoirs  of  TIxCr  are  the  Institutions  and 
Designs  which  were  translated  by  Major  Davy  (1788)  and  used  by  Gibbon.  Book 
lv.  coming  down  to  1875  a.d.  has  since  been  translated  by  Major  Charles  Stewart, 
1880  (the  Mulfuzat  Timfiry,  or  autobiographical  Memoirs  of  the  Moghul  Emperor 
Timur).  The  original  memoirs  were  written  in  Turkish  (in  the  “Jagtay  Tfirky 
language  ”)  and  were  rendered  into  Persian  by  Abu  Talib  Husainl.  The  English 
translations  are  made  from  the  Persian  version. 

Mirza  Haidar  lived  in  the  16th  century  and  was  a  cousin  of  the  famous  Bibar. 
His  Tarlkh-i-Rashldl  (transl.  by  Elias  and  Boss,  see  above  p.  5,  note  12,  with 
learned  apparatus  of  introduction  and  notes)  is  44  the  history  of  that  branch  of  the 
Moghul  Khans  who  separated  themselves,  about  the  year  1821,  from  the  main 
stem  of  the  Ohaghatai,  which  was  then  the  ruling  dynasty  in  Ttansoxiana ;  and 
it  is  the  only  history  known  to  exist  of  this  branch  of  the  Moghuls  ”  (Elias,  ib.  p. 
7).  There  are  two  parts  of  the  work ;  the  seoond  contains  memoirs  of  the  author's 
lile,  etc.,  which  do  not  oonoern  any  events  touohed  upon  by  Gibbon.  In  the  first 
part,  written  in  1544-6  in  Cashmir,  the  author  follows  the  history  of  two  dynasties : 
the  KhanB  of  Moghulistan,  beginning  with  Tughluk  Timur  ;  and  their  vassals  the 
Dughlat  amirs  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  from  one  of  whom  Haidar  was  descended. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  based  largely  on  oral  traditions,  but  the  author  also  made 
use  of  the  work  of  Sharaf  ad-Dln.  Elias  criticizes 11  the  weakness  of  the  chronology 
and  the  looseness  with  which  numbers  and  measurements  are  made 

Of  Chinese  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Mongols,  the  most  important  is 
the  annals  entitled  Tuan  8 hi,  of  which  Bretschneider  (Medieval  Researches  for 
Eastern  Asiatio  Souroee,  1888)  gives  the  following  aooount  (vol.  i.  p.  180  sqq.). 
In  1869  44  the  detailed  records  of  the  reigns  of  the  thirteen  Than  emperors  were 
procured,  and  the  emperor  (Hungwu)  gave  orders  to  compile  the  history  of  the 
Tfian  [Mongols],  under  the  direction  of  Sung  Lien  and  Wang  Wei.  The  work, 
whioh  occupied  sixteen  scholars,  was  begun  in  the  seoond  month  of  1369  and 
finished  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  same  year.  But  as  at  that  time  the  record  of 
the  reign  of  Shun  ti  (the  last  Mongol  emperor  in  China)  was  not  yet  received,  the 
scholar  Ou  yang  Yu  and  others  were  sent  to  Pei  p'inq  to  obtain  the  required 
information.  In  the  sixth  month  of  1370  the  Tfian  Shi  was  complete."  There 
were  various  subsequent  editions.  44  The  Tfian  Shi  has  been  compiled  from 
official  documents.  Perhaps  we  must  exoept  the  biographies,  for  whioh  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  probably  often  derived  from  private  sources.  It  seems  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  documents  on  whioh  the  Chinese  history  of  the  Mongols  1b  based  had 
been  drawn  up  in  the  Chinese  language ;  but  in  some  oases  they  appear  to  have 
been  translated  from  the  Mongol.  I  oonolude  this  from  the  faot  that  in  the  Tfian 
Shi  places  are  often  mentioned,  not,  as  usually,  by  their  Chinese  names,  but  by  their 
Mongol  names  represented  in  Chinese  characters  "  (p.  183).  The  Tfian  Shi  (p.  185 
sqq.)  is  divided  into  four  sections  :  (1)  consists  of  the  lives  of  the  18  Mongol  Khans 
in  Mongolia  and  China,  and  the  annals  of  their  reigns  from  Chingiz  to  Shun  ti 
(1368)  ;  (2)  memoirs  (geographical,  astronomical,  politico-economical  notices ;  re¬ 
gulations  on  dress,  rites,  public  appointments,  etc. ;  military  ordinances,  etc.) ;  (8) 
genealogical  tables  and  lists ;  (4)  about  a  thousand  biographies  of  eminent  men  of 
the  period  [Bretschneider  observes  that  these  biographies  44  bear  evidenoe  to  the 
liberal  views  of  the  Mongol  emperors  as  to  the  acknowledgment  of  merit.  They 
seem  never  to  have  been  influenced  by  national  considerations "] ;  and  notices  of 
foreign  lands  and  nations  south  and  east  of  China  (s.p.,  Korea,  Japan,  Burma, 
Sumatra). 

An  abstract  of  the  annals  of  the  Tfian  shi  is  contained  in  the  first  ten  chapters 
of  the  Tuan  sin  lri  pirn  (an  abbreviated  History  of  the  Mongols)  which  were 
translated  by  Ganbil  in  his  Histoire  de  Gentchisoan  (see  above  p.  5,  note  11). 
Prom  this  abstract,  and  the  Tfian  shi  and  another  work  entitled  the  Shi  Wei 
(Woof  of  History),  R.  K.  Douglas  compiled  his  Life  of  Jinghiz  Khan,  1877. 
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The  Yuan  ch‘ao  pi  shi,  Secret  History  of  the  Mongol  dynasty,  is  a  Chinese 
translation  of  a  Mongol  work,  which  was  completed  before  1240.  It  oontains  the 
early  history  of  the  Mongols,  the  reign  of  Chingiz,  and  part  of  the  reign  of  Ogoiai  ; 
and  it  was  translated  into  Chinese  in  the  early  period  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  An 
abridgment  of  this  work  waB  translated  into  Russian  by  Palladios,  and  published 
in  1866  in  the  Records  of  the  Bussian  Ecclesiastical  Mission  at  Peking,  vol.  4.  It 
was  only  six  years  later  that  Palladius  found  that  the  work  was  extant  in  a  fuller 
form.  Bretsohneider  says :  This  document  “  corroborates  generally  Rashid-eddLn*a 
reoords,  and  occasionally  we  find  passages  in  it  which  sound  like  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  statements  of  the  Persian  historiographer.  This  proves  that  Rashid 
had  made  use  of  the  same  source  of  information  as  the  unknown  author  of  the  Yuan 
ch‘ao  pi  Bhi.  As  to  the  dates  in  the  latter  work,  they  are  generally  in  accordance 
with  the  dates  given  by  the  Mohammadan  authors :  but  in  a  few  cases  the  Yuan 
oh’ao  pi  shi  commits  great  chronological  blunders  and  misplacements  of  events, 
as,  for  instanoe,  with  respect  to  the  war  in  the  west.’* 

In  his  work  cited  above  Bretsohneider  has  rendered  accessible  other  Chinese 
documents  bearing  on  Mongol  history,  especially  some  relations  of  Chinese 
travellers  and  envoys ;  for  example,  an  extraot  (i.  p.  9  sqq.)  from  the  Si  Yu  L»n 
(Description  of  Journey  to  the  West)  of  Ye-lu  Ch’u  ts'ai,  a  minister  of  ChingiB 
who  attended  him  to  Persia,  1219-24.  (There  is  a  biography  of  this  Ye-lii  in  the 
Yuan  Shi.)  Bretsohneider  makes  valuable  contributions  to  the  difficult  subject 
of  geographical  identifications,  and  discusses  among  other  documents  the  aoooant 
of  the  Armenian  prince  Haithon’s  visit  to  Mongolia,  written  by  Guiragos  Gandaa- 
ketsi.  This  Haithon  I.  must  not  be  confounded  with  Haithon,  the  monk  of  Prd- 
montr£,  mentioned  by  Gibbon  (above,  p.  6,  note  IS).  The  aooount  of  Guiragos 
was  translated  into  French  by  Klaproth  (Nouv.  Joum.  Asiat.,  p.  278  sqq.,  1835) 
from  a  Bussian  version  by  Argutinski ;  but  the  history  of  Guiragos  has  since  been 
translated  by  Brosset. 

See  also  above,  p.  5,  n.  11. 

Ssanano  Ssetben,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ordus  and  a  descendant  of  Chingix, 
born  a.d.  1604,  wrote  in  Turkish  a  history  of  the  eastern  Mongols  which  he  finished 
in  1662.  It  was  thus  written  after  the  Manchus  had  conquered  China  and  over¬ 
thrown  the  Mongols.  The  earlier  part  of  the  book  is  praotioally  a  history  of  Tibet. 
The  aooount  of  the  origin  of  the  Mongols  is  translated  from  Chinese  souroes.  The 
author  is  a  zealous  Buddhist  and  dwells  at  great  length  on  all  that  oonoemed  the 
interests  of  his  religion ;  other  matters  are  often  dismissed  far  too  briefly.  The 
relation  of  the  career  of  Chingiz  is  marked  by  many  anachronisms  and  inaocuraoiee. 
The  work  was  made  accessible  by  the  German  translation  of  I.  J.  Schmidt,  under 
the  title,  Geschiohte  der  Ostmongolen  und  ihres  Fiirstenhauses,  1829. 

Modern  Works.  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  J.  von  Hammer,  Gesohichte 
des  osmanisohen  Reiches,  vol.  i.,  1884.  J.  W.  Zinkeisen,  Gesohichte  des  osman- 
ischen  Reiches  in  Europa,  vol.  i.,  1840, _E.  Pears,  The  Destruction  of  the  GjtsA 
Empire  and  the  Story  of  the  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  TuJ'ks,~I903.  «7 

Jorga,  Gesohichte  des  osmaniohen  Reiohes,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  1908-9.  Sir  H.  H. 
Howorth,  History  of  the  Mongols  (see  above,  p.  5,  note  12).  Gregorovius,  History  of 
the  City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  (see  above,  p.  219,  note  2). 

For  sketches  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Ottoman  Turks :  S.  Lane-Poole,  Turkey 
(Story  of  the  Nations),  1888  ;  La  Jonqui&re,  Histoire  de  l’empire  Ottoman,  1897. 

For  the  laws,  constitution,  eto.,  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  chief  work  ia 
Mouradja  d’Ohsson’s  Tableau  g£n6ral  de  Pempire  Ottoman,  7  vols.,  1788-1824. 

For  Mongols,  see  above,  p.  5,  note  12.  For  Servia  :  C.  Jirecek,  Geschiohte  der 
Serben,  I.  (bis  1871),  1911.  For  the  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  see 
above,  p.  87,  note  1.  For  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  see  below,  Appendix  8. 

2.  THE  MONGOL  INVASION  OF  EUROPE,  AD.  1241 — (P.  15-17) 

It  is  only  recently  that  European  history  has  begun  to  understand  that  the 
successes  of  the  Mongol  army  which  overran  Poland  and  ocoupied  Hungary  in  the 
spring  of  a.d.  1241  were  won  by  consummate  strategy  and  were  not  due  to  a  mere 
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overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  Bui  this  fact  has  not  yet  become  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge ;  the  vulgar  opinion  which  represents  the  Tartars  as  a  wild 
horde  o&rrying  all  before  them  solely  by  their  multitude,  and  galloping  through 
Eastern  Europe  without  a  strategic  pian,  rushing  at  all  obstacles  and  overcoming 
them  by  mere  weight,  still  prevails.  It  will  therefore  not  be  amiss  to  explain  very 
briefly  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  Mongol  campaign.  The  nominal  commander- 
in-chief  was  Batu,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  management  of  the  expedition 
was  in  the  hands  of  Subutai. 

The  objective  of  Subutai  was  Hungary, — the  occupation  of  Hungary  and  the 
capture  of  Gran  (Strigonium),  which  was  then  not  only  the  ecclesiastical  capital 
but  the  most  important  town  in  the  country.  In  advancing  on  Hungary,  his 
right  flank  was  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  princes  of  Poland,  behind  whom 
were  the  foroes  of  Bohemia  and  North  Germany.  To  meet  this  danger,  Subutai 
divided  his  hoBt  into  two  parts,  which  we  may  call  the  northern  and  the  southern 
army.  The  duty  of  the  northern  army  was  to  sweep  over  Poland,  advance  to 
Bohemia,  and  effectually  prevent  the  prinoes  of  the  north  from  interfering  with 
the  operations  of  the  southern  army  in  Hungary.  Thus  strategically  the  invasion 
of  Poland  was  subsidiary  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary,  and  the  northern  army, 
when  its  work  was  done,  was  to  meet  the  southern  or  main  army  on  the  Danube. 

The  northern  army  advanced  in  three  divisions.  The  main  force  under 
Baidar  marched  through  the  dominions  of  Boles  law  the  Chaste,  and  took 
Craoow;  then  bearing  north  westward  it  reaohed  Oppeln  on  the  Oder,  where 
it  defeated  prince  Mieczyslaw ;  and  descended  the  Oder  to  Breslau.  At  the  same 
time  Kaidu  advanced  by  a  more  northerly  route  through  the  land  of  Conrad, 
prince  of  Mosovia  and  Cujavia ;  while  on  the  extreme  right  a  force  under  Ordu 
terrified  the  Lithuanians  and  Prussians  and  crossed  the  Lower  Vistula.  The  three 
divisions  reunited  punctually  at  Breslau,  the  oapital  of  Henry  II.  of  Lower  Silesia; 
and  all  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Liegnitz  (April  9),  for  which  King  Wenzel  of 
Bohemia  arrived  too  late.  Just  one  day  too  late :  the  Mongol  generals  had  skilfully 
managed  to  force  Prince  Henry  to  fight  before  his  arrival.  Wenzel  discreetly 
withdrew  beyond  the  mountains  into  Bohemia;  all  he  oould  hope  to  do  was  to 
defend  his  own  kingdom.  Saxony  now  lived  in  dread  that  its  turn  had  come.  But 
it  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  Subutai  to  launch  his  troops  into  Northern  Germany. 
They  had  annihilated  the  forces  of  Poland ;  it  was  now  time  for  them  to  approaoh 
the  main  army  in  Hungary.  The  Mongols  therefore  turned  their  back  upon  the 
north,  and  marched  through  Upper  Silesia  and  Moravia,  capturing  town  after  town 
as  they  went.  Upon  Wenzel  who  watched  them  with  a  large  army,  expecting  them 
to  invade  Bohemia,  they  played  a  trick.  He  was  posted  near  the  defile  of  Glatz 
and  the  Mongols  were  at  Ottmachau.  They  were  too  wary  to  attack  him  in  such  a 
position ;  it  was  necessary  to  remove  him.  Accordingly  they  marohed  back  as  if 
they  purposed  to  invade  Bohemia  by  the  pass  of  the  K&nigstein  in  the  north. 
Wenzel  marohed  to  the  threatened  point ;  and  when  the  Mongols  saw  him  safely 
there,  they  rapidly  retraced  their  steps  and  reached  Moravia  (end  of  April,  beginning 
of  May). 

Meanwhile  the  main  army  advanoed  into  Hungary  in  three  columns  converging 
on  the  Upper  Theiss.  The  right  wing  was  led  by  Shaiban,  a  younger  brother  of 
Batu,  and  seems  to  have  advanoed  on  the  Porta  Hungariae — the  north-western 
entrance  to  Hungary,  in  the  Little  Carpathians.  The  central  column  under 
Subutai  himself,  with  Batu,  marched  on  tne  Porta  Rusciae,  the  defile  whioh  leads 
from  Galicia  into  the  valley  of  the  Theiss.  The  left  oolumn,  under  Kadan  and 
Bari,  moved  through  Transylvania  towards  the  Kdrds. 

The  Porta  Rusciae  was  carried,  its  defenders  annihilated,  on  Maroh  15 ;  and 
a  flying  oolumn  of  Tartars  shot  across  Hungary,  in  advance  of  the  main  army. 
On  March  15  they  were  half  a  day’s  journey  from  Pest,  having  ridden  about  180 
miles  in  less  than  three  days.  On  the  17th  they  fought  and  defeated  an  Hunga¬ 
rian  foroe,  and  on  the  same  day  Shaiban’s  right  oolumn  captured  Waitzen,  a  fort 
near  the  angle  where  the  Danube  bends  southward.  The  object  of  Subutai  in 
sending  the  Advance  squadron  Pestward  was  doubtless  to  multiply  difficulties 
for  the  Hungarians  in  organizing  their  preparations.  These  preparations  were 
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already  hampered  by  the  conflicts  and  jealousies  between  the  king  and  his  nobles ; 
and  then  towards  the  end  of  Maroh  befell  the  murder  of  Kutan,  the  ohief  of  the 
Gomans,  and  the  consequent  revolt  of  the  Cnmans, — mentioned  by  Gibbon, — 
whioh  demolished  the  defence  of  Eastern  Hungary.  Meanwhile  Kad&n’s  left 
oolumn  had  advanced  through  Transylvania  and  passed  the  Kdrfts  and  Theiss; 
in  the  first  days  of  April  it  advanoed  to  the  Danube,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pest.  Snbutai  had  in  the  meantime  arrived  himself  with  the  main  central 
column,  and  the  three  oolnmns  of  the  central  army  were  now  together  in  position 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  from  Waitzen  to  Pest.  But  the  Hungarian  army 
with  its  German  allies  and  Slavonio  contingents  had  united  at  Pest,  about 
100,000  strong ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  Mongols  to  cross  in  the  face  of  such 
a  host.  Accordingly  Snbutai  began  a  retreat,  drawing  the  enemy  after  him. 
He  retired  behLnd  the  Saj6,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Theiss, 
—a  oentral  position  on  the  route  from  Pest  to  Galioia,  where  he  was  in  touch  with 
his  own  base  of  operations  near  Unghvar  and  the  Porta  Rusciae.  The  Hungarians 
took  up  their  position  on  the  opposite  bank  in  the  plain  of  Mohi.  By  skilful  tactics 
the  Mongols  surrounded  their  camp  and  out  them  to  pieces  on  April  11,  two  days 
after  the  northern  army  had  gained  the  battle  of  Liegnitz. 

It  was  wonderful  how  punctually  and  effectually  the  arrangements  of  the 
commander  were  carried  out  in  operations  extending  from  the  Lower  Vistula  to 
Transylvania.  Such  a  campaign  was  quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  European 
army  of  the  time ;  and  it  was  beyond  the  vision  of  any  European  commander. 
There  was  no  general  in  Europe,  from  Frederick  II.  downward,  who  was  not  a 
tiro  in  strategy  compared  to  Snbutai.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  Mongols 
embarked  upon  the  enterprise,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  political  situation  of 
Hungary  and  the  condition  of  Poland;  they  had  taken  care  to  inform  them* 
selves  by  a  well-organized  system  of  spies:  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hungarians 
and  Christian  powers,  like  ohildish  barbarians,  knew  hardly  anything  about  their 
enemies. 

The  foregoing  summary  is  founded  on  the  excellent  study  of  G.  Strakosch- 
Grassmann,  Der  E infall  der  Mongolen,  in  Mitteleuropa  in  den  Jahren  1241  und 
1242,  1893,  and  the  vivid  aocount  of  L.  Gahun,  in  his  Introduction  &  FHistoire 
da  1'Asie,  p.  852  sqq.  The  ohief  defect  in  Strakosoh-GrasBrnann’s  book  is  that  he 
does  not  give  to  Snbutai  his  proper  plaoe.  The  important  Chinese  biography  of 
Snbutai  is  translated  in  the  first  vol.  of  Bretsohneider*s  Mediaeval  Researches 
from  Eastern  Asiatio  Sources,  1888.  All  the  western  authorities  have  been  care¬ 
fully  studied  and  analysed  by  Strakosoh-Grassmann.  (The  aooount  of  the  Mongol 
campaigns  in  Edhler's  Die  Entwicklung  dee  Kriegswesens  und  der  Kriegffihrung 
in  der  Ritterzeit,  vol.  8,  pt.  8,  1889,  may  also  be  compared.)  For  a  short  and 
good  sketoh  of  the  Mongol  invasions,  see  F.  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D.  Boss,  The  Heart 
of  Asia,  1899. 

8.  SOURCES  FOB  THE  SIEGE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE,  A.D.  1458— 

(CHAP.  LXVHI.) 

For  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  Gibbon  had  only  three  accounts  by  eye-wit¬ 
nesses,  that  of  Phrantzes,  that  of  Leonardos  of  Chios,  and  that  of  Cardinal 
Isidorq^see  above  p.  170,  note  12).  The  most  important  new  source  is  the  history 
of  CritoDulus  (see  above  p.  340),  though  he  was  not  an  eye-witness.  Several  other 
relations  by  persons  who  were  in  the  city  during  the  siege  have  been  published 
during  the  present  century. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  Journal  of  a  Venetian,  Nioold  Barbaro :  Giomale 
delTassedio  di  Constantinopoli  1458,  edited  by  E.  Cornet,  1856.1  It  is  invaluable 
for  determining  the  diary  of  the  siege ;  but  it  is  marked  by  hostility  and  spite 
towards  the  Genoese,  especially  Giustiniani,  and  by  oontempt  for  the  Greeks. 

An  “  Informacion  ”  sent  by  Francesco  de  Tresves  to  the  Cardinal  d' Avignon, 
and  also  by  Jehan  Blanohin  and  Jaoques  Tedardi  (or  Tedaldi)  of  Florence,  on  the 

1  There  is  a  good  analysis  of  the  contents  in  Rllissen's  Analekten,  vol.  iii.,  Appendix,  p. 
84  sqq. 
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capture  of  Constantinople.  Edited  in  Martene  and  Durand,  Thesaurus,  i.  p. 
1819  sqq.  (1717),  and  in  Chartier’s  Ohroniques  de  Charles  VII.,  iii.  p.  20  sqq.,  1858. 
Tedardi  was  an  eye-witness.  He  escaped  by  throwing  himself  into  the  water, 
and  was  rescued  by  a  Venetian  boat. 

TJbertino  Pusculo  of  Brescia,  who  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  has 
left  an  aooount  of  the  last  episode  of  the  history  of  the  Empire  in  four  Books  of 
Latin  hexameters.  It  contributes  little  enough  to  our  knowledge  of  facts.  The 
description  of  the  siege  does  not  begin  till  the  middle  of  the  Third  book.  In  the 
First  book  there  is  an  aooount  of  the  battle  of  Varna,  and  muoh  about  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  antagonism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  Seoond  begins  with  the  death 
of  John  Palnologus  and  the  accession  of  Constantine,  and  contains  a  virulent  de¬ 
scription  of  the  moral  degeneration  of  the  people  of  Constantinople  (v.  117  sqq.) : — 

obsofBiia  sanotae  pietatis  in  urbe 
neo  species  neo  forma  fait,  neo  gratia  recti, 
neo  virtu tis  amor  (v.  141). 

The  work  is  published  in  Ellissen’s  Analekten,  voL  iii.,  as  an  Appendix,  1857. 

An  anonymous  Greek  poem,  in  political  verses,  under  the  title  of  Capture  of 
Constantinople  (*AAaxm  K*y<rramvov*6\*os)  is  misnamed,  for  it  touches  only  inci¬ 
dentally  on  the  facts  of  the  siege  and  is  in  this  respect  of  little  historical  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  really  an  appeal  to  the  powers  of  the  West — 

air$4vrcus  ftry*rf(TTOTOi,  rrjs  A  forjs  fi€yt&ray9S — 

French  and  English,  Spanish  and  Germans 

+pa((4(ovs  teal ' Ay k4(i&*s ,  %vayt6\ovs,  'Akafidyovs — 

to  combine  and  recover  Constantinople  from  the  unbelievers.  The  Venetians  are 
especially  encouraged  and  urged  to  set  the  example — 

*n  B*y*r(ulyoi  <pp6yifio t,  w  pater  alot  tt  4wi8f  (un. 

The  Hungarians,  Servians,  and  Walachians  are  incited  to  avenge  the  defeat  of 
Varna: — 


yQ  BKa x(a  woktSKi&rf,  'Xtp&la  woi'cpJnf, 

roT»  alxjLakwri cur,  OOytepia  Kirnifidyif. 

The  author,  though  orthodox,  was  not  extreme  in  his  ecclesiastical  views.  He  prob¬ 
ably  lived  within  reach  of  Mohammad’s  arm,  for  he  will  not  disclose  his  name : — 

T <*pa  ffK*rd(m  rtvopa  koI  Kp&firn  rtvopA  fiov, 
yb  fit)  rb  *£« ipovy  ol  xoAAol  rls  6  roiavra  ypebjtas, 

but  gives  his  friends  the  means  of  knowing  his  identity  by  mentioning  two  bodily 
marks — a  black  mole  on  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand,  and  another  of  the  same 
size  on  his  left  hand  (vv.  10,  20  sqq.).  The  work  was  first  edited  by  Ellissen  in  vol. 
iii.  of  his  Analekten  (1857),  with  introduction,  translation,  and  analysis,  under  the 
title  Dirge  of  Constantinople  (Bp^yor  Kotytrraurriyox4\*ots) — a  misnomer,  for  it  is  not 
a  dirge  but  a  tearful  appeal.  Legraud  published  an  improved  text  in  1880  in  vol. 
1.  of  his  Bibl.  grecque  vulgaire,  p.  169  sqq. 

There  are  five  other  laments  (9pr\yoi)  known.  See  Papadopulos-Keramens,  in 
Byzantinische  Zeitschxift,  xll.  267  sqq.  (1)  bvatcdkijpM  tt}*  KvdXcws,  Legrand,  Col¬ 
lection  de  monuments  pour  servir  k  r4tuae  de  la  langue  n6o-hell6nique,  N.8.,  No.  5, 
1875.  (2)  A  dialogue  between  the  four  Eastern  Patriarchs,  published  by  Krum- 
baoher,  Ein  dialogisoher  Threnos  auf  den  Fall  von  Konstantinopel,  1901.  (8) 

published  by  S.  Lampros  in  'E<rrf«,  1886,  821  sqq.  from  a  Ms.  of  Mt.  Athos. 
(4)  Mo* ook&yiv  9\ifitp6y ,  not  printed,  found  by  Papadopulos-K.  in  a  Ms.  of  the  Patri¬ 
archal  Library  at  Cairo.  (5)  Bpijy&s,  in  a  Ms.  of  the  Patriarchal  Library  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  published  by  Papadopulos-K.,  loc.  tit. 
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A  Slavonic  aooount,  written  probably  by  a  Slav  of  some  of  the  Balkan  countries, 
is  also  preserved,  and  has  been  published  by  Sreznevski  under  the  title,  Skazaniia 
o  vziatii  Tsargrada  bezbozhnym  turetskym  sultanom,  in  the  Zapiski  of  the  2nd 
Division  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  99  sqq. ,  1864. 

We  have  another  Slavonic  aooount,  written  in  a  mixture  of  Polish  and  Servian, 
by  a  Janissary  of  Mohammad,  named  Michael,  who  took  part  in  the  siege.  He  was 
a  Servian  of  Ostrovica,  and  in  his  later  years  he  went  to  Poland  and  wrote  his 
Memoirs,  which  were  edited,  as  “  Pamietniki  Janiazara,”  by  Galezowsky  in  1828, 
in  vol.  v.  of  his  collection  of  Polish  writers  (Zbior  Pisarzow  PolskiehJ.  This  rela¬ 
tion  is  especially  valuable  as  written  from  outside,  by  one  who  knew  what  was  going 
on  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  It  has  been  utilised  by  Mijatovich  in  his  ao¬ 
oount  of  the  siege  (see  below). 

A  report  by  the  Father  Superior  of  the  Franciscans  who  was  at  Galata  daring 
the  siege  was  printed  by  Muratori  in  voL  18  (p.  701)  of  the  Sor.  Ber.  It. :  Rapporto 
del  Superiore  dei  Francisoani  presente  all’  assedio  et  alia  presa  di  Constantino  poll. 
It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Gibbon. 

An  aooount  by  Christoforo  Riocherio  (La  presa  di  Oonstantinopoli)  is  inserted 
in  Sansovino’s  Dell’  Historia  Universale  dell*  origine  et  imperio  de  Turohi  (1564), 
p.  348  sqq. 

Abraham,  an  Armenian  monk,  who  was  present  at  the  siege,  wrote  a  “  MAlodie 
614giaque,”  whioh  was  translated  into  French  by  Brosset  and  printed  in  St.  Martin's 
ed.  of  Lebeau’s  Histoire  du  Baa-Empire  (xxi.  p.  307  sqq.)  which  Brosset  completed. 

Adam  de  Montaldo,  of  Genoa  :  De  Constantino pohtano  excidio  ad  nobilissimum 
juvenem  Melleducam  Cio&lam,  amioum  optimum ;  edited  by  C.  Desimoni,  in  the 
Atti  della  SocietA  Ligure  di  storia  patria,  x.  p.  325  sqq.t  1874. 

Besides  these  relations  of  eye-witnesses  we  have  some  additional  contemporary 
aooonnts  whioh  were  not  accessible  to  Gibbon.  The  most  important  of  these 
sources,  Critobulus,  has  been  spoken  of  in  Appendix  1. 

-  Zorzi  Dolphin  wrote  an  aooount  of  the  “  siege  and  capture  of  Constantinople 
in  1453,”  whioh  was  published  by  G.  M.  Thomas  in  the  Sitzungsberiohte  of  tbe 
Bavarian  Academy,  1868.  HiB  sources  were  the  reports  of  Leonardo  of  Chios, 
Philip  da  Rimano,  and  anonymous  eye-witnesseB.  He  adds  little  to  the  story. 

A  letter  of  the  Genoese  “  PodestA  of  Pera,”  written  on  June  23,  1853,  giving 
a  brief  aocount  of  the  capture,  was  published  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  in  Notioes  et 
extraits  des  manuscripts  de  la  bibliothdque  du  Roi,  xi.  1,  p.  74,  1827. 

Documents  throwing  light  on  the  polioy  of  the  Genoese  in  the  fatal  year  will 
be  found  in  Vigna’s  Codice  diplomaliao  delle  Colonic  Tauro-Liguri,  durante  la 
Signoria  dell’  officio  de  S.  Georgio  (1453-1475),  1868. 

Of  little  importance  for  the  siege  is  the  Amyris  of  Filelfo — on  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Mohammad  in  4  Books — published  in  Hopf’s  Ghroniques  grAco-ro manes. 

A  Monody  of  Andronious  Callistus,  in  Migne’s  Patr.  Gr.,  161,  p.  1124,  teaches 
us,  as  Paspates  has  pointed  out,  that  there  was  water  in  the  ditch  outside  the 
western  wall.  ^ 

..The  final  soene  of  the  siege  is  briefly  described  in  Spandugino  Cantacusino’s 
Della  origine  de  principi  Turohi  (whioh  is  included  in  Bk  ii.  of  Sansovino’s  Dell* 
Historia  Universale,  p.  187  sqq-),  p.  195-6. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  documents  extant  which  have  not  yet  been  printed. 
C.  Hopf  aud  A.  Dethier  had  designed  and  prepared  the  publication  of  these  in  the 
Monuments  Hungar.  Hist.,  along  with  many  sources  which  had  been  already  pub¬ 
lished.  Two  volumes  lie  in  Ms. ;  two  have  been  printed,  but  were  never  in  the 
market,  and  are  almost  impossible  to  procure.  A  description  of  their  contents  Is 
given  by  Krumbaoher  in  his  Gesoh.  der  byzantinischen  Litteratur,  p.  811-12.  Cp. 
Pears,  Destruction  of  the  Greek  Empire,  xiii.  sq. 

Brosset  gathered  some  material  from  Armenian  and  Georgian  sources ;  see  the 
last  vol.  of  St.  Martin’s  edit,  of  Lebeau’s  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire. 

The  Turkish  authorities  are  of  very  little  value  for  the  siege;  they  were 
utilised  by  Hammer.  The  earliest  Ottoman  historians  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  vis.,  the  History  of  the  great-grandson  of  AshSf -Pasha  (who  lived 
under  Murad  I.) ;  the  anonymous  chroniole,  Tarikhi  Ali  Osman ;  the  World-view 
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of  Neshri.  Bee  Hammer’s  Introduction  to  his  History.  These  earlier  works  were 
used  by  the  most  famous  of  Ottoman  historians,  Sad  ad -Din,  in  his  Crown  of  Histories 
(written  under  Murad  IH.,  end  of  16th  cent.).  His  account  of  the  siege  has  been 
translated  by  E.  J.  W.  Gibb,  1879.  For  Anmad  Muktar  Pasha's  work  see  Pears, 
op.  tit.  xiv. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  modern  accounts  of  the  siege  that  have 
appeared  since  Gibbon  wrote: — 

Hammer,  Geschiohte  des  osmanischen  Reiches,  i.  p.  398  sqq.%  1834. 

Zinkeisen,  Geschiohte  des  osmanischen  Reiohes,  i.  p.  811  sqq .,  1840. 

Stassulevioh  (J.),  Osada  i  Vziatie  Visantii  Turkami,  1864. 

Breznevski,  Poviest  o  Tsargradie,  1865. 

Mordtmann  (A.  D.),  Belagerung  und  Erobemng  Constantino  pels  duroh  die  Tiir- 
ken  im  Jahre  1453 ;  1858.  (This  had  two  advantages  over  previous  accounts. 
Mordtmann  knew  the  ground ;  and  he  made  use  of  the  diary  of  Barbara.) 

Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  503  sqq. 

Krause  (J.  H.),  Die  Eroberungen  von  Oonstantinopel  im  dreizehnten  und  funf- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert,  1870. 

Broadribb  and  Besant,  Constantinople,  a  sketch  of  its  history  from  its  founda¬ 
tion  to  its  conquest  by  the  Turks,  1879. 

Vlasto  (E.  H.),  Les  derniers  jours  de  Constantinople,  1883. 

PaspatSs  (A.  G.)  TloKiopxta  xa l  SXonns  ryjs  Kttx<rrcurrirowr6\tcts  (nth  rmv  '  06*  porta  v 
ir  Itci,  1453  ;  1890. 

Mijatovioh  (Ch.)  Constantine,  Last  Emperor  of  the  Greeks,  1892. 

Pears  (E.),  The  Destruction  of  the  great  Empire  and  the  Story  of  the  Capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  1903. 

The  sources  have  been  dealt  with  in  an  article  by  P.  Pogodin  in  the  Zhurnal 
min.  narod.  prosv.,  vol.  283,  August,  1889. 

A.  van  Millingen's  Byzantine  Constantinople  (1899)  contains  muoh  material  for 
the  study  of  the  siege,  and  many  difficulties  in  the  episode  are  discussed.  Pears 
(op.  tit.  vi.)  refers  to  “  two  valuable  papero  "  entitled  Die  letzten  Tage  von  Byzans, 
by  A.  Mordtmann,  in  the  Mitteilungen  desdeutsohen  Ezkursions-Klubs  in  Konstanti- 
nopel,  1895. 
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The  plaoe  of  publication  is  London,  when  not  otherwise  stated. 
THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL:  EDITIONS  IN  ENGLISH 


“  The  moment  of  oonoeption ;  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1764  ”  (Murray,  p.  270). 

“  As  early  as  1771  ...  a  rough  draught "  (Bury,  iii.  p.  283). 

Voluku  Thb  Fib8t  (chapters  1-16): 

1776,  February  16th,  The  |  History  |  Of  The  |  Decline  And  Fall  |  Of  The  |  Roman 
Empire.  |  By  Edward  Gibbon  Esq. ;  |  Volume  The  First.  | 

Jam  provideo  animo  .  .  .  videbatur  [Livy,  zxxi.-l.,  motto  omitted  in  later 
editions]. 
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London :  |  Printed  For  W.  Strahan ;  And  T.  Cadell,  In  The  Strand.  | 
MDCCLXXVI.  | 

Prefaoe  (pp.  v-viii),  “Bentinek  St.,  Feb.  1,  1776”;  Contents  (8  pp.) ; 
History  (pp.  1-586) ;  “  Advertisement  ”  [to  Notes,  one  page] ;  Notes  (pp. 
i-lxxxviii) ;  Errata  (one  page).  1000  copies.  “  The  volume  (a  handsome 
quarto)  costs  one  guinea  unbound  ”  (Bead,  ii.  p.  887).  “  On  February  16, 1  gave 
myself  to  the  universe  ”  (Bead,  ibid.).  In  Murray,  p.  811,  Gibbon  says  “  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,”  and  this  was  the  date  appointed  (Prothero,  i.  p.  279) ;  but  the  17th  was 
a  Saturday,  and  perhaps  therefore  abandoned.  The  dates  in  the  Memoirs  are 
often  contradictory.  “  It  sold  like  a  threepenny  pamphlet  ” ;  “  in  a  fortnight 
not  a  single  copy  remained  ”  (Bead,  ibid.). 

1776,  June  3rd,  Second  Edition,  1500  copies,  4to  (Strahan  A  Cadell).  The  notes 
are  still  at  the  end  of  the  book.  “  My  new  birth  happened  last  Monday,  700 
of  the  1500  were  gone  yesterday  ”  (“  June  the  6th,  1776,  from  Almaok’s,  where 
I  was  chose  last  week,”  Prothero,  i.  p.  284). 

Dublin,  1776,  two  volumes,  8vo  (printed  for  Wm.  Hallhead,  68  Dame  St.).  “  The 
bookseller’s  property  was  twice  invaded  by  the  pyrates  of  Dublin”  (Murray, 
p.  811).  “  The  natives  have  printed  it  very  well,  and  the  notes  at  the  bottom  take 
up  much  less  spaoe  than  1  could  have  imagined  ”  (Prothero,  i.  p.  288). 

1777,  April  (Strahan  A  Cadell).  44  We  are  now  printing  a  third  edition  in  quarto  of 
1000  oopies  (in  all  3500)  with  the  notes  at  the  bottom”  (Maroh  29,  1777; 
Prothero,  i.  p.  804).  Evidently  revised  : — “  I  shall  usually  refer  to  the  third 
edition,  unless  there  are  any  various  readings  ”  ( Vindication ,  1779,  in  Mise. 
Works,  iv.  p.  526).  Gibbon’s  two-thirds  profits  on  tnis  edition  were  £326  18s.  4d. 
(Miso.  Works,  ii.  p.  167 ;  where  the  price  given,  16s.,  was  no  doubt  for  the  trade ; 
the  sale  prioe,  as  shown  by  an  advertisement  at  the  end  of  A  Vindication , 
was  £1  Is.  in  boards). 

1781  (Strahan  A  Cadell).  The  Fourth  Edition,  with  engraving  (“  Publish’d  as  the 
Act  directs  Febry.  1st  1780  ”)  by  Jno.  Hall  of  portrait  [1779]  by  Beynolds 
of  44  Edward  Gibbon  Esqr.  bora  the  8th  May  1737  ”.  Prefaoe  and  P.S. 
(“  Bentinok- Street,  March  1,  1781”),  44  Advertisement,”  detailed  Table  of 
Contents  (12  pp.),  History,  pp.  1  to  704.  Notes  at  the  bottom  of  page. 

This  edition  and  the  Dublin  of  1776  are  recorded  in  G.’s  own  catalogue  of 
his  library  (on  the  backs  of  playing  cards)  in  the  B.M. ;  which,  in  spite  of  his 
personal  preference,  records  no  edition  with  the  notes  at  the  end. 

Second  and  Third  Volumes  (chaps.  17-26  and  27-88)  : 

“The  commencement  of  my  Second  Volume,  1777,  December ”  (Murray, 
p.  815). 

1781,  Maroh  1st,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.,  4to  (printed  for  W.  Strahan  and  T.  Cadell,  in 
the  Strand,  £2  2s.). 

Second  Volume :  portrait  by  Beynolds  and  map  of  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  Boman  Empire ;  pp.  1-640,  with  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  ;  Errata. 

Third  Volume :  map  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Boman  Empire ;  pp. 
1-640 ;  Table  of  Contents  of  vols.  i.,  ii.,  iii. ;  Errata. 

1781,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.,  4to,  Second  Edition  (Strahan  A  Cadell),  no  portrait,  maps 
as  before,  but  Table  of  Contents  and  Errata  at  the  beginning  of  each  vol. 

Dublin,  1781,  chaps.  17-88,  in  four  volumes,  8vo  (printed  for  Wm.  Hallhead). 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Volumes  (chaps.  1-88): 

1782  (Prefaoe  dated  Maroh  1),  VoIb.  1,  2,  3,  4to  (Strahan  A  Cadell). 
For  the  variants  introduced  by  Gibbon  into  the  text,  see  vol.  i.,  pp.  506-9  of 
the  present  edition. 

1788,  six  volumes,  first  octavo  edition  of  ohaps.  1-88,  portrait  and  map;  not 
further  revised,  see  44  Advertisement,”  dated  Bentinek  St.,  April  20,  1788 
(Strahan  A  Cadell). 

1788,  six  volumes,  8vo  (Strahan  A  Cadell). 

1789,  three  volumes,  4to.  44  New  edition  ”  (Strahan  A  Cadell). 
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Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Volumbb  (chaps.  89-47 ;  48-57 ;  58-71) : 

VoL  iv. 11  begun  March  1,  1782— ended  June,  1784 

Vol.  v.  “  begun  July,  1784 — ended  May  1, 1786  ’*. 

VoL  vi.  “  begun  May  18, 1786 — ended  June  27,  1787  ”. 

“  These  three  volumes  were  sent  to  press  August  15,  1787,  and  the  whole 
Impression  was  oonoluded  April  following.*' 

«*  The  day  of  publication  was  delayed  that  it  might  ooinoide  with  the 
fifty-first  anniversary  of  my  own  birthday  ’*  (Misc.  Works,  i.  pp.  256  and  260). 

1788,  May  8th,  vols.  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  4to  ;  printed  for  A.  Strahan  and  T.  Cadell,  in  the 
Strand ;  3000  oopies ;  £3  8s.  in  boards. 

Fourth  Volume :  Preface,  pp.  i-vi ;  P.S.,  pp.  vii-viii ;  Table  of  Contents  ; 

pp.  1-620. 

Fifth  Volume  :  Table  of  Contents ;  pp.  1-684. 

Sixth  Volume :  Table  of  Contents ;  pp.  1-646  ;  General  Index  to  the  entire 
work.  Errata  to  vols.  4,  5,  6. 

1790,  6  vols.,  8vo  (Strahan  A  Cadell,  £1  10s.). 

“ 1  do  not  propose  making  any  improvements  or  corrections  in  the  octavo 
edition  which  you  meditate  "  (Letter  of  11th  February,  1789,  to  Cadell,  Misc. 
WorkB,  edn.  1796,  i.  p.  684). 

EDITIONS  OF  THE  COMPLETE  WORK  IN  ENGLISH 

Basil,  1787-9, 13  vols.,  8vo  (J.  J.  Toumeisen).  The  notes  of  vols.  i.-vi.  are  at  the 
end  of  each  voL  ;  those  of  vols.  vii.-xii.  form  the  contents  of  voL  xiii.  No 
map  or  portrait. 

Qu6rard  plaoes  this  edition  as :  44  Basil  (Strasbourg))”. 

Basil,  1789,  14  vols.,  8vo  (J.  J.  Tourneisen). 

11  The  type  is  neat,  the  paper  tolerable,  and  the  text  wonderfully  %  correct  '* 
(Letter  Llth  February,  1789,  ut  supra). 

“  I  cannot  be  displeased  with  the  two  numerous  and  correct  impressions 
of  the  English  original,  whioh  have  been  published  for  the  use  of  the  Continent 
at  Basil  in  Switzerland.  Of  their  fourteen  octavo  Volumes,  the  two  last  include 
the  whole  body  of  the  notes.  The  public  importunity  had  forced  me  to  remove 
them  from  the  end  of  the  Volume  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  I  have  often 
repented  of  my  oomplyanoe  ”  (Murray,  p.  339). 

Dublin,  1788-9,  6  vols.,  8vo,  portrait  and  two  maps  (printed  for  Luke  White,  No.  86, 
Dame  i  Street).  Vol.  v.  is  dated  1788.  This  has  apparently  misled  Lowndes 
and  Graesse. 

1791. 12  vols.,  8vo,  portrait  and  maps  (Strahan  A  Cadell,  £3  12s.). 

1796,  6  vols.,  4to,  adorned  with  the  Head  of  the  Author  and  Maps  adapted  to  the 
Work  (printed  for  T.  Cadell,  Jun.,  and  W.  Davies,  successors  to  Mr.  Cadell, 
£7  10s.). 

1797. 12  vols.,  8vo,  portrait  and  maps  (printed  for  A.  Strahan ;  and  T.  Cadell,  Jon., 
and  W.  Davies  in  the  Strand). 

1802,  12  vols.,  8vo,  portrait  and  folding  maps,  £3  12s. ;  large  paper  in  royal  8vo, 
£6  6s.  (printed  by  A.  Strahan,  Printers  St.,  for  T.  Cadell,  Jun.,  and  W.  Davies). 

1806. 12  vols.,  8vo,  portrait  and  maps  (Vernor,  Hood  A  Sharpe  in  the  Poultry  and 
others). 

1807. 12  vols.,  royal  18mo,  with  some  account  of  the  life  of  the  author,  portrait 
and  maps  (printed  for  Cadell  A  Davies  and  others). 

1809,  9  vols.,  8vo,  new  edition  with  numerous  embellishments,  portrait,  and  map 
(with  a  second  title  engraved,  bearing  date  1808  ;  Oddy  A  Co.  and  Maxwell). 

BdinDurgh,  1811, 12  vols.,  8vo,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  portrait,  and  maps  (printed 
for  Bell  A  Bradfute,  Peter  Hill,  Silvester  Doig  and  A.  Stirling  and  John 
Ogle). 

1813,  12  vols.,  8vo,  portrait  after  Reynolds  and  maps  (T.  Cadell  and  W.  Davies 
and  others). 

1815,  12  vols.,  8vo,  with  portrait,  memoir,  and  maps  (printed  for  Lackington, 
Allen  A  Co.,  W.  Otridge,  R.  Scholey,  and  G.  Cowie  A  Go.,  London ;  and  for  P. 
Hill,  Doig  A  Stirling,  and  Oliver  A  Boyd,  Edinburgh). 
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1816. 12  vols.,  8vo,  portrait  and  map  (W.  Allason  and  others). 

1818,  12  vol8.,  8vo,  portrait  and  maps  (W.  Allason  and  others). 

1819,  12  vole.,  8vo,  portrait  (W.  Allason  and  others). 

1820,  12  vols.,  8vo,  maps  of  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  Empire  (W.  Allason  and 
others). 

1820. 12  voib.,  8vo,  with  Life,  portrait,  and  map  (printed  at  Edinburgh  for  Laokington, 
Harding,  etc.). 

1820,  12  vole.,  8vo,  portrait  and  maps  (Cadell  A  Davies  and  others). 

1821,  8  vols.,  8vo,  with  maps  and  portrait  (printed  for  B.  Priestley  and  others  by 
J.  P.  Dove,  St.  John’s  Square). 

Leipzig,  1821-22,  12  vols.,  8vo  (E.  Fleischer). 

1822,  8  vols.,  8vo,  portrait  and  maps  (Priestley  A  Weale  and  others). 

1828,  8  vols.,  8 vo,  portrait  and  maps,  with  14  Advertisement  ”  by  J.  Sleath,  D.D.  (St. 
Paul’s  School),  stating  that  44  great  care  has  been  taken  with  the  present 
complete  edition  ”  and  that 44  the  Greek  and  Latin  quotations  have  been  atten 
tively  examined  ”  (printed  by  J.  P.  Dove,  St.  John’B  Square,  for  W.  Baynes  A 
Son  and  others). 

1825,  8  vols.,  8vo,  portrait,  memoir,  and  maps  (G.  Cowie  A  Co.  and  others,  Poultry ; 
printed  by  J.  F.  Dove,  St.  John’s  Square). 

1825,  12  vols.,  12mo. 

1827. 12  vols.,  8vo,  Life,  portrait,  and  maps  (Thomas  McLean  and  others). 

1827,  11  vols.,  12mo;  the  title  page  of  each  volume  is  engraved  and  oontains  a 
vignette  (printed  by  Thomas  Davison  for  Thomas  Tegg,  No.  73,  Cheapside). 

Oxford,  1827,  8  vols.,  8vo,  with  steel  portrait,  £3  8s. ;  50  copies  in  large  paper, 
royal  8vo,  £8  8s.  (<(  Oxford  Classics  Edition,”  Pickering,  printed  by  Talboys  A 
Wheeler).  An  issue  of  1828  is  frequently  recorded  in  bibliographies, — question¬ 
able.  44  Professes  to  have  been  carefully  revised  ”  (Lowndes).  No  maps. 

Edinburgh,  1828  et  seq.,  12  vols.,  8vo,  illustrated  with  maps  designed  for  the  work 
(printed  by  Ballantyne  A  Co.  for  John  Thomson,  etc.). 

1828,  4  vols.,  8vo,  engraved  frontispiece  dated  1825  (Jones  A  Co.). 

1828,  8  vols.,  8vo,  with  Life,  portrait,  and  maps  (Cadell  and  others). 

Leipzig,  1828-9,  12  vols.,  8vo. 

1830,  8vo,  printed  from  the  edition  in  twelve  volumes,  with  an  introductory  memoir 
of  the  author  by  William  Youngman  (Joseph  Ogle  Robinson,  42  Poultry ;  Liver¬ 
pool,  A.  C.  Baynes,  Waterloo  Plaoe.  Stereotyped  and  printed  by  J.  B.  A  C. 
Childs).  Portrait. 

Edinburgh,  1831, 12  vols.,  8vo,  with  portrait  by  Lizars  and  maps. 

Edinburgh,  1832,  12  vols.,  royal  8vo,  illustrated  with  three  large  maps  designed  for 
the  work  (Crusades,  Provinces  from  Adriatic  to  Propontis,  Empire  of  Charle¬ 
magne),  and  with  memoir  (Thomas  Nelson  and  Peter  Brown). 

1887,  8 vo,  with  memoir  by  Chalmers  and  portrait. 

1888,  8  vols.,  8vo,  with  Life,  portrait,  and  maps  (Cadell  and  others). 

1888-9, 12  vols.,  8vo,  with  notes  by  Guizot,  editea  by  Milman,  and  original  histori¬ 
cal  maps  (John  Murray,  9s.  each). 

Paris,  1840,  8  vols.,  8vo,  with  portrait  and  three  maps  and  notes  by  Guizot 
and  Milman  (Baudry’s  European  Library,  3  Quai  Malaquais,  near  the  Pont  des 
Arts). 

1840,  thick  royal  8vo,  with  portrait  after  Reynolds,  engraved  by  W.  C.  Edwards,  and 
introductory  memoir  by  William  Youngman  (Ball,  Arnold  A  Co.,  34  Pater¬ 
noster  Row.  Bungay  :  printed  by  John  ChildB  A  Son). 

Derby,  1842,  4  vols.,  8vo,  with  Life,  portrait  and  maps  (printed  for  Thomas 
Richardson). 

1844,  royal  8vo,  with  memoir  by  W.  Youngman,  stereotyped  in  one  vol.  (Bohn). 

Halifax,  1844-5,  4  vols.,  8vo,  Life,  portrait  and  four  maps  (printed  and  published 
by  William  Milner,  Cheapside). 

Subsequent  issues  in  1847  and  1848. 

1846,  6  vols.,  8vo,  with  notes  by  Guizot,  edited  by  Milman,  Second  edition  (John 
Murray,  £3  3s.). 

1847,  8vo,  with  memoir  by  W.  Youngman,  new  edition  (Bohn,  18s.) ;  also  in  1865 
and  1866. 
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1847,  8vo,  with  Life  by  A.  Chalmers  (Longman)  ;  also  in  1862. 

1848,  8  vols.,  8vo,  Life,  portrait,  and  maps  (Longman,  Brown,  Green  A  Longmans 
and  others,  £8). 

London  and  New  York,  1850,  2  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  with  57  engravings  and  maps; 
notes  and  memoir  by  F.  A.  Guizot  (Virtue,  £1 16s.). 

Reissued  1863  ;  4th  isBue  in  1870. 

1853*5,  7  vols.,  or.  8vo,  with  copious  index,  two  maps,  portrait  of  Gibbon,  and 
variorum  notes  :  including  those  of  Guizot,  Wench,  Schreiter,  and  Hugo,  edited 
with  further  illustrations  from  the  moBt  reoent  sources  by  an  English  Church¬ 
man  [i.e.  H.  G.  Bohn],  (Bohn,  £1  4s.  6d.). 

[The  first  volume  having  been  criticised  for  careless  printing,  a  corrected 
impression  was  issued  in  1854.  The  book  passed  to  Messrs.  Bell  A  Bona  in 
1864,  and  has  since  that  date  been  reprinted  about  thirteen  times ;  in  later 
issues  the  words  “  an  English  Churchman  ”  have  been  omitted.  Reissued  alao 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia.] 

1854  (vols.  1-5),  1855  (vols.  6-8),  8  vols.,  8vo,  with  portrait  by  E.  Scriven  after 
Reynolds  and  fourteen  maps,  notes  by  Milman  and  Guizot,  edited  with  addi¬ 
tional  notes  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.  (John  Murray,  7s.  6d.  each  vol.). 

[This,  the  third  of  the  Milman  editions,  includes  also  the  Autobiography, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  sinoe.  The  Milman  editions  have  been  alao 
reprinted  about  a  dozen  times  in  New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia.] 

1860,  imp.  8vo  (Tegg). 

1869,  3  vols.,  or.  8vo  (Alexander  Murray). 

London  and  New  York,  1873,  4  vols.,  or.  8vo  (Ohandos  Classics,  Frederick  Warns 
A  OoJ. 

Reissued  1887. 

1875,  thick  royal  8vo,  with  portrait. 

New  York,  1880,  5  vols.,  16mo  (American  Book  Exoh&nge). 

1890,  4  vols.,  large  8vo. 

1892,  2  vols.,  8 vo  (Lubbock’s  Hundred  Books). 

1895,  4  vole.,  8vo  (Gibbings,  Standard  British  Classics). 

1896-1900,  7  vols.,  or.  8vo,  with  maps,  edited  with  introduction,  notes,  appendioee, 
and  index  by  J.  B.  Bury ;  also  7  vols.,  demy  8vo  (Methuen  A  Co.) ;  alao  New 
York  (Macmillan  Co.). 

1903-6,  7  vole.,  6  ins.  by  4  (The  World’s  Classics!. 

1905-6,  7  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  edited  by  J.  B.  Bury  (Metnuen’s  Standard  Library). 

1910,  6  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  edited  by  Oliphant  Smeaton  (Everyman’s  Library) ;  also  New 
York  (Dutton). 

1909  et  sag.,  7  vols.,  demy  8vo,  edited  with  introduction,  notes,  and  appendioee  by 
J.  B.  Bury,  with  maps;  and  with  illustrations  selected  by  O.  M.  Dalton 
(Methuen  A  Co.).  The  present  edition. 

UNDATED  EDITIONS 

3  vols.,  large  cr.  8vo  (Warne  A  Co.). 

2  vols.,  large  8vo,  with  Milman’s  notes  and  full -page  illustrations  (Ward,  Lock 
A  Co.). 

New  York,  5  vols.,  or.  8vo,  with  notes  by  Milman  and  index  (International  Book 
Company,  310-318  Sixth  Avenue). 

New  York,  Pittsburg,  and  Cincinnati,  6  vols.  in  twelve,  8vo,  Milman’s  and  Smith’s 
notes,  illustrated  “  Edition  de  luxe  ”  (Euclid  Press). 

“  The  oonquests  of  our  language  and  litterature  (sic)  are  not  confined  to 
Europe  alone ;  and  the  writer  who  succeeds  in  London  is  speedily  read  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  and  Ganges  ”  (Murray,  p.  339). 

MUTILATIONS,  ABRIDGMENTS,  AND  SELECTIONS  OF  THE  HISTORY 

1826,  5  vols.,  8vo,  reprinted  for  the  use  of  families  and  young  persons,  with  the 
careful  omission  of  all  passages  of  an  irreligious  or  immoral  tendency,  by 
Thomas  Bowdler,  F.R.S.S.A.  (Longman,  £1  11s.  6d.),  with  motto : — 
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O  Hamlet,  thou  has  deft  my  heart  in  twain. 

O  throw  away  the  woroer  part  of  it 

And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 

1789,  2  vols*,  8vo,  Gibbon's  History.  .  .  .  Abridged  (printed  for  G.  Eearsley,  John¬ 
son’s  Head,  Fleet  St.) ;  by  J.  Adams  (B.M.  Catalogue),  or  Rev.  Charles  Here¬ 
ford  (Lowndes,  D.N.B.,  Allibone  and  Graesse).  Possibly,  “J.  Adams’1  was 
the  now  de  guerre  by  which  the  anonymous  and  Reverend  abridger  was  known 
to  his  publisher  in  his  unorthodox  undertaking,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  the 
delioaoy  of  his  situation  “  Muoh  religious  disquisition  has  been  oarefully 
rejected.” 

Dublin,  1790,  2  vols.,  8vo  (printed,  vol.  i.,  by  William  Porter ;  vol.  ii.,  by  Robert 
Rhames ;  for  H.  Chamberlaine,  P.  Wogan  and  seven  others).  Matter  appar¬ 
ently  as  in  English  abridgment. 

1807,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Second  edition  (of  London  Abridgment). 

1856,  8vo,  abridged  by  William  Smith,  LLJ).  (The  Student’s  Gibbon),  illustrated 
by  one  hundred  engravings  on  wood  (John  Murray) ;  and  subsequent  im¬ 
pressions. 

1809-1901,  2  vols.,  8vo,  abridged  by  Sir  W.  Smith,  revised  edition  by  A.  H.  J. 
Greenidge  and  J.  G.  C.  Anderson  (John  Murray). 

1840,  12mo,  The  Beauties  of  Gibbon,  selected  from  his  works  by  A.  Howard, 
portrait. 

1869,  post  8vo,  History  of  the  Crusades  (chape.  58-61  of  the  History),  (Alexander 
Murray). 

1869,  post  8vo,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Saracen  Empire  (ohaps.  50,  51,  52),  (Alexander 
Murray). 

1870,  post  8vo,  The  Saraoen  Empire  (chape.  50,  51,  52),  with  Ockley’s  History 
(Alexander  Murray). 

1870,  post  8vo,  The  Crusades  (ohaps.  58-61),  with  Siege  of  Rhodes  and  Scott’s  Essay 
on  Chivalry  (Alexander  Murray). 

1880,  cr.  8vo,  History  of  the  Crusades  (1095-1261),  with  Gibbon’s  Life  and  Letters 
(Chandoe  Library,  Warne). 

Munster,  1881-2, 16mo,  History  of  the  first  and  fourth  Crusades ; 

History  of  the  heroes  of  Old  Germany,  Alario,  Odoacer,  Theodorio  the 
Great,  Clovis  and  Alboin  (Werke  der  Englischen  Literatur.  Ausgewahlt  und 
ausgestattet  von  Ant.  Goebel). 

New  York,  1883, 12mo,  History  of  Christianity :  all  that  relates  to  the  progress  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  History  .  .  .;  with  Life,  prefaoe  and  notes, 
illustrated  (Peter  Eokler). 

New  York,  1896,  Birth,  character  and  dootrine  of  Mahomet  (Peter  Eokler). 

1899,  8vo,  History  of  the  Crusades,  with  Life  and  Letters,  verbatim  reprint,  with 
copious  index  by  W.  J.  Day  (C.  Arthur  Pearson). 

1905,  8vo,  Selections  from  Gibbon  (The  Arnold  Prose  Books). 

1906,  8vo,  The  Age  of  the  Antonines  (chaps,  i.,  ii.,  iii.  of  the  History),  edited  by 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse  (Blackie’s  English  Texts). 

1907,  8vo,  The  Age  of  the  Antonines,  edited  by  J.  H.  Fowler  (English  Literature 
for  Secondary  Schools,  Macmillan  A  Co.). 

1910,  Narratives  from  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  .  .  .,  seleoted  and  edited  by 
J.  H.  Fowler  (English  Literature  for  Seoondaiy  Sohools,  Macmillan  A  Co.). 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  HISTORY 
French 

Paris,  1777-95, 18  vols.,  8vo,  Histoire  de  la  ddcadenoe  et  de  la  chute  de  l’Empire 
Remain,  traduite  de  l’Anglois  (sic)  par  M.  Le  Clero  de  Sept-Ch6nes ;  oontinufa 
par  MM.  D4meunier  et  Boulard,  finie  par  MM.  Cantwel  et  Marini6,  et  revue 
quant  aux  derniers  volumes  par  M.  Boulard  (Moutard  et  Maradan). 

14  The  first  volume  had  been  feebly  though  faithfully  translated  by  M. 
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Le  Glero  de  SeptohAnes  ”  (Murray,  p.  389  note) ;  or,  aooording  to  Brunet, 
QuArard  (Les  Supercheries  Lit  Ur  air  es ),  and  Sainte-Beuve  (Cauteries,  viii. 
p.  454),  by  Louie  XVI.,  at  least  in  part.  Bat  see  the  letters  to  and  from 
SeptohAnes  (Prothero,  i.  p.  296,  and  Miso.  Works,  ii.  p.  190). 

Paris,  1790-2,  12  vols.,  12mo,  Histoire  .  .  .  par  M.  de  Sept-GhAnes,  nouvelle 
edition. 

Graesse  says  that  “  la  premiere  version  p.  Mokarky  ”  (tie),  is.  the  two 
editions  just  mentioned,  “  est  moins  oomplAte”  than  the  Guizot  edn.  of 
1812. 

Paris,  1812,  13  vols.,  8vo,  Histoire  .  .  .  trad,  par  Le  Glero  de  Sept-ChAnss, 
nouvelle  edition,  revue  et  oorrigAe  [par  Mme  Guizot],  prAoAdAe  d’une  lettre  mi 
la  vie  et  le  oaraotAre  de  Gibbon  par  Board,  et  aooompagnAe  de  notes  par  If. 
Guizot  (Maradan). 

Paris,  1819, 13  vols.,  8vo  (LefAvre). 

Paris,  1828-9,  18  vols.,  8vo,  aooompagnAe  de  notes  par  F.  Guizot,  relatives  pour 
la  plupart  4  l’histoire  de  la  propagation  du  Ghristianisme  (Ledentu). 

Paris,  1835-6,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  aveo  one  notice  par  J.  A-  G.  Buohon  (A.  Desres, 
rue  Saint-Georges). 

Paris,  1843,  2  vols.,  8vo,  aveo  one  introduction  par  J.  A.  0.  Buohon  (SooiAtA  du 
PanthAon  LittAraire,  Hennuyer  et  Turpin,  20  fr.). 

Abridgment*  and  Extracts  in  French 

Paris,  1804,  8  vols.,  8vo,  Histoire  de  la  decadence  .  .  .  abrAgAe  et  rAdulte  A 
oe  qu’elle  contient  d’essentiel  et  d’utile  par  Adaxn[s],  et  traduite  de  l’Angiais 
par  P.  G.  Briand. 

Paris,  1810, 10  vols.,  18mo,  Histoire  de  l’empire  Romain  jusqu'A  la  prise  de  Con¬ 
stantinople  par  les  Toros,  prAoAdAe  d’une  Introduction  par  Meiners ;  trad,  de 
l’angl.  par  J.  B.  J.  Breton  (BibliothAque  historique,  A  l’usage  des  jeunes  gene. 
12  fr.). 

Paris,  1821,  8vo,  Aperqus  historiques  but  le  droit  romain  par  Gibbon,  avee  les 
Aperqus  but  l’origine  du  droit  franqaiB  par  Fleury ;  reoueil  A  l’usage  des  AlAves 
du  oours  de  l’histoire  du  droit  romain  et  du  droit  franqais  (GiUet  et  lflle. 
Leloir,  4  fr.). 

LiAge,  1821,  8vo,  PrAois  de  l’histoire  du  droit  romain,  traduction  adoptAe  par  M. 
Guizot,  rev.  et  reotifiAe  par  Warkozming  [sic  QuArard;  Warnkoenig?]  (P.  J. 
Gollardin,  8  fr.). 

Gsbxar 

Leipzig,  1779  et  seq.t  19  parts,  8vo,  Gesohiohte  des  Verfalls  and  Untergangs  dee 
Bftmisohen  Reich*  aus  d.  EngL  fibemetzt  mit  Anmerkungen  von  Fr.  Aug. 
W.  Wenck  [first  vol.  only],  Sohreiter,  Beck,  und  Mfifler. 

“  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  read  the  German,  which  is  praised  by  the 
best  Judges  ”  (Murray,  p.  839). 

Magdeburg  and  Vienna,  1788-92,  16  vols.,  large  8vo,  Gesohiohte  der  Abnahme  und 
des  Falls  des  Bdmisohen  Beichs  aus  d.  Engl,  fibersetzt  (von  Chr.  Wlh.  ▼. 
Biemberg),  sammt  d.  einleit.  u.  Begister.  Mit  8  Karten. 

Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1800-8,  18  vols.,  large  8vo,  Gesohiohte  des  Verfalls  .  .  . 
von  Fr.  A.  Wenok. 

Frankfort,  1800, 12  vols.,  small  8vo,  Gesohiohte  des  Verfalls  .  .  .,  aus  d.  Engl., 
mit  Anmerkungen  und  Abhandlungen  von  Fr.  A.  Wenok. 

Leipzig,  1805-7, 19  vols.,  8vo,  Gesohiohte  des  Verfalls  (Wenok,  etc.),  new  issue  of 
1779  edition  (Hinriohs). 

Leipzig,  1885-7,  1  vol  (12  parte),  4to,  with  portrait,  Gesohiohte  dee  ehemaligen 
Sinkens  und  endliohen  Untergangs  des  rdmisohen  Weltreiohs,  nebst  biogrmph. 
Skizze  fiber  den  Verfasser  von  Joh.  Sporsohil 

Leipzig,  1887-41,  12  vols.,  16mo,  the  same,  neue  Tasohenausgabe. 

Leipzig,  1842-4, 12  vols.,  8vo,  the  same,  second  ootavo  edition.  With  portrait, 

Leipzig,  1854, 12  vols.,  same,  third  edition. 

beipiig,  1861-8, 12  vols,,  same,  fourth  edition. 
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Abridgments  and  Selections  in  German 

Lfineburg,  1787,  8vo,  Leben  Attilas,  Kftniga  der  Hunnen,  ana  dem  Englisohen  tiber- 
aetzt. 

Hamburg,  1788,  8vo,  Ausbreitung  d.  Ghristenthums  ana  natfirL  Ursaohen,  an a  d. 
Engl.  (Matthiessen). 

Gottingen,  1790,  8yo,  Histor.  Ueberaioht  d.  R6m.  Beohta,  ana  d.  Engl,  mit  Anmer- 
kungen  von  G.  Hugo. 

Reissued  1839. 

Berlin,  1790,  8  vols.,  8vo,  Geachiohie  d.  Verfalla  n.  Unierg.  d.  B6m.  Beioha,  im 
Auszfige,  von  G.  K.  F.  Seidel  (Voss). 

Dessau,  1797, 8vo,  Bekehrang  d.  Kaiser  Gonatantin  d.  Grosaen,  ans  d.  EngL 

Italian 

Lausanne  [  =■  Florence  ?],  1779,  8  vols.,  8vo,  Isioria  .  .  .  iradotia  dal  France ae 
del  Signore  Le  Glens  de  Sept-chfines. 

Apparently  disooniinued  after  the  sixteenth  chapter ;  Oettinger  says 
44 15  Bande,”  but  Graesse  says  “non  termin4e’\  Spedalieri  (Confutazione, 
1798)  mentions  two  Italian  translations,  but  does  not  say  if  complete. 

Pisa,  1779-86,  vols.  1-9,  8vo,  Istoria  della  deoadenza  e  ravine  dell*  Impero  Romano 
tradotta  dalT  Inglese  di  Edoardo  Gibbon.  (Vols.  1-3,  Per  Carlo  Ginesi,  Con 
Lioenza  de*  Superiori ;  Vols.  4-8,  Presso  Jacopo  Grazioli,  Con  Licence  de* 
Superiori ;  vol.  9,  Presso  Luigi  Raffaelli,  Con  Appro vazione.) 

This  translation  was  planned  by  Monsignor  Angelo  Fabroni,  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  ;  ten  vols.  (chaps.  1-43)  were  translated,  the  first  by  Gonnella,  the  others 
by  Professor  Foggi.  Fabroni’s  co-operation  was  disapproved  at  Rome;  the 
tenth  volume  (chaps.  89-48),  though  printed,  was  not  published  and  was 
afterwards  destroyed ;  and  after  Fabroni’s  death  the  other  nine  were,  exoept 
200  copies,  sold  for  waste  paper.  See  Bertoooi,  Repertorio  Bibliografico  (1880) 
and  the  prefaoe  to  Bertolotti’s  translation,  infra ;  also  the  leaflet  inserted  in 
the  British  Museum  copy.  “  The  superior  merit  of  the  Interpreter,  or  hia 
language,  inclines  me  to  prefer  the  Italian  version  ”  (Murray,  p.  389).  “  The 
critical  Essay  at  the  end  of  the  iiid  Volume  was  furnished  by  the  Abbate 
Nicola  Spedalieri.  The  vth  and  viith  Volumes  are  armed  with  five  letters  from 
an  anonymous  Divine  ”  (ibid.  p.  322).  Gibbon’s  own  copy  is  in  the  British 
MuBeum,  with  his  book-plate  in  the  first  volume.  This  translation  appears, 
as  profeBsed,to  be  made  from  the  English  original  (first  edition,  exoept  in  one 
sentence  at  beginning  of  chap.  i.). 

Milan,  1820-4, 13  vols.,  8vo,  with  copious  index,  brief  Life  of  Gibbon,  and  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  Spedalieri’s  confutation,  Storia  della  deoadenza  e  rovina  dell* 
Impero  Romano  di  Edoardo  Gibbon.  Traduzione  dall’  Inglese  [by  Davide 
Bertolotti]. 

It  is  translated  from  the  8vo  London  edition  of  1791,  and  dedicated  by  the 
publisher,  Niool6  Bettoni,  to  Lady  Fanny  Harvey.  The  first  half  is  founded 
on  the  Pisa  translation,  which  is  severely  oritidsed,  revised  “  parola  per  parola  ” 
(Biblioteoa  Storioa  di  tutte  le  nazioni,  20  lire). 

Lugano,  1841,  8  vols.,  4to,  Storia  della  decadenza.  .  .  . 

Abridgments  in  Italian 

Bastia,  1885,  with  map,  Storia  .  .  .  oompendiata  da  Fran.  Inghirami. 

Florence,  1875,  16mo,  with  map,  Storia  ...  [to  the  middle  of  the  Twelfth 
Century]  oompendiata  ad  uao  delle  acuole  da  Gugl.  Smith  (Barbara,  4  lire). 
Fifth  edition  in  1884. 


Spanish 

Barcelona,  1847-8,  8  tola.,  8vo,  Histria  [sic,  Graesse]  de  la  decadenoia  del  Imperio 
Bom.  trad,  del  ingles  con  notes  p.  J.  Mor.  de  Puentes  (130  rs.  de  la  oortina). 
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Russian 


Moscow,  1883-6,  HcTopia  ynajKa  h  paspyinemH  PhmckoA  Hnnepiii  .  .  .  Ilepeaeji* 
...  B.  H.  HeB  tiOMCKitt,  7  parts,  8yo. 

Hungarian  (chapters  1-88) 

Pest,  1868-9,  A  R6mai  Birodalon  hanyatttsdnak  4s  bukisinak  t6rt£nete  .  .  . 
Az&ngol  eredetibdl  Atdolgozta  Hegyessy  K.,  2  vole.,  8vo. 

Polish  (ohapter  44) 

Cracow,  1830,  B.  Gibbon#  rys  historyozny  Prawa  Rsymskiego.  Przetosyl  a 
Angielskiego  i  uwagami  G.  Hugona  powigkszyl  J.  H.  S.  Rzesidki.  8vo. 
Reissued  1844. 


Greek  (ohapter  44) 

Athens,  1840,  'E.  r<£/Wo$  *l<rropias  rrjs  Tlapcucfirjs  kcu  wrmatvs  rov  fimpaU tov  Kfaerom 
K«paX mov  pfi.,  ir*pi*xov  tijv  Urroput*  rov  fafiaucov  iuccuov.  * Hi  y/wrtrrfyrtr  «s 
<n^4fittKTf is  rov  O iryoovost  Bapytcoiviyov  kcu  runs  rwv  ficrwppao’rcty  'A.  'E prffoy  tcm 
II.  nanrappTjyoTovKov,  8yo. 


Czech  (ohapter  44) 

Prague,  1880,  E.  Gibbon:  o  Pr&vu  ftimsk&n.  Z  angliokdho  jazyka  pfeloiil  J. 
V&fia,  8vo  (Anglo-Slavonic  Library,  Part  8 :  Anglioko-slovanskA  Knihovna 
z&bavy  i  poudeni). 


GIBBON’S  MINOR  WORKS 
Es8ai  sub  l’Etude  de  la  LittAbature 

London,  1761,  [“  I  received  the  first  copy  (June  the  28rd)  at  Alresford  ”  (Murray, 
p.  170)1,  EssAi  |  sur  I  l’Etude  |  de  la  |  Literature  |  ,  ohe*  T.  Beoket  et  P.  A. 
de  Hondt,  “  in  a  small  Volume  in  duodecimo,”  “  the  primitive  value  of 
a  crown 

Errata,  p.  ii ;  14  To  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,”  by  41 E.  Gibbon,  Junior  ”  (In 
English,  dated  May  28th,  1761),  pp.  iii-vii ;  44  Avis  an  Leotenr,  Le  26  AvtU 
[16  Avril  in  Miso.  Works],  1761,”  pp.  ix-xiii ;  44  A.  L* Auteur  ”  signed  44  M. 
Maty,”  xv-xxxii ;  Essai,  pp.  1-159. 

Begun,  March  8,  1758 ;  resumed  July  11 ;  continued  February  11,  1759 ; 
revised  April  28,  1761.  [A  copy  with  inscription :  44  To  Mrs.  Jolliffe  from  the 
Author,”  was  sold  in  March,  1912,  for  £3  12s.  6d.]  The  Essai  is  reprinted  in 
Miso.  Works,  iv.  pp.  1-93,  44  with  corrections  and  additions  from  an  interleaved 
copy  ”  (Miso.  Works,  i.  p.  xix)— apparently  all  in  the  notes :  e.a.  pp.  30,  84,  64. 

London  ana  Paris,  1762,  Essai  .  .  .  12mo  (Duohesne).  [Recorded  by  QuArard, 
La  France  Littfraire .] 

[Gendve  ?]  1762,  small  8vo,  paper  cover,  Essai  .  .  .  suivant  la  Copie,  4  Londree : 
ohez  T.  Beoket  and  P.  A.  de  Hondt,  s.l.  [Priced  in  a  recent  catalogue  at 
£5  5s.,  May,  1911.]  Errata  corrected  and  two  indexes  added. 

44  The  next  year  (1762)  a  new  Edition  (I  believe  at  Geneva)  extended  the 
fame,  or  at  least  the  circulation,  of  the  work  ”  (Murray,  p.  171). 

It  is  possible  that  these  two  1762  editions  are  the  same,  and  that  Gibbon 
was  mistaken. 

London,  1764,  8vo,  An  essay  on  the  study  of  literature,  written  originally  in 
French  .  .  .  now  first  translated  into  English  (T.  Beoket  and  P.  A.  de  Hondt, 
2s.) ;  also  a  large  paper  edition,  4s. 

44  The  author  might  have  wept  over  the  blunders  and  the  baldness  of  the 
English  translation  ”  (Murray,  p.  171). 
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[Apparently  translated  by  Beoket : "  his  translation,' *  Misc.  Works,  i.  p.  167 
note ;  Murray,  p.  266.] 

There  is  another  translation,  "  an  entirely  new  one,"  in  “  The  Miscellan¬ 
eous  Works”  of  1837. 

Dublin,  1777, 12mo,  An  essay  ..."  The  publieation  of  my  History  revived  the 
memory.  I  refused  the  permission  of  reprinting  it :  the  public  curiosity  was 
imperfectly  satisfied  by  a  pyrated  copy  of  the  booksellers  of  Dublin  ”  (Murray, 
p.  171). 

Translations  (German)  of  the  Essai 

Hamburg,  1792,  8vo,  Versuch  fiber  d.  Studium  d.  Literatur ;  aus  d.  Franzfts.  von 
Eschenburg. 

Leipaig,  1794,  mit  neuem  Titel. 

Misonuu  LrtArairss 


London,  1768, 12mo,  Mlmoires  Litters  ires  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  pour  l'an  1767 
(Londres :  Ohez  T.  Becket  et  P.  A.  de  Hondt,  dans  le  Strand). 

Deyverdun  was  apparently  the  responsible  editor  (Bead,  ii.  pp.  880-3).  For 
plan  and  contents,  see  Misc.  Works,  ii.  pp.  68-71. 

London,  1769, 12mo,  M6  moires  Litt6raires  pour  l’an  1768  (Ghes  0.  Heydinger  dans 
Grafton  St.,  Soho ;  Et  se  vend  ohez  P.  Elmsley,  vis-4- vis  Southampton  Street 
dans  le  Strand). 

[Both  of  these  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  two  vols.,  in  one, 
have  been  recently  catalogued  at  nine  guineas  and  again  at  twelve.] 

One  article,  M  Doutes  Historiqnee  par  M.  Horace  Walpole,”  by  Gibbon, 
with  supplementary  “  reflexions  ”  by  Hume,  is  reprinted  in  Misc.  Works,  iii. 
pp.  881-49. 

Critical  Obszbvatioms 


1770,  8vo,  Critical  Observations  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Aeneid:  "were  sent, 
without  my  name,  to  the  press  ” ;  11  my  first  English  publication  ”  (Murray, 

p.  282). 

1794,  8vo,  Critical  Observations.  .  .  . 

Beprinted  in  Misc.  Works,  iv.  pp.  467-614. 

A  Vindication,  ztc. 

1779,  January  14th  [Walpole’s  Letters,  edn.  Toynbee,  x.  p.  8681.  A  |  Vindication 
I  Of  |  Some  Passages  |  In  The  |  Fifteenth  And  Sixteenth  Chapters  |  Of  The  | 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  |  the  Homan  Empire.  |  By  the  Author. 

M  in  octavo — for  I  would  not  print  it  in  quarto,  lest  it  should  be  bound 
and  preserved  with  the  History  itself  ”  (Murray,  p.  316). 

traban;  and  T.  Cadell  In  The  Stranc 

79  ("  we  have  a  second  edition  in  the  press,”  February  6th,  Prothero,  i.  p.  867), 
8vo.  A  Vindication  .  .  .  14  Bentinck  St.,  February  3,  1779  ”. 

The  same  number  of  pages  as  first  edition,  but  on  larger  and  better  paper ; 
fully  revised:  Borne  passages  (e.g.  at  the  end  about  A  Gentleman)  which 
formed  a  “  Postscript  ”  in  1st  edn.,  are  now  incorporated  and  a  few  passages 
added.  In  Misc.  Works,  iv.  pp.  615-648,  Sheffield  follows  2nd  edn.  as  a  rule,  but 
reinserts  a  compliment  to  Bishop  Lowth,  omitted  in  2nd  edn.  of  Vindication. 

Dublin,  1779, 8vo.  A  Vindication.  .  .  . 


Minora*  Justotcatht 


1779,  May,  small  4to  of  82  pages  [without  name  of  author  or  plaoe],  |  Mlmoire 
Justificatif  |  pour  servir  de  I  B6ponse  I  4  1  L’Exposd  Ac.  I  de  la  I  Cour  de 
France  |  MDCCLXXXX. 

The  "  Expoel  "  referred  to  was  a  pamphlet  entitled :  "  Expose  dee  motifs 
da  la  oonduite  du  Boi  de  France  relativement  4  l'Angleterre  ”.  G.’s  Mlmoire 
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was  “delivered  aa  a  state  paper  to  the  Courts  of  Europe  ”  (Murray,  890), 
and  was  “  translated  even  into  the  Turkish  language  ”  (Miso.  works,  i.  p.  xx). 
Reprinted  in  Misc.  Works  (1796),  ii.  pp.  581*550,  and  in  Misc.  Works  (1814),  ▼. 
pp.  1-34 ;  with,  however,  initial  title  in  both  editions  thus :  MAmoire  Juatifioatif 
pour  servir  de  RAponse  4  ’Expos 6  des  Motifs  de  la  Conduite  du  Roi  de 
France  relativement  4  l’Angleterre.  A  copy  of  the  original  is  In  the 
B.M. 

1779,  The  Annual  Register,  pp.  397-412,  English  translation  of  the  MAmoire. 

(Preceded  by  translations  of  the  Spanish  and  Frenoh  manifestoes.) 

An  Historical  Vnw  or  Christianity 

1806,  4to,  An  Historical  View  of  Christianity,  containing  select  passages  from 
Scripture,  with  a  commentary  by  the  late  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  and  notes  by 
the  late  Lord  Visoount  BoUngbroke,  Monsieur  de  Voltaire,  and  others  (CadeU 
&  Davies). 

Not  included  in  Miso.  Works. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS 

1796,  2  vole.,  4to,  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esquire.  With  Memoirs 
of  his  Life  and  Writings,  composed  by  Himself :  illustrated  from  his  letters, 
with  occasional  notes  and  narrative,  by  John  Lord  Sheffield  [printed  for  A. 
Strahan,  and  T.  CadeU,  Jun.,  and  W.  Davies  (suooessors  to  Mr.  CadeU)  in  the 
Strand.  £2  10s.]. 

Vol.  i.,  p.  17,  has  the  silhouette  of  Gibbon  “  out  with  soissars  (sic)  by  Mrs. 
Brown"  (i.  p.  435). 

“  The  most  important  part  consists  of  Memoirs  ...  of  whieh  he  left  Six 
different  sketches.  From  aU  these  the  foUowing  Memoirs. have  been  oarefuUy 
selected  and  put  together,"  vol.  i.  p.  iv. 

Dublin,  1796,  3  vols.,  8vo,  Miscellaneous  Works  .  .  .  (printed  for  P.  Wogan  and 
twelve  others).  Silhouette  of  G.  Errata  of  London  edition  oorreoted. 

Contains  (vol.  i.,  pp.  277-8)'  matter  not  found  in  any  other  edition,  al¬ 
though  an  EngUsh  translation  appears  in  the  1837  edition.  SAvery  (vol.  iL, 
pp.  822-3)  says :  “  Lord  Sheffield  faiBait  paraltre  A  DubUn  l’Adition  dite  irlan- 
daise  des  Miscellanies  de  Gibbon,  et  U  pria  M.  le  ministre  Levade  de  lui  re- 
mettre  une  notice  sur  Mme  de  SAvery  [died  Jan.  17,  1796]  qu’U  dAsirait  placer 
aprea  la  lettre  [Misc.  WorkB,  i.,  pp.  892-7]  dans  laqueUe  Gibbon  raoonte  A  son 
ami  Sheffield  la  mort  de  M.  de  SAvery  ”.  “  Fais&it  paraltre ,f  can  hardly  be 
fact ;  even  thus  to  countenance  a  cheap  rival  reprint  is  strange.  Presumably 
the  copyright  was  stiU  in  Sheffield’s  hands,  for  which  in  1812  John  Murray 
paid  him,  as  executor,  £1000  (HU1,  p.  815  and  also  p.  195). 

BasU,  1796  (1-4),  1797  (5-7),  7  vols.,  8vo,  Miscellaneous  Works  .  .  .  (J.  J. 
Tourneisen,  28  fr.). 

A  curiously  arranged  book.  Vols.  i.  and  U.  contain  the  text  of  voL  L, 
4to;  vols.  iii.-v.  of  vol.  U.,  4to;  vols.  vi.  and  vii.  contain  translations  into 
English  of  the  Essai  and  other  pieces  in  French,  but  not  of  the  Mtmoire 
Justiflcatif ;  while  aU  the  notes,  even  the  most  minute,  are  massed  at  the  end 
of  vol.  vii.  The  Errata  of  the  4to  edn.  are  corrected.  QuArard  places  this 
edition  as  “  Basil  (Strasbourg)  ”. 

1814,  8vo,  “  A  new  edition  with  considerable  additions  in  Five  Volumes,"  The 
MisoeUaneous  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  With  Memoirs  of  .  .  .  bj  the 
Right  Honourable  John,  Lord  Sheffield  (printed  for  John  Murray,  50  Albemarle 
Street,  By  C.  Ro worth,  Bell-yard,  Temple-Bar,  £8  5s.;  also  in  royal  8vo, 
£4  10s.). 

I.,  Memoirs  and  Letters ;  H.,  Letters ;  HL,  Historical  and  Qritioal ;  IV.# 
Classical  and  Critical ;  V.,  MisoeUaneous. 

Contains  plates  of  Gibbon  (Wart on,  1774,  ••  by  far  the  best  likeness,"  p.  xi)v 
The  PavUion  and  Terrace  at  Lausanne,  Sheffield  Place,  Fletching  Church,  The 
Mausoleum. 
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The  additional  matter  in  this  edition  is  detailed  in  Sheffield's  “  Advertise¬ 
ment/’  pp.  iv.  seq.  There  are  various  minor  alterations  in  the  Memoirs, 
especially  in  the  first  few  pages ;  e.g.  the  compliment  to  “  Our  immortal  Field¬ 
ing"  now  first  appears.  Many  additional  letters;  though  omits  an  impor¬ 
tant  letter  of  Feb.  11, 1789,  to  Cadoll,  probably  withheld  from  rival  publisher. 

1814,  4to,  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  [extracted  and  printed  privately  for 
presents]. 

(Mr.  Toovey,  of  Piocadilly,  catalogued  a  copy  in  morocco  at  £1 10s.l 

1815,  4to,  Miscellaneous  Works  .  .  .  vol.  iii.  [uniform  with  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  1796, 
to  complete  the  set]  with  portrait  by  Warton  (John  Murray,  £2  8s.). 

1887,  8vo,  Silhouette,  The  Miscellaneous  Works.  .  .  .  “  Complete  in  one  volume  M 
(B.  Blake,  IS  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  10s.  6d.).  Also  New  York,  same  vear. 

This  is  really  only  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  1796  edition ;  and  all  in 
English,  Including  “Essai,"  *•  Mdmoire  Justifioatif  ”  and  the  Sdvery  notice, 
ut  supra . 


Translations  ov  Miscellaneous  Works 
French 

Paris,  1797,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Mdmoires  de  Gibbon,  suivis  de  quelques  ouvrages  posthumes 
et  de  quelques  lettres  du  mfime  auteur,  recueiUis  et  publics  par  Lord  Sheffield ; 
trad,  de  l'angl.  (par  J.  E.  F.  Marignil),  Paris,  An  V.,  10  fr. 

Apparently  reissued  in  An  VI.  (1798),  see  Qudrard. 

German 

Leipzig,  1801-2,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Yermisohte  Werke,  mit  Anmerkungen,  herausgegeben 
von  J.  Lord  Sheffield ;  aus  d.  Engl,  mit  Zus&tzen. 

Graesse  Bays :  “ n’est  pas  complete  " ;  "on  y  ajoute ;  J.  Wilkes,  Supple¬ 
ment  to  Misc.  Works  of  Gibbon  " ;  which  according  to  Brunet,  was  an  anony¬ 
mous,  privately  printed  piece,  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  Observer  in 
1780.  This  piece  is  not  in  B.M.  Library  under  Wilkes. 


THE  MEMOIRS  SEPARATELY 

1827,  2  vols.,  small  8vo,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Edward  Gibbon,  com¬ 
posed  by  himself  and  illustrated.  .  .  . 

("  A  collection  of  the  most  instructive  and  amusing  lives.") 

1881,  8 vo,  Autobiography  and  correspondence  (Ward  A  Locke). 

Reissued  in  1869. 

1889,  8vo,  The  Life  of  Edward  Gibbon,  with  selections  from  his  correspondence  and 
illustrations  by  H.  H.  Milman  (John  Murray,  9s.). 

Uniform  with  the  first  issue  of  Milman's  Decline  and  Fall . 

Paris,  1840,  8 vo,  with  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Literature.  Portrait. 

1854,  Memoirs  of  my  Life  and  Writings  (prefixed  to  Smith’s  edition  of  Decline 
and  Fall ,  8vo). 

1869,  post  8vo,  Tne  Autobiography  and  Correspondence,  reprint  of  the  original 
4to  edition,  cr.  8vo  (Alexander  Murray,  8s.  6d.). 

Boston,  1877-8,  12mo,  with  a  critical  and  biographical  essay  by  W.  D.  Howells 
("  Famous  Autobiographies  ”).  Reissued  1905  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 

1880',  cr.  8vo,  The  Life  and  Letters,  with  index,  by  W.  J.  Day  (with  History  of  the 
Crusades,  Chandos  ClaBsios). 

1891,  8vo,  Memoirs  and  a  selection  from  his  letters,  edited  by  Henry  Morley,  with 
introduction.  Printed  from  the  1796  edn.  (Routledge,  Carisbrooke  Library). 

1896,  8vo,  with  portrait  from  an  enamel  by  H.  Bone,  R.A.,  after  Reynolds.  The 
Autobiographies  of  Edward  Gibbon,  printed  verbatim  from  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  MSS.,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Earl  of  Sheffield,  edited  by  John 
Murray  (John  Murray) ;  also  New  York,  1897  (Scribner). 
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Memoirs  F  (and  Appendix),  B,  0,  E,  A,  D  ;  Memoranda  and  Fragment* ; 
Will  of  1788  (not  of  1791) ;  Index. 

Passages  hitherto  unpublished  are  so  marked,  not  always  correctly,  e.g.  on 
p.  417,  the  passage  “  We  Beem — society  ”  appeared  in  the  second  edition,  and 
the  firet  clause  in  both  editions. 

1897,  The  same,  Second  edition. 

Boston,  1898, 12mo,  Memoirs,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Oliver  Farrar  Emer¬ 
son  (Athenceum  Press  Series,  Ginn). 

1899,  8vo,  Life  and  Letters  (with  History  of  the  Omsades),  verbatim  reprint,  with 
oopious  index  by  W.  J.  Day  (C.  Arthur  Pearson). 

1900,  or.  and  demy  8vo,  The  Memoirs  of  The  Life  of  Edward  Gibbon,  with 
various  observations  and  excursions  by  Himself,  edited  by  George  Birkbeck 
Hill  (Methuen  &  Co.).  Preface  ;  elaborate  notes  and  68  Appendixes. 

“  My  text,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words,  is  Lord  Sheffield's.  It  doe* 
not,  however,  exactly  correspond  with  either  his  first  or  his  second  edition  ” 
(p.  xvii).  An  indispensable  edition.  Also  New  York  (Putnam). 

1907,  pott  8vo,  Autobiography  of  Edward  Gibbon,  as  origi&nlly  edited  by  Lord 
Sheffield,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  B.  Bury  (The  World’s  Classics,  Henry 
Frowde).  Follows  the  readings  of  the  1814  edition. 

1911,  foolscap  8vo,  The  Autobiography  of  Edward  Gibbon,  edited  by  Oliphant 
Smeaton  (Everyman’s  Library,  Dent) ;  also  New  York  (Dutton). 

Tbasslxtioxb  or  thx  Minorca 
German 

Brunswick,  1796-7,  2  parts,  8vo,  Leben,  von  ihm  selbst  besohrieben ;  fibersetzt  von 
Ziegenbein. 

Leipzig,  1797,  8vo,  Leben  .  .  .  mit  Anmerkungen  heransgegeben  von  J.  Lord 
Sheffield,  aus  dem  Rnglisohen  ubercetat  and  mit  erlauternden  Anmerkungen 
begleitet  [by  F.  G.  8.].  Portrait. 

Leipzig,  1801,  8vo,  portrait. 

Italian 

Milan,  1825,  8vo,  Memorie  scritte  da  loi  medeaimo. 

GIBBON’S  LETTERS,  ETC. 

1896,  2  vole.,  8vo,  Private  Letters  of  Edward  Gibbon  (1768-1794),  edited  by  Rowland 
E.  Protbero  (John  Murray). 

The  frontispieces  are  the  Silhouette  of  Gibbon  and  The  Pavilion  and 
Terrace,  Lausanne. 

Letters  garbled  or  truncated  in  Misc.  WorkB  are  here  printed  entire.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  complete  collection  of  Gibbon's  Letters,  and  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  other  works  below  and  also  by  the  Misc.  Works,  both  edition*. 

1897,  Same,  Second  edition. 

1896, 8vo,  The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Josepha  Holroyd.  Recorded  in  letters  .  .  .  edited 
by  J.  H.  Adeane  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 

Contains  two  letters,  one  portion  hitherto  unpublished  (p.  201). 

1897,  2  vole.,  8 vo,  Historic  Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne,  and  Savoy,  by  General  Meredith 
Read  (Chatto  &  Windus).  Thirty-one  illustrations,  including  portrait*  of 
Gibbon  and  Deyverdun  from  the  originals  at  La  Grotte. 

Contains  unpublished  letters,  etc.,  of  Gibbon,  but  (except  one  letter)  trans¬ 
lated  into  English. 

Paris,  1882,  2  vole.,  small  8vo,  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker  d’aprds  des  documents 
tirds  des  archives  de  Coppet  par  Le  Comte  D’Haussonville  (Calmann  Ldvy). 

Contains  unpublished  letters  and  verse  from  Gibbon  to  Suzanne  Ourehod. 

1882,  2  vole.,  small  8vo,  The  Salon  of  Madame  Necker,  translated  by  H.  M. 
Trollope. 
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Lausanne  and  Paris,  1911-12,  2  vols.,  8vo,  La  Vie  de  Soei4t4  dans  le  Pays  de  Yand 
i  la  fin  du  dix-huitidme  si6ole  Par  M.  et  Mme.  William  de  Sdvery  (Lausanne, 
Georges  Bridel  A  Cie  ;  Paris,  Librairie  Fischbacher). 

Many  illustrations,  connected  with  Gibbon. 

In  vol.  ii.  are  two  chapters  (i.  and  ii.)  devoted  to  Gibbon,  containing 
letters,  etc.,  in  the  French  original,  many  of  which  Meredith  Bead  had  trans¬ 
lated  in  his  book. 

Not  in  the  B.M.  I  have  not  seen  vol.  i.,  which  is  out  of  print. 

1895,  or.  4to,  Proceedings  of  the  Gibbon  Commemoration  (1794-1894),  by  B.  H.  T. 
Ball  (Longmans,  Green  A  Co.). 

Contains  catalogue  of  the  Gibbon  exhibition,  with  quotations,  etc. 

There  appears  to  be  no  complete  uniform  edition  of  Gibbon’s  Works. 
The  “ Edition  Lausanne”  (Fred,  de  Fan  A  Co.,  New  York,  1907)  includes 
History,  7  vols.,  12mo,  Autobiographies  and  Private  Letters. 


CONTBO YE BSIAL  BEPLIES  TO  THE  HISTORY 

1776,  Ootober  (Miso.  Works,  iv.  p.  602),  Anonymous  [James  Chelsum,  D.D.].  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  two  last  chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  History  of  ....  In  a  Letter 
to  a  Friend,  8vo. 

Second  edition,  enlarged,  with  additional  remarks  by  Dr.  Randolph,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor,  waB  published  under  Chelsum’s  name  in  1778,  Oxford, 
12mo.  Translated  into  Italian,  though  probably  unpublished  (Spedalieri, 
Conjutazione ,  1827,  Preface,  p.  10). 

Cambridge,  1776,  Richard  Watson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 
An  Apology  for  Christianity  in  a  series  of  lettere  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq., 
12mo.  Six  Letters,  with  an  “  Appendix  "  by  B.  Wynne,  Rector  of  St.  Alphage, 
London. 

Also  Cambridge,  1777,  12mo;  Dublin,  1777,  8vo;  1791,  12mo;  1797, 
12mo.  Also  inoluded  in  41  Two  Apologies,”  1806,  8vo ;  1816,  8vo ;  1820,  8vo ; 
Edinburgh,  1821, 12mo ;  1889,  Bohn.  Translated  into  Italian,  though  probably 
unpublished  (Spedalieri,  ut  supra). 

1776,  William  Salisbury,  B.D.  Strictures  on  Mr.  Gibbon’s  Aooount  of  Christianity 
and  its  First  Teachers. 

Inserted  in  his  translation  of  J.  B.  Bullet’s  Histoire,de  l'ltablissement  du 
ChriBtianisme,  8vo. 

York,  1778,  William  Burgh,  LL.D.  An  inquiry  into  the  belief  of  the  Christians  of 
the  first  three  centuries  respecting  the  one  Godhead  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  8vo. 

Dublin,  1778,  Smyth  Loftus,  M.A.,  Yioar  of  Coolook.  A  Reply  to  the  Reasonings 
of  Mr.  Gibbon  in  History  of  ...  ;  whioh  seem  to  affect  the  Truth  of  Christi¬ 
anity  ;  but  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  Answer  whioh  Dr.  Watson  hath  given 
to  that  Book,  8vo. 

1778,  EaBt  Apthorp,  M.A.,  Yioar  of  Croydon.  Letters  on  the  Prevalence  of  Christi¬ 
anity  before  its  Civil  Establishment.  With  Observations  on  a  late  History 
of  .  .  .,  8vo. 

1778,  Henry  Edwards  Davis,  B.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  An  Examination  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  History  of  the  ....  In 
which  his  view  of  the  Progress  of  the  Christian  Religion  is  shewn  to  be  founded 
on  the  Misrepresentation  of  the  Authors  he  cites  :  and  Numerous  Instances  of 
his  Inaccuracy  and  Plagiarism  are  produced,  8vo  (J.  Dodsley  in  Pall-Mall).  In 
my  copy,  which  bears  the  book-plate  of  I.  Baker  Holroyd,  there  is  on  title  page, 
In  old  writing  resembling  Sheffield’s :  14  supposed  by  some  to  be  written  by 
Douglas  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ”.  He  was  at  this  time  only  Canon  of  Windsor 
(D.N.B.). 

1778,  A  Gentleman  [Francis  Eyre].  A  few  remarks  on  the  History  of  .  .  .  ,  relative 
chiefly  to  the  two  last  chapters,  8vo. 

An  anonymous  Roman  Catholic. 
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[Gibbon’s  Vindication  appeared  on  January  14th,  1779.] 

1779,  [Francis  Eyre].  A  short  Appeal  to  the  Public.  By  the  Gentleman  who  it 
particularly  addressed  in  the  Postscript  of  the  Vindication  .  .  8vo. 

1779,  Henry  Edwards  Davis,  B.A.  A  Beply  to  Mr.  Gibbon’s  Vindication,  wherein 
the  oharges  brought  against  him  in  the  “  Examination  ”  are  confirmed,  and 
further  instances  given  of  his  Misrepresentation,  Inaoouraoy,  and  Plagiarism, 
8vo  (J.  Dodsley). 

1780,  George  Laughton,  D.D.  The  Progress  and  Establishment  of  Christianity,  in 
reply  to  the  15th  Chapter  of  the  Deoline  .  .  .  4 to.  Also  1786,  4to. 

[1780  ?],  not  published.  Lord  Hailes.  “  That  which  is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank, 
etc,”  8 vo.  (Being  observations  on  the  aooount  of  the  early  Christiana  given 
by  Gibbon.) 

[1780  ?),  not  published.  Lord  HaileB.  “  To  the  virtues  of  the  Primitive  Christiana, 
etc.,”  8 vo.  (Further  observations  on  the  same.) 

Tork,  1781,  Joseph  Milner,  A.M.  Gibbon’s  Aooount  of  Christianity  considered; 
together  with  some  strictures  on  Hume’s  Dialogues  concerning  Natural 
Beligion,  8vo. 

1781,  Henry  Taylor,  Rector  of  Crawley  and  Vicar  of  Portsmouth.  Thoughts  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Grand  Apostacy,  with  Reflections  and  Observations  on  the 
Fifteenth  Chapter  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  History,  8vo. 

Birmingham,  1782.  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.D.  An  History  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Christianity,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Also  Birmingham,  1793,  2  vols.,  8vo.  See  also  Correspondence  between  Gibbon 
and  Priestley  in  Misc.  Works,  iL  pp.  265-72. 

1788,  J.  Ogilvie,  D.D.  An  inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Infidelity  ...  of  the 
Times :  with  observations  on  the  writings  of  .  .  .  Gibbon,  8vo. 

Norwich,  [1784],  Thomas  Howes.  A  Discourse  on  the  Abuse  of  the  Talent  of 
Disputation  in  Religion,  particularly  as  practiced  (sic)  by  Dr.  Priestly  (sic), 
Mr.  Gibbon  and  others  of  the  modern  sect  of  philosopnio  Christians.  Preached 
at  the  Cathedral  Church,  Norwioh,  June  23,  1784. 

Reprinted  in  Critical  Observations  on  Books  antient  and  modern  [by 
Thomas  Howes],  4  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1776-1800. 

Chester,  1784,  George  Travis,  A.M.  Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  in  defence  of 
the  Authenticity  of  the  7th  Verse  of  the  5th  Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
John,  4to. 

Three  of  these  Letters  had  been  published  in  1782  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  There  were  enlarged  editions  of  the  book  in  1785,  8vo,  London ; 
and  1794,  8vo,  London.  See  Preface  to  Porson’s  Laffer#,  p.  ix,  where  the 
second  edition  is  given  as  1786,  apparently  wrongly. 

Oxford,  1784,  Joseph  White,  D.D.  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1784  [Bampton  Lectures  :  A  Comparison  of  Mahomet  ism  {tic)  and 
Christianity,  in  their  History,  their  Evidenoe,  and  their  Effects],  8vo. 

Second  edition,  London,  8vo,  1785 ;  fourth  edition,  1792 ;  new  edition, 
1811,  8vo  (with  title :  A  Comparison  ....).  As  to  the  authorship  of  these 
lectures,  see  Hill,  p.  320. 

Winchester,  1785,  James  Chelsum,  D.D.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Gibbon’s  Vindication  of 
.  .  .  Containing  a  review  of  the  Errors  still  retained  in  these  chapters,  8v<x 

Edinburgh,  1786,  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Secondary 
Causes  whioh  Mr.  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  rapid  Growth  of  Christianity, 

4  to. 

Second  edition,  Edinburgh,  1808, 12mo. 

Birmingham,  1787,  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Letters  to  a  Philosophical 
Unbeliever,  Part  ii.,  containing  a  State  of  the  Evidence  of  revealed  Beligian, 
with  Animadversions  on  the  two  last  Chapters  of  the  first  Volume  of  Mr, 
Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ,  8vo  (printed 
by  Pearson  &  Rollason  for  J.  Johnson,  No.  72  St.  Paul’s  Churohyard,  London). 
Part  i.,  referring  to  Hume,  had  been  published  at  Bath  in  1780.  The  second 
edition  of  Part  i.  and  the  first  edition  of  Part  ii.  (referring  to  Gibbon)  were  both 
published  at  Birmingham  in  1787. 
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1788,  [Anonymous],  Observations  on  the  three  last  Volumes  of  the  Boman 
History  by  Edward  Gibbon,  EBq.,  12mo. 

1790,  Letters  to  Mr.  Arohdeacon  Travis,  in  answer  to  his  Defenoe  of  the  Three 
Heavenly  Witnesses,  1  John  v.  7,  8vo  (printed  for  T.  A  J.  Egerton,  Whitehall!. 

Of  the  xii  Letters,  five  had  appeared  in  seven  issues  of  the  Gentleman^ 
Magazine  (Oct.  and  Deo.,  ’88;  Feb.,  April,  May,  Jane,  Aug.,  ’89).  The 
famous  criticism  of  Gibbon  is  in  Prefaoe,  pp.  zzvii-zxxii. 

1790,  W.  Disney,  D.D.  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
28th  June,  1789;  with  some  strictures  on  the  lioentious  notions  avowed  or 
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1791,  Simplex.  Letters  addressed  to  Soame  Jenyns,  Esq.  . . containing  Strictures 
on  the  writings  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  12mo.  Second  edition.  Date  of 
first  edition  ? 

1791,  Bev.  John  Whitaker.  Gibbon’s  History  of  .  .  .,  vole,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.,  4to, 
reviewed,  8vo. 

Previously  44  published  in  the  English  Beview,  Oct,  1788,  etc.” ;  14  malig¬ 
nant  and  illiberal  ” ;  44  he  has  allotted  the  first  month’s  review  to  an  attaok  on 
the  first  three  volumes,  or  rather  on  the  first  ”  (Miso.  Works,  i.  p.  243,  Sheffield’s 
note).  44  Whitaker  was  as  dirty  a  our  as  I  remember  ”  (Macaulay’s  Journal,  9th 
Oct,  ’50). 

Oxford,  1791,  Henry  Kett,  M.A.  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  the  year  1790  [Bampton  Lectures].  A  representation  of  the  oonduot 
and  opinions  of  Primitive  Christians,  with  remarks  on  certain  assertions  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  and  Dr.  Priestley,  8vo. 

Seoond  edition,  with  corrections  .  .  .  additions,  London,  1792,  8vo. 

1792,  John  Milner,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Bishop  of  Castabala.  An  historical  and  oritioal 
Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Character  of  Saint  George,  Patron  of  England, 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  of  the  Antiquarian  Society;  in  which  the 
assertions  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  History  of  Decline  and  Fall,  oap.  28  .  .  . 
are  discussed,  8vo. 

Canterbury,  [1792],  N.  Nisbett,  M.A.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the 
Coming  of  Christ  ...  in  answer  to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  eto.,  8vo. 

Shrewsbury,  1796  [Anonymous].  A  letter  to  the  Bight  Honourable  John  Lord 
Sheffield  on  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late  Edward 
Gibbon,  Esq.,  8vo. 

A  general  attack  on  44  our  Heathenish  Historian  ”  (p.  40). 

1797,  John  Evans,  LL.D.,  of  Islington.  An  attempt  to  acoount  for  the  Infidelity 
of  the  late  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  founded  on  his  own  Memoirs  .  .  .,  8vo. 

Canterbury,  1800,  N.  Nisbett.  The  Coming  of  the  Messiah  the  true  Key  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  most  difficult  passages  of  the  New  Testament  .  .  . 
in  answer  to  .  .  .  objections  of  the  Historian  of  the  Decline  .  .  .,  8vo. 

Deal,  1802,  N.  Nisbett,  M.A.  The  Triumphs  of  Christianity  over  Infidelity  dis¬ 
played  ;  being  a  full  answer  to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  our  Lord 
and  his  Apoetles  predicted  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world  in  their 
own  time,  8vo. 

Chatham,  [1805],  N.  Nisbett,  M.A.  A  concise  and  interesting  View  of  the  objection 
of  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  our  Lord  foretold  his  seoond  ooming  in  the  olouds  of 
Heaven,  in  the  generation  in  which  he  lived,  which  the  revolution  of  seventeen 
oenturies  has  proved  not  to  be  agreeable  to  experience,  8vo. 

1808,  The  Author  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  theologioal  extracts  and  abridgments. 
An  Antidote  to  Infidelity  insinuated  in  the  Works  of  E.  Gibbon,  containing 
expositions  on  the  prophecies  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  in  Matthew  24,  Mark  18, 
and  Luke  21,  with  other  interesting  disquisitions  to  similar  effect,  8vo. 

New  edition.  Date  of  first  edition  ? 

1809,  Wm.  Cockburn,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  The  Credi¬ 
bility  of  the  Jewish  Exodus  defended  against  some  remarks  of  Edward  Gibbon, 
Esq.,  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  8vo  (J.  Hatchard). 

Fa  vers  ham,  1812,  N.  Nisbett,  M.A.  Letters  illustrative  of  the  Gospel  History  and 
of  the  Epistles.  ...  In  reply  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Faber  and  othen,  12mo. 

Coventry  [printed],  1860,  Miss  Sara  Sophia  Hennell.  The  early  Christian  antioipa- 
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tion  of  an  approaching  end  of  the  World.  .  .  .  Including  an  .  .  .  examination 
...  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Gibbon  (Fifth  Baillie  Prize  Essay),  8vo. 

[New  York  ?,  1868],  James  Madison  MacDonald.  Irony  in  History ;  or  the  true 
position  of  Gibbon  in  respect  to  Christianity  .  .  .  (reprinted  from  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  July,  1868),  8vo. 


Fbkxch 

Paris,  1842,  Marie  Nioolas  Silvestre  Gail  Ion,  Bishop  of  Moroooo.  Ex&men  critique 
des  doctrines  de  Gibbon  .  .  .  but  Jdsus-Christ  ...  2  tom.,  8vo. 

Italian 

Borne,  1779,  Abate  Nioola  Spedalieri.  Confutazione  dell'  esame  del  cristianeaimo 
fatto  dal  sig.  Ednardo  Gibbon  nella  sua  Storia  della  .  .  .  (Salvioni). 

Pisa,  1782,  Nioola  Spedalieri.  Saggio  di  Confntazione  de'  due  cap!  xv.  e  xvi 
di  Gibbon  spettanti  all'  esame  del  Cristianesimo  (inserted  in  voL  iii.,  dated 
1780,  of  the  Pisa  translation  of  the  History ;  also  epitomised  in  Bertolottfs 
Milan  translation,  1820-4,  after  chap.  16). 

Pisa,  1783  [Anonymous].  Bifiessioni  sopra  il  tomo  v.  e  vi.  della  Storia  della  .  .  . 
divise  in  HI.  lettere  dirette  al  Sigg.  Foothead  e  Kirk,  Inglesi  Oattolici  (In¬ 
serted  in  vol.  v.  pp.  363-435  of  the  Pisa  translation). 

Pisa,  1783  [Anonymous].  Bifiessioni  sopra  il  tomo  vii.  della  .  .  .  divise  in  IL 
lettere  .  .  .  (inserted  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Pisa  translation). 

11  The  piety  or  prudence  of  my  Italian  translator  has  provided  an  antidote 
against  the  poison  of  his  original "  (Murray,  p.  322).  “  Bisoluti  perd  di  non 
mai  presenters  agl'  incauti  il  veleno  senza  l'antidoto  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  4).  Letters 
to  Foothead  and  Kirk  are  also  inserted  in  Bertolotti's  Milan  translation 
after  chap.  25. 

Borne,  1784,  Nioola  Spedalieri.  Gonfntasione  dell*  esame  del  Cristianesimo  fatto 
...  2  vols.,  4to. 

The  author  trusts  that  he  is  ••  gratifying  the  faithful  in  depositing  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  the  spolia  opima  of  three  foes  [Watson,  Ohelsum,  and  Gibbon], 
although  they  had  hoped  to  see  him  return  victorious  over  one  only  "  (Prefaoe). 

Piacenza,  1798,  Nioola  Spedalieri.  Confutazione  dell'  esame  .  .  .,  2  vols.,  4to. 

Borne,  1827,  Nioola  Spedalieri.  Confutazione  dell'  esame  .  .  .,  2  vols.  (4  parts), 
12mo.  Stampata  a  spese  della  society  dell'  Amioizia  Cattolioa.  This  edition 
was  published  to  combat  the  popularity  of  the  11  Italian  Bepublics  "  of  Sis- 
mondi,  into  whom  the  Anti-Catholic  spirit  of  the  “  Scotch  "  Gibbon  had  now 
entered  (Publisher's  note). 

The  history  of  Spedalieri’s  book  is  enigmatical.  The  1779  edn.,  supra,  U 
reoorded  on  the  specific  authority  of  Bivista  d'ltalia,  November,  1903,  p.  793, 
but  is  inconsistent  with  statement  in  Gimbali,  Yita  di  Spedalieri,  and  also  in 
Pisa  translation  (iii.  pp.  4-5  of  Saggio) ;  where  it  is  explained  that  Spedalieri 
had  now  oompleted,  but  not  published,  his  work,  of  which,  however,  he  allowed 
an  epitome  to  be  inserted  in  the  Pisa  translation,  “  for  the  errors  in  which  epitome 
the  author  was  not  responsible".  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  PiBa  translation, 
ix.  p.  400,  and  in  the  Preface  to  the  Confutazione,  the  epitome  is  described  as 
by  Spedalieri  himself.  Probably  the  Saggio  was  a  ballon  d'essai ;  and  the 
statement  therein  “  a  voluntary  error  ”. 


“  At  the  distance  of  twelve  yean,  I  calmly  affirm  my  judgement  of  Davies, 
Chelsum,  etc.  A  victory  over  such  antagonists  was  a  sufficient  humiliation  " 
(Murray,  pp.  816-7). 
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Aasx  (£sl),  father  of  Amroa,  v.,  478. 

Aazaz,  castle  of,  v.,  467. 

Abadores,  iv.,  584  note. 

Ab&n,  Arabian  soldier,  death  of,  y.,  451. 

Abantns,  Admiral  of  Lioinins,  i.,  474 
note. 

Abares,  Scythian  oolony  of,  in  Hungary, 
iii.,  441  note;  destroy  the  Illyrian 
frontier  fortresses,  449  note. 

Abbas  Shah,  i?.,  404  and  note. 

Abbas,  son  of  Motassem,  at  Amorium, 
vi.,  47. 

Abbas,  unde  of  Mahomet,  at  the  battle 
of  Honain,  v.,  893 ;  posterity  of,  418 ; 
rewarded  by  Omar,  496. 

Abbasides,  elevation  of  the,  vi.,  19; 
dynasty  of,  established,  22 ;  expira¬ 
tion  of  family  of,  49 ;  fall  of  the, 
57  sq. 

Abd-al-Aziz,  son  of  Musa,  treaty  of,  with 
Theodemir,  v.,  511  sq. ;  death,  518. 

Abd-al-Balcides,  Abyssinian  history  of, 
v.,  473  note. 

Abdallah  defeats  the  Oaliph  Mervan,  vi., 
21  sq. 

Abdallah  ibn  Maimun  al-Kaddah,  founder 
of  the  Carmathian  movement,  vi.,  51 
note. 

Abdallah,  son  of  Abbas,  v.t  848. 

Abdallah,  Bon  of  Abd-al-Motalleb,  v., 
856 ;  death  of,  at  Muta,  396. 

Abdallah,  son  of  Jaafar,  v.,  456. 

Abdallah,  son  of  Musa,  v.,  513. 

Abdallah,  Bon  of  Said,  invades  Afrioa, 
v.,  489 ;  valour  of,  489. 

Abdallah,  son  of  Zobeir,  v.,  497. 

Abd-al-Malek,  oaliph,  conquests  of,  in 
Afrioa,  v.,  497. 

Abd-al-Motalleb,  grandfather  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  v.,  355. 

Abd-al-Bahman,  general  of  caliph  Moa- 
wiyah,  vl,  3  note. 

Abd-al-Bahman,  governor  of  Afrioa  [a.d. 
749],  v.,  520  note. 

Abd-al-Bahman  ILL,  Oaliph  of  Spain,  vi., 
28  sq. ;  magnifloenoe  of,  26. 


Abd-al-Bahman,  or  Abderame,  victories 
of,  vi.,  14;  defeated  by  Charles 
Martel,  16  sqq. ;  death,  18. 

Abdas,  bishop,  destroys  the  Ore  temple 
at  Susa,  iii.,  412  and  note. 

Abderame,  see  Abd-al-Bahman. 

Abdication,  Diocletian’s,  i.,  415  sq. 

Abdullah,  see  Abdallah. 

Abelard,  vii.,  229  and  note. 

Abgarus  V.,  King  of  Edessa,  ii.,  69  note ; 
correspondence  of  with  Christ,  v., 
264  and  note. 

Abgarus  IX.  of  Edessa,  i.,  224  note. 

Abgarus  XI.  of  Edessa,  i.,  224  and  note. 

Abibas,  son  of  Gamaliel,  body  of  ex¬ 
humed,  iii.,  222. 

Ablavius  (Ablabius),  ii.,  224  note ,  234 ; 
death  of,  236;  Pratorian  Prefect, 
388  note ,  516. 

Aboras  or  Araxes,  i.,  207,  404  and  note. 

Abrahah,  King  of  the  Homerites,  iv., 
414 ;  v.,  43  and  note ;  besieges  Meooa, 
355,  356  note. 

Abraham,  nephew  of  John  Maron,  v., 
167. 

Abraham,  opposes  idolatry,  v.,  361  note ; 
place  of,  in  the  Koran,  368. 

Abu-Ayub  or  Job,  companion  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  death  of,  vi.,  4 ;  his  grave 
tturbe),  vii.,  210  and  note. 

Abu-Bekr,  publishes  Koran,  v.,  365  and 
note;  at  battle  of  Bedr,  886; 
spreads  religion  of  Mahomet,  875 ; 
flight  of,  from  Mecca,  879;  chosen 
by  Mahomet,  398;  elected  Caliph, 
407  sq. ;  death,  407 ;  conquers  the 
Arabs,  424;  virtues  of ,  426 ;  invades 
Syria,  442  sq. 

Abu-Caab,  emir  of  the  Andalusian  Arabs, 
vi.,  39. 

Abu-Hafs,  leader  of  Sicilian  rebels,  vi., 
184  note. 

Abu-Hafs,  see  Abu-Caab. 

Abu-Horaira,  on  Mahomet,  v.,  857  note. 

Abulfeda,  v.,  388;  nra  of,  856  note; 
Arabio  text  of,  edited  by  Gagnier, 
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375  note ;  on  burial  of  Ali,  418  note  ; 
on  the  Fatimites,  418  note ;  his 
Annales  Moslemioi,  429  note ;  his 
aoooont  of  Caliph  Mervan,  vi.,  21 ; 
of  Caliph  Muktadir,  25;  on  the 
Bedoween,  52 ;  family  of,  354  note, 
855  note;  speotator  of  the  war  in 
Syria,  388 ;  on  the  crusaders,  462 
note  ;  fights  against  the  Moguls,  vii., 
6  note . 

Abulghazi  Bahadur,  History  of  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  by,  iii.,  75  note,  82  note ;  on 
Zingis  Khan,  vii.,  3  note,  and  5 
notes. 

Abulpharagius,  or  Gregory  Bar  Hebraus, 
primate  of  the  East,  v.,  74  note,  165 
and  note,  166  note;  on  the  Arabs, 
885  note  ;  compendious  History  of, 
429  note ;  Dynasties  of,  482 ;  on 
Caliph  Alm&mun,  vi.,  29;  on  the 
Mongols,  vii.,  23  note. 

Abu-1- Waled,  King  of  Grenada,  v.,  521 
note. 

Abu-Moslem,  rebellion  of,  vi.,  20  sq. 

Abuna,  head  of  the  Abyssinian  priest¬ 
hood,  v.,  176  and  note. 

Abundantius  exiled  to  Pityus  by  Eu- 
tropius,  iii.,  883  and  note. 

Abu-Obeidah,  commands  Arabian  army 
in  Syria,  v.,  443 ;  at  taking  of 
Damascus,  452 ;  at  battle  of  Yermuk, 
461;  besieges  Jerusalem,  463,  An¬ 
tioch  and  Aleppo,  465  ;  death,  470. 

Abu-Bafe,  servant  of  Mahomet,  v.,  389 
note. 

Abu-Sa’id,  sultan,  death  of,  vii.,  48,  date 
of,  ib.  note . 

Abfi-S'Id,  the  Carmathian,  vi.,  52. 

Abu  Sophian  [Abu-Sofyan  ibn  Harb], 
prinoe  of  Meooa,  v.,  378 ;  defeated 
by  Mahomet,  386;  commands  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  nations,  387 ;  be¬ 
sieges  Medina,  ib .  ;  adopts  religion 
of  Mahomet,  891 ;  rewarded  by  Ma¬ 
homet,  894. 

Abu-Taher,  the  Carmathian,  vi.,  52 

Abu-^aleb,  uncle  of  Mahomet,  v.,  857 ; 
his  testimony  to  Mahomet,  857 
note. 

Abu-Taleb,  read  Abu  Lahab,  unole  of 
Mahomet,  v.,  877  and  note;  death 
of,  878. 

Abydus,  ii.,  154. 

Abyla,  fair  of,  v.,  456  sq. 

Abyssinia,  Church  of,  ii.,  12  note;  v., 
176  sqq.  ;  christianised,  ii.,  382  ; 
trade  of,  iv.,  248  note ;  described  by 
Cosmas,  412  note ;  Greek  speech  in, 
v.,  154 ;  Portuguese  in,  176  sqq. 


Abyssinia  ns,  conquered,  iv.,  411  eq-  ; 
their  allianoe  with  Justinian,  413  ; 
an  Arab  race,  v.,  175. 

Aoacius,  Bishop  of  Amida,  redeems  tbe 
Persian  captives,  iii.,  418. 

Aoacius,  leader  of  the  Homceans,  ii.,  875 
note. 

Aoacius,  master  of  the  bears,  iv.,  226. 

Aoacius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  iv., 
185  note ;  draws  up  the  Henotioon, 
v.,  187  note. 

Aoademios,  L,  88. 

Academy  of  the  Platonists  at  Athens,  Iv-, 
280. 

Aoatzires,  iii.,  454  ;  ruled  over«by  BUee, 
son  of  Attila,  iii.,  502. 

Aooaioli,  Italian  family  of,  in  Greeee,  vi., 
506. 

Accents,  Greek,  vii.,  181. 

Acclamations,  addressed  to  Greek  Em¬ 
perors,  vi.,  88. 

Aoephali,  Egyptian  sect  of,  v.,  138  and 
note. 

Aoesius,  Novatian  bishop,  ii.,  852  and 
note. 

Aohaia,  province  of,  i.,  25. 

Aoheloum,  taken  by  the  Turks,  viL,  179. 

Aoheldus,  battle  of,  vi.,  141  and  note . 

Achilles,  the,  of  the  Vandals,  iv.,  289  and 
note. 

Achilleus,  tyrant,  i.,  892  and  note. 

Aahin,  promontory  of,  iv.,  247. 

Aoholius,  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  bap¬ 
tises  Theodosius,  iii.,  148  and 
note. 

Aohrida,  see  Lyohnidus. 

Aoolyth,  office  of,  vi,  86. 

Acra,  Mount,  ii.,  479. 

Acre  or  Ptolemais,  i.,  858 ;  Emir  of 
treats  with  crusaders,  vi.,  821 ;  Con¬ 
rad  HI.  at,  343  note  ;  siege  of  (1189 
a.d.),  863  sqq. ;  Richard  L  at,  866  ; 
Louis  IX.  at,  877 ;  metropolis  of 
Latin  Christians,  879;  taken  by 
Sultan  Khalil,  880  and  note. 

Acropolita,  George,  vi.,  452  note,  457 
note ;  minister  of  Vataoes,  475 
note;  punished  by  Theodore  Las- 
oaris  II.,  478;  collects  letters  of 
Theodore  Lasoaris,  479  note. 

Acta  Diuraa,  iv.,  479  note . 

Acta  Sanctorum,  iii.,  438  note. 

Aotiao  games,  restored  by  Julian,  ii,  452 
note. 

Aotions,  right  of  judicial,  iv.,  528  eg. 

Ad,  tribe  of,  v.,  877. 

Adam  and  Cterisseau,  work  on  Spalatro, 
i.,  422  note. 

Adam,  place  of,  in  the  Koran,  v.,  868; 
apocryphal  books  of,  ib.  note . 
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Adarman,  general  of  Nushirvan,  redooes 
Syria,  v.,  44. 

Adame,  passes  of,  ii.,  268. 

Adanotas,  martyr,  ii.,  188. 

Adclamationes  graves,  i.,  107  note. 

Addceus  (Addai),  Doctrine  of,  v.,  264 
note. 

Addison,  Mr.,  bigotry  of,  ▼.,  264  note, 
▼ii.,  119  note,  820  note. 

Addua,  river  of  Lombardy,  Grossed  by 
Alarlet  ill.,  266 ;  battle  of  the,  iv., 
191. 

Adel  or  Saphadin,  brother  of  Saltan 
Saladin,  vi.,  868. 

Adela,  wife  of  Raymond  of  Tonloose,  vi., 
290  note. 

Adenuli  [De  Exoidio  urbis  Aceonis],  vi., 
880  note. 

Aderbijan  or  Media,  oonqnered  by  the 
Moslems,  v.,  486  note;  oonqnered 
by  Togrnl,  vi.,  242. 

Adhad  el  Dowlat,  tyrant  of  Persia,  v., 
413  note. 

Adharblj&n,  see  Aderbijan. 

Adhed  [Adid],  last  Fatimite  caliph  of 
Egypt,  vi.,  853  and  note . 

Adhdmar,  Bishop  of  Pay,  vi.,  276,  291, 
817 ;  death,  825. 

Adiabene,  march  of  Julian  through,  ii., 
516 ;  name  of  Assyria,  522  note. 

Adiabenious,  title  of  Diocletian,  L,  406 ; 
Maximus,  of  Constantins,  ii.,  239 
note. 

Adjudicatio ,  iv.,  517  note . 

Admiral,  etymology  of  that  name,  vi., 
86  and  note . 

Adolins,  iii.,  487. 

Adolphus,  reinforoes  Alario,  iii.,  880  and 
note  ;  oount  of  domestics,  386 ;  suc¬ 
ceeds  Alario,  851  sqq. ;  allies  him¬ 
self  with  Jovinus,  862 ;  assassinated 
at  Barcelona,  366;  his  death  cele¬ 
brated  at  Constantinople,  867  note. 

Adoption,  ceremony  of,  vi.,  300  note. 

Adoration  of  the  emperor,  i.,  411 ;  oere- 
mony  of,  vi.,  87. 

Adorno,  Genoese  governor,  accompanies 
Amurath  II.  to  Europe,  vii.,  78. 

Adrian,  see  Hadrian. 

Adrametum,  city  of,  surrenders  to  Beli- 
sarius,  iv.,  800;  destroyed  by  An¬ 
tal  as,  420. 

Adulis,  seaport,  iv.,  248  and  note, 
418. 

Adultery,  German  punishment  of,  i.,  246 
and  note;  Roman  laws  concerning, 
iv.,  632  sqq. ;  declared  to  be  a  capital 
offence,  585. 

Adventus,  pretorian  prefect,  i.,  160. 

Advocates,  ii.,  186  note , 


Edesius,  the  Platonist,  ii.,  461 ;  at  Per- 
gamus,  464. 

jEdui,  Gallic  tribe,  ii.,  209  and  note. 

Eg»,  city  in  Cilicia,  iii.,  486. 

Egidius,  master-general  of  Gaul,  revolt 
of,  iv.,  28 ;  death,  ib. ;  character,  ib. 
note;  defeats  Rioimer  at  Orleans, 
41 ;  elected  King  by  the  Franks,  109 
note. 

Erilus,  station  of,  v.,  218  note. 

Alia  Capitolina,  ii.,  10, 480;  v.,  468  and 
note. 

Elianus,  leader  of  the  Bagaude,  i.,  884 
and  note. 

jElianus  or  Lselianus,  see  Lollianus. 

Elias  Gallus,  invades  Arabia,  v.,  841  note. 

Filins  Pestus,  tripartite  of,  iv.,  485. 

Emilianus,  emperor,  i.,  296. 

jEmilianus,  governor  of  Pannonia,  re¬ 
volt  of,  i.,  271,  272. 

Simona,  i.,  464  and  note;  resists  Maxi¬ 
mus,  iii.,  171;  siege  of,  by  Theo¬ 
dosius,  173 ;  Alario  at,  291  and  note. 

Eneas,  galley  of,  preserved  at  Rome, 
lv.,  437  note. 

jEneas  of  Gaza,  his  description  of  the 
African  confessors,  iv.,  98  and  note. 

jEneas  Sylvius  (Pius  II.),  founds  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Basil, vii.,  105  note;  efforts 
against  the  Turks,  216;  at  corona¬ 
tion  of  Frederic  HL,  301  note,  802 
note ;  epigram  of,  826  and  note. 

MoUis,  tragedy  of  Euripides,  iii.,  860 
note. 

Mon  or  Emanation  of  the  Deity,  Gnostio 
conception  of,  ii.,  869  and  note. 

Eras,  Greek  and  Latin,  iv.,  286 ;  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  287  note ;  of  the  elephant, 
v.,  356  and  note. 

Aerial  tribute,  iv.,  264. 

Eschines,  iv.,  279;  on  Alexander,  v., 
436  note. 

jEsculapius,  i.,  36;  island  of,  iv.,  46; 
temple  of,  at  Lambesa,  818. 

Estii,  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  ooast, 
iii.,  61  and  note ;  bring  amber  to 
Theodoric,  iv.,  197  and  note. 

jEteriarch,  office  of,  vi.,  86  and  note. 

Ethiopia,  L,  2;  ii.,  12  note;  tribes  of, 
join  Gildo  the  Moor,  iii.,  249 ;  saved 
by  the  Portuguese,  v.,  177. 

Ethiopians,  iv.,  457  note;  three  thou¬ 
sand  at  battle  of  Asoalon,  vi.,  826. 

Aetius,  hostage  in  camp  of  Alario,  iii., 
803;  general  of  Placidia,  421  and 
note;  supports  John,  the  usurper, 
422 ;  battle  with  Bonifaoe,  482 ;  his 
flight,  ib. ;  his  restoration,  472 ;  his 
government,  ib.  sqq. ;  allies  himself 
with  the  Huns  ana  Alani,  474 ;  par- 
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trait  of,  by  Renatas,  473  note ;  sab-  , 
daes  the  Franks  and  Suevi,  474; 
defeats  Clodion,  480 ;  his  son's  be¬ 
trothal,  503 ;  his  death,  504. 

Aetius,  snraamed  the  Atheist,  ii.,  372 
and  note ;  favoured  by  Gallos,  381. 

AStolia,  reoovered  by  John  Cantaouzene, 
vi.,  518. 

Afghanistan,  Ghdrid  dynasty  of,  yii.,  8 
note . 

Afrasiab,  Emperor  of  Tooran,  vi.,  241 
note ;  “  towers  of,”  vii.,  208. 

Afrasiabs,  iii.,  84. 

Africa,  province  of,  i.,  28  and  29 ;  tribute, 
173;  revolts  from  Maximin,  188; 
from  Diocletian,  391;  Christianity 
in,  ii.,  66  and  note ;  persecution  of 
the  Christians  in,  by  Maximin,  138 ; 
religious  discord  in,  410  sqq. ;  Count 
Bomanus  in,  iii.,  48  sqq . ;  rebellion 
of  Firmus  in,  50  sqq.;  Theodosius 
in,  51  sq. ;  Africa  described,  53  sq. 
and  notes ;  Gildo’s  revolt  in,  244 
sqq . ;  revolt  of  Boniface  in,  423  sqq. ; 
Vandal  invasion  of,  425;  Donatist 
persecution  in,  426  and  notes ;  de¬ 
solated  by  Vandals,  429  and  430; 
Vandal  persecution  in,  iv.,  90  sqq. ; 
reduced  by  Belisarius,  299  sqq. ;  date 
of  oonquest  of,  291  note;  Catholic 
Church  re-established  in,  309 ;  taxed 
by  Justinian,  415;  revolt  of  Stoza 
in,  417  sq. ;  rebellion  of  the  Moors 
in,  419  sqq.;  desolation  of,  421; 
Saracen  invasion  of,  v.,  488  sqq. ; 
final  reduction  of,  498  sq. ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  extinct  in,  520  sq. ;  revolts 
from  the  Caliph,  vi.,  55;  Norman 
oonquests  in,  219  sq. 

Agapae ,  ii.,  53. 

Agatharohides,  geographer,  v.,  332  note , 
335  note ;  date  of  his  Histories,  850 1 
note. 

Agathias  on  testament  of  Arcadius,  iii., 
404  and  note ;  describee  the  Franks, 
iv.,  129  and  note ;  continues  history 
of  Procopius,  224  note;  edition  of 
Leyden,  225 ;  on  Anthemius,  260  ;  on 
Persia,  387  and  note ;  on  Lazio  war, 
897  note,  409  note ,  452  and  note. 

Agathocles,  ii.,  537  note. 

Agathyrsi,  tribes  of,  iii.,  94. 

Agaunum  or  St.  Maurice,  monastery  of, 
founded  by  Sigismund,  iv.,  121  and 
note. 

Agentes  in  rebus ,  ii.,  199  and  note. 

Agiamoglans ,  Turkish  class  of,  vii., 
83. 

Agilo,  general,  ii.,  447. 

Aglab,  lieutenant  of  Harun,  vi.,  55. 


Aglabites,  usurp  the  provinces  of  Africa, 
vi.,  42. 

Aglae,  a  Roman  lady,  ii.,  140. 

Agnats,  in  Roman  law,  iv.,  514,  519. 

Agnellua,  v.,  279  note. 

Agnes  or  Irene,  daughter  of  Henry  of 
Brunswick,  wife  of  Andronioos  HL, 
vi.,  516  and  note. 

Agnes,  wife  of  Henry,  Emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  vi.,  445. 

Agobard,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  iv.,  138  note. 

Agria,  iii.,  462  and  note. 

Agrioola,  L,  3  note ,  4  and  note ;  origin 
of,  ii.,  175  note. 

Agriculture,  L,  56  sq. ;  enoouraged  by 
the  Magi,  217 ;  ruined  by  land  tax, 
it,  205 ;  of  the  eastern  empire,  iv., 
242  sq. ;  in  Asia  Minor  under 
Romanus,  v.,  223  note. 

Agrippa,  builds  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
i.,  48  and  note ,  and  vii.,  822  note ; 
aqueducts  of,  iii.,  321. 

Agrippina,  i.,  163  and  note. 

Agio  Calventiano,  Boethius  executed  at, 
iv.,  216  note. 

Ahmad,  Ben  Joseph,  v.,  381  note. 

Ahmad  ibn  Arabshah,  vii.,  45  note ,  50 
note  ;  on  Bajazet,  66. 

Ahmad,  son  of  Abd  Allah,  vi.,  51  note. 

Ahmad,  son  of  Tulun,  vi.,  56  note. 

Ahnaf  ibn  Kais,  subdues  Khurasan,  v„ 
436  note. 

Ahriman,  i.,  215  and  note;  nature  of, 
vi.,  120. 

Aibak,  husband  of  a  Mameluke  queen, 

vi. ,  376  note. 

Aidin,  Turkish  chief ,  vii.,  28 ;  prinee  of, 
submits  to  Murad,  27  note ;  subdued 
by  Bajazet  I.,  35. 

Aikaterina,  Bulgarian  princess,  v.,  286 

,  note. 

>  Aimoin,  a  French  monk,  his  account  of 
Belisarius,  iv.,  356  note. 

,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  memorable  duel  at,  tv., 
187  note ;  palace  and  church  of 

r  Charlemagne  at,  v.,  292  note ;  viL, 

l  323. 

l  Ajax,  sepulchre  of,  ii.,  155. 

,  Ajnadin,  battle  of,  v.,  447  sq. 

Akbah,  lieutenant  of  Moawiyah,  v.,  498 ; 
African  expedition  of,  495  sq. ;  death, 
495. 

,  Akhal  Emir,  vi.,  184  note. 

L  Akindynos,  Gregory,  vi.,  530  note. 

Akshehr,  death  of  Bajazet  at,  vii.,  64. 

Ala,  lieutenant  of  the  AbbaBides,  vi.,  28. 

,  Ala-ad-Din  Mohammad,  Shah  of  Oariame, 

vii. ,  8  note. 

Ala-ad-Din,  vizir  of  Orchan,  reforms  of, 
vii.,  26  and  note. 
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Aladin  (Iftikhar)  defends  Jerusalem,  vi., 
830. 

Aladin,  Sultan  of  Ioonium,  vii.,  34. 

Alamanni,  see  Alem&nni. 

Al-Amin,  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  vL,  24  note . 

Alani,  i.,  268 ;  invade  Asia,  848 ;  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Huns,  iii.,  98,  94 ;  in 
the  servioe  of  Gratian,  142  ;  invade 
Spain,  866 ;  join  the  Vandals,  868 ; 
colony  of,  at  Orleans,  474  and  note ; 
allies  of  AStius,  id. ;  invade  Italy, 

iv. ,  29  note;  allies  of  the  Avars, 
878  and  note . 

Alankavah,  virgin  mother,  Seljukidee, 
derived  from,  vi.,  241  note. 

Alaon,  monastery  of,  v.,  806  note. 

Alario,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  iii.,  494 ; 
slain  by  Clovis  at  Vouilld,  iv.,  136. 

Alario,  the  Goth,  family  of,  iii.,  364  and 
note ;  revolt  of,  id.  sqq. ;  in  Greeoe, 
266  sqq. ;  enters  Athens,  266 ;  de¬ 
stroys  Eleusis,  268 ;  retreats  to 
Elis,  268 ;  escapes  to  EpiruB,  269 ; 
allies  himself  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  East,  269;  master-general  of 
Eastern  Hlyricum,  id. ;  King  of  the 
Visigoths,  261 ;  in  Italy,  262  sqq.  ; 
defeated  by  Stilioho  at  Pollentia, 
267 ;  demands  a  province,  291 ; 
demands  hostages,  808  ;  before 
Borne,  826;  raises  the  siege,  328; 
negotiations  for  peace,  880  ;  takes 
Ostia,  884 ;  declares  Attains  emperor, 
886 ;  degrades  him,  888  ;  sack  of 
Borne,  889  sqq.  ;  his  moderation, 
840;  evacuates  Home,  348;  his 
projects,  349, 360 ;  death  and  funeral, 
861. 

Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  chiefs  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  iii.,  96  ;  send  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  Antioch,  101 ;  at  the  battle 
of  Hadrianople,  117 ;  cross  the 
Danube,  134;  death  of  Alatheus, 
id. 

Alauda,  Roman  legion,  i.,  10  note. 

Aiavivus  and  Fritigern,  judges  of  the 
Visigoths,  iii.,  97  and  note;  lead 
the  revolt  of  the  Goths,  108  ;  at  the 
battle  of  Salioes,  109. 

Alba,  iv.,  327  note ;  interview  at,  be¬ 
tween  ambassadors  of  Theodatus  and 
Justinian,  827  ;  taken  by  Belisarius, 
845. 

Alba  Pompeia  in  Piedmont,  i.,  106  note. 

Alba,  river,  i.,  855  note. 

Al-Bakri,  v.  488,  note. 

Albania  (Caucasian),  i.,  7  ;  Heradius  in, 

v. ,  88  and  note,  89. 

Albania  (Illyrian),  prince  of,  opposes 
Ottomans,  vii.,  34  note. 
vol.  vn. — 24 


Albanians  (Caucasian),  in  the  army  of 

|  Sapor,  ii.,  286  ana  note. 

Albanians  (Illyrian),  their  invasion  of 
Greeoe,  vi.,  527  note ;  revolt  of,  vii., 
168  sq. ;  colony  of,  in  Calabria,  161 
and  note ;  in  the  Peloponnesus,  212. 

Albano,  Roman  villas  at,  vii.,  247. 

Albara,  captured  by  crusaders,  vi.,  820 
note. 

Al-Beithar,  Arabian  Botanist,  vi.,  88 
note. 

Albengue,  i.,  861  note. 

Alberio,  revolt  of,  v.,  820;  his  title 
senator ,  vii.,  288  note. 

Albigeois,  persecution  of,  vi.,  180  sq.  ; 
etymology  of  name,  180  note. 

Albinus  Clodius,  governor  of  Britain,  i., 
118,  119;  war  with  Severus,  127 
sqq. ;  death,  181. 

Albinus,  Prefect  of  Borne,  iii.,  856. 

Albinus,  senator,  accused  of  treason,  iv., 
214. 

Albinus,  the  Pontiff,  conversion  of,  iii., 
205  note. 

Al-Booohari,  edits  the  Koran,  v.,  866  and 
note. 

Albofleda,  sister  of  Clovis,  marries 
Theodorio,  iv.,  118. 

Alboin,  King  of  the  Lombards,  assists 
Justinian,  iv.,  441 ;  early  prowess, 
v.,  5  ;  allies  himself  with  the  Avars, 
id. ;  destroys  the  kingdom  of  the 
Gepide,  6  sq. ;  invades  Italy,  8 
sqq. ;  Arianism  of,  9  ;  subdues  great 
part  of  Italy,  11  sqq.  ;  besieges 
Pavia,  12 ;  murdered  by  his  wife 
Rosamund,  13  sq. 

Albornos,  Cardinal,  vii,  289  and  note. 

Alcantara,  bridge  of,  i.,  48. 

Alohymy,  L,  894  ;  vi.,  38  and  note. 

Alciat,  on  the  Pandeots,  iv.,  496  note. 

Aldus  Manutius,  prints  Greek  authors  at 
Venice,  vii.,  185  note. 

Alemanni,  Nicholas,  quotes  the  Justi- 
niani  Vita,  iv.,  219  note ;  publishes 
the  Secret  History  of  Procopius,  225 
note. 

Alemanni,  origin,  i.,  278  ;  etymology  of 
name,  278  note ;  in  Gaul  and  Italy, 
id. ;  allianoe  of  the,  with  Gallienus, 
279 ;  oppose  Claudius,  809  note ;  re¬ 
lation  to  Juthungi,  i.,  817  note ;  in¬ 
vade  Italy,  319  ;  defeated  by  Aure- 
lian,  820 ;  destroy  the  wall  of 
Probus,  357  ;  defeated  by  Con¬ 
stant!  us,  390 ;  in  Alsace,  ii.,  289 ; 
defeated  by  Julian,  296 ;  in  Gaul,  iii., 
88  sq.,  Ill  sq. ;  defeated  by  Majo- 
rian,  iv.,  17  and  note ;  derivation  of 
their  name,  112 ;  defeated  by  Clovis, 
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113;  their  institutions,  132;  pro¬ 
tected  by  Theodorio,  199  and  note  ; 
invade  Italy,  448  ;  defeat  of,  by 
Narses,  449 ;  invade  Italy  and  are 
defeated  by  the  Lombards,  v.,  23 ; 
their  country  under  Charlemagne, 
808 ;  name  of,  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  Germans,  vi.,  340  note . 

Alembic,  vi.,  33  and  note . 

Aleppo,  churoh  of,  ii.,  11;  Julian  at, 
514;  besieged  by  Nushirvan,  iv., 
892 ;  resists  Baian ;  v.,  60 ;  siege  of 
by  the  Saracens,  465  sq. ;  castle  of, 
ib.  and  note  ;  taken  by  Nioephorus, 
vi.,  62 ;  prinoes  of,  expelled  by  the 
Syrian  dynasty  of  Seljuks,  257  ; 
under  the  Atabegs,  349 ;  attacked 
by  Saladin,  355;  pillaged  by  the 
Moguls,  vii.,  15 ;  sack  of,  by  Timour, 
58. 

Alexander  the  Great,  Indian  conquests 
of,  i.,  31  and  note ;  in  Julian’s 
CkBsars,  ii.,  506,  507  note  ;  his  fort 
near  the  Caspian  Gates,  iv.,  278  ; 
compared  to  Beli  sarins,  385. 

Alexander,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
ii.,  365  and  note. 

Alexander,  emperor,  oolleague  of  Con¬ 
stantine  VIL,  v.,  222. 

Alexander,  general  of  Justinian,  iv.,  422 
note . 

Alexander  of  Diospolis,  disgrace  of,  iv., 
537. 

Alexander  III.,  pope,  assists  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  v.,  824;  receives  embassy 
from  Constantinople,  vi.,  225 ;  pro¬ 
nounces  separation  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches,  ib. ;  defines  the 
right  of  Papal  eleotion,  vii.,  249  and 
note ;  disqualifies  the  Colonna,  262 
and  note. 

Alexander  Severus,  see  Severus. 

Alexander,  son  of  Basil  I.,  emperor,  v., 
219. 

Alexander  the  Scribe  (Logothete),  iv.,  424 
and  note ;  called  Psalliction ,  ib. 

Alexander  V.,  pope,  vii.,  299  and  note. 

Alexander  VI.  [Borgia],  vii.,  808. 

Alexandria,  i.,  54 ;  massacre  at,  148 ; 
described,  300;  tumults  at,  under 
Gallienus,  ib.  and  301 ;  seized  by 
Firmus,  838  ;  taken  by  Diocletian, 
392 ;  com  at,  393  note ;  churoh  of, 
ii.,  64  ;  school  of,  856  ;  Jews  at,  ib. ; 
Trinitarian  controversy  at,  360  sq. ; 
Biege  of  by  Syrianus,  398  ;  tumults 
at,  under  Julian,  499;  earthquake 
at,  iii.,  72;  temple  of  Serapis  at, 

209  sqq. ;  library  of  the  Ptolemies, 

210  note ;  library  of  Serapeum,  211 ;  j 


museum  of,  iv.,  280 ;  taken  by  Ghoe- 
roes,  v.,  76 ;  patriarch  of,  lends 
money  to  Heraolius,  83  note  ;  siege 
of ,  by  Amrou,  478  sq. ;  date  of 
Saracen  oonquest  of,  480  note ; 
destruction  of  library  at,  481  sqq. ; 
church  of  St.  John  at,  479 ;  poverty 
of,  relieved  by  Charlemagne,  vi., 
263  ;  taken  by  Shiraoouh,  352. 

Alexandrians,  character  of  the,  i.,  301. 

Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena,  vi.,  127  note. 

Alexis  de  Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa, 
v.,  162. 

Alexius  I.,  son  of  John  Comnenus,  v.t 
241 ;  character,  ib. ;  takes  Con¬ 
stantinople,  ib. ;  persecutes  the 
Paulioians,  vi.,  128;  requests  help 
from  the  Latins,  205;  defeated  by 
Guiscard  at  Dumzzo,  208;  epistle 
of,  to  the  Count  of  Flanders,  261  and 
note ;  ambassadors  of,  at  Placentia, 
272 ;  diverts  the  crusaders  into  Asia, 
286 ;  policy  of,  towards  crusaders, 
298,  303 ;  fails  to  assist  them  at 
Antiooh,  315  and  note ;  compared  to 
the  jackal,  335;  successes  against 
the  Turks,  ib.  sqq. 

Alexius  IL,  Commenus,  Emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  reign,  v.,  247  sqq. ;  new 
titles  introduoed  by,  vi.,  84. 

Alexius  III.,  Angelus,  vi.,  892. 

Alexius  IV.,  son  of  Isaac  Angelus,  his 
alliance  with  the  crusaders,  vi.,  408 
sq. ;  flight  of,  413;  restored  and 
crowned,  414;  visits  Europe  with 
Montferrat,  416 ;  accused  of  apos¬ 
tasy,  416 ;  conduct  toward  the 
Latins,  418  ;  death  of,  419. 

Alexius  Mourzoufld,  see  MourzoufiA 

Alexius,  son-in-law  of  Theophilua,  par- 
chases  the  palace  of  Anthemius,  iv., 
35  note. 

Alexius,  son  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  vi., 
388;  governor  of  Trebizond,  489; 
founds  state  of  Trapezus  in  1904, 
ib.  note ;  succeeded  by  his  stepson. 
439  note. 

Alexius  Strategopoulos,  general  of  lliohai 
PalflBologus,  vi.,  459;  made  Osmr, 
484. 

Alfred  the  Great,  translates  the  writings 
of  Boethius,  iv.,  216  and  note ; 
sends  ambassadors  to  Madras,  v., 
161. 

Algardi,  relief  by,  representing  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  8S.  Peter  and  Paul  to 
Attila,  iii.,  500  and  note. 

Algebra,  discovery  of,  vi.,  32  and  note . 

Algezire  in  Spain,  town  of  Julian,  v.,  405 
and  note. 
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Algiers,  aristocracy  of,  i,  207  and  note ; 
Christianity  revives  at,  v.f  621. 

Al-Hurr  invades  Gaul,  a.d.  718,  vi.,  14 
and  note. 

Ali,  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  sixty-nine  sen¬ 
tences  of,  v.,  847  note ,  876,  878  ; 
aids  Mahomet  to  escape,  879 ;  valour 
of,  389 ;  marries  Fatima,  406 ;  char¬ 
acter,  ib .  sq. ;  renounoes  caliphate, 
407;  reign,  410  sq. ;  defeat  and 
death,  413;  tomb  of,  at  Cufa,  ib. 
note ;  one  of  the  twelve  Imams,  417 ; 
posterity  of,  418. 

Ali  Pasha,  vizir  of  Bajazet,  viL,  86  note. 

Alioant  surrendered  by  Theodemir  to  the 
Saracens,  v.,  611. 

Alioe  or  Agnes,  wife  of  Andronicus  I.,  v., 
266. 

Aligem,  brother  of  Teias,  iv.,  446;  de¬ 
fends  Cumsa,  448. 

Aliqnaca,  Gothic  chief,  i.,  476  note. 

Ali  turns,  a  Jewish  actor,  ii.,  94. 

Al-Jannabi,  Arabian  physioian,  v.,  876 

note. 

Al-Kaim,  see  Cayem. 

Al-L&ta  [Al-L&t],  worship  of,  v.,  877  and 
note. 

Allectus,  i.,  387. 

Allier,  river,  iv.,  144. 

Allis,  battle  of,  v.,  429. 

Allobich,  barbarian  oommander  of  the 
guards  of  Honorius,  iii.,  833. 

Allodial  lands  in  Gaul,  iv.,  141. 

Alma,  Mount,  i.,  362. 

Al-Makkari,  v.,  604  note. 

Almamon,  caliph,  besieges  Bagdad,  vi., 
24  note ;  wealth  of,  26 ;  encourages 
learning,  28,  36  and  note;  subdues 
Crete,  38  sq. ;  revolt  of  the  provinces 
under,  64  sq. 

Al-Mamun,  tee  Almamon. 

Al-Mansor,  caliph,  encourages  learning, 
vi,  21,  28 ;  founds  Bagdad,  24  and 
note. 

Almeria,  learning  at,  under  the  caliphs, 
vi,  80;  manufacture  of  silk  at, 
76. 

Al-Modain  (the  cities),  winter  residence 
of  the  Penian  kingB,  ii.,  680. 

Al-Mohades  or  Princes  of  Moroooo,  v., 
418 ;  fanaticism  of,  521 ;  vi,  220. 

Almondar,  Saracen  Prinoe,  iv.,  890  and 
note ,  391. 

Almus,  King  of  the  Hungarians,  vi.,  148 
note,  146. 

Al-Nagjar ,  meaning  of,  v.,  881  note. 

Al-Nasir  Nasir-al-Din  Faraj,  Circassian 
Mameluke,  vii,  67  note. 

Alodes,  tribe  of,  conversion  of  the,  v., 
175  note. 


Alogians,  ii,  61  note. 

Alor,  town  of,  taken  by  the  Moslems,  v., 
440  note. 

Alp  Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turkmans,  vi, 
244 ;  conquests  of,  246 ;  defeated  by 
Diogenes,  247;  wins  the  battle  of 
Manzikert,  248 ;  treaty  of,  with  the 
emperor,  252 ;  death,  ib. ;  tomb  of, 
263. 

Alphabet,  Phoenician,  i.,  27  note;  My¬ 
cenaean  syllabary,  ib. 

Alphonso  III.,  King  of  Leon,  v.,  502  note. 

Alphonso  Mendez,  Catholic  Patriarch  of 
Ethiopia,  v.,  178  and  note. 

Alphonso  of  Castile,  v.,  327  note. 

Alphonso  the  Chaste,  Kingdom  of,  v.,  309. 

Alps,  passages  of  the,  i.,  449  and  note ; 
Maritime  Alps,  one  of  the  seven 
provinces,  iii.,  376  note ;  passage  of, 
by  Majorian,  iv.,  23  and  note. 

Al-Sama,  invades  Gaul,  vi.,  14  note. 

Altai  Mountains,  see  Caf. 

Altieri,  Italian  famUy  of,  vii.,  882. 

Altinum,  city  of,  pillaged  by  Alario,  iii., 
308 ;  destroyed  by  Attila,  495. 

Alum,  mines  of,  in  Melos,  vii.,  78  note. 

Al-Uzzah  (Uzza),  worship  of,  v.,  877  and 
note. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  vii.,  308  note. 

Alvarez,  Portuguese  traveller,  iv.,  418 
note. 

Alypius,  minister  of  Julian,  ii.,  483,  486. 

Al-Z&hir  Sayf-al-Din  Barkuk,  founds 
Burjl  dynasty  (Circassian  Mame¬ 
lukes),  vii.,  67  note. 

Amala,  King  of  the  Goths,  i.,  262. 

Amalafrida,  sister  of  Theodorio,  marries 
Thrasimond,  iv.,  320  and  note. 

Amalaric,  grandson  of  Theodorio,  restored 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  iv.,  217. 

Amalasontha,  daughter  of  Theodorio,  iv., 
195  note ;  erects  monument  of  Theo¬ 
doric,  218  ;  character,  821  and  note  ; 
regent  of  Italy,  822;  reigns  with 
Theodahad,  324  ;  exile  and  death,  ib. 

Amalasontha,  granddaughter  of  Theo¬ 
doric,  marries  German  us,  iv.,  489. 

Amali,  royal  line  of,  iii.,  866  note. 

Amalphi,  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at, 
iv.,  498  and  note ;  Homan  colony 
at,  v.,  25 ;  independence  of ,  25 ;  joins 
League  of  the  southern  dties,  vi., 
44 ;  dukes  of,  176-7  note ;  sub¬ 
dued  by  Robert  Guiscard,  196 ;  trade 
of,  198,  263  ;  siege  of,  292 ;  founds 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Jerusalem, 
828  note ;  decline  of,  387. 

Amalrio  or  Amaury,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
vi.,  880  note;  Invades  Egypt,  861-2 ; 
wars  of,  867. 
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Amandas,  Gallician  bishop,  v.,  160  note. 

Amandas,  leader  of  revolt  in  Gaol,  i.,  884 
and  note ,  474. 

Amantios,  eunuch,  iv.,  220  ;  death,  221. 

Amara,  fortified  by  the  Paalioians,  vi., 
124  note. 

Amastris,  Genoese  oolony,  viL,  210  note. 

Amaory,  see  Amalric. 

Amazons,  i.,  334  and  note . 

Amber,  i.,  59  and  note  ;  brought  to  Theo- 
dorio,  iv.,  197  and  note. 

Amblada,  Aetins  at,  ii.,  896  note . 

Amboise,  conference  of  Clovis  and  Alario 
near,  iv.,  128. 

Ambrose,  St.,  ii.,  342  note ;  epistle  of, 
to  Theodosias,  484  and  note;  his 
treatise  on  the  Trinity,  iii.,  142  note  ; 
toleration  of,  163 ;  early  history, 
168  sq. ;  dispates  with  Jastina,  166 
sqq. ;  friendship  with  Theodosias, 
188 ;  dealings  with  Theodosias,  184 
sqq.  and  notes ;  with  Eugenios,  194 ; 
opposes  Symmaohus,  208;  on  the 
state  of  Italy,  iv.,  60  and  note ,  483 
note ;  cathedral  of,  at  Milan,  v.,  828. 

Ambrosias  Aarelian  the  Roman,  iv.,  162 
and  notes. 

Amedee  the  Great,  of  Savoy,  vl.,  617 
note. 

Amelias,  neo-Platonist,  i.,  428. 

Amelot  de  la  Hoossaie,  iii.,  497  note. 

Amer,  apostate  Arabian,  v.,  470. 

Ameria,  rebuilt  by  Leo,  vi.,  46. 

America,  iv.,  178  note . 

Amida,  city  of,  ii.,  286  and  note ;  modem 
name  of,  285  and  note;  taken  by 
Sapor,  286  and  note;  capital  of 
Mesopotamia,  656 ;  strengthened  by 
the  sieges  of,  iv.,  275  note ,  276 ;  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Chosroes,  v.,  74;  taken 
by  the  Saraoens,  471 ;  recovered  by 
Nioephoros,  vi.,  68  ;  see  Diarbekir. 

Amiens,  i.,  390 ;  taken  by  the  Germans, 

iii. ,  286 ;  in  the  domain  of  Syagoins, 

iv. ,  110. 

Amina,  the  Zahrite,  v.,  866. 

Amir,  Turkish  prince  of  Ionia,  rescues 
the  Empress  Irene  from  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  vii.,  29 ;  death  of,  80. 

Animates,  brother  of  Gelimer,  slain  by 
the  Romans,  iv.,  802. 

Ammianus  Mareellinus,  i.,  212  note ;  ii., 
217  note ;  on  Eusebios,  262 ;  as  a 
writer,  261  note ,  266  note ;  attended 
Ursidnus,  276  note  ;  at  Amida,  287 
note ;  on  the  Christians,  418 ;  on  Con¬ 
stantins  II.,  439  note ;  on  Julian's 
clemency,  470;  on  the  temple  aft 
Jerusalem,  486 ;  in  Persia,  683  note ; 
on  the  Churoh  of  Room  iii..  81 ;  aft 


Salioes,  110 ;  impartiality  of,  128  and 
note ;  on  Roman  manners,  811  sqq. 
and  notes. 

Ammon,  the  mathematician,  his  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  iii.,  824. 

Ammonias,  neo-Platonist,  i.,  428 ;  John 
Philoponus,  his  last  disciple,  v.9  481. 

Ammonias,  the  monk,  v.,  116. 

Amnesty,  general,  published  by  Honorias, 
iii.,  866. 

Amogavares,  name  for  Spaniards  and 
Catalans,  vi.,  601  note. 

Amor  or  Hamaland,  oode  of,  iv.,  182  note. 

Amorian  war,  vi.,  46  sqq. 

Amorium,  birthplace  of  Leo  the  Arme¬ 
nian,  v.,  206  note ;  destruction  of, 
197  ;  taken  by  the  Saraoens,  vi.,  7  ; 
siege  of,  by  the  Saraoens,  48;  site 
of,  47  note. 

Amphilochius,  Bishop  of  Ioonium,  iii.,  149. 

Amphipolis,  under  the  Servians,  vi.,  624 
note. 

Amphiasa,  taken  by  Bonifaoe,  vi.,  436 
note. 

Amphitheatre  of  Titos  aft  Borne,  L,  871 
and  notes. 

Ampoalle  (Sainte),  iv.,  116  note. 

Ampsaga,  river,  iii.,  488. 

Amrou  (Amr),  v.,  891;  attempt  on  his 
life,  v.,  418;  acknowledges  Moa- 
wiyah,  414;  at  Damascus,  460; 
birth,  478  ;  in  Egypt,  474  sqq. ;  in¬ 
terview  with  the  prefect,  480 ;  ad¬ 
ministration  of,  in  Egypt,  484  sq. ; 
canal  of,  between  Nile  and  Red  Sea, 
486  and  note ;  correspondence  with 
Omar,  486  note. 

Amrou,  brother  of  Jaoob  the  Sofforifte,  vi., 

66. 

Amselfeld,  battle  of  the,  vil.,  84  note. 

Amurath  I.,  Saltan  [Murad],  reign  and 
oonquests  of,  vii.,  88  sqq. ;  institutes 
the  Janizaries,  84 ;  death,  86 ; 
punishes  Saazes,  41. 

Amurath  II.,  Saltan,  marries  Servian 
princess,  vii.,  66  note ;  reign  of,  77 ; 
takes  Hadrianople,  78 ;  besieges 
Constantinople,  80 ;  embassy  of,  to 
John  Paheologos,  106  and  note; 
character  and  reign,  144  sqa. ;  par¬ 
dons  Scanderbeg,  146;  abdication, 
146  sq. ;  in  battle  of  Wsrna,  161 
sq. ;  enters  Albania,  169 ;  retires 
from  Croya,  169 ;  receives  Phranaa, 
162 ;  death,  168. 

Amyous,  ii.,  161  and  note . 

Anaohorete,  iv.,  68,  78  sq. 

AnacletU8,  pope,  oonseorates  Roger,  first 
King  of  Sicily,  vi.,  218 ;  vii.,  286 
note ;  “  antipope,”  269. 
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Anagni,  vii.,  362;  Boniface  VUL  at, 
268 ;  the  crane  of,  46.  not e ;  college 
of  cardinals  at,  295;  Paroaro  at, 
805. 

Anaitis,  golden  statue  of,  iii.,  218  note . 

Anas,  river,  iii.,  425. 

Anastasia,  daughter  of  Heraelins,  ▼.,  185 
note . 

Anastasia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Maurioe,  v.,  69  note. 

Anastasia,  Empress,  wife  of  Tiberius,  ▼., 
18  and  note. 

Anastasia,  sister  of  Constantine,  i.,  482 
note ,  468 ;  ii.,  218. 

Anastasia,  sister  of  the  Empress  Theo¬ 
dora,  iv.,  226. 

Anastasia,  Gregory’s  oonventiole,  iii.,  152, 
158  and  note. 

Anastasins,  author  of  the  Liber  Ponti- 
fiealis,  iv.,  481  note. 

Anastasias,  grandson  of  the  Empress 
Theodora,  iv.,  486  and  note. 

Anastasius  I.,  Emperor,  heresy  of,  iv., 
117 ;  makes  Theodorio  oonsul,  128 ; 
marries  Ariadne,  185 ;  war  with 
Theodorio,  198  sq. ;  religious  troubles 
in  the  oirous,  285  ;  eoonomy  of,  250 
and  note ;  remits  taxation,  46.  and 
note ;  exempted  various  cities  from 
taxation,  258;  long  wall  of,  270; 
suppressed  the  pensions  of  the  lean* 
rians,  271  ;  Persian  war,  275  sq.  ; 
in  the  cirous  as  a  suppliant,  v.,  140 ; 
signs  treaty  of  orthodoxy,  140. 

Anastasius  II.,  Emperor,  v.,  196 ;  pre¬ 
parations  against  Saracens,  vi.,  6 
and  note. 

Anastasius  I.,  Pope,  epistle  of,  to  Clovis, 
iv.,  117  note . 

Anastasius  IV.,  Pope,  vii.,  282. 

Anastasius,  librarian  of  the  Roman 
Church,  vi.,  18  note ,  46  note. 

Anastasius,  Patriarch,  supports  Arta- 
vasdus,  v.,  198  note. 

Anastasius,  St.,  acts  of,  v.,  77  note. 

Anatho,  ii.,  520  and  note. 

Anatolia,  invaded  by  Mongols,  vii,  16 ; 
divided  among  the  Emirs,  27  ;  in¬ 
vaded  by  Tirnour,  61 ;  given  to 
Mousa,  65. 

Anatolius,  heretic,  iv.,  256  note. 

Anatolius,  master-general  of  the  armies 
of  the  East,  ambassador  to  Attila, 
iii,  468. 

Anatolius,  master  of  the  offioet,  ii.,  542, 
544. 

Anatomy,  study  of,  among  the  Saracens, 
vi.,  88  and  note. 

Anasarbus,  valley  of,  v.,  244. 

Aiibar,  dty  of,  reduced  by  Caled,  v.,  429. 


Anbasa,  invades  Gaul,  vi.,  14  note. 

Anehialus,  L,  287;  warm  baths  at,  iv., 
268 ;  Emperor  Maurioe  at,  vM  61 ; 
Andronious  at,  250;  battle  of,  vi., 
141  note. 

Ano%Lia%  or  sacred  shields,  i.,  158;  ii, 
461  note ;  iii.,  828  note. 

Ancona,  taken  by  Belisarins,  iv.,  847  ; 
resists  Totila,  489;  siege  of,  by 
Frederio  B&rbarossa,  vi.,  224 ;  traders 
of,  at  Constantinople,  vii.,  206 ; 
Pius  II.  at,  216. 

Ancyra,  Monument  of,  i.,  2  note ,  828 ; 
oounoil  of,  ii.,  56 ;  Jovian  at,  iii.,  5 ; 
taken  by  Chosroes,  v.,  77  ;  pillaged 
by  the  Paulicians,  vi.,  125  ;  taken  by 
Murad  V.,  vii.,  27  note. 

Andages  the  Ostrogoth,  kills  Theodorio 
at  Ch&lons,  iii.,  490. 

Andalusia,  v.,  501  note. 

Andalusian  Arabs  in  Egypt  and  Crete, 
vi.,  89. 

Anderida  (Andredes  Coaster),  iv.,  164  and 
note. 

Andernaoh,  fortified  by  Julian,  ii.,  801 
note. 

Anderson  on  the  Hanseatic  league,  vi., 
158  note. 

Andragathius,  general  to  Maximus,  iii., 
175  note. 

Andreas  de  Redusiis  de  Quero,  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  sack  of  Asoph,  vii., 
52  note  ;  Chancellor  of  Trevigi,  66 
note. 

Andrew,  eunuoh,  protects  the  Christians, 
ii.,  125. 

Andrew,  King  of  Hungary,  refuses  the 
empire,  vi,  448. 

Andrew  of  Naples,  strangled,  vii.,  278  and 
note. 

Andrew,  St.,  body  of,  removed  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  iii.,  220 ;  spiritual 
founder  of  Constantinople,  46.  note ; 
head  of,  removed  to  Vatican,  vii., 
214 ;  monastery  of,  at  Rome,  v.,  86 
and  note ;  shrine  of,  at  Patras,  vi., 
78. 

Andronious  Angelus,  v.,  258. 

Andronious  Duoas,  brother  of  Constantine 
X.,  vi.,  249. 

Andronious  L,  surnamed  Gidos,  second 
Emperor  of  Trebisond,  vi.,  489  note. 

Andronious  I.,  v.,  287;  oharaoter  and 
adventures  of,  247  sqq. ;  reign,  255 
sqq. ;  death,  vi.,  226 ;  massacre  of 
Latins,  888. 

Andronious  II.,  or  Elder,  Palaologus, 
restores  Justinian’s  Btatue,  iv.,  461 ; 
crowned,  vi.,  490;  pays  the  Cata¬ 
lans,  502 ;  defeated  by  them,  504  ; 
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reign,  609  sqq. ;  associates  Michael, 
611;  abdicates,  616;  death,  616; 
preserves  colossus  of  Justinian  and 
St.  Sophia,  vii.y  140. 

Andronious  III.,  or  Younger,  vi.,  611 ; 
ooronation,  614 ;  character,  614 ; 
reign,  616  sqq. ;  death,  616 ;  de¬ 
feated  by  Orohan,  vii.,  27  ;  embassy 
to  Benedict  XII.,  88  and  note. 

Andronious,  President  of  Libya,  exoom- 
munioated,  ii.,  346  and  note. 

Andros,  island  of,  taken  by  Venice,  vi., 
435  note. 

Anecdoton  Holderi ,  iv.,  212  note . 

Anemas,  tower  of,  vii.,  41, 182  note. 

Angamala  or  Cranganor,  Jesuits  invade 
the  see  of,  v.,  162  ;  Bishop  of,  161-2. 

Angelo,  St.,  fortress  of,  v.,  821. 

Angels ,  bishops  so  oalled,  ii.,  44  note. 

Angles,  in  Britain,  iv.,  157. 

Anglo-Saxons,  conversion  of,  by  Gregory, 

v. ,  38. 

Angora,  battle  of,  vii.,  61  sq. 

Angora,  see  Anoyra. 

Angoultme,  siege  of,  iv.,  126  and  note . 

Anguillara,  the  Count  of,  at  Petrarch’s 
ooronation,  vii.,  268. 

Ani,  captured  by  Alp  Arslan,  1064  a.d., 

vi. ,  246  note. 

Anianus,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  iii.,  486 ; 
Life  of,  484  note ,  485  note. 

Anioian  family,  conversion  of,  iii.,  205, 
307  and  note ;  consulships  of,  307 
note. 

Anicius  Gallos,  see  Callus. 

Anicius,  Julian,  senator,  iii.,  307  and 
note. 

Anioius  Q.  (Prenestinus),  tribune,  iii., 
807  note. 

Aniush,  Castle  of,  in  Susiana,  iii.,  66  note. 

Anna  Comnena,  Life  of  her  father,  v., 
241,  242 ;  conspires  against  her 
brother,  243  ;  her  property  confis¬ 
cated,  ib. ;  on  Greek  fire,  vi.,  11 
note ;  learning  of,  111 ;  on  Malek 
Shah,  257,  298  and  note ;  on  crusa¬ 
ders,  804 ;  on  the  Latin  Church,  386 
note. 

Annah,  city  of,  see  Anatho. 

Annales  Bareness ,  vi.,  188  note. 

Anne,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Romanos 
IL,  v.,  225 ;  vi.,  92  ;  marries  Wola- 
domir,  98,  205 ;  her  account  of 
battle  of  Durazzo,  209. 

Anne  of  Savoy,  Empress,  vi.,  517  and 
note;  opposes  John  Cantacuzene, 
519  sqq. ;  makes  a  treaty  with  Can¬ 
tacuzene,  526;  her  mediation  at 
Thessalonioa,  527 ;  treaty  with 
Orohan,  vii.,  81. 


Anne,  or  Constance,  daughter  of  Freda- 
rio  II.,  vi.,  477. 

Annibaldi,  Italian  family  of,  viL,  260 
and  note ,  331. 

Annibalianus,  brother  of  Constantine,  L, 
432  note. 

Annibalianus,  general  of  Probus,  L, 

354. 

Annii,  family  of  the,  consulships  of,  iiL, 
808  note. 

Annona,  tax  under  Justinian,  iv.,  268  sq. 

Anomoaans,  sect  of,  ii.,  872. 

Ansars,  or  auxiliaries  of  Medina,  v.,  881 ; 
[al-Ansar],  vi.,  4. 

Anseau  de  Cayeux,  correspondence  with 
Michael  Palaologos,  vi.,  469  and 
note. 

Anses,  Gothic  demigods,  L,  262. 

Antala,  Gothio  prince,  iii.,  494. 

Antalus  the  Moor,  iv.,  289  note ;  assists 
Artaban  against  Gontbaris,  418 
note ;  defeats  Solomon  at  Tebeste, 
419  sq. 

Ante  portam  Cyperon,  name  for  Sopron 
or  Poson,  vi.,  286  note. 

Antes,  Slavonian  tribe,  i.,  268 ;  iv.,  371 
and  note. 

Anthemius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  12,000 
men  levied  for  his  servioe  in  Britain, 
iiL,  373  note;  family  of,  iv.,  88; 
marries  the  daughter  of  Mercian,  ib. ; 
religious  toleration  of,  85 ;  quarrels 
with  Ricimer,  46  sq. ;  bora  in  Gala¬ 
tia,  46  note ;  death,  48. 

Anthemius,  grandfather  of  the  emperor, 
consul  and  pretorian  prasfeot, 
governs  the  eastern  empire,  iii.,  404 
and  note. 

Anthemius,  the  architect,  iv.,  268,  262, 
260. 

Anthimus,  Bishop  of  Nioomedia,  IL,  188 
note. 

Anthimus,  son  of  Constantine  Goprony- 
mus,  v.,  201. 

Anthropomorphism,  v.,  109  and  note. 

Anticus ,  title  adopted  by  Justinian  and 
his  successors,  iv.,  871  note . 

Antigonus,  ii.,  821  note. 

Antinomies,  iv.,  497  note. 

Antinopolis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  iv.,  2SB. 

Antinous,  i.,  88. 

Antioch,  i.,  54 ;  captured  by  Sapor,  221 ; 
battle  of,  828;  arsenals  at,  889; 
Diocletian  at,  398 ;  Church  of, 
ii.,  62;  Christian  Church  erect ad 
by  Constantine  at,  840 ;  Council  of, 
889  and  note;  Olympio  games  at, 
492;  cathedral  of,  shut  by  Julian, 
496;  Julian  at,  607  sqq.;  Church  of, 
609;  Jovian  at,  iiL,  5;  pewaorttaa 
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at,  for  inagio,  17  eq. ;  sedition  at, 
177  eqq. ;  date  of,  180  note ;  re¬ 
stored  by  Justinian,  iv.,  265  and 
note ;  burnt  by  Nushirvan,  893 ; 
earthquake  at,  465  ;  taken  by  Choe- 
roes,  v.,  74 ;  by  the  Saracens,  465 
eg. ;  date  of,  467  note ;  recovered  by 
Nioephoras  Phooas,  vi.,  62 ;  loyalty 
of,  to  the  empire,  261 ;  taken  by 
Sultan  Soliman,  ib. ;  by  the  crusa¬ 
ders,  310  eqq. ;  history  of,  827  note ; 
principality  of,  881  note ;  prmee  yf, 
887;  taken  by  Sultan  Bondoodar, 
878. 

Antioch-Ghosrou,  iv.,  894  note . 

Antioch  (Pisidia),  crusaders  at,  vi.,  809. 

Antioohus,  King,  era  of,  i.,  212  note . 

Antiochus,  monk,  homilies  of,  v.,  75 
note . 

Antioohus,  officer  of  the  household,  li., 
289. 

Antiochus,  prooonsul  of  Greece,  iii.,  255. 

Antioohus  Sidetes,  iii.,  415  note . 

Anti-Tribonians,  iv.,  471  note . 

Antivari,  anonymous  writer  of,  vii.,  156 
note. 

Antonina,  wife  of  Belisarius,  iv.,  257; 
character,  294  eq . ;  accompanies 
Belisarius  to  Africa,  298;  death  of 
Oonstantine  attributed  to,  849  and 
note ;  secret  history  and  adventures 
of,  858  eqq. ;  accused  of  exile  of 
Sylverius,  424  note;  solicits  return 
of  Belisarius,  484 ;  founds  a  convent, 
458  note. 

Antonines,  the,  found  a  school  at  Athens, 

1.,  62  note;  reign,  88;  endow  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  iv.,  281. 

Antoninus  Arrius,  i.,  99. 

Antoninus,  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Sapor, 

11.,  288  and  note . 

Antoninus,  M.  Aur.,  wars,  i.,  9, 10 ;  levies 
troops  from  the  Quadi  and  Marco- 
manni,  i.,  16  note,  88  note ,  78  note ; 
character  and  reign,  88  and  note , 
84;  campaigns  on  the  Danube,  85 ; 
indulgence  of,  91,  92,  115  note; 
Maroomannio  wars  of,  253  eq.,  352 
note  ;  in  Julian’s  Caesars,  ii.,  506. 

Antoninus,  name  of  Geta  and  Garaoalla, 

1.,  139  note  eq. 

Antoninus,  name  of  Heliogabalus,  i., 
155. 

Antoninus  Pius,  wall  of,  i.,  5 ;  compared 
with  Hadrian,  8  sq. ;  wars  with  the 
Moors,  and  Brigantes  of  Britain,  9 
note ;  character  and  reign,  84 ;  edict 
of,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  ii.,  79. 

Antoninus,  Proconsul  of  Asia,  ii.,  112  and 
note . 


Antonio  de  Ferrariis,  vii.,  217  note. 

Antonins,  L.,  i.,  80  note. 

Antonins  Petrus,  vii.,  811  note ;  Diary  of, 
831  note. 

Antony,  Mark,  iii.,  210  note. 

Antony,  St.,  monastery  of,  at  Kauleas,  ii., 
158  note ;  on  Mount  Golzim,  iv.,  64 ; 
founds  colonies  of  monks  in  Egypt, 
65  eq. 

Antrastion,  rank  of,  among  the  Franks, 
iv.,  134  and  note. 

Anulinus,  master  of  Diocletian,  i.,  877. 

Anulinus,  pretorian  prefect,  i.,  435. 

Anushtigin,  Governor  of  Carizme,  vii., 
8  note. 

Apamea  or  Corna,  i.,  284 ;  ii.,  522  note  ; 
besieged  by  Nushirvan,  iv.,  892 ;  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Adarman,  v.,  44;  mas¬ 
sacre  of  monks  at,  168  and  note; 
taken  by  the  Saraoens,  469;  re¬ 
covered  by  Nicephoros,  vi.,  68. 

Aper,  Arrius,  pratorian  prefect,  i.,  874 
and  note  ;  death,  875  and  note. 

Apharban,  i.,  401. 

Aphdal,  Sultan,  restores  Fatimite  rule  in 
Palestine,  vi.,  819. 

Apocalypse,  the,  rejected  by  Council  of 
Laodioea,  ii.,  26  note ,  61  note. 

Apocauous,  Duke,  attaoks  regency  of 
John  Cantaouzene,  vi.,  519,  520 
note ;  defeats  Cantaouzene,  521 ; 
death,  528. 

Apodemius,  ii.,  447. 

Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Laodioea,  his 
theory  of  the  incarnation,  v.,  Ill 
eq. 

Apollinaris,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  v., 
171  eq. 

ApollinariB,  son  of  Sidonius,  iv.,  126. 

Apollinaris,  works  of,  ii.,  488  note. 

Apollo,  statue  of,  at  Constantinople,  ii., 
162. 

Apollodorus,  Trajan’s  architect,  iv.,  267 
note. 

Apollonia,  city  of  Assyria,  ii.,  522  note. 

Apolloniates,  Lake,  i.,  285. 

Apollonius,  ambassador  of  Maroian,  iii., 
471. 

Apollonius  of  Perga,  vi.,  81  and  note. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  i.,  328  and  note; 

ii.,  126  note. 

Apologists,  early  Christian,  ii.,  72-73. 

Apostates,  Christian,  ii.,  114. 

Apostles,  ii.,  43,  89  and  note. 

Apotheosis,  see  Deifioation  of  Emperors. 

Apparitors,  ii.,  180. 

Apsarus,  fortifications  of,  iv.,  402. 

Apsimar  (Tiberius  HI.),  assumes  the 
purple,  v.,  192;  executed  by  Jus¬ 
tinian  IL,  198. 
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Apuleius,  L,  41  note ;  his  Metamorphoses, 

il.,  58  note . 

Apulia,  state  of,  in  tenth  century,  vi., 
178;  conquered  by  the  Normans, 
185;  oount  of,  186;  reduced  by 
Manuel,  228. 

Apulians,  i.,  28. 

Apulus,  William,  on  the  Normans,  vi., 
181  note ,  188  note. 

Aqueducts,  Roman,  iv.,  841  and  note . 

Aquileia,  siege  of,  i.,  198 ;  besieged  by 
Jovinus,  ii.,  489;  taken  by  Theo¬ 
dosius,  iii.,  174;  siege  of,  by  the 
Goths,  262 ;  pillaged  by  Alario, 
808;  usurper  John,  beheaded  at, 
419;  besieged  by  Attila,  498;  de¬ 
stroyed  by  him,  494  and  note. 

Aquitain,  province  of,  i.,  21,  824 ;  Goths 
settle  in,  iii.,  869;  first  and  seoond, 
two  of  the  seven  provinces ,  876  note ; 
united  by  Clovis  to  France,  iv.,  127 ; 
under  Charlemagne,  v.,  806;  re¬ 
covered  by  Budee,  vi.,  18. 

Aquyrion,  palace  of  Constantine,  ii.,  288. 

Arabah,  blind  Arab,  v.,  848. 

Arabia,  attempted  reduction  of,  i.,  2  and 
note;  description  of,  v.,  882  sqq. ; 
geographers  of,  ib.  note;  European 
travellers  in,  383  note;  three  divi¬ 
sions  of,  334;  horses  of,  836 ;  camel, 
887 ;  cities,  887  sq. ;  trade,  339 ; 
Roman  province  of,  840  and  note; 
language  of,  846 ;  Bahians  in,  352 ; 
Magians,  Jews,  and  Christians  in, 
858  sqq. ;  Turks  in,  840  note ;  re¬ 
ligion s  sects  of,  851 ;  subdued  by 
Mahomet,  892  sqq. ;  provinoe  of 
Syria  oalled  Arabia,  444 ;  languages 
in,  524  note. 

Arabia,  daughter  of  Justin  IL,  v.f  16. 

Arabian  Nights,  v.,  518  note. 

Arabic  language,  diffusion  of,  v.,  524  and 
note. 

Arabissus,  in  Lesser  Armenia,  iii.,  401 ; 
in  Cappadooia,  v.,  20. 

Arabs,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  i.,  27 ; 
assist  the  Romans,  ii.,  240 ;  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  v.,  335  sqq.,  839 ;  civil  wars 
of,  844 ;  social  life  of,  846 ;  annual 
truoe,  ib.  note;  poetry  of,  847  and 
note;  generosity  of,  348;  ancient 
idolatry  of,  849;  their  rites  and 
sacrifices,  351  sq. ;  union  of,  428  sq. ; 
military  tactics,  431;  in  Persia, 
436  sqq. ;  in  Transoxiana,  489 
sqq.;  in  Syria,  442  sqq.;  further 
conquests,  471  sq. ;  naval  exploits, 
472 ;  in  Egypt,  472  ;  in  Afrioa,  488 
sqq. ;  in  Spain,  501  sqq. ;  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  vi.,  2  sqq. ;  in  Franoe, 


18  saq. ;  learning  among,  28  sqq.  ; 
in  Sicily,  40 ;  in  Italy,  42 ;  see  Sara- 
pens. 

Aradus,  v.,  471. 

Aramsan,  Syriac  dialect,  v.,  154  note. 

Arario,  King  of  the  Goths,  crosses  the 
Danube,  ii.,  280. 

Aratus,  commands  Heruli  against  Totila, 
iv.,  441. 

Araxes,  river,  Heraolius  at,  v.,  88  and 
note. 

Araxes,  river,  see  Aboras. 

Arba,  river,  Heraolius  reaches  the,  v.v 
97,  98. 

Arbalist,  cross  bow,  vi.,  808. 

Arbela,  i.,  226  note. 

Arbetio,  general  of  Constantine,  iii., 
16. 

Arbetio,  general  of  Julian,  ii.,  447. 

Arbogastes  the  Frank,  opposes  Maximus, 

iii.,  173;  puts  Flavius  Victor  to 
death,  174;  dismissed  by  Theodo¬ 
sius,  188  and  note ;  makes  Eugenios 
emperor,  189;  defeats  Theodosius, 
198 ;  death,  194. 

Arboruohi  or  Armorid,  iv.,  112  note,  117 
note. 

Arcadia,  daughter  of  Arcadius,  iii.,  406. 

Aroadius  Charisma,  it,  202  note. 

Arcadius,  son  of  Theodosius,  made 
Augustus,  iii.,  149 ;  Emperor  of  the 
East,  195,  228;  marries  Eudoxia, 
285 ;  reign,  878  sqq. ;  his  cruel  lav 
of  treason,  885 ;  signs  condemnation 
of  Eutropius,  891 ;  death  and  testa¬ 
ment,  298,  408,  404 ;  column  of,  vi., 
487  note. 

Aroaph,  ii.,  886  note. 

Arch  of  Constantine,  i.,  457. 

Arohaopolis,  siege  of,  iv.,  407. 

Archelais,  Asia  Minor,  crusaders  at,  vi., 
809. 

Archers,  in  Homer,  iv.,  295  and  note  ; 
Roman,  defended  by  Prooopius,  ib. 

Arohimagus,  i.,  218. 

Archimedes,  iv.,  258. 

Archipelago,  etymology  of  name,  vi.,  71 
note. 

Architecture,  Roman,  i.,  47  sq. ;  oldest 
model  of  Gothio,  iv.,  205  and  note ; 
Saracen,  vi.,  26. 

Ardaburius,  opposes  the  usurper  John, 

iii.,  419. 

Ardalio,  battle  of,  between  Gildo  and 
Macesel,  iii.,  249. 

Ardario,  King  of  the  Gepida,  councillor 
of  Attila,  iii.,  446 ;  at  the  battle  of 
Ch&lons,  489 ;  victory  on  the  Netad, 
502  ;  establishes  a  new  kingdom, 
502. 
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Ardeshlr  I.  and  II.,  see  Artaxe rxee  L  and 

n. 

Arduin,  Greek  interpreter,  vi.,  184,  185 
note . 

Arelate,  L,  278  note ;  marriage  of  Con¬ 
stantine  at,  487 ;  Maximinian  at, 
441  ;  council  of,  ii.,  848,  853,  893 ; 
assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  at, 

iii. ,  876  ;  besieged  by  the  Visigoths, 
475;  taken  by  Eurio,  iv.,  108;  be¬ 
longed  to  Burgundy  in  year  499  a.d., 
119  note  ;  Clovis  raises  siege  of, 
127  ;  resigned  to  the  Franks,  128 ; 
oonquered  by  Theodorio,  199 ;  siege 
of  by  Abderame,  vi.,  15. 

Arenula,  battle  of,  vi.,  182  note . 

Areobindus,  the  Goth,  iii.,  418 ;  marries 
nieoe of  Justinian,  iv.,  49 note;  Mag. 
Mil.  in  Africa,  418  and  notes . 

Arethas,  Arabian  chief,  iv.,  390,  895. 

Arethas,  St.,  Prince  of  Negra,  martyr¬ 
dom  of,  iv.,  412. 

Arethusa  or  Reetan,  ii.,  490  note. 

Aretinus,  Leonardos  Brunos,  steals  the 
Gothic  history  of  Proeopius,  iv.,  224 
note ;  vii.,  127  note  ;  life  of,  128 
and  note ,  299  note. 

Argaeus  (Mount),  v.,  218  note . 

Argaus,  church  of  the  Paulioians,  vi.,  118 
note ,  124  note . 

Argentaria  (Colmar),  battle  of,  iii.,  112 
and  note . 

Argos,  ii.,  452  ;  destroyed  by  Alario,  iii., 
257. 

Argyropolus,  John,  vii.,  180. 

Argyrus,  officer  of  Constantine  Mono- 
maohus,  vi.,  188 ;  cruelty  of,  188 ; 
his  flight  to  Bari,  189. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  Leo  and  Verina, 

iv. ,  184 ;  character  of,  185 ;  marries 
Anastasius,  ib. 

Arianism,  ii.,  365 ;  creeds  of,  870  sqq. ; 
under  Valens,  iii.,  25  sq, ;  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  150  sq . ;  ruin  of,  at 
Constantinople,  153  sq. ;  ruin  of, 
among  the  Barbarians,  iv.,  99 ; 
complete  ruin  of,  104. 

Arians,  cruelty  of  the,  ii.,  408  sq. ;  per¬ 
secution  of,  by  Theodosius,  iii.,  155 
sqq.  ;  edicts  against,  159  sqq.  ; 
toleration  of,  iv.,  88  ;  cruelty  of  the 
Arian  clergy,  93  ;  law  against,  under 
Justin,  211 ;  Arian  olergy  expelled 
from  Rome,  480  and  note ;  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  reconciled  under  Gregory 
I.  to  the  Catholic  Church,  v.,  88; 
wealth  of  the  Arian  Church  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  148. 

Arioia,  i.,  77. 

Arii,  tribe  of,  L,  855. 


Ariminum,  see  Rimini. 

Arinthseus,  Julian's  general  of  horse,  ii., 
519,  545;  his  embassy  to  Sapor, 
549 ;  general  of  Valens,  iii.,  16  and 
note ;  defends  the  Euphrates,  57. 

Ariolica,  iii.,  499  note. 

Ariovistus,  crosses  the  Rhine,  iv.,  188. 

Aristides,  philosopher  and  Christian, 
apology  of,  ii.,  70  and  note. 

Aristo  of  Pella,  ii.,  10  note . 

Aristobulus,  protorian  protect,  i.,  879 
note. 

Aristotle,  iv.,  279;  philosophy  of,  vi., 
81  sq. ;  study  of,  revived  by  the 
Caliphs,  82 ;  in  western  universities, 
464 ;  study  of,  by  Theodore  Gaza, 
vii.,  132. 

Alius,  character  of,  ii.,  864  and  note ; 
heresy  of,  866;  his  Thalia,  866 
note ;  banishment,  877 ;  recall  of, 
878 ;  death,  878  and  note. 

Arka,  besieged  by  orusaders,  vi.,  821 
note. 

Arles,  see  Arelate. 

Armatius,  widow  of,  marries  Attila’e 
secretary,  iii.,  458. 

Armenia,  Roman  provinoe,  i.,  7,  8 ; 
under  Persia,  289 ;  state  of,  895  and 
note;  revolt  of,  from  Persia,  896; 
again  Roman,  405 ;  Christianized, 
ii.,  68  and  note ,  239;  recovered  by 
Persia,  ib. ;  Christians  of,  832 ;  re¬ 
linquished  by  the  Romans,  550  ; 
invaded  by  Sapor,  iii.,  55  sqq. ; 
divided  between  Aspacurus  and  Pap, 
57 ;  independent,  58  sq. ;  divided 
between  Persia  and  Rome,  414  sq. ; 
further  revolutions,  414  sq.  and 
notes ;  language  of,  414  note ; 
Count  of  Armenian  frontier,  ib. ; 
towns  of,  fortified  by  Justinian,  iv., 
274;  Greek  speech  in,  v.,  154; 
Fourth  Armenia  lost  to  the  Sara- 
oens,  194  note ;  incorporated  in  the 
empire,  234  note ;  Paulioians  of,  vi., 
128  ;  oonquered  by  Alp  Arslan,  246 ; 
Moguls  in,  vii.,  15. 

Armenians,  schism  of  the,  v.,  168  sq.; 
oommeroe  of,  169 ;  patriarch  of  tne, 
170;  settlement  of  Armenians  in 
Thraoe,  215  note;  attitude  of,  to 
images,  268  and  note. 

Armentarius,  surname  of  Galerius,  i., 
881. 

Arminians,  iii.,  481  note. 

Armorica,  independence  of,  iii.,  872  and 
note ;  revolt  of,  872  and  note ;  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  Bagaudn,  507 ;  feder¬ 
ation  of,  iv.,  110  note;  description 
of  the  Armorican  republic,  117; 
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subdued  by  Clovis,  118;  British  Arshak,  King  of  Armenia,  hi,  68  and 
settlement  in,  160  and  note ;  Britons  note. 


of,  161  and  note;  cavalry  of,  168; 
struggle  against  Clovis,  117  and 
note. 

Armoricans  (Gallic  tribe),  iii,  487  and 
note ;  iv.,  112  note ,  117  note. 

Armour,  use  of,  iii.,  196. 

Arms,  Roman,  i.,  13  sq. ;  under  Hadrian, 

i.,  18 ;  stations  of,  xb. ;  under  Augus¬ 
tus,  79  sqq.,  133;  pay  of,  149  and 
note ;  attempted  reformation  of,  by 
Maorinus,  158;  recruited  from  the 
barbarians  by  Probus,  358;  under 
Constantine,  ii.,  190  eqq .;  state  of, 
under  Mauri oe,  v.,  68  sq. ;  discon¬ 
tent  of,  64. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  bis  theories,  vii.,  229 ; 
at  Zurich,  230 ;  at  Rome,  281  sqq. ; 
his  death,  232  and  note,  285;  plan 
of,  235  note . 

Arnulph,  Duke  of  Moravia,  vi,  148. 

Aroulph,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  vi.,  826 
note. 

Aromatics,  use  of,  i.,  60  and  note. 

Arpad,  King  of  the  Hungarians,  vi,  148 
note ,  145 ;  reign  of,  149  note. 

Arragon,  etymology  of  the  name,  i,  21 
note;  house  of,  acknowledged  in 
Greece,  vi.,  506 ;  kings  of,  bay  title 
of  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  vii., 
214. 

Arras  taken  by  the  Germans,  iii.,  285. 

Arreohis,  Duke  of  Beneventum,  subdued 
by  Charlemagne,  v.,  307. 

Arrian,  i.,  26  note ;  Periplus  of,  iv.,  397 
note ;  visit  of,  to  Colohos,  402. 

Arrius  Antoninus,  i.,  99. 

ArBaoes,  reigns  in  Western  Armenia, 
under  Aroadius,  iii.,  414;  royal 
house  of,  415  note. 

Arsaoes,  satrap,  ii.,  517  note. 

Arsaces  Tiranus,  King  of  Armenia,  char¬ 
acter,  ii.,  516;  treachery  of,  584; 
death,  iii.,  55. 

Arsaoides,  of  Armenia,  i.,  218,  220 ;  ii., 
517. 

Arsacius,  made  Archbishop  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  iii.,  400. 

Arseni tes,  schism  of,  vi.,  488  sq. 

Arsenins,  bishop,  ii.,  886  and  note; 
accompanied  Athanasius,  886. 

Arsenins,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople; 
crowns  Miohael  PaltBologus,  484 ; 
excommunicates  Miohael,  487 ;  ban¬ 
ishment  of,  488. 

Arsenins,  Patriarch  of  Nioe,  vi.,  479, 
484. 

Arsenins,  tutor  of  Aroadius,  iii.,  285  and 
note. 


Arsuf,  battle  of,  vi.,  866. 

Art,  attitude  of  the  Christians  towards, 

11.,  18. 

Artaban,  Armenian  prinee,  in  Africa, 
iv.,  418  and  note ;  oonspiree  against 
Justinian,  485  and  note;  replaoes 
Liberius  in  command,  488 ;  reduces 
Sicily,  439. 

Artaban,  King  of  Parthia,  i.,  212. 
Artabanus,  Armenian  prinoe,  at  court  of 
Leo  I.,  v.,  215. 

Artabazus,  Persian  in  service  of  Justinian, 

iv. ,  422  and  note. 

ArtasireB,  one  of  the  aesaasins  of  Goa¬ 
therds,  iv.,  419  note. 

Artasires,  successor  of  Chosroes,  iii., 
415 ;  deposed,  45. 

Artavasdes,  commander  of  Armenian 
army,  i.,  896. 

Artavasdes,  King  of  Armenia,  i.,  290 
note ,  294  note. 

Artavasdus,  Count  of  the  Opsikian  theme, 

v. ,  198  note ;  supports  images,  272. 
Artaxata,  Archbishop  of,  ii.,  239 ;  palace 

at,  iii.,  414. 

Artaxerxes  I.  (Ardeshlr)  restores  Persian 
monarchy,  i.,  212 ;  reign,  213  soq. ; 
declares  war  with  Borne,  225 ;  char¬ 
acter,  228;  laws  of,  revived  by 
Nu8hirvan,  iv.,  386. 

Artaxerxes  II.,  suoceeds  Sapor  in  Persia, 

111.,  58  note. 

Artemidorus  of  Ephesus,  i.,  84  ft* 
Artemita,  residence  of  Chosroes  IL, 

78  and  note ;  palace  of,  97  and  note. 
Artemius,  Duke  of  Egypt,  death,  IL,  448 
and  note. 

Artemius,  martyr,  Acts  of,  ii.,  824  note. 
Artemius,  see  Anastasias  H. 

Artemon,  followers  of,  ii.,  71. 

Arthur,  King,  iv.,  161  sqq. 

Artillery,  Roman,  i.,  16. 

Artogerassa,  siege  of,  iii.,  56  and  note. 
Artois,  Count  of,  storms  Maesoura,  vL, 
375. 

Aruspioes,  edict  of  Constantine  oopowh- 
ing,  ii.,  808  and  note. 

Arvandug,  pratorian  prefect,  trial  of,  iv., 
42  sqq. ;  exile,  45. 

Arzanene,  province  of,  oeded  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  i.,  404  and  note. 

Arean  Su,  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  IL,  661 
note. 

Arzema  (Azarmidocht),  Queen  of  Persia, 
v.,  480  and  note. 

Arzingan,  city  of,  taken  by  Timour,  vii., 

66. 

As,  Roman,  value  of,  hr.  476  note . 
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Asan,  Bulgarian  chief,  revolt  of,  vi.,  891 
sq.  and  note. 

Asartiaddon,  i.,  416  note. 

Asbad  the  Gepid,  iv.,  444. 

Asburg,  see  Asgard. 

Aaoalon,  v.,  469  note;  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  469 ;  battle  of  (a.d.  1099), 
vi.,  326 ;  oonqnest  of,  827  and  note ; 
dismantled  by  Saladin,  866;  de¬ 
stroyed,  868. 

Asoanias  (Lake),  vii.,  198  note. 

Atoansar  (Aksunkur),  governor  of  Aleppo, 

vi. ,  349. 

Asoellinns,  traveller,  his  journey  among 
the  Mongols,  vii.,  7  note. 

Asoetios,  Christian,  ii.,  40,  41 ;  iv.,  62 
eq. 

Asolepiades,  philosopher,  ii.,  498  note. 

Aselepiodatus,  general  of  Probus,  i.,  364, 
388. 

Asooli,  conquered  by  the  Normans,  vi., 
185  note . 

Asoonius  Pedianus,  iv.,  689  note . 

Asena,  see  Bertezena. 

Asfeudiar  (Persian  hero),  iii.,  84. 

Asfoeld,  plain  of,  v.,  6. 

As-gard,  residence  of  Odin,  260  and 
note . 

Aahik-pasha-zadi,  Ottoman  historian, 

vii. ,  63  note. 

Asia  Minor,  description  of,  L,  26 ;  given 
to  Theodosius,  iii.,  125 ;  settlement 
of  the  Goths  in,  135;  desolated  by  I 
Tribigild,  887 ;  security  of,  iv.,  270 
sq. ;  campaign  of  Chosroes  in,  v.,  77 
sq.;  conquered  by  the  Turks,  vii., 
27  sq. 

Asia,  tribute,  i.,  178 ;  ancient  revolutions 
of  211 ;  seven  churches  of,  ii.,  61 ; 
vii.,  28. 

Asiarch ,  ii.,  68  note. 

Asinine  Quadratus,  L,  278  note. 

As-of,  city  of,  see  As-gard. 

Asomaton,  fortress  at,  vii.,  171  and  note; 
description  and  dimensions  of  for¬ 
tress,  172,  173  and  note . 

Aspaouras,  King  of  the  Iberians,  iii,  66. 

Aspalathus,  i.,  421. 

Aspar,  Prince  of  Leaser  Scythia,  iv.,  222 

note. 

Aspar,  son  of  Ardaburins,  iii,  419 ;  op¬ 
poses  the  Vandals  in  Afrioa,  482; 
Marrian  in  the  servioe  of,  470; 
heresy  of,  iv.,  81  and  note ;  death 
of,  184. 

Asper ,  Turkish  ooin,  vii.,  80  and  note. 

Asprudus,  river,  i.,  408. 

Assassins  or  Is  medians,  Sheik  of,  vi, 
866  and  note;  extirpation  of,  vii, 
18  sq.  and  notes. 


Assem annus,  Joseph  Simon,  aooount  of, 

v. ,  166  note ;  vii.,  119  note. 

Assemblies  of  the  people,  i,  74  and  note ; 

legislative,  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain, 
iv.,  152  sq. 

Assessors,  iv.,  589. 

Assise  of  Jerusalem,  vi.,  829  sqq. ;  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Peloponnesus,  488 
note. 

Assyria,  Roman  provinoe  of,  i,  7,  8 ;  de¬ 
scribed,  ii.,  522  and  notes ;  revenue, 
628  and  note ;  invasion  of  Julian, 
523  sqq. ;  Persian  provinoe,  iv.,  885 ; 
conquered  by  Omar,  v.,  484. 

Asta,  in  Liguria,  retreat  of  Honoriua,  iii., 
266  and  note. 

Astarte,  image  of,  brought  to  Rome,  L,159. 

Asterius,  St.,  of  Amasea,  on  execution  of 
Tatian,  iii.,  231  note ;  on  exile  of 
Abundantius,  883  note;  Count  As¬ 
terius  marches  against  the  Vandals, 
iii.,  428. 

Asti,  citizens  of,  defeated  by  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat,  vi.,  401  note;  see 
Asta. 

Astingi,  ii.,  229. 

Astolphus,  King  of  the  Lombards,  takes 
Ravenna,  v.,  284;  besieges  Rome, 
285 ;  defeat  of,  tb. 

Astorga,  sacked  by  Theodorio,  iv.,  18. 

Astra  can,  Kingdom  of,  invaded  by  Mon¬ 
gols,  vii.,  16 ;  city  of,  destroyed  by 
Timour,  78. 

Astrology,  belief  in,  among  the  Romans, 
iii.,  318. 

Astronomical  Tables  of  Samarcand 
[Gurganian],  vii.,  46  note. 

Astronomy,  science  of,  cultivated  at 
Babylon,  v.,  849 ;  by  the  Saracens, 

vi. ,  32  sq. 

Asturians,  i.,  21. 

Asturias,  gold  of,  i.,  174;  survival  of 
Gothic  kingdom  in,  v.,  609  and 
note. 

Astytsion,  castle  of,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scamander,  vi.,  482  note. 

Atabeks  (atabegs),  vi.,  268  and  note ;  of 
Syria,  348  and  note. 

Atelkuzu,  Patzinaks  driven  out  of,  vi., 
248  note. 

Athalaric,  grandson  of  Theodorio,  in¬ 
herits  Italy,  iv.,  217 ;  education  of, 
322 ;  death,  828. 

Athanagild,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  iv., 
99  note. 

Athanaric,  judge  of  the  Visigoths,  iii., 
61  and  note;  war  with  Valens,  64 
sqq. ;  peace  with  Valens,  64;  de¬ 
feated  by  Huns,  97;  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  182  and  note;  death,  188; 
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his  persecution  of  the  Christian 
Goths,  iv.,  88. 

Athanasius  of  Mount  Athos,  v.,  226 
note. 

Athanasius,  Patriaroh  of  Constantinople, 
vi.,  609  sq. 

Athanasius,  Praetorian  Praafeot  of  Afrioa, 
iv.,  418  note. 

Athanasius,  St.,  ii.,  844;  supports  Nicene 
doctrine,  869 ;  opposes  Arianism, 
870 ;  banished  by  Constantine,  878 ; 
character  and  adventures,  383  sqq. ; 
Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  384 ; 
banishment,  888 ;  restored  by  Con¬ 
stantine  II.,  id. ;  second  exile,  ib. ; 
restoration  by  Constans,  391 ;  third 
expulsion,  897;  retreat,  400;  re¬ 
turns  to  Alexandria,  499 ;  persecuted 
by  Julian,  601 ;  restored  by  Jovian, 
iii.,  3  and  note ;  death,  27;  intro¬ 
duced  monastioism  at  Rome,  iv.,  66, 
66  and  note ;  Festal  Letters  of,  66 
note ;  Life  of  St.  Antony,  67  note ; 
creed  of,  96  and  note. 

Athaulf,  see  Adolf  us. 

Atheism,  Christians  aooused  of,  ii.,  82. 

Athelstan,  oonquers  Cornwall,  iv.,  161 
note. 

Athenais,  see  Eudooia. 

Athens,  resort  of  students,  i.,  33 ;  popula¬ 
tion  of,  36  and  note ;  school  of  the 
Antonines  at,  62  note ;  sack  of,  by 
the  Goths,  286;  walls  restored,  id. 
notef  289 ;  fleet  of,  472  note ;  Church 
of,  ii.,  61  note;  Julian  at,  270; 
favoured  by  Julian,  462 ;  taken  by 
Alario,  iii.,  266;  walls  of,  restored 
by  Justinian,  iv.,  269 ;  schools  of, 
279 ;  library  of  Hadrian  at,  281 ; 
supposed  visit  of  Roman  deputies 
to,  474  and  note ;  marriage  laws 
of,  618 ;  law  of  inheritance  at,  618 
note;  law  of  testaments  at,  620; 
revolution  of,  under  the  Franks, 
vi.,  604  sq. ;  dukes  of,  606 ;  state  of, 
606  sq. ;  taken  by  Turks,  606 ;  cir¬ 
cumnavigation  of,  vii.,  139  and  note. 

Athos  (Mount),  Gothio  fleet  at,  i.,  810 ; 
Great  Laura  founded  by  Athanasius 
on,  v.,  226  note;  opinion  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  monks  of,  vi.,  629  sq. ; 
manuscripts  in  monasteries  of,  vii., 
134  note. 

Athribis,  bishopric  of,  v.,  188  note. 

Atlas,  Mount,  i.,  28  and  note. 

Atmeidan,  see  Hippodrome. 

Atropatene,  provinoe,  i.,  406;  ii.,  240; 
vi.,  242,  and  see  Aderbijan. 

Atslx,  Shah  of  Carizme,  vii.,  8  note. 

Atsls,  the  Cariamian,  lieutenant  of  Malek 


Shah,  vi.,  267  sqq. ;  takes  Jerusalem, 
a.d.  1070,  268  note. 

Attacotti,  Caledonian  tribe  of,  iiL,  46  and 
note . 

Attains,  Count  of  Autun,  iv.,  146  note, 
147. 

Attains,  Prefect  of  Rome,  made  emperor, 
iii.,  386 ;  reign,  336,  387 ;  Arran 
baptism  of,  336  note  ;  deposed,  838  ; 
at  wedding  of  Adolphus,  864 ;  am¬ 
bassador,  362 ;  banishment,  864. 

Attica,  territory  of,  wasted  by  Alario,  iiL, 
266. 

Attious,  successor  of  Chrysostom,  IiL, 
402  note  ;  v.,  118  note. 

Attila  (Etzel),  King  of  the  Huns,  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  iii.,  442  sqq. ;  puts  his 
brother  Bleda  to  death,  444 ;  ac¬ 
quires  Scythia  and  Germany,  446 
sq. ;  invades  Persia,  446 ;  invades 
the  Eastern  Empire,  448  sqq. ;  de¬ 
feats  the  Romans,  on  the  Utus,  at 
Maroianopolis  and  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  449;  ravages  Europe, 
ib.  sq. ;  peaoe  with  Theodosius,  455 
sq. ;  his  embassies  to  Constantinople, 
468  sq. ;  his  village  and  negotiations 
with  the  Romans  described,  462 
sqq. ;  receives  Maximin,  464 ;  royal 
feast  of,  466  sq. ;  conspiracy  of  the 
Romans  against,  467 ;  sends  am¬ 
bassadors  to  Theodosius,  468 ; 
threatens  both  empires,  471 ;  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  son  of  Clodion,  481 ; 
invades  Ganl,  488 ;  crosses  the 
Rhine,  483;  besieges  Orleans,  484; 
defeated  on  the  Catalaunian  fields, 
488  sqq. ;  invades  Italy,  498 ;  de¬ 
stroys  Aquileia,  494 ;  makes  peace 
with  Valentinian,  498  sq. ;  marriage 
and  death,  600 ;  funeral,  601 ;  empire 
of,  dismembered,  ib.  sq. 

Attitianus,  i.,  829  note. 

Attok,  on  the  Indus,  viL,  68. 

Attuarii  (tribe  of  Franks),  ii,  429. 

Atyras,  river,  iv.,  466;  fortress  of,  ib. 
note. 

AtyB  and  Cybele,  story  of,  ii.,  461. 

Auchenii,  family  of,  iii.,  807  note. 

Auctions,  tax  on,  i.,  176. 

Audax,  friend  of  Sidonius,  iv.,  60  note. 

Audefleda,  sister  of  Clovis,  iv.,  B21  note. 

Audians,  sect  of  the,  iii.,  160;  v.,  119. 

Audoin,  King  of  the  Lombards,  iv.,  441 
and  note ;  v„  6. 

Augsburg,  battle  of,  vi.,  148. 

Augurs,  iii.,  199  and  note. 

Augustal  PnBfeot  of  Egypt,  iL,  180. 

Augustin,  St.,  a  Maniohsan,  iL,  16  note ; 
teacher  of  rhetorio  in  Milan,  iii.. 
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169;  De  Civitate  Dei  of,  222  note, 
841  and  note;  on  the  defeat  of 
Badagaisus,  280  t q. ;  approves  the 
persecution  of  the  Donatists,  427 
and  notes ,  428  note ;  letter  to  Count 
Bonifaoe,  id.  note ;  death,  480 ; 
writings,  481  and  note ;  his  ignor¬ 
ance  of  Creek,  id.  note;  canoniza¬ 
tion,  id.  note;  relios  of,  carried  to 
Sardinia,  iv.,  808  note. 

Aogustina,  daughter  of  Heraolius,  v., 
185  note. 

Augustulus  (Romulus),  emperor  of  the 
West,  iv.,  52;  banished  to  the 
Lucullan  villa,  56. 

Augustus,  moderation  of,  i.,  2 ;  .testa¬ 
ment  of,  3 ;  policy,  9 ;  buildings  of, 
48  and  note;  after  the  battle  of 
Aotium,  65 ;  reforms  the  senate, 
66 ;  made  emperor,  67  ;  administra¬ 
tion  and  policy,  68  sqq .,  79  and 
note;  worship  paid  to,  76  note; 
breviarium  or  register,  178  and 
note;  taxes,  175;  at  Jerusalem, 

11.,  4;  in  Julian's  Ccesars ,  506; 
temperance,  iii.,  821  and  note ; 
makes  the  harbour  at  Classis,  273 ; 
undermines  the  power  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  iv.,  477 ;  modesty  of, 

v.,  880. 

Augustus,  title,  i.,  77  and  note;  three 
Augusti,  457  and  note. 

Auranitis,  iv.,  390  note. 

Aurasius,  Mount,  citadel  of,  iv.,  818  sq. 
and  note ,  416. 

Aurelian,  consul,  sentences  Butropius, 

111.,  391. 

Aurelian,  Emperor,  succeeds,  i.,  812; 
origin  and  reign,  813  sqq. ;  cedes 
Daoia  to  the  Goths,  defeats  the 
Alemanui,  819 ;  superstition  of, 
321 ;  fortifies  Rome,  322  ;  defeats 
Tetrious,  824  ;  captures  Palmyra  and 
Zenobia,  880  ;  defeats  Firmus,  838  ; 
triumph  of,  333 ;  magnificence  aud 
superstition,  336 ;  cruelty,  389 ; 
death,  340;  wore  the  diadem,  841 
note ;  oonduot  to  the  Christians,  ii., 
123. 

Aurelius,  Litua,  i.,  391  note. 

Aurelius,  see  Antoninus,  M.  Aur. 

Aureolus,  emperor,  i.,  296;  invades 
Italy,  304,  305 ;  death,  807  and 
note. 

Aureus  (ooin),  ii.,  207  note. 

Auri  Oblatio ,  ii.,  212  note. 

Aurum  oblaticium ,  i.,  458  note. 

Aurungzebe,  Great  Mogul,  camp  of,  iii., 
462  note;  vii.,  16. 

Auruss  (Urns)  Khan,  vii.,  50. 


Ausonius,  ii.,  171  note ,  172  note ;  iii., 

87  note;  tutor  of  Gratian,  141 
note ;  consul,  %b.  note ;  letters  to 
Paulinus,  848  note. 

Auspices,  i.,  69  note . 

Autenti,  battle  of,  iv.,  417  note. 

Auth&ris,  son  of  Clepho,  v.,  15. 
Autonomus,  St.,  church  of,  Emperor 
Maurice  at,  v.,  66  and  note. 

Antun,  vineyards  of,  i.,  57  note;  siege 
of,  325  and  note;  rebuilt  by  Con¬ 
stantine,  391  note ;  college  of 
rhetorio  at,  428 ;  visit  of  Constan¬ 
tine  to,  444  and  note;  capital  of 
the  JSdui,  ii.,  209  and  note ;  school 
of,  iv.t  107. 

Auvergne,  province  of,  opposes  Eurio, 

iv. ,  41 ;  oeded  to  the  Visigoths,  50 ; 
oppressed  by  Eurio,  108 ;  conquered 
by  Theodorio,  son  of  Clovis,  144; 
description  of,  id.  sq. ;  counts  of, 

vi. ,  274  and  note. 

Auxentius,  Mount,  v.,  214  note. 
Auxiliaries,  i.,  16  ;  Barbarian  auxiliaries 

under  Constantine,  ii.,  192;  Ner- 
vian,  iii.,  247 ;  Barbarian  auxiliaries 
employed  by  Majorian,  iv.,  28 ; 
British,  levied  by  Anthemius  to  de¬ 
fend  Gaul,  42. 

Auximum,  see  Osimo. 

Avars,  subdued  by  the  Turks,  iv.,  877 
•  sq. ;  embassy  to  Justinian,  878 ; 
conquests  of,  379  ;  embassy  to  Justin 

11.,  v.,  3  ;  alliance  with  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  5,  6 ;  defeat  the  Gepide,  6 
sq. ;  dominions  of ,  57  sqq. ;  wars 
of,  with  Maurice,  61  sqq. ;  attack 
Heraolius,  80  ;  Heraolius  treats  with, 
84  ;  attack  Constantinople,  91  sqq. ; 
defeat,  93 ;  subdued  by  Charlemagne, 
308. 

Averaus,  lake,  iii.,  314  note. 

Averroes,  Arabian  philosopher,  vi.,  85 
note. 

Aversa,  town  of,  foundation  of,  vi.,  188 ; 

county  of,  188  note. 

Avicenna,  Arabian  physician,  vi.,  38. 
Avienus,  Rufus,  translator  of  DionyBius, 

v. ,  458  note. 

Avienus,  senator,  hiB  embassy  to  Attila, 

111.,  498  ;  portrait  of,  %b.  note. 
Avignon,  flight  of  Gundobald  to,  iv., 

120;  translation  of  Holy  See  to, 

vii. ,  254  sqq. ;  Petrarch  at,  266 ; 
the  “  Mystic  Babylon,"  Petrarch  on, 
291 ;  Urban  V.  returns  from,  292. 

Avitus,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  epistles  of,  iv., 

88  note ;  letter  to  Clovis,  115  note ; 
at  conference  of  Lyons,  119  and 
note. 
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A vitus,  senator,  minister  of  Aetius,  iii., 
477  note;  preceptor  of  Theodorio 
II.,  ib.  note ;  ambassador  to  Theo¬ 
dorio,  486 ;  commands  in  Gaol,  iv., 
8 ;  character  and  reign,  ib.  sqq. ; 
estate  of,  in  Gaol,  8 ;  visits  Tneo- 
doric,  9 ;  made  emperor,  10 ;  con¬ 
sent  of  Mercian  doubtful,  ib.  note  ; 
panegyric  of,  by  Sidonius,  15 ; 
deposed  by  Rioimer,  15 ;  Bishop  of 
Placentia,  ib. ;  flight  and  death,  ib. 
and  note ;  burial  at  Brivas,  16. 

Awsites,  Arabian  tribe  of,  adopt  religion 
of  Mahomet,  ▼.,  880. 

Axuch,  a  Turkish  slave,  v.,  248,  245. 

Axum,  inscription  of  a  king  of,  iv.,  248 
note ;  village  of,  418  and  note ;  de¬ 
serted,  v.,  177. 

Axumites,  see  Abyssinia  ns. 

Ayesha,  wife  of  Mahomet,  v.,  899 ; 
daughter  of  Abubekr,  408;  enemy 
of  Ali,  407 ;  flight  of,  with  Talha 
and  Zobeir,  411 ;  present  at  the 
battle  of  Bassora,  412. 

Ayoubites  (Kurds),  vi.,  353  note . 

Ayub,  father  of  Saladin,  vi.,  864. 

Azan,  King  of  Bulgaria,  vi.,  462  and 
note;  peace  with  Eastern  empire, 
453  note . 

Azimus,  or  Azimuntiam,  city  of,  opposes 
the  Huns,  iii.,  456  and  467 ;  its 
position  in  Thrace,  466  note ;  privi¬ 
leges  of,  v.,  62  note . 

Azoph,  see  Tana. 

Azymites,  sect  of,  vii.,  142. 

Azyms,  debate  concerning  the,  vi.,  888. 

Azzadin  (Izz-ad-Din),  Sultan  of  Ioonium, 
flies  to  Constantinople,  vii.,  16; 
taken  by  the  Tartars,  22. 

Azzo,  Marquis  of  Lombardy,  vi.,  *201 
note. 

Baalbbo,  see  Heliopolis. 

Baanes,  Paulioian  teacher,  vi.,  117  note. 

Bibag,  Prince  of  Penis,  i.,  218  note. 

Babain,  battle  of,  vi.,  851. 

Babar,  introduces  guns  in  Upper  India, 
vi.,  235  note ;  descent  of,  vii.,  74  note. 

Babeo,  father  of  Artaxerxes,  i.,  218  note. 

Babegan,  surname  of  Artaxerxes,  i.,  218 
note. 

Babolinus,  St.,  life  of,  i.,  884  note. 

Babylas,  St.,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  ii.,  493 
and  note,  494. 

Babylon,  name  applied  to  Borne,  ii.,  227  ; 
circumference  of,  160  note;  made 
into  a  royal  park,  528;  licentious¬ 
ness  at,  527  note. 

Baochanals,  ii.,  65  and  note. 

Bacchus,  St.,  account  of,  v.,  66  note. 


Bacon,  Friar,  on  Greek  fire,  vi.,  18  note . 

Bacon,  public  distribution  of,  at  Borne, 
iii.,  320. 

Bactriana,  Greek  kingB  of,  iii.,  91  note  ; 
Greeks  of,  iv.,  880  note;  vizier  of, 
appointed  by  Ghosroes,  386. 

Baourius,  Iberian  prince,  ii.,  882  note; 
at  the  battle  of  HadrianopLe,  iii., 
117  ;  fights  for  Theodosius,  192. 

Badaverd,  chamber  of  Chosroes,  v.,  79. 

Bader,  village  of,  iv.,  268  note. 

Badoeri,  Dukes  of  Venice,  v.,  16  note . 

Baduarius,  superintendent  of  the  palaoa, 
v.,  16  ;  family  of,  ib.  note. 

Baduila,  name  of  Totila,  q.v. 

Batten,  province,  of  Spain,  i.,  21 ;  81- 
lingi  in,  iii.,  866;  sea  ooast  of, 
subdued  by  the  Saraoens,  v.,  607. 

Bagai,  battle  of,  ii.,  412. 

Bagaudcs ,  i.,  883  and  note;  iii.,  288 
note ;  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  607  note  ; 
allies  of  Majorian,  iv.,  24. 

Bagavan,  Mount,  L,  896. 

Bagdad,  founded,  vi.,  24 ;  etymology  of 
the  name,  ib.  note  ;  college  at,  29  ; 
disorders  of  Turkish  guards  at,  60 ; 
Greeks  retreat  from,  63;  Togrul 
Beg  at,  248 ;  Malek  Shah  at,  267 ; 
taken  by  Mongols,  vii.,  14;  Hoht- 
gou  at,  23 ;  pyramid  of  Timour  at, 
60. 

Baghisian,  commander  of  Antioch,  vi., 
811. 

Bagras,  tower  of,  near  Antioch,  vL,  811 
note. 

Baharites,  Mamaluke  dynasty,  vi.,  862 
note ,  377  note. 

Bahrain,  see  Vahranes. 

Bahrein,  district  of,  v.,  885;  Oanna- 
thians  in,  vi.,  52. 

Baise,  springs  of,  iv.,  206. 

Baian,  chagan  of  the  Avan,  account  of, 
v.,  57  ;  wars  of,  67  sqq. ;  empire  of, 
60 ;  war  with  Maurice,  61  sqq.  ; 
threatens  Constantinople,  68. 

Baikal,  Lake,  iii.,  86. 

Bailly,  M.,  system  of,  iv.,  197  note. 

Bajazet  I.,  Sultan  (Ilderim),  vii.,  85  sqq . ; 
surname,  ib.  note;  conquests,  86 
sqq. ;  morals  and  manners  at  court 
of,  ib.  note ;  wins  the  battle  of  Nieo- 
polis,  87  ;  takes  the  French  princes 
prisoner,  40;  threatens  Constanti¬ 
nople,  42 ;  reoeives  tribute,  ib. ; 
builds  mosque  at  Constantinople, 
ib. ;  sends  embassy  to  Timour,  66 ; 
letters  of,  to  Timour,  66 ;  their 
genuineness  questioned,  i6.  note; 
defeated  at  Angora,  61  eq.;  his 
captivity,  63  sqq. ;  death,  67. 
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Bajaset  IL,  Saltan,  vii.,  184  note . 

Bajazet,  vizir  of  Mahomet  I.,  vii.,  77. 

Balash,  iv.,  275  note, 

Balbatus,  see  Valebathus. 

Balbinas  [D.  Oaelias  Calvins],  i.f  195  and 
note;  reigns  with  Maximus,  %b.  eqq. ; 
death,  208. 

Balbns,  ComeliuB,  i.,  195  note, 

Baloh,  in  Khoras&n,  i.,  213 ;  missionaries 
of,  v.,  159 ;  subdued  by  the  Moslems, 
437 ;  taken  by  Zingis  Khan,  vii.,  9. 

Baldns  on  treason,  iii.,  886  note, 

Baldwin  [1.],  Count  of  Flanders,  vi.,  387 
note ;  in  fourth  crusade,  395 ;  char¬ 
acter  of,  432 ;  Emperor  of  the  East, 
433 ;  capture,  443  ;  death,  444  and 
note, 

Baldwin  II.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 

vi. ,  449  eqq, ;  marriage,  452 ;  sells 
holy  relics  of  Constantinople,  456, 
461. 

Baldwin,  hermit,  pretender  to  the  empire 
of  Constantinople,  vi.,  444. 

Baldwin  I.  (of  Jerusalem),  brother  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  vi.,  289;  re¬ 
proves  Robert  of  Paris,  302  ;  founds 
principality  of  Edessa,  310  and  note ; 
King  of  Jerusalem,  857. 

Baldwin  II.  (of  Jerusalem),  vi.,  357. 

Baldwin  III.  (of  Jerusalem),  vi.,  357. 

Baldwin  IV.  (of  Jerusalem),  vi.,  357. 

Baldwin  V.  (of  Jerusalem),  vi.,  857. 

Balearic  Islands,  i.,  29. 

Baliols,  origin  of  the,  vi.,  248  note, 

Balista,  Emperor,  i.,  296. 

Batista  or  crossbow,  iv.,  837. 

Ballot,  secret,  at  Rome,  iv.,  477. 

Baltha  Ogli,  admiral  of  Mahomet  II., 

vii. ,  191  eq, 

Balti  or  Baltha,  family  of  Marie,  iii., 
254  and  note, 

Baltic  Sea,  i.,  281  note;  how  known  to 
the  Romans,  iii.,  40  note, 

Baluze,  Stephen,  his  edition  of  Lives  of 
the  Avignon  Popes,  vii.,  254  note; 
defends  Charles  V.  of  France,  296 
note, 

Banohor,  Monastery  of,  iv.,  67. 

Bandalarios  or  standard-bearer,  iv.,  335 
note, 

Bandereei ,  heads  of  military  oompanies, 
vii.,  304  note. 

Baptism,  ancient  practice  and  theory  of, 
iL,  329  and  note ;  opinion  of  Fathers 
oonoeming  deathbed  baptism,  «5. 

Baradeus,  James,  monk,  founder  of  the 
Jacobites,  v.,  164;  history  of,  ib. 
note. 

Baratier,  his  translation  of  the  Itinerary 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  vi.,  78  note. 


Barbalissus,  Persian  host  cross  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  at,  iv.,  394. 

Barbarians,  conversion  of,  iv.,  81  eqq. ; 
motives  for  their  faith,  83  eq. ; 
effects  of  conversion,  85  eqq. ;  in¬ 
volved  in  Arian  heresy,  87  eq. ;  laws 
of  the,  131  eqq. ;  division  of  lands 
by,  188  eq.  and  note. 

Barbaro,  Nioold,  vii.,  185  note. 

Barbary,  suppression  of  Christianity  in 
v.,  521. 

Barbatio,  general,  it.,  268 ;  marches 
against  the  Alamanni,  294. 

Barbyses,  river,  vi.,  299  note. 

Baroa,  Saracen  conquest  of,  v.,  489  note. 

Barcelona  taken  by  Adolphus,  iii.,  866 ; 
residence  of  the  Frenoh  Governor, 
v.,  307  ;  Saracens  at,  510. 

Barohochebas,  ii.,  78  and  note. 

Barclay,  apologist  of  the  Quakers,  ii.,  40 
note. 

Bardanes,  rebel,  prophecy  of,  v.,  206. 

Bardanes,  suraamed  Philippicus,  made 
emperor,  v.,  195 ;  restores  Mono- 
theletism,  195  note. 

Bardas  Phocas,  supports  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  v.,  224  note ;  cam¬ 
paign  in  Asia,  230  and  note. 

Bardas  Scleras,  general,  campaign  of, 
in  Asia,  v.,  230  and  note ;  vi,  166 
note. 

Bardas,  unde  of  Michael  III.,  v.,  217 ; 
patron  of  Phoiius,  vi.,  884  and  note. 

Bardesanes,  ii.,  69  note ;  converts  Edessa, 
v.,  264  note. 

Bards,  Welsh,  iv.,  162  note ,  167  eq. 

Bargeus,  dissertation  on  the  edifices  of 
Rome,  iii.,  844  note. 

Bargus,  favourite  of  Timasius,  iii,  384. 

Bar-Hebrfeus,  see  Abulph&ragius. 

Bari,  colony  of  Saracens  at,  vi.,  175; 
taken  by  the  Emperor  Lewis  IL,  ib.  ; 
won  by  the  Greeks,  176;  blockade 
of,  by  Robert  Guiscard,  195 ;  be¬ 
sieged  by  Patoologus,  223. 

Barid,  horse  of  Chosroes,  v.,  78. 

Barkok,  Circassian  (Mamaluke),  vii,  57 
note. 

Barl&am  and  Josaphat,  story  of,  v.,  266 
note. 

Barlaam,  Calabrian  monk,  vi.,  580  and 
note  eq. ;  embassy,  vii,  88 ;  learn¬ 
ing,  123  eq. ;  Bishop  of  Calabria, 
124  and  note. 

Barlass,  family  of  Timur,  vii,  45,  46 
note. 

Barletius  Marines,  Albanian  history  of, 
vii,  156  note. 

Barmecides,  extirpation  of,  vi,  36  and 
note. 
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Barnabas,  Epistle  of,  ii.,  25  note ;  Gospel 
of,  v.,  864  note. 

Baroncelli,  tribune,  vii.,  287,  289. 

Baronins,  ii.,  844  note ;  on  the  Donatists, 

*  iii.,  428  note ;  on  seoret  history  of 

*■  Procopius,  iv.,  225  note ;  Annals  of, 

*  85  note ,  89  note ;  on  the  excom¬ 
munication  of  Leo  IIL,  274;  his 
division  of  the  Bomans,  vii.,  229 

rjr^note ;  on  Arnold  of  Brescia,  281  note. 

Barsumas  at  the  second  council  of 
Ephesus,  v.,  130  sq. 

Bartholemy,  Abbd,  vii.,  382  note . 

Barthius,  commentator  of  Glaudian,  iii., 
380  note. 

Bartholdus  de  Roma,  vii.,  298  note. 

Bartholemy  a  Neocastro,  Sicilian  his¬ 
torian,  vi.,  499  note. 

Bartholemy,  Peter,  see  Peter  Bartholemy. 

Bartolus,  the  civilian,  on  treason,  iii.,  886 
note ;  pensioner  of  Charles  the 
Fourth,  v.,  380. 

Basio  and  Cursio,  see  Basioh. 

Basioh  and  Cursioh,  commanders  of 
Huns  in  Persia,  iii.,  447  and  note. 

Basil  1.  (the  Macedonian),  reign,  v.,  215 
sqq. ;  family  of,  215 ;  avarice  of, 
vi.,  78;  defeated  Chrysocheir,  125; 
alliance  with  Lewis  II.,  175 ;  re¬ 
stores  the  patriarch  Ignatius,  884. 

Basil  IL,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  v., 
225 ;  reign,  229 ;  conquers  Bul¬ 
garians,  281 ;  death,  231 ;  called  the 
“  Bulgar-slayer,”  id.,  vi.,  142  and 
note. 

Basil,  Archbishop  of  Caasarea,  ii.,  508 
note ;  canonical  epistles  of,  844  note ; 
on  Arintheus,  iii.,  16  note ;  trans¬ 
actions  with  Valens,  28  and  note; 
aooount  of,  151  sq . ;  founds  monas¬ 
tery  of  Pontus,  iv.,  66  and  note ;  op¬ 
poses  Apollinaris,  v.,  118 ;  canons 
of,  concerning  soldiers,  vi.,  100. 

Basil  Bojannes  (Catepan),  vi.,  182  note. 

Basil  (Chamberlain),  assaulted  by  Theo- 
phano,  v.,  228  note ;  aooount  of,  229 
note ;  banished,  230  note. 

Basil  Mesardonites  (Catepan),  vi.,  182 
note. 

Basil,  St.,  Calabrian  monks  of,  vii.,  123 
and  note. 

Basil  the  monk,  burnt  at  Constantinople, 
vi.,  128  and  note. 

Basil,  city  of,  vii.,  105  note. 

Basilacius,  Roman  general,  rebellion  of, 
v.,  240  ;  vi.,  250. 

Basileopator,  title  of,  first  introduced,  v., 
220  note ;  vi.,  85  note. 

BasUeus,  title  of  Asiatio  sovereigns,  i., 
411 ;  imperial  title  used  by  Gelimer, 


iv. ,  290  note ;  title  of  Charlemagne, 

v. ,  315. 

BasiUcs ,  code,  v.,  219 ;  vi.,  66  and  note, 
110. 

Basilides,  Abyssinian  Emperor,  expels 
the  Jesuits,  v.,  179. 

Basilides,  the  Gnostic,  v.,  110. 

Basilidians,  gnostic  sect,  ii.,  16. 

Basilike  Therma,  battle  of,  v.,  230  note. 

Basilina,  mother  of  Julian,  ii.,  262  note  ; 
iii.,  12  note. 

Basiliscus,  brother  of  the  Empress  Ye* 
rena,  commands  expedition  against 
Vandals,  iv.,  39,  291 ;  defeated  by 
Genserio,  40;  flight  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  id. ;  Emperor,  185. 

Basilius,  consul,  iv.,  59  note,  286  note. 

Basilius,  accuser  of  Boethius,  iv.,  214 
note. 

Basilius,  a  senator,  ambassador  to  Alarie, 
iii.,  828,  498  ;  portrait  of,  id.  note  ; 
friend  of  Sidonius,  iv.,  69  and  note  ; 
condemned  by  Pope  Symmaehns, 
69  note. 

Basina,  Queen  of  the  Thuringians,  marries 
Childeric,  iv.,  108  and  note. 

Baenage,  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  v., 
119  note,  121  note;  on  images,  v., 
264  note. 

Basra,  ii.,  622  and  note;  eee  Beseem 
and  Bussorah. 

Bassi,  family  of  the,  iii.,  206. 

BasBianus  (Cesar),  i.,  482  note,  464. 

Bassianus,  name  of  Caraealla,  L,  189 
note. 

Bassianus,  name  of  Elagabalus,  1.,  164. 

Bassora,  Christians  of  81  John  at, 

358;  Arabian  insurgents  at,  410; 
rebels  defeated  by  Ali  at,  412  ;  battle 
called  Day  of  the  Carnet  id. ;  foun¬ 
dation  of,  482  and  note ;  pillaged  by 
the  Carmathians,  vi.,  52 ;  see  Beam 
and  Bussorah. 

Baa  tarn  ae,  i.,  268  and  note;  in  Thrace, 
858 ;  colonies  of,  in  Gaul,  891 ;  mss- 
sacred  by  Stilioho,  iii.,  289. 

Batavian  horseguards,  i.,  112  note . 

Batavians,  i.,  251 ;  defeated  by  Probns, 
354  ;  island  of  the,  ii.,  290;  iv^ 
109. 

Batavian  auxiliaries,  it,  421  and  note; 
mutiny  of,  iii.,  5 ;  degradation  of, 
84  ;  in  Britain,  47. 

Bath  (Aquas  Solis),  Roman  colony,  L, 
40  note. 

Baths,  public,  at  Rome,  iii.,  821  sq. 

Baton,  near  Hierapolis,  Julian  at,  iL, 
614  and  note. 

Batoir,  fortress  of,  taken  by  Tixnour, 
vii.,  68. 
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Battle,  trial  by,  vi.,  483  note . 

Bata,  Khan  of  Kipohak,  vii.,  11  note; 
expedition  and  viotories  of,  15  sq. ; 
retreats  from  the  Danube  to  Serai, 
18  and  note ;  death  of,  22 ;  oonquers 
tribes  of  the  Western  Kipohak,  50 
note . 

Ban  or  Pabau,  monastery  of,  iv.,  65 
note . 

Bauto,  general  of  the  Franks,  father  of 
the  Empress  Eudoxia,  iii.,  235  and 
note. 

Baax,  James  de,  titular  Emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  vi.,  462  note. 

Baux  (near  Arles),  lords  of,  iii.,  254  note. 

Bavares,  i.,  891  note . 

Bavaria,  dukes  of,  v.,  308. 

Bavarians,  revolt  of,  from  the  Huns, 
iii.,  441 ;  institutions  of,  adopted  by 
the  Merovingians,  iv.,  182;  under 
Charlemagne,  v.,  308. 

Bayer,  Theophilus  Siegfried,  on  the 
Russians,  vi.,  153  note. 

Bayle,  ii.,  313  note ;  on  oomets,  iv.,  468 
and  note ;  on  Gregory  L,  v.,  34  note ; 
his  “  wicked  wit,”  vii.,  229  note ;  on 
Abelard,  ib. 

Beaoons,  extinguished  by  Mioiual  IIL, 

v. ,  213  and  note;  vi.,  97  and  note; 
stations  of  the,  ib. 

Bears  of  Valentin ian,  iii.,  21. 

Beatrice,  daughter  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 

vi. ,  496. 

Beaufort,  on  Roman  law,  iv.,  537  note. 

Beaune,  wine  of,  vii.,  292  note. 

Beauplan,  de,  French  engineer,  vi.,  159 
note. 

BeauBobre,  ii.,  15  note;  on  Christian 
idolatry,  iii.,  225  note ;  v.,  104  note ; 
on  images,  266  note. 

Beauvais,  i.,  390. 

Backet,  Thomas,  ii.,  110  note. 

Bede,  the  Venerable,  iii,  44 ;  iv.,  155, 158 
note;  date  of  his  death,  vii.,  330 
note. 

Beder  [Bedr].  battle  of,  v.,  385  and  note. 

Bederiana,  district  of,  iv.,  219. 

Bedo weens,  description  of,  v.,  886  sqq. ; 
incorrect  form  of  name,  ib.  note. 

Beehives,  construction  of,  vi.,  29  and 
note.  I 

Beg,  Turkish  word  meaning  lord  or 
prinoe,  vii.,  45  note. 

Beglerbegs,  name  of  Ottoman  generals, 

vii. ,  152. 

Bela  (Alexius),  Hungarian  prince,  v.,  247. 

Bela  IV.,  King  of  Hungary,  notary  of, 
writes  Chronicle,  vi.,  148  note ;  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Mongols,  vii.,  17. 

Belenus,  tutelary  deity,  L,  199  and  note. 
vol.  vn.— 25 


Belas  (Balis)  on  the  Euphrates,  v.,  833 
and  note. 

Belfry  (Belfridus),  war  engine,  vi.,  806 
ana  note. 

Belgis,  i.,  22. 

Belgio  Gaul,  i.,  22. 

Belgrade  or  Singidunum,  iv.,  200  and 
note;  destroyed  by  the  Avars,  v., 
60  and  note ;  besieged  by  Charles 
of  Anjou,  vi.,  497 ;  withstands 
Amurath,  vii.,  144;  besieged  by 
Mahomet  II.,  155. 

Belisarius,  quells  Nika  riot,  iv.,  241; 
birth,  education,  campaigns  in 
Afriaa,  292 ;  Persian  campaigns,  ib. 
and  note  ;  in  Africa,  299  sqq. ;  takes 
Carthage,  303 ;  fortifies  it,  805 ; 
at  Hippo  Regius,  308 ;  invades 
Italy,  329  sq. ;  enters  Rome,  333 ; 
valour  of,  335;  defends  Rome,  ib. 
sq. ;  epistles  to  emperor,  348 ;  re¬ 
ceives  embassy  of  Vitiges,  845 ; 
besieges  Ravenna,  352 ;  enters  Ra¬ 
venna,  355  ;  return  and  glory  of,  866 
sqq. ;  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
362  ;  disgrace  and  submission  of,  ib. 
sq. ;  recall  of,  394 ;  return  to  Syria, 
ib. ;  repulses  the  Persians,  895 ; 
tranquilliser  Africa,  417 ;  second 
oommand  of,  in  Italy,  426  sqq. ; 
epistle  to  Totila,  426;  last  victory 
of,  455 ;  disgrace  and  death,  457 ; 
fable  oonoeming,  459  and  note. 

Belius,  Matthew,  Prodromus  and  Notitia 
of,  iii.,  441  note. 

Bell  of  Antermony,  Travels  of,  in  Persia, 
vi.,  26  note. 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  on  the  excom¬ 
munication  of  Leo  HI.,  v.,  274. 

Bellini,  Gentile,  visits  court  of  Mahomet 
II.,  vii.,  168  note. 

Bellona,  temple  of,  vi.,  121  and  note. 

Bellonoti,  tribe  of,  iii.,  488  note. 

Bells,  among  the  Moslems,  v.,  445  and 
note. 

Belus,  tower  of,  at  Babylon,  v.,  434  note. 

Benacus,  lake,  iii.,  499  and  note;  iv., 
450. 

Bender,  L,  6. 

Benedict  Anianinus,  Codex  Regularum 
of,  iv.,  70  note. 

Benedict  XI.,  Pope,  resumes  right  of 
coining,  vii.,  287  note;  his  bull 
Flagitio8umt  253. 

Benedict  XII.,  Pope,  receives  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  Andronious,  vii.,  88 ; 
character,  90  and  note;  addressed 
by  Petrarch,  291  and  note ,  292 ; 
said  to  have  introduced  triple  crown, 
294  note , 
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Benedict  XIII.,  Pope  (Peter  de  Lons), 
vii.,  298,  299  ;  deposed,  800. 

Benediot  XIV.,  Pope,  oonseorates  the 
Coliseum,  vii.,  888. 

Benefice  of  the  Merovingians,  iv.,  140. 

Beneficium ,  meaning  of,  v.,  819  note. 

Benefits,  iv.,  525. 

Beneventum,  tusks  of  the  Calydonian 
boar  at,  iv.,  881  and  note;  prinoes 
of,  v.,  25 ;  dukes  of,  27 ;  duchy  of, 

v. ,  807 ;  prinoes  of,  vi.,  174 ;  duchy 
of,  ib.  note ;  subject  to  the  Greek 
emperor,  177  and  note ;  little  Chron¬ 
icle  of,  178  note;  besieged  by  the 
Saraoens,  179 ;  under  Roman  Pon¬ 
tiff,  196  ;  battle  of,  496. 

Bengal,  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  the 
Mongols,  vii.,  18. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  vi.,  77  and  note; 
on  the  Jews,  285  note. 

Benjamin,  Patriarch  of  the  Copts,  flight 
of,  v.,  178,  478  ;  life  of,  ib.  note. 

Ben  Schounah,  Arabic  history  of,  vii., 
86  note ;  see  Ebn  Schounah. 

Bentivoglio,  nunoio,  ii.,  816  note. 

Bentley,  Dr.,  on  Roman  money,  iv.,  478 
note ;  vii.,  135. 

Beran-birig  (Marlborough),  battle  of,  iv., 
160  and  note. 

Berbers,  Barbara  or  Barbarians,  subdue 
North  Africa,  v.,  497  note;  history 
of  the  word  Barbers,  499  note. 

Berengarius,  Panegyrioon,  v.,  821  note. 

Berenice,  concubine  of  Titus,  iv.,  518 
and  note. 

Berenice,  in  Gyrene,  march  of  Cato 
from,  iv.,  87  note ;  vi.,  90  and  note . 

Beretti,  Father,  professor  at  Pavia,  v., 
12  note ;  on  state  of  Italy,  26  note. 

Bergamo  ad  Pedem  Montis,  Alanl  re¬ 
pulsed  by  Ricimer  at,  iv.,  29  note. 

Bergamo,  city  of,  destroyed  by  Attila, 

111.,  495. 

Berger  de  Xivrey,  on  Emperor  Manuel, 
vii.,  101  note. 

Bergier,  Histoire  dee  Grands  Chemins, 

1.,  29  note. 

Berio,  chieftain  at  Attila’s  feast,  iii.,  465. 

Berimund,  descendant  of  Hennanrio,  iv., 
218  note. 

Bernard  (monk),  Itinerary  of,  vi.,  264 
note. 

Bernard,  St.,  opposes  Roger  of  8ioily, 

vi. ,  219  ;  preaches  crusade,  845  sqq. ; 
on  appeals  to  Rome,  vii.,  228  note ; 
on  the  character  of  the  Romans,  228 
sq. ;  on  the  temporal  dominion  of 
tne  Popes,  281  and  note;  supports 
Pope  Innooent  II.,  249  note ,  259. 

Bernaraus  Thesaurarius,  vi.,  276  note. 


Bernice,  see  Berenice. 

Bernier,  i.,  228  note. 

Bernoulli,  on  comets,  iv.,  468  and  note. 
Beroea,  in  Thrace,  Liberius  at,  ii.,  896 ; 

iv. ,  184  note ;  besieged  by  the  Avan, 

v. ,  60. 

Beroea,  see  Aleppo. 

Berry,  city  of,  opposes  Eurio,  iv.,  41; 

given  to  Childebert,  144  note. 
Bertezena  (Berte-soheno),  leader  of  the 
Turks,  iv.,  374  and  note. 

Bertha,  mother  of  Hugo,  King  of  Italy, 

vi. ,  92. 

Bertha,  daughter  of  Hugo,  vi.,  91  sq. 
Bertha,  wife  of  Manuel  Comnenua,  v., 
247. 

Bertram,  son  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
vi.,  827  note. 

Bertrandon  de  la  Brooqui&re,  describes 
Amurath,  vii.,  144  note;  on  Con¬ 
stantinople,  165  note. 

Berytus,  law-school  at,  ii.,  188  and  note  ; 
manufactures  of,  iv.,  245,  280,  284 
note ;  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
465  sq. ;  date  of,  ib.  note ;  Androni- 
cus  beoomes  lord  of,  v.,  251 ;  taken 
by  the  Saraoens,  469;  lost  by  tbs 
Franks,  vi.,  879. 

Berzem,  governor  of,  opposes  Alp  Arslan, 
vi.,  252. 

Beean^on,  Julian  at,  it,  429  and  note  , 
taken  by  the  Saraoens,  vi.,  15. 
Bessarion,  Bishop  of  Nioe,  vii.,  109 ;  at 
the  oounoil  of  Florenoe,  114  ;  made 
cardinal,  115  and  note;  literary 
merit  of,  129. 

Bessas,  general  of  Justinian,  iv.,  406, 42S 
note ;  defends  Rome,  428  sqq. ; 
avarice  of,  45.  and  note ,  481. 

Bes8i,  or  minor  Goths,  iii.,  107  note  ;  iv  . 
222  note. 

B3th  Armaye,  provinoe  of,  v.,  89  teal#. 
Bethlem,  residence  of  St.  Jerome,  Hi. 
346 ;  monk  of,  875  note  ;  arasadee 
at,  vi.,  821. 

Bezabde,  taken  by  Sapor,  U.,  287  ;  be¬ 
sieged  by  Constantine,  289. 

Beza,  Theodore,  error  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  iv.,  97  note. 

Bianoa  Lancia  of  Piedmont,  vi.,  47? 
note. 

Bibara,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  see  Bondoodar 
Bible,  text  of  the  Latin,  iv.,  96  and  nobs ; 

translated  into  Am  bio,  v.,  854. 
Bidpai,  see  Bilpay. 

Bielasica,  battle  of,  vi.,  142  note. 

Bielke,  M.,  senator  of  Rome,  wiL,  304 
note. 

Biemmi,  Giammaria,  on  ScanderWc,  vii. 
156  note. 
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Biet,  M.,  on  the  kingdom  of  Syagrius, 
iv.,  110  note. 

Bigerm  (Be jar),  surrendered  to  the  Sara¬ 
cens  by  Theodemir,  v.,  511. 

Bigleniza,  name  of  mother  of  Justinian, 
iv.,  219  note ;  see  Vigilantia. 

Biladhurl,  v.,  488  note. 

Bilbeys,  see  Pelnsium. 

Bilimer,  see  Gilimer. 

Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  Prince,  dethrones 
Hormouz,  50  ;  murders  him,  52. 

Bineees,  Persian  ambassador,  ii.,  554. 

Bingen,  fortified  by  Julian,  ii.,  801  note. 

Bir,  passage  of  the  Euphrates  at,  ii,  515 
note. 

Biserta,  Arabian  squadron  at,  vi,  42. 

Bishops,  origin  and  authority  of,  ii.,  43, 
45 ;  at  court  of  Alexander  Severus, 
119  ;  under  Christian  emperors,  385 
sqq.,  see  clergy;  rural  bishops,  see 
OnorepiBoopi ;  income  of,  841  and 
note  ;  thirteen,  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia 
deposed  by  Chrysostom,  iii,  398; 
banishment  of  the  African,  iv.,  91 
and  note. 

Bisinus,  Thuringian  king,  iv.,  109  note. 

Bisseni,  Turkish  tribe,  in  Hungary,  vi., 
153  note. 

Bissextile,  iii.,  9  and  note. 

Bithynia,  i.,  328  ;  subdued  by  Procopius, 
iii.,  14  ;  Theodora  in,  iv.,  238  ;  con¬ 
quered  by  Ochan,  vii.,  27  sq. 

Bison,  taken  by  the  Turks,  vii.,  179. 

Blandina,  martyr  of  Lyons,  ii.,  104  note. 

Bleda,  brother  of  Attila,  interview  with 
ambassadors  of  Theodosius,  iii., 
442;  put  to  death  by  Attila,  444; 
his  widow  entertains  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  461. 

Blemmyes,  i.,  338,  858  and  note,  892, 
393 ;  religious  privileges  of,  v.,  175 
note. 

BMterie,  Abb*  de  la,  i.,  258  note. 

Blinding,  modes  of,  vi.,  487  and  note. 

Blois,  Count  of,  receives  Duchy  of  Nioe, 
vi.,  436. 

Blue  Horde,  tribes  subject  to  B&tfi,  vii., 
50  note. 

Blues,  or  orthodox  faction  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  iv.,  284  sq. 

Blum,  Richard,  hither  of  Roger  de  Flor, 
vi.,  501  note. 

Boadicea,  i.,  4. 

Boooaocio,  vii.,  126 ;  entertains  Leo 
Pilatus,  126  sq. ;  his  “  Homer,”  126 
and  note. 

Bochara  (Bukhari),  iv.,  876 ;  reduoed  by 
Malek  Shah,  v.,  254 ;  subjugated  by 
the  Saracens,  441  and  note;  sub¬ 
dued  by  Zingis  Khan,  vii.,  9. 


Bodonitza,  near  Thermopylae,  vi.,  436 
note. 

Boethius,  minister  of  Theodoric,  iv.,  202, 
209;  aocount  of,  211  and  notes; 
works  of,  212;  aooused  of  treason, 
214 ;  imprisonment,  215 ;  his  De 
Consolations,  ib.  sq. ;  death,  216 ; 
tomb  of,  ib.  and  note ;  children  of, 
restored  to  their  inheritance,  822. 

BoethiuB,  Praetorian  prefect,  death  of, 

iii. ,  504. 

Bogislav,  Stephen,  revolt  of,  v.,  283  note. 

Bogomiles,  Gnostio  sect,  vi.,  128  note. 

Bohadin  (Beha-ad-Din),  life  of  Saladin 
by,  vi.,  354  note. 

Bohemia,  Marcomanni  in,  i.,  254  note ; 
subdued  by  Charlemagne,  v.,  308 ; 
king  of,  elector,  327  note. 

Bohemond,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  vi., 
201 ;  commands  at  Durazzo,  208 
sq. ;  against  the  Greeks,  211  sqq. ; 
in  the  first  crusade,  291 ;  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  297 ;  Anna  Comnena 
on,  298  note ;  at  Constantinople, 
800 ;  takes  Antioch,  318 ;  his  re¬ 
putation  with  the  Saracens,  819; 
beoomes  Prince  of  Antioch,  824 ; 
captivity  of,  386. 

Boilland,  Ismael,  vii.,  175  note. 

Bolanus,  iii.,  48  note. 

Bolgary,  village  of,  vi.,  186  note. 

Bolsena,  lake,  iv.,  324  and  note. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  on  the  Popes,  vii., 
133  note . 

Bollandists,  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the,  iii., 
438  note. 

Bologna,  oity  of,  resists  Attains,  iii.,  836 ; 
Stilicho  at,  294  ;  number  of  students 
in  university  of,  vii.,  122  note ;  under 
Papal  interdict,  241 ;  Poroaro  at, 
805. 

Bona  fCape),  Basilisous  at,  iv.,  89. 

Bona  (town),  see  Hippo  Regius. 

Bonamy,  M.,  on  the  French  language, 

iv. ,  150  note. 

Bonanni,  Metallic  history  of,  vii,  801 
note. 

Bondari,  history  of  the  Seljukides  by, 
vi.,  243  note. 

Bondocdar,  or  Bibars,  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
takes  Antioch,  vi.,  379  and  note ; 
builds  mosque  in  Crimea,  582  note. 

Bonfinius,  history  of  Hungary  by,  vii., 
87  note ;  on  Ladislaus,  150  note,  158 
note. 

Boniface,  Count,  repulses  Adolphus  from 
Marseilles,  iii.,  352 ;  character,  421 
note,  422 ;  revolt  of,  423  sqq. ;  invites 
the  Vandals,  ib. ;  repentance  of,  428 ; 
besieged  in  Hippo  Regius,  480 ; 
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defeat,  431;  death,  432;  medals 
struck  in  honour  of,  ib.  note. 

Bonifaoe,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  leads 
fourth  crusade,  vi.,  401 ;  adopts 
cause  of  Alexius,  ib.  note,  404  and 
note ;  clemency,  422 ;  sells  Candia, 
435  and  note ;  acquires  Macedonia, 
ib.  and  435  ;  defends  Thessalonica, 
445 ;  death,  445. 

Boniface  IV.,  Pope,  consecrates  the 
Pantheon,  iii.,  209  note;  vii.,  322 
note . 

Bonifaoe  VIIL,  Pope,  i.f  208  note;  his 
Sexte  of  the  Deoretals,  vii.,  242  note , 
250  note;  his  quarrel  with  Philip, 
iv.,  252  8q. ;  institutes  jubilee,  256 
sq. ;  metrical  history  of  his  oorona- 
tion,  260  note ;  adds  a  diadem  to  the 
papal  mitre,  294  note. 

Bonifaoe  IX.,  Pope,  vii.,  286 ;  restores 
mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  827  note. 

Bonifaoe,  8t.,  iv.,  84  note. 

Bonifatius,  Roman  oharioteer,  medals  in 
honour  of,  iii,  432  note. 

Bonn,  fortified  by  Julian,  ii.,  301  note. 

Bononia,  on  the  Danube,  i.,  470 ;  Julian 
at,  ii.,  435. 

Bononia,  see  Bologna. 

Bononia,  see  Gessoriaoum. 

Bonos  us,  general  of  Aurelian,  1.,  816 
note ;  revolt  of,  in  Gaul,  860. 

Bonzes,  iv.,  375. 

Borak,  horse  of  Mahomet,  v.,  367. 

Boran,  Persian  queen,  v.,  430  note. 

Borani,  i.,  263. 

Bordeaux,  description  of,  iii.,  869 ;  school 
at,  iv.,  107 ;  Clovis  at,  127 ;  taken 
by  the  Saracens,  vi.,  15. 

Borderers,  ii.,  188. 

Borga  (Khan),  in  Russia,  vii.,  22. 

Borgites  (Burji),  Mamaluke  dynasty  of, 
vi.,  852  note ,  377  note. 

Boris,  Bulgarian  prinoe,  vi.,  140  note; 
165  note. 

Borjigen,  family  of  Zingis  Khan,  vii.,  2 
note. 

Borysthenes,  i.,  268,  280. 

Bosnia,  i.,  24;  King  of,  opposes  the 
Ottomans,  vii.,  84  note. 

Bobo  of  Vienne,  founds  kingdom  of 
Lower  Burgundy,  v.,  813  note. 

Bosphorus,  city  of,  siege  of,  by  the  Turks, 
iv.,  376  and  note. 

Bosphorus,  kingdom  of,  subdued  by 
Trajan,  i.,  7  ;  Goths  in,  281  aqq. 

Bosphorus,  Strait  of,  ii.,  151. 

Bossuet,  Universal  History  of,  i.,  32 
note. 

Bostra  or  Bosra,  Julian's  epistle  to  people 
of,  ii.f  469  note ;  fairs  of,  v.f  889 


and  note ;  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens, 
444  sq. ;  fortifications  of,  ib.  note. 

Botaniates,  see  Nioephorus  Botaniates. 

Botany,  anoient  knowledge  of,  vi.,  84. 

Botherio,  commandant  of  Theesalonica, 
iii.,  181  sqq. 

Botrys,  iv.,  464  and  note. 

Bouoher,  silversmith,  at  Oaraoorum,  viL, 
20  note. 

Bouoioault,  Marshal,  oommands  an  army 
against  Bajazet,  vii.,  37  note,  89 ; 
ransomed,  39;  relieves  Constanti¬ 
nople,  43 ;  returns  to  France,  ib. ; 
Memoirs  of,  37  note ,  65  note. 

Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes,  vi.,  289. 

Boulainvilliers,  Count  de,  Life  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  v.,  79  note ,  375  note. 

Boulogne,  see  Gessoriaoum,  iii,  45. 

Bourse  (Brusa),  residence  of  Bajaset, 
vii.,  39;  pillaged  by  Mehemmed 
Sultan,  68 ;  royal  schools  at,  88  ; 
decline  of,  209  ;  see  Prusa. 

Bova  (territory),  Greek  dialect  spoken  in, 
vii.,  128  note. 

Bowides,  Persian  Dynasty  of,  v.,  519 
note;  vi.,  57  and  note;  war  with 
the  Sultan  of  Gazna,  287. 

Boyardo,  Count,  forgery  of,  vi.,  992 
note;  Orlando  Inamorato  of,  vtt., 
136  note. 

Brabant,  Franks  in,  iL,  290;  duchy  of. 
vi.,  289  note. 

Bracara  in  fourth  century,  iii.,  864. 

Brococe ,  i.,  834  and  note. 

Brachophagos,  battle  of,  between  Greek? 
and  Genoese,  vi.,  536. 

Braga,  metropolis  of  the  Suevi  in  Spain, 
pillaged  by  Theodorio,  iv.,  18. 

Brahmanabad,  town  of,  taken  by  the 
Arabs,  v.,  440  note. 

Brahmapootra,  river,  vii,  54  note. 

Bramante,  architect,  vii.,  337. 

Brancaleone,  podesta  of  Rome,  rii,  24# 
and  note ;  death,  241 ;  destroy* 
palace  of  Severus,  817  note  ;  de¬ 
molishes  towers  of  Rome,  827. 

Brandenburg,  Vandals  of,  iv.,  816  vsot*. 

Braniseba,  duchy  of,  v.,  248. 

Bread,  distribution  of,  iii.,  820. 

Breakspear,  Nicholas  (Hadrian  IV.),  r2_ 
282. 

Bregetio,  on  the  Danube,  Valentinian  at 

iii. ,  69. 

Bremen,  bishoprio  of,  v.,  808 ;  town  of. 
destroyed  by  Hungarians,  vi,  142. 

Brenokmann,  Historia  Pandeotarnm  cl 

iv. ,  498  note. 

Brenta,  Hungarian  camp  on  the,  vl 
149. 

Breones,  Gallio  tribe,  iii.,  487  and  note. 
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Biequigny,  M.  de,  his  life  of  Posthu- 
mus,  i.,  376  note. 

Brescia,  i.,  451 ;  dukes  of,  v.,  37  ;  revolts 
against  her  bishop,  vii.,  330. 

Bretagne,  see  Armories, 

Bride- show,  at  the  marriage  of  the  Czar, 
311  note ;  held  for  Leo  VI.,  ib. 
note. 

Bridges,  Boman,  i.,  55  and  note. 

Bridget,  St.,  of  Sweden,  vii.,  398  and 
note. 

Brienne,  Walter  de,  Duke  of  Athens,  see 
Walter  de  Brienne. 

Brigantes,  i.,  33. 

Britain,  oonqnest  of,  1.,  8 ;  province  of, 
described,  22;  oolonies  of,  40  and 
note ;  Vandals  in,  858  ;  importance 
of,  885  sq. ;  revolt  of  Garausins,  886 
sqq. ;  Christianity  in,  ii.,  68  note ; 
invaded  by  Piets  and  Soots,  422; 
how  peopled,  iii.,  42,  45  sq. ;  Theo¬ 
dosios  in,  47  sq. ;  Maximus  in,  148 
sq. ;  Stilicho  recalls  legions  from, 
265 ;  invaded  by  Soots  from  Ireland, 
286  and  note ;  various  emperors,  286 
sq.  and  note ;  revolt  of,  371  sq.  and 
note ;  independence  of,  confirmed, 
872 ;  state  of,  873  sq. ;  cities  of,  878 
and  note ;  Church  and  bishops,  875 
and  note ;  revolution  of,  iv.,  155 
sqq. ;  Saxon  invasion,  156  sqq. ; 
Lesser  Britain,  161 ;  desolation  of, 
163  ;  fabulous  aooounts  of,  168  sq. , 
Christianity  introduced  by  Gregory, 
v.,  88  ;  mentioned  by  Anna  Comnena 
[Thule],  vi.,  836  note;  revenue  of, 
in  thirteenth  century,  424  and  note ; 
herring  fishery  of,  vii.,  17  note; 
description  of,  by  Chaloondyles,  99 
sq. ;  feelings  of  English  clergy  to¬ 
wards  the  Popes,  240  note;  eight 
kingdoms  in  British  Islands,  300 
note . 

Britons  of  France,  subdued  by  Charle¬ 
magne,  v.,  806. 

Britons,  state  of,  iv.,  159  sqq. ;  flight  of, 
into  Wales,  160 ;  in  Gaul,  161  note ; 
servitude  of,  165  ;  manners  of,  167  ; 
in  Cinnamus,  vi.,  340  note . 

Brlttia,  Island  of,  mentioned  by  Proco¬ 
pius,  iv.,  168  and  note. 

Brittii,  mentioned  by  Cinnamus,  vi.,  840 
note. 

Brivas  or  Brioude,  burial  of  Avitns  at,  iv., 
16 ;  taken  by  Theodorio,  146. 

Bxosses,  President  de,  iv.,  897  note ;  vii., 
176  note. 

Brotomagus  (Brumath),  battle  of,  ii., 
398. 

Bruchion  in  Alexandria,  i.,  801. 


Bruoteri,  i.,  252. 

Bran,  on  Palace  of  Serai,  vii.,  18  note. 

Brundusium,  port  of,  fleet  of  Guiscard 
at,  vi.,  214  and  note. 

Brunechild,  mother  of  Ingundis,  iv.,  99 
and  note . 

Bruno,  St.,  brother  of  Otto  the  Great,  v., 
813  note. 

Brunswick,  house  of,  origin  of,  vi.,  202 
note. 

Brass,  see  Boursa  and  Prusa. 

Brattium,  gold  mines  of,  iv.,  206 ;  name 
changed  to  Calabria,  v.,  26  note. 

Bratus,  i.,  78  note;  founds  consulship, 
iv.,  285  ;  judgment  of,  582. 

Bratus  the  Trojan,  legend  of,  iii.,  42 
note. 

Bryennius,  see  Nicephoras. 

Buat,  Comte  de,  on  German  invasion  of 
Gaul,  iii.,  283  note ;  on  destruction 
of  Metz,  484  and  note ;  on  defeat  of 
Attila,  491  note ;  on  the  Slavonians, 

iv. ,  370  note . 

Bubalia  in  Pannonia,  birthplace  of 
Decius,  i.,  257. 

Buoelin,  Duke  of  the  Alamanni,  invades 
Italy,  iv.,  448  and  note;  defeated 
by  Names,  450 ;  death  of,  451. 

Bucentaury  ship  of  John  Palaologus  II., 
vii.,  110. 

Buchanan,  ii.,  814  note ;  iii.,  45  note. 

Buoharia,  province  of,  iii.,  75  note; 
Magian  worship  in,  v.,  489. 

Buda,  city  of,  ii.,  281 ;  Ladislaus  at,  vii., 
149. 

Buds  us,  vii.,  135. 

Buffaloes  introduced  into  Italy  by  the 
Lombards,  v.,  28  and  note. 

Buffon,  iv.,  259  note;  description  of 
Guyana  by,  vii.,  820  note. 

Bugia,  city  of,  token  by  the  Saracens,  v., 
494. 

Bukulithos,  battle  of,  v.,  280  note. 

Bulgaria,  kingdom  of,  position  of,  vi., 
186  and  note ;  first  kingdom  of,  139 ; 
Greek  prefect  of,  in  first  crusade, 
286 ;  relations  with  Nicholas  I., 
884  ;  joins  the  Greek  Church,  385  ; 
foundation  of  second  kingdom  of, 
890-1  and  note ;  invaded  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Lascaris,  478 ;  wasted  by  the 
Mongols,  vii.,  18  and  note. 

Bulgarians,  first  mention  of,  iv.,  186 
note  ;  ethnology,  369  and  note  sq.  ; 
threaten  Constantinople,  872 ;  pil¬ 
lage  Greece,  xb. ;  threaten  Constan¬ 
tinople,  454  sq. ;  retire,  456;  besiege 
Constantinople  with  Justinian  II., 

v. ,  193;  approach  Constantinople 
in  reign  of  Philippicus,  195  note ; 
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besiege  Constantinople  in  reign  of  Bosbeqoios,  ambassador  at  court  of  Soli* 
Leo  V.,  206  note ;  kingdom  of,  over*  man,  vii.,  66 ;  on  slavery  and  rights 

thrown  by  Basil  II.,  281  sq. ;  assist  of  war  among  Turks,  205  note. 

the  Emperor  Leo  against  the  Sara-  Busins  in  Egypt,  i.,  892 ;  camp  of  Caliph 
oens,  vi.,  9  ;  name  of,  129  and  note ;  Merwan  at,  vl,  22  ;  four  plaoes  of 

emigration  of,  136  ;  war  of,  with  same  name  in  Egypt,  22  note. 

Nicephorus,  139 ;  defeated  by  Basil  Bussorah,  Nazarenes  at,  LL,  10  note ;  tee 
IL,  142 ;  colonies  of,  in  Hungary,  Bassora. 

153  note;  war  with  the  empire  of  Bust,  conquered  by  Subuktigin  in  978 
Romania,  445  sqq.  a.d.,  vi.,  234  note. 

Bull  fight  in  the  Colosseum,  vii.,  331  and  Busta  Gallo  rum,  iv.,  442  and  note. 

note.  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints  of,  v.,  36 

Bulla,  near  Carthage,  iv.,  305,  417.  note. 

Bullets,  stone,  use  of  at  Rome,  vii.,  828  Buwayh,  vi.,  57  note. 

and  note.  Buwayhids,  see  Bowides. 

Bundioia,  death  of  R.  Guisoard  at,  vi.,  Buzentinus  (Bazentinus),  river,  course  of, 
216  note.  diverted  for  burial  of  Alario,  iii.,  861. 

Buonaocorsi,  Philip  (Callimaohus),  on  Buzes,  colleague  of  Belisarius,  iv.,  362. 

Varna  campaign,  vii.,  153  note.  Buzurg  Mihur,  Persian  Philosopher,  v., 

Burcard,  J.,  Diary  of,  vii.,  312.  46  ;  aooount  of,  ib.  note. 

Burokhardt,  on  the  Renaissance,  vii.,  136  Bynkershoek,  on  Roman  law,  iv.,  630 
note.  note. 

Burdigala,  i.,  324  note ;  see  Bordeaux.  Byrrhus,  senator,  i.,  99. 

Burgesses,  court  of  the,  at  Jerusalem,  vi.,  Bysaus ,  doth  made  from  pinna  squa- 
333.  mosat  iv.,  245  and  note. 

Burgundians,  i.,  262,  263  note ;  oon-  Byzaoena,  see  Byzaoium. 

quered  by  Probus,  354 ;  on  the  Elbe,  Byzaoium,  L,  189  note ;  Moon  in,  iv„ 
iii.,  38  and  note ;  feud  with  the  Ala-  316. 

manni,  39  ;  invade  Italy,  277  ;  Byzantine  empire,  see  Roman  empire, 
invade  Gaul  and  settle  there,  369  Byzantine  writers,  collections  of,  vii.,  217 
and  note ;  subdued  by  Attila  on  the  note. 

Rhine,  445  ;  invade  Belgium,  476  ;  Byzantium,  besieged  by  Severus,  L,  180; 
invade  Belgio  provinces  and  settle  fortifications  demolished,  131  note ; 

in  Savoy,  476 ;  join  Theodoric  taken  by  Maximin,  459 ;  by  Con- 

against  the  Huns,  487  ;  betray  Rome  stantine,  478  ;  situation,  ii.,  160 ; 

to  Genseric,  iv.,  5  note ;  conversion  fisheries,  157  and  note  (see  Constant! 
of,  83 ;  on  Lake  Leman,  112 ;  no  pie), 

boundaries,  118 ;  conquered  by  the  Byzas,  ii.,  150  note. 

Franks,  120  sqq. ;  laws  of,  182  and 

note ;  judicial  combats  among,  137  ;  Caab,  Arab,  v.,  848  note. 
assist  Odoacer,  190.  Caaba,  temple  of  Mecca,  v.,  360 ;  plan 

Burgundy,  Duke  of,  opposes  Bajazet  of,  ib.  note;  idols  of,  broken,  892. 

Sultan,  vii.,  37 ;  pays  ransom  to  Cabades  or  Kobad,  King  of  Persia,  was 
Bajazet,  39.  with  the  Romans,  iv.,  275 ;  restoxa- 

Burgundy,  Duke  of,  uncle  of  Charles  VI.,  tion  and  death,  388. 

vii.,  96  ;  at  Council  of  Ferrara,  112.  Cabul,  subdued  by  Nushirvan,  iv.,  411. 
Burgundy,  i.,  57  ;  two  provinces  of,  iii.,  Cadarigan,  Persian  officer,  second  in  com 
869;  kingdom  of,  iv.,  110  note;  mand,  v.,  95. 
wars  of  Clovis  in,  118  sqq. ;  final  Cadesia,  battle  of,  v.,  481  and  not#  ; 
conquest  of,  by  the  Franks,  121  sqq. ;  situation  of,  ib.  note ;  periods  of  the 

three  Romans  command  in,  149 ;  battle  of,  481  and  note. 

Kingdom  of  Lower  Burgundy,  v.,  Cadhi ,  office  of,  vii.,  86  and  note. 

313  note ;  of  Upper  Burgundy,  ib. ;  Cadijah,  wife  of  Mahomet,  v.,  367  ;  ae- 
vassals  of,  called  “  provincials,”  vi.,  cepts  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  876; 

291 ;  wines  of,  vii.,  292  and  note.  affeotion  of  Mahomet  for,  406. 

Buri,  i.,  253  note.  Cadiz,  see  Gades. 

Burji  (Mam Inks),  vi.,  352  note ,  377  note.  Cadmus,  Mount,  battle  of  (1147 
Burnet’s  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  ii.,  vi.,  843  note. 

28  note.  Ceoilian,  Bishop  of  Africa,  ii. ,  362  and 

Burning  glasses,  iv.,  258,  259  and  note.  note. 
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0®cilius  (see  Laotantius)  on  the  dream 
of  Constantine,  ii.,  321  and  note. 

Ctelestian,  senator  of  Carthage,  iii,  486. 

Colins,  Mona,  i.,  322  note . 

Cnrmarthon,  iv.,  167. 

Corwys,  iv.,  167  note . 

Cesar  and  Augustus,  titles  of,  i.,  77 ; 
under  Greek  emperors,  vi.,  68,  84. 

Cesar,  Julius,  i.,  65  note ;  ii.,  506 ;  Com¬ 
mentaries  of,  iii.,  121  note ;  era  of, 

v. ,  504  note. 

Cesarea,  capital  of  Cappadooia,  siege 
of,  i.,  292 ;  reeideno*  of  Hannibali- 
anus,  ii.,  226 ;  temple  of  Fortune  at, 
503 ;  Hospital  at,  iii.,  28  and  note ; 
sacked  by  Chosroes,  v.,  75;  Togrul 
at,  vi,  245 ;  occupied  by  Timour, 
vii,  61. 

Cesarea  in  Mauretania,  iii.,  51;  It., 
308  ;  duke  of,  810. 

Cesarea,  in  Syria,  surrenders  to  the 
Saraoens,  v.,  469 ;  date  of,  t5.  note ; 
crusaders  at,  vi.,  821  and  note ;  fief 
of  Sidon,  331  note;  recovered  by 
crusaders,  365. 

Oesarius,  Bishop  of  Arles,  iv.,  207  and 
note. 

Oesarius,  consul,  iii.,  407  note. 

Oesarius,  imperial  physician,  ii.,  476 
and  note. 

Oesarius,  master  of  the  offioes,  iii,  179, 
180. 

Oesarius,  Boman  magistrate,  i,  56  note. 

Oesarius,  son  of  Duke  of  Naples,  his 
oonquests  over  the  Saraoens,  vi, 
44. 

Ccssars  of  Julian,  ii,  444,  505  sq.  and 
notee. 

Oaf,  mountain,  iv.,  874  and  note ,  380  and 
note. 

Oafarello,  Italian  family,  vii,  881. 

Oaffa,  Genoese  colony  of,  vi,  588  and 
note ;  inhabitants  of,  transported  to 
Constantinople,  vii.,  210  note. 

Cagan,  see  Khan. 

Cagliari,  Vandal  fleet  at,  iv.,  806. 

Oahina,  Queen  of  the  Moors,  v.,  500  sq. 

Oaietan,  Cardinal  (of  St.  George)  Jaoopo, 
vii.,  255  note,  263  note ,  828  note. 

Cairo,  v.,  476 ;  New  and  Old,  %b.  note ; 
inhabitants  of,  repulse  the  Turks, 

vi,  267  ;  attacked  by  Amalrig,  852  ; 
fortified  by  Saladin,  856. 

Oairoan,  foundation  of,  by  the  Saraoens, 
v.,  496  and  note ;  attempt  to  revive 
Christian  religion  at,  520. 

Cains,  Boman  presbyter,  iii,  220  note. 

Cains,  the  civilian,  authority  of,  in  juris¬ 
prudence,  iv.,  491 ;  Institutes  of,  500 
and  note. 


Calabria,  loss  of,  v.,  26  note;  name 
applied  to  Bruttium,  45.;  province 
of,  made  by  Constans  II. ,  189  note ; 
taken  by  the  Iconoclasts  from  Borne, 
299  and  note  ;  towns  of,  pillaged  by 
the  Saraoens,  vi,  42;  state  of,  in 
tenth  century,  178 ;  reduced  by 
Manuel,  228. 

Calapin  (Callistus  Athomannus),  vii., 
169  note. 

Calohas,  the  soothsayer,  vi.,  182  note. 

Oaled  [Khalid],  iv.,  412  note ;  at  Ohud, 

v. ,  887 ;  conversion  of,  891 ;  mas¬ 
sacres,  ib. ;  at  battle  of  Muta,  895  ; 
victories  of,  425;  in  Persia,  429; 
Syrian  war  of,  430  sq.,  448  sqq. ; 
takes  Damascus,  452;  defeats  the 
Gassanites,  461 ;  death,  471. 

Caledonia,  description  of,  iii,  48  sq.  and 
notes. 

Caledonian  war  of  Severus,  i,  141, 142. 

Caledonians,  i.,  141. 

Calendar,  reformed  by  Malek  Shah,  vi., 
256 ;  Julian,  at  Constantinople,  vii., 
207  note. 

Caligula,  i.,  78 ;  statue  of,  at  Jerusalem 
ii,  4. 

Cali!  Basha,  vizier  of  Mahomet  IL 
(Khalil  Pasha),  vii.,  170 ;  treasonable 
correspondence  of,  175, 191. 

Caliph,  title  of,  v.,  406 ;  first  four 
caliphs,  407  sqq. ;  characters,  425  sq. 

Caliphate,  division  of  the,  vi.,  28  note ; 
extinction  of  Abbaside,  vii.,  14  sq. 

Oalisia,  i,  855  note. 

Calixtus  II.,  Pope,  on  romance  of  Turpin, 

vi. ,  273  note;  his  pontificate,  vii, 
228  and  note. 

Calligraphes,  epithet  of  Theodosius  the 
younger,  iii.,  408. 

Callimachus,  see  Philip  Buonaocorsi. 

Callinicum,  religious  riots  at,  iii,  188 
and  note. 

Callinious  of  Heliopolis,  inventor  of 
Greek  fire,  vi,  10  and  note. 

Oallixene,  priestess  of  Ceres,  ii.,  474. 

Oalmucks,  black,  iii,  98  and  note  ;  iv., 
177. 

Calooerus,  ii.,  227  note. 

Calooyres,  ambassador  of  Nicephoros, 
vi,  164  ;  assumes  the  purple,  166. 

Calo-John,  King  of  Bulgaria,  corre¬ 
spondence  of,  with  Pope  Innocent 
IIL,  vi.,  891  note ,  391 ;  assists  the 
Greeks  against  the  Latins,  441  sqq. ; 
Scythian  army  of,  442;  defeats 
Baldwin  and  imprisons  him,  448. 

Caloman,  Hungarian  king,  vi.,  286  note ; 
treaty  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
296. 
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Galpurnius,  date  of,  i.f  836  note;  first 
eclogue  of,  365  note,  369-72  notes. 

Caltabellotta,  taken  by  the  Saraoens,  vi., 
41  note. 

Calvary,  Mount,  fair  at,  vi.,  263. 

Calvin  compared  to  Augustine,  iii.,  481 
note ;  doctrine  of,  vi.,  181. 

Calycadnus,  river,  vi.,  346  note. 

Calydonian  boar,  iv.,  331  and  note . 

Camalodunum,  i.,  40  note. 

CamarcB ,  i.,  282  and  note. 

Camarina,  taken  by  the  Saraoens,  vi., 
41  note . 

Cambrai,  i.,  391 ;  taken  by  Clodion,  King 
of  the  Franks,  iii.,  479 ;  residence  of 
Chararieh,  iv.,  109  note. 

Gamden,  iii.,  42  note ;  iv.,  160  note. 

Camel,  Arabian,  i.,  331  note ,  870;  v., 
387 ;  of  Chosroes,  78  and  note ; 
use  of,  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the 
Arabs,  vi.,  200  note. 

Camelopardalis,  i.,  103  note ;  presented  to 
Timour,  vii.,  69. 

Camenday,  in  the  mountains  of  Cilicia, 
vi.,  246  note. 

Cameniates,  John,  v.,  220  note. 

Camillas,  Roman  general,  iv.,  448  note. 

Camisards  of  Languedoo,  ii.,  412  note. 

Camp,  Roman,  i.,  17. 

Campania,  i.,  23 ;  desolation  of,  IL,  205 ; 
towns  of,  pillaged  by  the  Saraoens, 
vi.,  42. 

Campania,  or  Champagne,  iii.,  488  and 
note. 

Camphire  in  Persia,  v.,  484;  in  China 
and  Japan,  ib.  note. 

Campi  Canini,  or  Valley  of  Bellingsone, 
Al&manni  defeated  by  Majorian  in, 
iv.,  17  and  note. 

Campona,  i.,  470. 

Campsa,  fortress  of,  defended  by  the 
Goths,  iv.,  462. 

Camus ,  a  liquor  distilled  from  barley, 
iii.,  461. 

Canabus,  Nicholas,  phantom  emperor, 
vi.,  418  note. 

Canada,  i.,  232. 

Canals,  in  Europe,  begun  by  Charle¬ 
magne,  v.,  809  and  note;  between 
Nile  and  Red  Sea,  485  and  note. 

Cananus,  John,  his  account  of  siege  of 
Constantinople,  vii.,  80  note. 

Canary  Islands,  i.,  28  note. 

Oancellarius ,  i.,  368  note. 

Oandahar,  taken  by  Mongols,  vii.,  9. 

Oandaules,  story  of,  v.,  14  note. 

Gandax,  camp  of  the  Saraoens  in  Crete, 
vi.,  40. 

Gandia,  in  Crete,  besieged  by  Nioephorus 
Phooas,  vi.,  60. 


Candia,  or  Crete,  vi.,  40,  see  Crete. 

Candidian,  minister  of  Theodosius,  in¬ 
sulted  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  v., 
123 ;  reoeived  by  John  of  Antioch, 
124. 

Candidianus,  i.,  460. 

Oandish,  Avar  ambassador,  iv.,  878. 

Canidia  of  Horaoe,  iii.,  18  note. 

Canighul,  gardens  of,  vii.,  70. 

Oaninian  law,  i.,  346  note. 

Ganns,  battle  of,  vi.,  175 ;  date  of,  186 
note ;  Normans  defeat  the  Saraoens, 
186. 

Cannibalism  of  the  Crusaders,  vi.,  305 
and  note. 

Cannon  of  Mahomet  IL,  vii.,  176  sq. 

Cano  bin,  Monastery  of,  residence  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  v.,  167. 

Canoes  of  the  Goths,  iii.,  134  note  ; 

80  note. 

Canon  Nameh  of  Soliman  II.,  vii.,  180 
note. 

Canons  of  the  church,  ii.,  46 ;  fifteenth, 
of  Niooa,  iii,  158. 

Cantabrians,  i.,  21. 

Cantacusino,  T.  Spandugino,  vii,  801 
note. 

Cantacuzene,  Demetrius,  defends  Con¬ 
stantinople,  vii.,  199  note. 

Cantacuzene,  John,  History  of,  vi.,  611 
and  note;  supports  the  younger 
Andronious,  513 ;  Great  Domestic, 
519 ;  regency  of,  ib. ;  despatches 
letters  to  the  provinces,  519;  as¬ 
sumes  the  purple,  521 ;  flies  to 
Theesalouica,  521 ;  alliance  with 
the  Servians,  ib. ;  victory  of,  688 ; 
reign  of,  526  sq. ;  continues  his  his¬ 
tory,  ib.  note;  Servian  expedition 
of,  527;  defeats  John  Palaologue, 
527  ;  abdication  of,  528  ;  death,  «6. 
note;  four  discourses  of,  45.  note; 
his  war  with  the  Genoese,  533  sqq . ; 
his  treaty  with  the  Venetians,  535 ; 
solicits  help  from  the  Turks,  vii, 
29;  his  friendship  with  Amir,  89 
note ;  negotiations  of,  with  Clement 
VL,  90. 

Cantacuzene,  Manuel,  governor  of  Mi- 
sit  hra,  vi.,  525  note. 

Cantacuzene,  Matthew,  abdication  of,  vL, 
526  note ;  associated  in  the  empire. 
528. 

Cantelorius,  Felix,  ii.,  180  note. 

Cantemir,  Demetrius,  on  Mahomet,  v., 
419  note;  History  of  the  Othsnaa 
Empire,  vii.,  25  note;  account  at 
Moldavia,  86  note ;  of  Bajaset,  57  ; 
on  conversion  of  Church  of  St. 
Sophia,  208  note ;  on  the  treatment 
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of  the  Greek  Church  by  the  Otto¬ 
mans,  211  and  note . 

Canterbury,  Emperor  Manuel  at,  vii.,  97. 

Capelianus,  i.,  194. 

Capernaum,  Latin  pilgrims  besieged  in, 

vi. ,  266. 

Oaphargamala,  village  near  Jerusalem, 
iii.,  222. 

Capiouiit  Turkish  troops,  vii.,  180  and 
note . 

Capistran  (John  Capistrano),  vii.,  156 
note. 

Capitation  tax  in  Gaul,  i.,  444;  levied 
on  the  Jews,  ii.,  96 ;  under  Constan¬ 
tine,  207  and  note;  levied  by  Leo 
IIL,  v.,  278  and  note. 

Capito,  Ateius,  iv.,  486,  489  and  note . 

Capitol  of  Borne,  ii.,  95  and  notes;  see 
Borne. 

Capitoline  games,  see  Games. 

Capitoline  Mount,  i.,  822  note. 

Oapitolinus,  i.,  106  note ,  110  note. 

Capizuochi  family,  vii.,  260. 

Capoocia  family,  vii.,  831. 

Caporioni,  ohiefs  of  militia,  vii.,  804. 

Cappadooia,  invaded  by  Alario,  i.,  848; 
domains  of,  ii.,  198  sq.  and  note; 
proconsul  of,  iv.,  272;  Paulioians 
of,  vi.,  120. 

Gapranioa,  vii.,  276. 

Caprara,  iv.,  444. 

Capraria  (Island),  monks  in,  ill.,  248. 

Oapreolus,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  on  de¬ 
solation  of  Afrioa,  iii.,  480  note. 

Capsia,  taken  by  Boger  of  Sioily,  vi.,  220. 

Captain,  title  of,  in  Borne,  v.,  323  note. 

Capua,  i.,  23 ;  amphitheatre  at,  48,  58 ; 

vii. ,  329  note;  destroyed  by  Alaric, 
iii.,  348  and  note ;  Belisarius  at,  iv., 
883;  Lombard  princes  of,  vi.,  177; 
besieged  by  the  Saracens,  179 ;  taken 
by  Boger,  218. 

Caput  Yada,  Belisarius  at,  iv.,  299  and 
note. 

Capuszi,  Roman  family  of,  vii.,  288  note. 

Caraoalla,  i.,  133  note;  names  of,  139 
note ;  reign,  148  sqq. ;  titles  of,  148 
note ;  edict  concerning  freemen,  171 
and  note;  taxation  of  Bom  an  citi¬ 
zens  by,  179 ;  baths  of,  iii.,  321  sq. ; 
laws  of,  iv.,  482  note ;  edict  of,  con¬ 
cerning  the  name  of  Bomans,  vi., 
105. 

Caraoorum  or  Holin,  reeidenoe  of  Zingis 
Khan,  vii.,  19  and  note  sq. 

Caraotaous,  i.,  4. 

Oaracullus  for  Caraoalla,  i.,  140  note ;  in 
the  poems  of  Ossian,  141  note. 

Paramenia,  Emir  of,  military  force  of 
the,  vii.,  27;  state  of,  rivals  the 


Ottomans  in  Asia,  ib.  note ;  Sultan 
of,  defeated  by  Murad,  ib. ;  con¬ 
quered  by  Bajazet,  85;  war  with 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  148, 150. 

Carausius,  i.,  386  sqq. 

Carashar  Nevian,  anoestor  of  Timour, 
vii.,  45. 

Caravans,  Sogdian,  iv.,  246. 

Carbeas,  the  Paulioian,  vi.,  128  sq. 

Carbonarian  forest,  iii.,  479  and  note. 

Carcassonne,  iv.,  126  note ;  Church  of  St. 
Mary  at,  v.,  510 ;  taken  by  Anbasa, 
vi.,  14  note . 

Carohe,  ii.,  547  and  note. 

CardinalB,  titles  of,  v.,  816  and  note; 
their  right  to  elect  a  Pope,  vii.,  249 ; 
sacred  college  of,  ib.  note ;  conclave 
of,  250  and  note;  predominance  of 
French,  255  and  note. 

Cardonne,  De,  his  History  of  Africa,  v., 
488 note;  on AglabitesandEdrisites, 
vi.,  65. 

Carduohians,  subdued  by  Trajan,  i.,  7, 
404. 

Carduene  (Corduene),  i.,  404  and 

note. 

Caribert,  King  of  Paris,  iv.,  170  note. 

Carinus  (M.  Aurelius),  i.,  864;  Cassar, 
865,  366  note ;  emperor,  368 ;  char¬ 
acter,  868  and  note ;  celebrates  the 
Roman  games,  869 ;  death,  875  and 
note . 

Carizme  [Khwarizm],  city  of,  taken  by 
the  Saracens,  v.,  441  and  note ;  re¬ 
duced  by  Malek  Shah,  vi.,  254;  pro¬ 
vince  of,  invaded  by  Mongols,  vii., 
8;  city  of,  taken  by  Mongols,  9; 
by  Timour,  73. 

Carizmians,  invade  Syria,  vi.,  878. 

Carloman,  brother  of  Charlemagne,  v., 
803. 

Carlovingian  dynasty,  v.,  286  sqq. 

Carmath,  an  Arabian  preacher,  vi.,  61 
and  note. 

Carmathians,  Arabian  sect,  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of,  vi.,  52  sqq.,  63  note. 

Carmel,  Mount,  battles  near,  vi.,  868. 

Carmelites,  iv.,  63  note. 

Carnuntum,  on  the  Danube,  Severus  de¬ 
clared  emperor  at,  i.,  122  note ;  Con¬ 
gress  of,  439  note. 

Caroeium,  standard  of  the  Lombards,  v., 
323  note;  placed  in  Capitol  by 
Frederic  H.,  vii.,  246. 

Carpi,  i.,  268,  891  and  note,  470  note. 

Carpilio,  son  of  Aetius,  educated  in  the 
camp  of  Attila,  iii.,  474  and  note, 
503  note. 

Oarpini,  John  de  Plano,  friar,  visits  court 
of  the  great  Khan,  vii.,  6  note . 
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Carpoorates,  v.,  110. 

Carpocratians,  ii.f  86. 

Carr  ago,  circle  of  waggons,  iii.,  108  not e. 

Carrhffi,  temple  of  the  Moon  at,  i.,  150, 
206  note;  ii.,  515  and  note;  Boman 
oolony  at,  L,  224  note;  taken  by 
Sapor,  290;  Paganism  at,  ii.,  69 
note. 

Carrier  pigeons,  introduced  into  Sicily 
by  the  Arabs,  yi.,  200  note. 

Carsamatius ,  meaning  of  the  word,  vi., 
82  note . 

Carthage,  i.,  28,  58;  taken  by  Capeli- 
anus,  194;  buildings  of  Maximian 
at,  408  note ;  wasted  by  Maxentius, 
445 ;  Counoil  at,  ii.,  46  note  ;  taken 
by  Genseric,  iii.,  434  sqq.;  temple 
of  Venus  at,  208 ;  conference  at,  426 
and  note;  description  of,  434  sqq. 
andi notes ;  conference  of  bishops  at, 
iv.,  91;  cathedral  at,  restored  by 
Hunneric,  95 ;  buildings  of  Justinian 
at,  265 ;  Belisarius  at,  308  sqq. ; 
neighbourhood  of,  304  note ;  fortifi¬ 
cations  of,  305 ;  synod  of,  309  eq. ; 
saved  by  Belisarius,  326  and  note ; 
conspiracy  againBt  Solomon  at, 
416 ;  patrician  of,  v.,  493 ;  taken  by 
Hassan,  497 ;  burnt,  498 ;  bishop 
of,  in  eleventh  century,  520  ;  poverty 
of,  relieved  by  Charlemagne,  vi.,  263. 

Carthagena,  silver  mines  at,  i.,  174 ; 
taken  by  the  Vandals,  iii.,  424 ;  fleet 
of  Majorian  destroyed  at,  iv.,  25. 

Oarthaginiensis,  province  of,  Alani  in, 
iii.,  365. 

Carun,  i.,  141. 

Carus,  general  of  Probus,  i.,  854 ;  em¬ 
peror,  363  and  note  ;  reign,  ib.  sqq. ; 
eastern  expedition,  365  ;  death,  866. 

Carushomo,  Benedict,  vii.,  240  note. 

Casaubon,  i.,  96  note ,  100  note. 

Casbin,  oity  of,  Heraolius  at,  v.,  89  and 
note . 

Oascellius,  Boman  lawyer,  iv.,  498  note. 

Cashgar,  under  Malek*  Shah,  vi.,  255 ; 
Khedar  Khan  at,  255  note. 

Oasia,  see  Ioasia. 

Casilinum,  battle  of,  iv.,  450  and  note. 

Casiri,  v.,  515  note,  516  note. 

Caspian  or  Albanian  gates  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  iv.,  277  and  note. 

Caspian  Sea,  explored,  v.,  45 ;  two 
navies  on,  ib.  note . 

Cassano,  battle  of,  i.,  305  note. 

Oassian,  Duke  of  Mesopotamia,  ii.,  281. 

Cassian,  on  monastic  institutions,  iv., 
70  note;  on  anthropomorphism,  v., 
109  note. 

Cassians,  legal  sect,  iv.,  490. 


Cassianus  Bassos,  Geoponioa  of,  vi.,  66 
note. 

Cassini  on  oomets,  iv.,  463. 

CaBsiodorus,  Gothic  history  of,  i.,  258; 
aooount  of  embassy  to  Attila,  iii., 
474  and  note  ;  of  battle  of  Chitons, 
490;  history  of,  abridged  by  Jor- 
nandes,  483  and  note;  epistles  of, 
iv.,  193  ;  minister  of  Theodorio,  802 
and  note ;  at  Squillaoe,  ib. ;  his 
aooount  of  the  toleration  of  Theo¬ 
dorio,  207  note;  announces  to  the 
senate  the  aooession  of  Theodatus 
and  Amalasontha,  324. 

Cassius,  Avidius,  i.,  80  note ,  91  note* 
223  note. 

Cassius,  Dion,  see  Dion  Cassius. 

Cassius,  Boman  General,  ii.,  492  note . 

Castalian  fountain  of  Daphne,  ii.,  492. 

Castamona,  estate  of  the  Comneni,  v.t 
285. 

Castellae,  explanation  of  name,  v.,  515 
note. 

Castile,  see  Cae telle. 

Castinus,  master-general,  marohee  against 
the  Vandals,  iii.,  424. 

Castles  in  Africa,  iv.,  267  note ;  in  Bal¬ 
kan  Peninsula,  268  and  note. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  apparitions  of,  iL, 
823  note . 

Castoria,  duchy  of,  v.,  248. 

Castra  Heroulis  (Heraolea),  -  fortified  by 
Julian,  ii.,  801  note. 

Castrioia,  persecutes  Chrysostom,  iiL, 
397  note. 

Castriotes,  George,  see  Scanderbeg. 

Castriotes,  John,  vii.,  156. 

Castruocio  Casticani,  Life  of,  vi.,  77  note. 

Catacalon,  veteran,  v.,  235. 

Catalafimi  in  Sicily,  vi.,  40  note. 

Catalans,  service  and  war  of,  in  the 
Greek  empire,  vi.,  500  sqq.,  501  and 
note ;  annual  pension  of,  502  ;  con* 
quests  of,  in  Greece,  505  sqq. ;  ally 
themselves  with  the  Venetians 
against  Genoa,  536. 

Oatalaunian  Plains,  iii.,  85, 488  and  note. 

Catena  in  Sicily,  Belisarius  at,  iv.,  825  ; 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  vi.,  41  note. 

Cataneo,  on  Capistrano,  vii.,  156  note . 

Catalan,  governor  of  Theme  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  vi.,  177  and  note. 

Catechumen ,  ii.,  807  note. 

Cathay,  name  of  Northern  China,  vii, 
11  and  note. 

Catherine,  grand -daughter  of  Baldwin 
II.,  marries  Charles  of  Valois,  vi, 
462  and  note. 

Catherine,  St.,  of  Sienna,  vii.,  298  and 
note. 
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Catholic ,  primate  of  the  Persian  Church, 
v.,  155,  156 ;  in  the  Nestorian 
Church,  160. 

Gatibah  (Kutaiba),  lieutenant  of  Walld, 

v. ,  440  and  note ;  conquests  of,  id. ; 
conquers  Transoxiana,  441  note. 

Cato,  the  Censor,  legal  studies  of,  iv., 
485  ;  on  the  Oppian  law,  508  note ; 
maxims  of,  on  family  law,  520  and 
note. 

Cato  the  Younger,  march  of,  to  Car¬ 
thage,  iv.,  87  and  note. 

Gatti,  i.,  275,  857  note. 

Cattle,  homed,  in  the  Vosges,  iv.,  852 
note. 

Catullus,  poem  of,  on  Atys,  ii.,  462  note. 

Gatulus,  gilds  the  roof  of  the  oapitol,  iv., 
6  note. 

Catus,  see  Aelius  Paetus. 

Cauoaland  (Hauha-land),  iii.,  182  and 
note. 

Gauoana  in  Sicily,  iv.,  298  and  note. 

Caucasus,  Mount,  iv.,  277. 

Cauoha  (or  Coca),  Theodosius  at,  ill.,  127 
and  note. 

Cava,  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  v.,  502 
and  note. 

Cavalry,  Roman,  i.,  15 ;  arms  of,  16 ;  of 
the  crusaders,  vi.,  808. 

Caviar,  exportation  of,  vi.,  588  and  note. 

Oayem  (Kaim),  Caliph,  delivered  by 
Togrul,  vi.,  248. 

Cazan,  Khan  of  Persia,  collects  Mongol 
traditions,  vii.,  5  note ;  death  and 
character,  28  and  note. 

Gazan,  kingdom  of,  invaded  by  Mongols, 
vii.,  16. 

Gea,  island  of,  taken  by  the  Venetians, 

vi. ,  435  note. 

Oeaulin,  grandson  of  Cerdio,  iv.,  160. 

Ceoaumenos,  Strategicon  of,  vi.,  155. note, 
390  note. 

Ceocarelli,  Alphonso,  vii.,  811  note. 

Cecrops  (Cecropius),  i.,  805. 

Cedars,  of  Mount  Libanus,  v.,  167  and 
note. 

Cedrenus,  the  historian,  ii.,  161 ;  vi., 
245  note. 

Celer,  consul  (508  aj>.),  v.,  186. 

Celestine  L,  Pope,  receives  embassy  from 
the  Egyptian  Church,  v.,  121. 

Celestine  III.,  Pope,  vi.,  280 ;  riches  and 
nepotism  of,  vii.,  268  sq. 

Celsius,  i.,  285  note. 

Celsus,  Emperor,  i.,  295  note ,  296. 

Celsus,  friend  of  Luoian,  it,  71  notet  78 
note ,  88  note. 

Celt®,  legion,  ii.,  421. 

Geltiberians,  L,  21. 

Celtic  Gaul,  i.,  22. 


Celtic  language,  i.,  41  and  note. 

Cenoius  Camer&rius,  vii.,  219  note ,  225 
note. 

Cenni,  on  imperial  coronations,  vii.,  219 
note. 

Censors,  last,  i.,  267  note. 

Censorship  of  Augustus,  i.,  71 ;  revived 
by  Deoius,  267,  268. 

Census  of  the  'Roman  people,  ill.,  805 
note. 

Oentumcellffi,  iv.,  845,  487 ;  resists  To- 
tila,439;  inhabitants  of,  transported 
to  Leopolis,  vi.,  45. 

Centuries,  assembly  of  at  Rome,  iv., 
476. 

Ceos,  isle  of,  manufacture  of  silk  at,  iv., 
244  and  note. 

Oephallonia,  taken  by  the  Venetians, 
vi.,  435  note. 

Cephisus,  river,  battle  of  the,  vi.,  506. 

Ceramis,  battle  of,  vi.,  200 ;  fortress  of, 
ib.  note. 

Ceroa  or  Creoa,  wife  of  Attila,  iii.,  468. 

Ceroeau,  P&re  du,  on  Rienzi,  vii.,  269 
note . 

Cerdio  the  Saxon,  iv.,  160. 

Ceremonies,  pagan,  attitude  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  towards,  ii.,  18;  adopted  by 
Christians,  iii.,  225  sq. 

Cerinthus  of  Asia,  his  theory  of  the 
double  nature  of  Christ,  v.,  110  and 
note ;  adopted  by  the  Catholics,  118. 

Cerroni,  tribune,  vii.,  287. 

Cerularius,  Michael,  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  v.,  235  and  note ;  letters 
of,  vi.,  884  note ;  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  vi.,  885. 

Cesena,  city  of,  iv.,  449. 

Cethegus,  the  Patrician,  appears  to  Jus¬ 
tinian  in  a  dream,  iv.,  438. 

Ceuta,  see  Septem. 

Ceylon,  see  Taprobana. 

Chaboras,  river,  ii.,  518  note. 

Chagan  (King),  of  the  Avars,  iv.,  879; 
alliance  with  the  Lombards,  v.,  7 ; 
Dacian  empire  of  the,  8 ;  policy  and 
power  of,  57  sq. 

Chaibar  (KhaibarJ,  town  of,  v.,  889; 
submits  to  Mahomet,  890;  tribe 
of,  ib. ;  Jews  of,  transplanted  to 
Syria,  ib. 

ChaiB,  M.,  vii.,  258  note. 

Chalcedon,  i.,  284;  Roman  legions  at, 
874 ;  founded,  ii.,  158 ;  tribunal  of, 
448;  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  at,  iii.,  282 ;  of  the  martyr 
Euphemia,  892  ;  taken  by  Chosroes, 
v.,  77. 

Ghalois,  in  Syria,  granaries  of,  ii.,  510 ; 
Julian’s  settlement  near,  521;  be- 
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sieged  by  Nushirvan,  iv.f  392 ;  trib¬ 
ute  of,  to  Saracens,  v.,  439 ;  taken  by 
the  Saracens,  465  note;  death  of 
Soliman  at,  vi.,  8. 

Ohalcondyles,  Demetrius,  vii.,  185  note . 

Ohalcondyles,  Laonicus,  vi.,  108  note; 
vii.,  67 ;  Greek  and  Turkish  history 
of,  98  note ;  description  of  European 
oountries,  ib.,  130 ;  on  schism  of 
Constantinople,  141  note ;  on  Varna 
campaign,  153  note ;  on  sack  of 
Constantinople,  202  note. 

Ghaled,  see  Caled. 

Ch&lons,  battle  of,  i.,  824;  ii.,  209  and 
note ;  description  of,  iii.,  489  and 
note  and  sqq.  ;  85. 

Chalybians,  or  Chaldeans,  iv.,  273  and 
note. 

Chamavians,  Frankish  tribe  (pagus  Cha¬ 
ins  voram),  i.,  891  note ;  subdued  by 
Julian,  ii.,  298,  299 ;  code  of  (lex 
Chamavorum),  iv.,  182  note. 

Chameleon,  surname  of  Leo  V.,  q.v. 

Champagne  St.  Hilaire,  village  of,  iv., 
126  note. 

Chancellor ,  see  CanceUarim. 

Chang-Tsong,  Emperor  of  China,  death 
of,  vii.,  7  note . 

Chanse,  province  of,  iii.,  91. 

Chanson  d’Antioohe,  vi.,  270  note. 

Chao-wu,  the  great  Khan,  invades  Persia, 
v.,  48. 

Chapters,  the  Three,  controversy  of,  v.f 
146  sq. 

Chararich,  dominions  of,  iv.,  109  note. 

Chardin,  Sir  John,  on  Islam,  v.,  369 
note;  on  Hosein,  417  note;  on 
Persia,  519  note. 

Oharegites,  or  Kharejites,  revolt  of,  v., 
410. 

Charigites  or  Khazrajitee,  Arabian  tribe, 
adopt  Islam,  v.,  880. 

Chariot  races,  ii.,  448  and  note;  iv.,  288 
sqq. 

Chari  to,  wife  of  Jovian,  iii.,  6. 

Charlemagne,  studied  laws  of  the  Franks, 
iv.,  131;  rustic  code  of,  140  note ; 
falconers  of,  v.,  28  note;  conquers 
the  Lombards,  286;  allianoe  with 
Hadrian  I.,  289;  at  Borne,  ib. ; 
donation  of,  291  and  note;  holds 
synod  at  Frankfort,  298 ;  assemblies 
of,  ib.  note ;  church  of,  at  Aachen, 
45.  note;  book  of,  298  and  note ; 
pilgrimages  to  the  Vatican,  299; 
ooronation  of,  300 ;  reign,  sqq. ; 
character,  802 ;  name  of,  i6.  note ; 
cruelty  of,  to  the  Saxons,  803  ;  laws 
of,  ib. ;  Spanish  expedition  of,  804 ; 
literary  merits  of,  805;  extent  of 


his  empire  in  Franoe,  806  sq. ;  in¬ 
stituted  the  8panish  March ,  807 ; 
founded  eight  bishoprics,  308 ;  pro¬ 
tects  the  Latin  pilgrims,  vi.,  268 ;  on 
the  filioque  question,  882  and  note ; 
palace  of,  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  vii, 
828,  824  note. 

Charles  Martel,  receives  embassy  of  Pope 
Gregory  I.,  v.,  284  ;  made  patrician 
of  Borne,  289  and  notes;  defeats 
the  Saracens,  vi.,  16  sqq. 

Charles  of  Anjou  in  Sicily,  vi.,  495  sqq.  ; 
defeat  and  death,  500 ;  senator  of 
Borne,  vii.,  241  and  note. 

Charles  the  Bald,  grants  charter  to 
monastery  of  Alaon,  v.,  806  note. 

Charles  the  Bold,  gives  right  of  coinage 
to  Ziirioh,  vii.,  230  note. 

Charles  the  Fat,  v.,  812  sq. 

Charles  IV.,  of  Germany,  weakness  of, 

v. ,  328  sqq. ;  founds  University  of 
Prague,  828  note;  ostentation  of, 
829  sq. ;  compared  with  Augustus, 
880;  receives  Bienzi,  vii.,  288  and 
note ;  imperial  ooronation  of,  291. 

Charles  V.,  emperor,  i.,  415 ;  sack  of 
Borne  by,  iii.,  347;  in  Northern 
Africa,  v.,  521 ;  struggle  of,  with 
the  popes,  vii.,  808. 

Charles  V.  of  Franoe,  defended  by  Baluaa, 
vii.,  296  note. 

Charles  VL,  gifts  of,  to  Sultan  Baja- 
set,  89;  assists  Emperor  Manual, 
48;  receives  Emperor  Manuel,  96, 
298 ;  see  Histoire. 

Charles  VIII.,  of  Franoe,  receives  titles 
to  empires  of  Constantinople  and 
Trebizond,  and  assumes  title  Au¬ 
gustus,  vii.,  214  and  note. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  i.,  151. 

Gharmoy,  M.,  account  of  Tumour's  cam¬ 
paigns,  vii.,  51  note. 

Charon,  name  of  a  patrician,  v.,  285. 

Charondas,  laws  of,  iv.,  474  and  note. 

Chkteaubriand,  on  the  assembly  of  the 
seven  provinces,  iii.,  877  and  note. 

Chauci,  i.,  275. 

Chazare,  tribe  of,  in  Hungary,  vi.,  153 
note ;  see  Chozars. 

Ghazrajites,  see  Charigites. 

Chelebi,  Turkish  title,  v.,  247. 

Chemistry,  scienoe  of,  revived  by  the 
Arabs,  vi. ,  34  and  note. 

Chemnis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  Nestoxins 
buried  at,  v.,  128;  description  of, 
129  note. 

Cherefeddin  Ali,  panegyrist  of  Tamer¬ 
lane,  iii. ,  452  note. 

Gheroon,  city  of,  ii.,  281 ;  Wolodomir  at, 

vi. ,  170 ;  capture  of,  45.  note. 
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Chersonesus  (Taurio),  i.,  281 ;  Justinian 
IL,  banished  to,  v.,  192. 

Chersonesus  (Thracian),  defeat  of  the 
Romans  by  Attila  in,  iii,  450 ; 
fortifications  of,  iv.,  269. 

Ohersonites,  allies  of  Constantine  against 
the  Goths,  ii.,  231 ;  exemption  of, 
from  duties,  ib. 

Gherosci,  i.,  275. 

Chess,  iv.,  389  and  note;  improved  by 
Timour,  vii.,  72  and  note . 

Chester,  Roman  colony,  i.,  40  note. 

Ohiauss ,  office  of,  vi.,  85  and  note . 

Childebert,  laws  of,  iv.,  135  note;  at¬ 
tempt  to  oonquer  Auvergne,  144; 
invades  Italy,  v.,  23  sq. 

Childeric,  exile  of,  iv.,  28  and  note; 
marries  Basina,  108  and  note. 

Childeric,  last  Merovingian  king,  de¬ 
posed,  v.,  286  and  note. 

Chiliarchs,  of  Vandal  army,  iii.,  425. 

China,  in  the  third  century  a.d.,  i.,  396 
and  note;  iii.,  85  sqq.  and  notes; 
invaded  by  the  Tops,  275 ;  silk  in, 
iv.t  243;  early  Chinese  chronicle* 
ib.  note ;  trade  in,  248 ;  Turks  in, 
376  sq. ;  Christianity  in,  v.,  159  sq. ; 
friendship  of  with  the  Arabs,  441 ; 
paper  manufacture  in,  441 ;  invaded 
by  Zinghis  Khan,  vii.,  7  sqq. ; 
northern  and  southern  empires  of, 
11  sq. 

Chingiz,  see  Zingis. 

Chionites,  in  the  army  of  Sapor,  ii.,  285 
and  note. 

Ghlorli,  town  of,  vi.,  454. 

Chios,  Island  of,  Turks  driven  from,  vi.f 
385  ;  Giustiniani  in,  vii.,  200. 

Chiosza,  Isle  of,  iii.,  497. 

Chishul,  traveller,  iii.,  398  [note. 

Chivalry,  vi.,  292. 

Chlienes,  Armenian  prinoe,  v.,  215. 

Chlodwig,  see  Clovis. 

Chlorus,  see  Constantins. 

Chlum,  prinoe  of,  vii.,  84  note. 

Chnodomar,  King  of  the  Alamanni,  ii., 
295  and  note;  taken  prisoner  by 
Julian,  296. 

Chodai  nama  or  book  of  i  Lords,  iv.,  887 
and  note. 

Ohorasan,  see  Khuras&n. 

Chorasmia,  province  of,  iii.,  91  note. 

Ohorepisoopi ,  or  rural  bishops,  ii.,  885 
note. 

Chosroes  I.,  Nushirvan,  King  of  Persia, 

i.,  228  note ;  seven  philosophers  at 
his  oourt,  iv.,  285 ;  accession  of, 
ib.  note ;  date  of  accession,  384 
note ;  proposed  adoption  by  Justin, 
888 ;  meaning  of  “  Nushirvan,”  884 


note;  character  of,  384  sqq.;  ap¬ 
points  four  viziers,  885;  endless 
peaoe  with  Rome,  890;  makes  war 
against  the  Romans,  ib. ;  invades 
Syria,  392  sqq. ;  ruins  Antioch,  398 ; 
negotiations  with  Justinian,  409 
sqq. ;  empire  of,  411 ;  palace  of,  v., 
484  sq. 

Chosroes  LL,  son  of  Hormouz,  accession 
of,  v.,  51 ;  flies  to  the  Romans,  53  ; 
restored  by  Narses,  55 ;  letters  of, 
56  note;  invades  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  72  sqq. ;  conquers  Syria,  74 ; 
threatens  Constantinople,  84;  re¬ 
treats  before  Heraclius,  88;  flight, 
97 ;  murder  of,  99  and  note. 

Chosroes,  King  of  Armenia,  i.,  227  and 
note ,  289. 

Chosroes,  son  of  Tiridates,  ii.,  240. 

Chosroes,  vassal  of  Persia,  rules  over 
Eastern  Armenia,  iii.,  414. 

Chosroiduohta,  sister  of  Otas,  L,  396  and 
note. 

Chozars  or  Khazars,  relations  of,  with 
Heraclius,  v.,  93  and  note;  Jus¬ 
tinian  II.  seeks  refuge  with  the, 
192. 

Chiabr,  monk,  vL,  140  note. 

Christ,  date  of  birth  and  orucifixion  of, 

11.,  91  note;  miraculous  image  of, 

v. ,  47  and  note ,  71  note ;  sepulchre 
of,  burnt,  75 ;  opinions  concerning 
the  nature  of,  104  sqq. ;  statue  of, 
264  and  note ;  correspondence  with 
Abgarua,  264 ;  picture  of,  265  sq. ; 
how  regarded  by  Mahomet,  363  sq. 

Christian,  Arohbishop  of  Mentz,  vi.,  224 
note. 

Christianity,  inquiry  into  its  progress 
and  establishment,  ii.,  1  sqq. ;  Jew¬ 
ish  converts  to,  8 ;  causes  of,  and  his¬ 
torical  view  of,  its  progress,  57  sqq. ; 
in  the  East,  61 ;  in  Egypt,  63 ;  in 
Rome,  64 ;  in  Africa,  66 ;  beyond 
the  empire,  67  ;  attitude  of  Hadrian 
to,  100,  101 ;  under  Constantine, 
810  sqq.,  330  sqq.;  under  Jovian, 

111.,  1  sq. ;  in  Rome,  201  sqq. ;  Pagan 
oeremonies  in,  225  sq. ;  a  cause  of 
the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  iv., 
175  sq. ;  propagation  of,  in  Asia,  v., 
158  sqq. ;  in  the  north  of  Europe, 

vi. ,  171  sqq. 

Christians,  peculiar  opinions  of  primitive, 
iL,  16  sqq.;  their  belief  in  miracles,  80 
sqq. ;  virtues  and  customs  of  primi¬ 
tive,  35  sqq. ;  community  of  goods 
among,  50  sqq. ;  tithes,  51;  under 
Nero,  65;  proportion  to  Pagans, 
65  note,  69;  poverty  of,  72;  con- 
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founded  with  the  Jews,  88  and  note ; 
favourably  regarded  by  Constantine, 
810  ;  description  of,  under  Constan¬ 
tine,  311  sqq.  ;  loyalty  of,  315 ; 
yearly  synods,  347 ;  respect  for 
Plato,  360  and  note;  dootrines  of, 
864  sqq. ;  Arian  controversy,  368 
sqq. ;  their  sects,  370  sqq. ;  Julian's 
treatment  of,  486  sqq. ;  influence  of, 
on  the  Mahometans,  v.,  354  ;  of  the 
seventh  century,  relapse  into  sem¬ 
blance  of  paganism,  361 ;  manners 
of,  at  time  of  first  crusade,  vi.,  279  ; 
their  discipline  of  penance,  ib.  sq. 

Christians  of  St.  John,  in  Bassora,  v.,  853. 

Christmas  day,  origin  of,  ii.,  482  note. 

Christopher,  son  of  Constantine  Co- 
pro  nym  us,  v.,  201. 

Christopher,  son  of  Romanus  I.,  made 
emperor,  v.,  222. 

Christopolis,  pass  of,  vi.,  528  note;  on 
the  Greek  frontier,  524  note. 

Chrobatians,  see  Croats. 

Chronicon  Farfense ,  v.,  298  note . 

Ohronique  du  religieux  de  Saint  Denys , 
vii.,  88  note. 

Chrysanthius  the  philosopher,  ii.,  464, 
475  ;  high  priest  of  Lydia,  476  note . 

Chrysaphius,  favourite  of  Theodosius  the 
younger,  iii.,  467  and  note;  par¬ 
doned  by  Attila,  468 ;  supports 
cause  of  Eutyohius,  v.,  129 ;  death, 
182. 

Chrysoeheir  the  Paulidan,  218;  vic¬ 
tories  of,  vi.,  124  sq. ;  death,  125. 

Chrysologus,  St.  Peter,  commends  piety 
of  Plaoidia,  iii.,  508  note. 

Chrysoloras,  Manuel,  professor  of  Greek 
at  Florence,  vii.,  128 ;  death,  129 ; 
his  pupils,  id.  note ;  compares  Borne 
and  Constantinople,  188  sq. ;  epistle 
of,  to  John  PalaBologus,  188  note; 
death,  ib. 

Chrysopolis,  battle  of,  i.,  475 ;  ii,  152 ; 
Harun  al  Rashid  at,  vi.,  86 ;  Sultan 
Soliman  entertained  at,  259. 

Chrysostom,  John,  on  the  ohuroh  at 
Antioch,  ii.,  63  sq. ;  eloquenoe  of, 
847 ;  on  earthquake  at  Jerusalem, 
484;  on  the  luxury  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  iii.,  878  and  note;  protects 
Eutropius,  890  ;  homilies  in  defence 
of  Eutropius,  890  note ;  eleotion  and 
merit  of,  395  sq. ;  administration, 
896  sq. ;  extends  the  jurisdiction  of 
Constantinople,  399  ;  persecution  of, 
by  Eudoxia,  898  sqq. ;  exile,  400 ; 
death,  402;  epistles  of,  ib.  note; 
his  relics  brought  to  Constantinople, 
402  and  note ;  on  monastic  life,  iv., 


68  note;  opposes  Apollinaris, 

118. 

Chundo,  chamberlain  of  Gontran,  King 
of  Burgundy,  iv.,  142  note. 

Church,  Christian,  government  of  primi¬ 
tive,  ii.,  41  sqq.  ;  wealth  of,  50 ; 
revenues  of,  58  ;  excomm  uni  cation 
in,  54  ;  property  of,  secured  by  edict 
of  Milan,  339  and  note ;  authority 
of,  863,  364  ;  disendowed  by  Julian, 
486 ;  Eastern  Church  tom  with 
discord,  v.,  184  sqq. ;  union  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  158 ;  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin,  vii.,  104;  union 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  concluded 
at  Ferrara  and  Florence,  114  sqq.  ; 
treaty  between  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
117  sq. 

Churches,  Christian,  under  Constantine, 
ii.,  840 ;  privilege  of  sanctuary  trans¬ 
ferred  to,  343  and  note. 

Chu  Yuen  Chang,  revolt  of,  vii.,  21 ; 
founds  Ming  dynasty,  ib.  note . 

Cibalis,  battle  near,  L,  464  and  note. 

Cibossa,  church  of  Paulicians  at,  vi., 
117  note. 

Cioero,  De  nature  Deo  rum,  i.,  38  and 
note;  attitude  to  religion,  34  note, 
90,  178 ;  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  ii.,  20  and  note ;  on  Plato’s 
Timieus,  361  note ;  aspired  to 
the  Augurate,  iii.,  200  note ;  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  iv.,  475,  484  note; 
account  of  De  Legibus,  487  sq. 

Cilicia,  provinoe,  war  in,  between  Several 
and  Pesoennius  Niger,  i.,  129  ;  Per¬ 
sian  oonquest  of,  292 ;  invaded  try 
Alani,  348 ;  Cilioian  gates,  ▼.,  84 
and  note ;  subdued  by  the  Saracens, 
471 ;  conquests  of,  by  Nicephoros, 

vi. ,  61. 

Cillium,  or  Colonia  Oillitane,  iv.,  480 
note ;  wars  of  Alexius  in,  vi.,  836. 

Oimbri,  iii.,  89  note. 

Cineas,  councillor  of  Pyrrhus,  iii.,  805 
note. 

Cingolani,  his  map  of  the  Oampagna, 

vii. ,  247  note. 

Cinnamus,  historian,  prejudice  of,  vi., 
841  note. 

Circassians,  dynasty  of,  vii.,  67  and 
note. 

Oiroesium,  site  of,  i.t  207  note;  forti¬ 
fied  by  Diocletian,  404;  Julian  at, 
ii.,  517,  519 ;  iv.,  272 ;  Chosroes  at, 
v.,  58. 

Ciroumoellions,  sect  of,  ii.,  410  goo. ; 
tumult  of,  in  Africa,  iii.,  427. 

Circumcision,  ii.,  6,  12  note ;  practised 
by  Mahometans  on  the  Euxine,  hr.. 
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400;  oondemned  in  Abyssinia  by 
the  Jesuits,  v.,  179  and  note. 

Girons,  Roman,  iii.,  922  and  note ;  fac¬ 
tions  of  the,  at  Rome  and  Constan¬ 
tinople,  iv.,  238  sq. ;  factions  of, 
abandon  the  Emperor  Maurice,  v., 
66. 

Girta,  i.,  446;  ii.,  136  note;  opposes 
Gaiseric,  iii.,  434  ;  duke  of,  iv.,  810. 

Gitadeis  of  the  Alps,  i.,  449  and  note . 

Giteaux,  monastery  of,  vi.,  346. 

Gitiee,  in  the  Roman  Empire,  i.,  62 ;  in 
anoient  Italy,  ib. ;  in  Britain,  Ganl 
and  Spain,  63 ;  in  Africa,  63 ;  in  Asia, 
64;  of  Britain,  iii.,  373  and  note , 
874  and  note  ;  decay  of  the  oities  of 
the  Western  Empire,  vi.,  71 ;  wealth 
of  the  Eastern  oities,  i&.  sq. 

Citizenship  under  Caracalla,  i.,  179  and 
note. 

Citron  wood,  valued  by  the  Romans,  v., 
494  and  note. 

City  of  God ,  work  of  St.  Augustine,  iii., 
341. 

Gius,  i.,  284. 

Givetot,  crusaders  at,  vi.,  286  note. 

Civilians,  Roman,  iv.,  68  sqq. 

Oivilis  the  Batavian,  i.,  261. 

Givitate,  battle  of,  vi.,  190. 

CivitA  Veochia,  see  Gentumvelto. 

Clairvaux,  monastery  of,  vi.,  846  and 
note. 

Clarissimi ,  Roman  senators,  ii.,  170. 

Classics,  Greek  and  Latin,  vi.,  84 ;  losses, 
and  partial  preservation,  of,  vii., 
206. 

Olassis,  harbour  of  Ravenna,  ill.,  274 
note ;  pillage  by  Duke  of  Spoleto, 
v.,  22. 

Claudia,  miracle  of,  ii.,  460  note. 

Claudian,  portrait  of  Serena,  iii.,  238 
note ;  on  death  of  Rufinus,  242  and 
note ;  epithalamium,  261 ;  poem  on 
Getio  war,  261  note;  epigram  on 
old  man  at  Verona,  262  note;  on 
battle  of  Pollentia,  269  and  note; 
aooount  of,  297  sqq. ;  on  Eutropius, 
380  notes ;  on  auotion  of  the  state, 
882. 

Glaudiopolis,  baths  at,  i.,  49  note. 

Claudius  I.,  elected  emperor,  L,  79,  88 
note ,  116  note . 

Claudius  IL,  at  Thermopylae  L,  266 
note ;  origin,  306  and  note ;  reign,  ib. 
sqq. ;  letter  of,  810 ;  victories  over 
the  Goths,  311 ;  death,  812 ;  relation¬ 
ship  to  Constantins,  i.,  881  sq.  notes. 

Claudius,  a  freedman,  ii.,  607  note. 

Claudius  Quadrigarius  tike  annalist,  iv., 
604  note. 


Oleander,  minister  of  Commodus,  i.,  100 
sqq. 

Cleaveland,  Ezra,  History  of  the  Courte¬ 
nays,  vi.,  466  note. 

Clematius  of  Alexandria,  ii.,  264  and 
note. 

Clemens,  Flavius,  ii.,  44  note ;  execution 
of,  97. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  ii.,  38  note , 
70. 

Clement  IIL,  Pope,  vi.,  218 ;  vii.,  238 
note. 

Clement  V.,  Pope,  at  Avignon,  vii.,  264 
and  note ;  appoints  cardinals,  266 
note. 

Clement  VI.,  Pope,  his  negotiations 
with  Cantacuzene,  vii.,  90 ;  Lives  of, 
ib.  note;  celebrates  second  jubilee, 
267  and  note ;  addressed  by  Rienzi, 
270 ;  confirms  his  title,  276 ;  sum¬ 
moned  by  Rienzi,  280  and  note ;  his 
Bulls  against  Rienzi,  286  note ;  his 
death,  288 ;  Petrarch's  exhortation 
to,  291  and  note ,  292. 

Clement  VII.,  Pope  (Robert  of  Geneva), 
his  election,  vii.,  296. 

Clement  VIII.,  invades  Ferrara,  vii., 
807  note. 

Clementines ,  the,  ii.,  868  note. 

Cleodamus,  fortifies  Piraeus,  i.,  286. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Emperor  Maurice, 
v.,  69. 

Cleopatra,  queen,  library  of,  iii.,  210 
note;  concubine  of  Mark  Antony, 
iv.,  613. 

Clepho,  King  of  the  Lombards,  v.,  16. 

Clergy,  distinction  of,  from  laity,  ii.,  49 
sq. ;  order  of,  834 ;  under  the 
emperors,  ib.  sqq. ;  celibacy  of,  837 
ana  note ;  ordained  by  the  bishops, 
ib. ;  exemptions  of,  388  and  note  ; 
number  of,  339 ;  wealth  of,  839  sq. ; 
civil  jurisdiction,  342  sq. ;  spiritual 
censorship  of,  844  and  note ;  publio 
preaching  of,  346  and  note ;  legisla¬ 
tive  assemblies  of,  347  sqq. ;  avarice 
of,  restrained  by  Valentinian,  iii., 
29  and  note ;  in  Gaul,  iv.,  160  and 
note  ;  clergy  and  bishops  exiled  and 
imprisoned  by  Justin,  v.,  168  and 
note  ;  under  the  Carlovingians,  826. 

Clermont,  estate  of  Avitus  at,  iv.,  8  and 
note ;  besieged  by  the  Visigoths,  41 
sq. ;  council  of,  vi.,  273. 

Cleves,  Julian  at,  ii.,  429. 

Clodion,  King  of  the  Franks,  oooupies 
Toumay  and  Cambray,  iii.,  479; 
death,  480. 

Clotaire,  son  of  Clovis,  constitution  of, 
iv.,  183  note. 
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Clotilda,  wife  of  Clovis,  converts  her 
husband,  iv.,  114 ;  promotes  his 
expedition  against  the  Goths,  128. 

Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.,  108 
sqq. ;  birth  of,  ib.  note ;  character, 
110 ;  defeats  Syagrins,  ib.  sq . ;  adds 
Tongres  to  his  dominions,  112 ; 
defeats  the  Alemanni  at  Tolbiac, 
118 ;  conversion  of,  114 ;  baptism 
of,  115  and  note ;  subdues  Armorica, 
117 ;  war  with  the  Burgundians, 
118  sqq. ;  victory  of,  near  Dijon, 
120 ;  war  with  the  Goths,  122  sqq .  ; 
conference  with  Alario,  23 ;  consul¬ 
ship  of,  128  and  note. 

Cluverius  on  the  Lombards,  iv.,  867  note . 

Oniva,  King  of  the  Goths,  i.,  265. 

Coaches,  Roman  (carmen),  iii.,  813  note . 

Cooaba,  village  of,  ii.,  97. 

Coohe  on  the  Tigris,  Julian  at,  ii.,  580 
sqq. 

Cochin  China,  conquered  by  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  vii.,  18. 

Cochin,  King  of,  grants  privileges  to  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  v.v  161. 

Codex  Argenteus ,  Gothic,  iv.,  82  note. 

Codex  Carolinus ,  v.,  284  note. 

Codex ,  the  Gregorian  and  the  Hermo- 
genian,  iv.,  482. 

Codex  of  Justinian,  iv.,  493  sqq.;  seoond 
edition  of,  499. 

Codex  Nasiraeus ,  see  Nasiraeus. 

Codex  of  Theodosius,  iii.,  159  note; 
laws  against  the  Donatists  in,  427. 

Codioils,  Roman  law  on,  iv.,  522  sq. 

Codinus,  ii.,  167  note ,  228  note;  his 
account  of  honours  and  offioers,  vi., 
87  note. 

Oodru8,  Roman  poet,  iii.,  325. 

Coemption ,  iv.,  507  and  note. 

Coenobites,  origin  of,  iv.,  68  note;  ac¬ 
count  of,  78  and  note. 

Coenum  Gallicanum,  ii.,  267  note. 

Cogende  (Khojend),  city  of,  taken  by  the 
Mongols,  vii.,  9. 

Cognate ,  iv.,  519. 

Cogni,  see  Ioonium. 

Cohorts,  city,  i.,  19,  100  note. 

Coil,  British  king,  i.,  428  note. 

Coimbra,  treaty  with  Saracens,  v.,  512 
note. 

Coinage,  depreciation  of,  under  Gal- 
lienus,  i.,  803  note,  887 ;  of  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great,  ii.,  207  and  note; 
with  head  of  Boniface,  iii.,  432  and 
note ;  under  the  Palaeologi,  vi.,  502 
and  note  ;  papal,  vii.,  221  and  note ; 
Roman  republican,  in  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  237  and  note ; 
of  the  Popes,  801  and  note. 


Colchester,  Roman  colony,  i.,  40  note. 

Colohians,  bravery  of,  iv.,  401. 

Oolohos,  conquered  by  Trajan,  i.,  7 ; 
also  called  Lazioa  or  Mingrelia,  iv., 
897 ;  description  of,  98  sqq. ;  man¬ 
ners  of  the  natives,  399 ;  Christian* 
of,  400 ;  revolutions  of,  401 ;  rsvolti 
of,  403  sqq. 

Colias,  Gothio  leader,  iii.,  106. 

Coliseum ,  see  Rome. 

Collaterals ,  or  assessors,  vii,  808. 

Collatio  episcoporum  proved  a  forgery 
by  Havet,  iv.,  120  note. 

College,  electoral,  of  Germany,  827 
and  note. 

Collyridian  heresy,  v.,  861  and  note. 

Cologne  (Colonial,  L,  286  note ;  Poethn- 
mus  at,  299  note;  destroyed  b y 
Germans,  ii.,  290 ;  pillaged  by  Clo¬ 
dion,  iii.,  480  ;  archbishops  of,  their 
relation  to  Rome,  vii.,  228. 

Colonatus ,  i.,  253  note. 

Colonia,  Sultanate  of,  ▼.,  252. 

Colonies,  Roman,  i.,  39,  40#;  in  Britain 
and  Spain,  ib.  note  ;  honorary  oolo* 
nies,  ib.  note. 

Colonna,  John,  Marquis  of  Anoona,  vii., 
261 ;  learning  of,  334  note. 

Colonna,  John,  son  of  Stephen  the 
Younger,  vii.,  284. 

Colonna,  Marco  Antonio,  vii.,  261  note. 

Colonna,  Otho,  see  Martin  V. 

Colonna,  Peter,  senator  of  Rome,  vii, 
261 ;  arrested,  276 ;  death,  284. 

Colonna,  Protonotary,  vii.,  807. 

Colonna,  Roman  family,  vii.,  260  sqq. ; 
splendour  of,  309 ;  quarrels  of,  with 
the  Ureini,  332. 

Colonna,  Soiarra,  vii.,  253,  262. 

Colonna,  Stephen,  the  Rider,  vii.,  261 
and  note ,  262,  278  sq.,  288. 

Colonna,  Stephen,  the  Younger,  viL, 
264  ;  death  of,  284. 

Colovion ,  tunic  worn  by  the  Greek  em¬ 
perors,  vi.,  88  note. 

Columba,  St.,  Monastery  of.  It.,  67  and 
note. 

Golumban,  St.,  iv.,  449  note. 

Columbanus,  rule  of,  iv.f  71  note ,  78 
note. 

Columella,  iii.,  810  note. 

Columns  Regina,  at  Rhegium,  v„  24  note. 

Colzim  (Mount),  Monastery  at,  ir.,  64; 
Anthony  at,  ib.  and  note. 

Comana,  temple  of,  ii.,  198  and  note; 
Chrysostom  at,  iii.,  402. 

Comans,  Turkish  tribe  of,  serve  under 
Bulgarian  king,  vi.,  442  and  mote; 
under  Alexius  Bhategopulus,  469 
and  note ,  461 ;  40,000  families  of 
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the,  adopted!  by  King  Bela  IV., 
vii,  17. 

Comes,  see  Count. 

Comets,  iv.,  461  sq.  and  notes . 

Comitia ,  see  Assembly. 

Comito,  sister  of  the  Empress  Theodora, 

iv. ,  226  and  note. 

Gommaohio,  morass  of,  v.,  24  note . 

Commentiolns,  general  of  the  Emperor 
Maurice,  v.,  62  and  note . 

Commerce,  despised  by  the  plebeians  of 
Borne,  iii.,  318. 

Commodos,  shared  the  imperial  power, 
i.(  92 ;  reign,  93  sqq. ;  Forphyro 
genitus,  93  note;  death,  106; 
aoouses  Severns,  122  note ;  protected 
the  Christians,  ii.,  117. 

Oomneni,  family  of,  v.,  236;  genealogy 
of,  ib .  sqq. ;  extinction  of,  vii.,  214. 

Comnenas,  see  Alexias,  David,  Hadrian, 
Isaac,  John,  ManueL 

Compidgne,  Palace  of  the  Merovingians 
at,  vi.,  13  and  note. 

Compostella,  shrine  of,  ii.,  67. 

Compurgators,  iv.,  186. 

Comum,  town  of  Attila  at,  iii.,  496; 
lake  of,  iv.,  206. 

Conception,  doctrine  of  immaenlate,  v., 
864  and  note. 

Conolave,  institution  of  the,  vii.,  260. 

Oonoord,  altar  of,  in  Elephantine,  iv., 
272  note. 

Concordia,  pillaged  by  Alario,  iii.,  803 ; 
destroyed  by  Attila,  496. 

Concubines,  Roman  laws  respecting,  iv., 
502  sq. 

Oon/arreation ,  marriage  rite,  iv.,  607  and 
note. 

Confederates,  barbarian  army  of,  sob- 
verted  the  Western  Empire,  iv.,  51 
and  note ;  new  legion  of  Tiberius  so 
called,  v.,  21  and  note. 

Confessors,  ii.,  Ill  note. 

CONOB,  inscription  of  Byzantine  ooins, 

v. ,  282  note. 

Conon,  name  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  v.,  197. 

Conon,  St.,  churoh  and  monastery  of,  iv., 
288  and  note. 

Conrad,  Duke  of  the  Franconians,  vi., 
162. 

Conrad  I.,  v.,  313  note. 

Conrad  II.,  Emperor,  annexed  kingdom 
of  Arles  to  empire,  v.,  818  note ; 
in  Southern  Italy,  vi.,  183  note. 

Conrad  ILL,  Emperor,  vi.,  272 ;  joins 
second  crusade,  838 ;  dealings  with 
the  Greek  emperor,  842  ;  his  march 
in  Asia  Minor,  842 ;  illness  of,  848 
note ;  invited  to  Borne  by  the  senate, 
vii.,  284  note,  242. 
vol.  vn. — 26 


Conrad  of  Montferrat,  takes  part  in  third 
crusade,  vi.,  862 ;  death,  865 ;  hus¬ 
band  of  Theodora  Angela,  400  note ; 
defends  Tyre,  ib. 

Oonradin  of  Swabia,  invades  France, 

vi.,  496,  498 ;  in  ,  Borne,  vii., 
241. 

Consentia  (Consensa),  Isthmus  of,  land¬ 
mark  of  Autharis,  v.,  26 ;  subdued 
by  Robert  Guisoard,  vi.,  195. 

Conservators  instituted,  vii.,  808. 

Consilium  Specials  and  Generate,  vii., 
804. 

Oonsistorium,  ii.,  196  note ;  at  Treves, 
oondemns  Priscillian,  iii.,  161 ; 
secrets  of,  disclosed  to  Attila,  460. 

Constable ,  offioe  of,  vi.,  86  and  note ;  of 
French  mercenaries  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  481. 

Constance,  heiress  of  Antioch,  vi.,  869 
note. 

Constance,  treaty  of,  v.,  824;  council 
of,  380  note;  synod  of,  1096  a.d., 

vi. ,  272  note  ;  vii.,  105,  800. 

Constans  L,  son  of  Constantine,  ii.,  218 ; 

governs  Italy  and  Africa,  226 ;  Au¬ 
gustus,  237  ;  reign,  ib. ;  war  with 
Constantine  II.,  245  sq. ;  slain  at 
Helena,  247;  protects  Athanasius, 
390  ;  tolerates  paganism,  416 ;  visits 
Britain,  iii.,  46. 

Constans  II.,  son  of  Constantine  HI., 
type  of,  v.,  160 ;  emperor,  188  sa. ; 
name  of,  ib.  note ;  puts  his  brother 
Theodosias  to  death,  188  ;  in  Greeoe 
and  Italy,  %b. ;  murder  of,  in  Sicily, 
189 ;  checked  advance  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  ib.  note ;  death  of,  276 ;  dream 
of,  472  and  note;  sends  army  to 
Africa,  493  note ;  visit  to  Rome,  vi, 
106 ;  takes  roof  from  the  Pantheon, 

vii. ,  328. 

Constans,  son  of  the  usurper  Constan¬ 
tine,  put  to  death  at  Vienna,  iii., 
369. 

Oonstantia,  sister  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  i,  482  note,  459,  475 ;  ii, 
218. 

Oonstantia,  daughter  of  Roger  of  Sicily, 
vi.,  228,  232. 

Oonstantia,  wife  of  Gratian,  iii.,  16  and 
note ;  escapes  to  Simium,  67. 

Constantian,  general  of  Justinian,  iv., 
422  note. 

Constantins,  daughter  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  crowns  Vetranio,  ii.,  248 
and  notes;  marries  Gallus,  268; 
character,  264 ;  death,  267. 

Constantine,  Bister  of  Eusebia,  ii,  480 

I  note. 
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Constantina,  widow  of  the  Emperor 
Maurice,  v.v  69 ;  death,  70. 

Constantina  (town),  besieged  by  Oobad, 
iv.,  276  note . 

Constantine  I.  (the  Great),  i.,  812;  birth 
and  family  of,  428  and  note ;  educa¬ 
tion,  ib. ;  escape  of,  and  journey  to 
Britain,  480 ;  elevation,  480  sqq. ; 
marries  Fausta,  486 ;  named  Augus¬ 
tus,  ib. ;  besieges  Arles,  442 ;  in 
Gaul,  444  ;  war  with  Maxentius,  447 
sqq. ;  passes  the  Alps,  449 ;  battles 
of  Turin  and  Verona,  460  sqq. ;  vic¬ 
tory  near  Borne,  454  ;  reception  of, 
at  Borne,  456;  establishes  senatorial 
tax,  458;  allianoe  with  Lioinius, 
459;  civil  war  with  Lioinius,  464 
sqq. ;  treaty  of  Peaoe,  466 ;  laws  of, 
467  sqq. ;  in  Julian's  Casars,  L, 
470  note ;  clemency  to  the  Christians, 
ii.,  138 ;  chooses  Byzantium  as  site 
for  Constantinople,  150 ;  plans  Con¬ 
stantinople,  ib. ;  prodigality  of,  166 ; 
character,  214  sqq. ;  family  of,  217  ; 
edict  of,  encouraging  informers,  220 ; 
visits  Borne,  221 ;  puts  Crispus  to 
death,  ib. ;  punishes  Fausta,  223; 
elevates  his  sons  and  nephews,  224 ; 
Gothic  war,  230 ;  allianoe  with  the 
0her8onites,  231 ;  death,  283  ;  con¬ 
version  of,  306  sqq. ;  conduct  towards 
the  Church  and  Christians,  307 ; 
pagan  superstition  of,  308  and 
notes;  protects  Christians  of  Gaul, 
309 ;  publishes  Edict  of  Milan,  310 ; 
divine  right  of,  314;  religious  war 
against  Lioinius,  317  and  note ; 
dream  of,  320 ;  his  conversion,  324 
sqq. ;  bis  devotion,  327  ;  his  bap¬ 
tism,  328  ;  at  Counoil  of  Mice,  848 ; 
opposes  the  Arians,  377 ;  and  the 
Orthodox,  ib.f  378;  his  religious 
vacillation,  381 ;  tolerates  paganism, 
414  sq. ;  donation  of,  v.,  298  and 
note ;  imaginary  law  of,  vi.,  90  and 
91  note ;  cured  of  leprosy,  vii.,  280 
and  note. 

Constantine  IL,  i.,  466  and  note;  it, 
218 ;  elevation  of,  225, 226 ;  Augus¬ 
tus,  237 ;  war  with  Constans,  245 ; 
death,  ib. 

Constantine  [IIL],  son  of  Heraolius, 
made  Augustus,  v.,  185  and  note; 
at  Caesarea,  468. 

Constantine  IV.  (Pogonatus),  defeats  the 
usurper  Mizixios,  v.,  189  ;  revolt  of 
his  brothers,  ib.  sq. ;  reign,  vi.,  8 
sq. 

Constantine  V.  (Copronymus),  reign, 
198  sqq. ;  military  prowess  of,  199 


note ;  abolishes  the  monks,  ib. ;  pe§ 
tilenoe  in  the  empire,  ib. ;  bones  of  i 
buried,  214 ;  marries  daughter  of 
King  of  the  Chozars,  v.,  201;  vi.  | 
91 ;  introduces  the  Paulioians  inn 
Thrace,  126  sq.  I 

Constantine  VI.,  crowned,  v.,  201  I 

marries  Theodote,  202  note ;  blindai 
by  order  of  Irene,  208  and  note. 

Constantine  VII.  (Porphyrogenitns),  or 
the  Chersonites,  ii.,  231  note  ;  bbrti  , 
of,  v.,  221 ;  title  of,  221 ;  depute 
government  to  his  wife  Helena,  224 ; 
death,  224 ;  on  Greek  fire,  vi.,  12 
works  of,  39  note ,  65  sqq.  and  notes 
Ceremonies,  Themes,  Adminuto 
tion  of  Empire,  Geoponios,  Encydo 
podia,  Taotios,  Hippiatriaa,  ib. ;  a 
the  Franks,  104  sq. ;  on  the  8da*o 
nians,  188  note;  on  Russia,  151 
note;  his  account  of  baptism  e; 
Olga,  169. 

Constantine  VUL,  son  of  Bomanns  L,  v. 

222. 

Constantine  IX.  [VIII.],  v.,  231. 

Constantine  X.  [IX.]  (Monomaehue),  r 
233  and  note. 

Constantine  XL  [X.]  (Ducas),  2f7 
policy  of,  ib.  note ;  sons  of,  hana: 
the  mother  of  the  Comneni,  239. 

Constantine  XII.,  v.,  238. 

Constantine  XIIL  [XI.]  (Palssologw^ 
last  Greek  emperor,  vii.,  1€1 
crowned  at  Sparta,  162  ;  message  * 
Mahomet  II.,  172 ;  signs  act  of  unset 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  182 
defends  Constantinople,  185  *qq  . 
last  speech  of,  197  ;  death,  201. 

Constantine,  African  Christian,  learn; 
of,  vi.,  197  ;  translates  HippootaW 
198  note. 

Constantine  Angelos,  v.,  258. 

Constantine,  brother  of  Michael,  vL,  Jr3 
note ;  letters  of,  to  B.  Gnisoard,  %c~ 
commands  in  Greece,  490. 

Constantine  Dragases,  Prince  of  8erra 
vii.,  160  note. 

Constantine,  governor  of  Spoleto,  r* . 
348 ;  death,  849  and  note. 

Constantine  P&leokappa,  author  of  u* 
Ionia,  vi.,  Ill  note. 

Constantine,  private  soldier,  tyrant 
elected  in  Britain,  iii.,  28?  am 
note;  besieged  in  Vienna,  28b 
claims  ratified,  358;  besieged  3 
Arles,  359  ;  death,  861. 

Constantine,  son  of  Barden  Phnnaa.  v. 
224  note. 

Constantine,  son  of  Basil  L,  6m A  aL 
v.,  219. 
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Constantino,  son  of  Michael  VII.,  vi, 

202. 

Constantine  Sylvanus,  vi.,  117  and  note ; 
labours  of,  120 ;  death,  121. 

Constantinople : — 

Angnsteom,  ii.,  161  note . 

Baths  of:  Zenxippns,  ii.,  407;  burnt 
during  the  Nika  riots,  iv.,  289. 
Anastasia,  iii.,  18. 

Blaoherna,  ii.,  159  note;  bridge  of 
the,  vi.,  299  note;  palace  of,  occu¬ 
pied  by  Franks,  422;  fortified  by 
Heraclius,  vii.,  182  note . 

Galigaria  (quarter),  vii.,  182  note; 
mining  operations  of  the  Turks  at, 
194  note . 

Chain  of  Harbour,  ii.,  168  and  note ; 
vii.,  181  and  note . 

Churches  of:  Acacius,  St.,  ii.,  406. 
Anastasia,  St.,  iii.,  152  and  note. 
Conon,  St.,  iv.y  288  note.  Diomede, 
St.,  v.,  216 ;  Holy  Apostles,  154  note ; 

iv.,  265;  rifled  by  the  Franks,  vi., 
426.  Irene,  St,  harbour  chain  pre¬ 
served  in,  vii.,  181  note .  John,  St, 
iv.,861.  Laurenoe,  St,  iv.,  238  note. 
Sophia,  St,  burnt  during  the  Nika 
riots,  239 ;  foundation,  261 ;  de¬ 
scription  of,  262  sqq. ;  authorities 
concerning,  ib.  note;  marbles  of, 
263 ;  riches  of,  264  sq. ;  eastern 
hemisphere  of,  falls,  vii.,  140  and 
note  ;  inhabitants  of  Constantinople 
seek  refuge  in,  a.d.  1453,  202 ; 
Mahomet  II.  in,  207  sq. ;  converted 
into  a  mosque,  208  and  note.  Virgin, 
iv.,  861. 

College,  Royal,  at,  vi.,  108. 

Column:  of  Aroadius,  vi.,  487  note; 
(and  Colossus)  of  Constantine,  ii., 
161  sq. ;  of  Justinian,  vii.,  140  and 
note. 

Description  of,  ii.,  151  sqq. ;  advanta¬ 
geous  situation  of,  156 ;  foundation 
of,  157  ;  extent,  158  ;  edifices,  161 ; 
population,  163  ;  dedication,  167  ; 
new  form  of  government  at,  168 ; 
church  of,  406  sqq. ;  imperial  court 
of,  and  its  reformation  by  Julian, 
445  sqq. ;  senate,  452 ;  revolt  of 
Procopius  in,  iii.,  13 ;  school  founded 
by  Valenti  nian  L  at,  23 ;  Athanario’s 
impressions  of,  132 ;  its  Arianism, 
150  sqq. ;  interest  of  its  inhabitants 
in  theologiaal  questions,  150;  first 
council  of,  156  sqq. ;  massacre  of 
Goths  at,  398  sq. ;  religious  riots, 
899  sq. ;  walls  of,  rebuilt  by  An¬ 
themius,  405;  earthquake,  450; 
circus  factions  at,  iv.,  283  sqq. ; 


Constantinople,  description  of — contd. — 
Nika  riots,  239  sqq.;  riots  (a.d. 
5611,  457 ;  revolt  against  Maurioe, 

v. ,  65  sqq. ;  famine  at,  80  ;  religious 
war,  139  sqq. ;  second  council  of, 
147 ;  third  council  of,  151 ;  icono¬ 
clast  ooundl  of,  270 ;  manners  of, 
reformed  by  John  Comnenus,  244 ; 
first  crusaders  at,  vi.,  800  sqq. ;  fire 
at,  417  ;  pillage  of,  422  sqq. ;  statues 
of,  destroyed,  427  sqq. ;  libraries  of, 
destroyed,  480 ;  bronze  horses  of, 
taken  to  Venice,  429  note;  walls  of, 
restored  by  Michael,  496 ;  state  of 
the  language  at,  vii.,  120  sqq. ;  seclu¬ 
sion  of  the  women  of,  121  sq. ;  com¬ 
pared  with  Rome,  138  sqq. ;  circuit 
of,  185  note ;  repeopled  and  adorned 
by  Mahomet,  209  sqq. 

Forum  of  Constantine,  ii.,  162  and  note. 

Gates  of:  Caligaria,  vii.,  182  note. 
Charisii  (or  Chare  e®)  or  Hadrianople, 
186  note,  200  note.  Contoscali,  ib. 
Phenar,  201.  Romanus,  186  note; 
tower  of,  188,  201  note,  207.  Busii 
(or  Rhegii),  ib.  Selymbriie  (or  Peg- 
ana),  186  note.  Xylokerkos  (Kerko- 
porta),  182  note,  200  note,  201  note. 

Hebdomon  or  field  of  Mars,  iii.,  10 
note  ;  see  below  under  Palaces. 

Hippodrome  (Atmeidan),  ii.,  162  and 
note;  condemned  to  Bilenoe  after 
Nika  riot,  iv.,  241 ;  Mahomet  II.  in, 
vii.,  207. 

Monastery  on  the  Bosphorus,  founded 
by  Theodora,  iv.,  282 ;  of  St  Conon, 
238. 

Mosque  of  Mahomet  H.,  vii,  210. 

Palaces  of :  Blachem®,  see  above. 
Bouooleon,  422.  Daphne,  vi.,  79 
note.  Hebdomon,  Arabian  troops 
disembark  near,  iii.,  241 ;  v.,  67 ; 

vi. ,  8.  Hereeum,  and  gardens,  iv., 
266  and  note.  Imperial,  ii.,  158, 
162  and  note ;  iii.,  378  ;  restored  by 
Justinian,  iv.,  265  ;  vi.,  79  sqq.  and 
notes.  Lausus,  469  note.  Magnaura, 
ib. ;  school  at,  109. 

Phiale,  vi.,  79  note. 

Sieges  and  attacks :  Threatened 
by  Goths,  iii,  120;  by  Goths 
under  Alaric,  254;  by  Bulgarians 
under  Zabergan,  iv.,  454 ;  besieged 
by  Avars,  v.,  81 ;  threatened  by 
Persians,  84;  besieged  by  Thomas 
the  Slavonian,  209 ;  by  Arabs,  vi., 
2;  date  of  siege,  ib.  note;  second 
siege,  6  sqq. ;  threatened  by  Harun 
al-Bashid,  86;  besieged  by  Krum, 
141 ;  threatened  by  Hungarians, 
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Constantinople,  sieges,  etc. — continued — 
150;  four  times  by  Russians,  160 
sqq. ;  by  George  of  Sicily,  222 ; 
siege  and  conquest  of,  by  the  Latins, 
411  sq. ;  siege  of,  by  Asan  and 
Vataces,  452  sq. ;  recovered  by 
Michael  Palaologus,  459  sqq. ; 
escape  of,  from  the  Mongols,  rii., 
22 ;  threatened  by  Holagou,  23  ;  by 
Bajazet,  42  ;  relieved  by  Bouoicault, 
43 ;  besieged  by  Amurath  II.,  80  sq. ; 
by  Mahomet  II.,  181  sqq. ;  capture 
of,  199  sqq. 

Sigma,  semi-circular  portioo,  vL,  79 
note ,  80  and  note. 

Skyla,  a  vestibule,  vi.,  79  note. 

Triolinos :  of  Justinian  IL,  vi.,  79  note ; 
Chrysotriklinos,  ib.  81  and  note; 
Lausiac,  79  note. 

Trikonohos,  building  of  Theophilns, 
vi.,  79  note ,  80  note. 

Turb6  (grave)  of  Abu  Ayub,  vii.,  210 
and  note. 

Oonstantius  I.  (Chlorus),  general  of 
Probus,  i.,  854;  adopted  by  Oarus, 
369 ;  made  Cssar,  381  and  note ; 
relationship  to  Claudius,  i.,  381  sq. 
notes ;  in  Britain,  387, 388 ;  in  Gaul, 
390  ;  character  and  reign,  425  sqq.  ; 
death,  430 ;  epitaph  on,  ib.  note ; 
averse  to  persecution,  ii.,  137. 

Constantius  IL,  son  of  Constantine,  ii., 
218  ;  Cesar  and  ruler  of  Gaul,  220  ; 
in  the  East,  226  ;  receives  the  testa¬ 
ment  of  Constantine,  235 ;  seizes 
Constantinople,  ib. ;  Augustus,  287  ; 
Persian  wars  of,  240  sqq.  ;  refuses 
to  treat  with  Magnentius,  248 ;  de¬ 
poses  Vetranio,  249 ;  makes  war 
against  Magnentius,  252 ;  defeats 
him  at  Mursa,  253  ;  elevates  Julian, 
273 ;  visits  Rome,  276  sqq. ;  war 
with  the  Quadi,  278  sqq. ;  Per¬ 
sian  negotiations  of,  281  sqq.  ; 
Eastern  expedition  of,  289  ;  besieges 
Bezabde,  ib. ;  apotheosis  of,  309 ; 
adopts  Arian  heresy,  379,  380 ; 
reconciled  with  Athanasius,  391 ; 
edicts  against  the  Catholics,  409 ; 
tolerates  paganism,  416  ;  visits 
temples  of  Rome,  ib. ;  his  fear  of 
Julian  and  war  against  him,  419 
sqq. ;  receives  Julian's  embassy, 
430 ;  death,  439. 

Constantius  III.,  general  of  Honorius, 
receives  the  fortune  of  Heraclian, 
iii.,  858 ;  character,  360  sq. ;  defeats 
Edobio,  361 ;  raised  to  the  empire  of 
the  West,  417 ;  marriestPlaoidia,  id. ; 
death,  418. 


Constantius,  Julius,  the  Patrician, 
brother  of  Constantine,  i.,  482  note ; 
ii.,  218. 

Constantius,  secretary  of  Attila,  iiL,  458 
and  note. 

Constitutions,  of  the  emperors,  iv.t 
480. 

Consular  is  t  ii.,  181. 

Consuls ,  i.,  71,  73  note ;  under  Constan¬ 
tine,  ii.,  171  sqq. ;  in  the  middle 
ages,  viL,  233  ana  note. 

Consulship  under  the  empire,  i.,  73  and 
note ;  assumed  by  emperors  in  fourth 
and  fifth oenturies,  414 note;  Julian's 
reverenoe  for  the,  ii.,  451 ;  restored 
by  Odoaoer,  iv.,  58  and  note;  sup¬ 
pressed  by  Justinian,  285  sq.  ;  re¬ 
sumed  by  Justin  II.,  v.,  2. 

Conti,  Roman  family  of,  vii.,  260,  831. 

Contracts,  iv.,  524  sqq. 

Convertisseur,  ii.,  476  note. 

Copiataf  or  grave-diggers,  ii.,  389. 

Coptio  dialect,  v.,  154. 

Coptos,  i.,  358,  392. 

Copts  or  Egyptians,  heresy  of,  v.,  156, 
170 ;  decline  of,  174 ;  submit  to  the 
Saracens,  476. 

Gorbulo,  i.,  3  note. 

Ooroyra,  Totila  at,  iv.,  438 ;  Procopius 
at,  ib.  note ;  siege  of,  by  Manuel  L, 

v. ,  246  ;  crusaders  at,  vi.,  407 ;  taken 
by  Venioe,  435  note. 

Cordova  in  fourth  century,  iii.,  864; 
siege  of,  iv.,  100 ;  governor  of,  ta 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  v.,  506; 
legion  of  Damascus  at,  514  ;  seat 
of  the  Caliphs,  516;  Christians  of, 
under  Arabs,  521  and  note ;  martyrs 
of,  208  and  note ;  seat  of  learning, 

vi. ,  29. 

Corduene,  ii.,  538  note. 

Corea,  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  the 
Mongols,  vii.,  18. 

Corfu,  see  Corcyra. 

Corinth,  i.,  53 ;  church  at,  IL,  48 ;  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Alario,  iii.,  257 ;  walls 
of,  restored  by  JuBtinian,  iv.,  269 ; 
besieged  by  George  of  Sioily,  vi., 
221 ;  taken  by  Turks,  viL,  212. 

Oorippus,  Johannis  of,  iv.,  415  note  ;  on 
Justinian,  v.,  1. 

Com,  at  Alexandria,  i.,  893  note ;  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  ii.,  165  sq.  and  note; 
export  of,  from  Egypt,  iv.,  242. 

Corneille,  “ Attila"  of,  iii.,  446  note; 
“  Heradius  ”  of,  v.,  67  note. 

Cornwall  oonquered  by  Athelstan,  iv., 
161  and  note. 

Coronary  gold  (Aurum  Ooronarium),  UL. 
211,  212  note. 
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Coronations,  imperial,  at  Borne,  aooonnt 
of,  vii.,  230  and  note . 

Corporations,  municipal,  laws  of  Majorian 
concerning,  iv.,  20  aq. 

Correctors ,  ii.,  181. 

Corruptibles  and  Ineomxptiblee,  heresy 
of,  v.,  170. 

Coni,  Roman  family  of,  yii.,  259,  882. 

Ooroioa,  i.,  26  ;  bishops  banished  to,  iv., 
91 ;  state  of,  92  and  note. 

Cortes,  ii.f  587  note. 

CorvinuB,  Matthew,  King  of  Hungary, 
Yii.,  156  and  note. 

Oorrinns,  see  John  Huniades. 

Cos  (Island),  silk  made  in,  ir.,  244  and 
note. 

Cosa  (Kossai),  ancestor  of  Mahomet, 
usurps  the  Caaba,  ▼.,  851  note. 

Oosdar,  tom  of,  taken  by  the  Moslems, 
▼.,  440  note ;  see  Kusdar. 

Cosmas  Indioopleustes,  iv.,  248  note ,  250 
note ;  aooonnt  of  the  Axnmites,  418 
note;  Christian  topography  of, 

158  note. 

Cosmo  of  Mediois,  see  Mediois. 

Cossova,  battle  of,  vii.,  84  eq. ;  John 
Honiades  defeated  at,  155. 

Cotini,  i.,  284  note. 

Ootrigurs,  see  Bulgarians. 

Ootyaum,  battle  of,  iv.,  271 ;  Turkish 
oamp  at,  vi.,  259. 

Oouoy,  Sire  de,  joins  in  crusade  against 
the  Turks,  vii.,  88  and  note ;  death, 
40. 

Counoil  (general),  authority  of,  vii.,  105. 

Counoils  of : — 

Ancyra,  ii.,  56. 

Antiooh,  ii.,  889  and  note. 

Arizninum,  ii.,  874. 

Arles,  ii.,  898. 

Basil,  a. d.  1481-48,  vii.,  105  and  notes, 
and  sq. 

Chaloedon,  acts  of  the  Council  of,  v., 
128  and  note ;  summoned  Nestorius 
to  appear,  128 ;  ooundl  held,  181 ; 
faith  of  the,  188  sq. ;  ratified  by 
Justinian,  145. 

Clermont,  vi.,  278  sq. 

Oonstanoe,  v.,  880  note ;  vii.,  105,  800 

Constantinople,  first  of,  iii.,  156  #4. 
and  note ;  ratified  by  Justinian,  v., 
145. 

*  Constantinople,  seoond  of  (fifth  general 
eounoil),  v.  147. 

Constantinople,  third  of  (sixth  general 
oounoil),  v.,  151. 

Constantinople  (eighth  general  ooun¬ 
oil),  vi.,  885  and  note. 

Constantinople,  iconoclast  of,  v.,  269. 


Counoils  of — continued — 

Ephesus,  first  of,  v.,  121 ;  condemned 
Nestorius,  128 ;  ratified  by  Justinian, 
145. 

Ephesus,  second  of,  v.,  180  ;  persecutes 
Flavian,  181  sq. ;  character  of,  181. 

Ferrara,  a.d.  1488,  vii.,  112  sqq. 

Florence,  a.d.  1488-89,  vii.,  112  sqq. ; 
acts  of  union  of  the  Counoil  of,  117 
note. 

Frankfort,  v.,  298  and  note ,  805  note. 

Illiberis,  ii.,  56. 

Lateran  (a.d.  649),  v.,  151 ;  (a.d. 
1179),  vii.,  249. 

Lyons,  general  Council  of,  vi.,  454 ; 
Greek  clergy  at,  492. 

Mantua  (a.d.  1459),  vii.,  216. 

Milan,  ii.,  898,  394  note. 

Nice,  first  of,  ii.,  848,  867  and  note ; 
ratified  by  Justinian,  v.,  145. 

Nice,  seoond  of,  v.,  295. 

Pisa  (a.d.  1409),  vii.,  105  and  note , 
299. 

Plaoentia,  vi.,  275. 

Bimini,  see  Ariminum. 

Borne  (anti-Ioonodastio),  oonvened  by 
Gregory  II.,  v.,  280. 

Sardioa,  ii.,  889  note,  890  and  note. 

Beleuoia,  ii.,  878. 

Sophia,  St  (fictitious),  vii.,  142  note. 

Toledo,  iv.,  154  and  note. 

Tyre,  ii.,  887. 

Councils,  provincial,  instituted,  ii.,  45. 

Count ,  Latin  title,  iv.,  185  and  note . 

Count :  of  the  East,  ii.,  180,  182  note  ; 
military  title  of,  187  ;  of  the  house¬ 
hold  (castrensis),  194  and  note;  of 
the  Sacred  Largesses,  197  sq.  and 
note ;  of  the  private  estate,  198  sq. 
and  note  ;  of  the  domestics,  199  sq. 

Coupele,  rook  of,  vii.,  54  and  note. 

Couroultai ,  or  Diet  of  the  Tartars,  iii., 
82  and  note ,  493  note. 

Courtenay,  lordship  of,  vi.,  454  and  note ; 
digression  on  the  family  of,  466- 
474. 

Courtesy ,  term  of  Chivalry,  vi.,  298. 

Cousin,  President,  his  translation  of 
Prooopius,  iv.,  289  note ;  mistrans¬ 
lation  in,  469  note ;  his  translation 
of  Cantacuzene,  vi.,  518  note  ;  mis¬ 
translation  of  a  passage  in  Duoas, 
vii.,  175  note. 

Cracow,  oity  of,  destroyed  by  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  vii.,  16. 

Craiova,  Turkish  forces  defeated  by  the 
Prinoe  of  Wallaohia  at,  vii.,  87  note. 

Cral  [Krai],  or  despot  of  Servia,  deriva¬ 
tion  of  name,  vi.,  521  note. 

Cranmer,  vi.,  188  and  note. 
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Grassus,  i.,  899. 

Gremera,  i.f  454  note . 

Oremona,  pillaged  by  Alario,  iiL,  308. 

Gresoentius,  Consul  of  Borne,  v.,  321. 

Orestona,  city  of,  iv.,  473  note. 

Crete,  i.,  29 ;  archers  of,  at  Thermopylae, 
266 ;  conquered  by  Nicephoros,  v., 
226 ;  by  the  Arabs,  vi.,  88  $q. ; 
Saracens  of,  put  to  death,  49  and 
note ;  recovered  by  Nioephorus 
Phooas,  60 ;  taken  by  the  Venetians, 
485  note ;  bought  by  Venioe,  435. 

Creyghton,  Robert,  his  history  of  the 
onion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,  vii.,  109  note. 

Grim  Tartary,  i.,  280. 

Crimea,  fortifications  of  Justinian  in,  iv., 
272  ;  trade  of,  vi.,  588. 

Crinitus  Ulpius,  i.,  814. 

Crispinus,  i.,  199. 

Crispins  Vibius,  i.,  89. 

Orispus,  son  of  Constantine,  Caesar,  L, 
466  and  note ;  defeats  the  Franks 
and  Alemanni,  469  and  note ;  naval 
victory  of,  478  ;  character,  ii.,  219  ; 
Csssar,  219;  disgrace  and  death, 
221. 

Crispos  the  Patrician,  son-in-law  of 
Phocas,  v.,  70  and  note ;  betrays 
Phooas,  71 ;  condemned  to  monastic 
life,  72. 

Critobulos,  historian,  vii.,  167  note ;  208 
note. 

Croatia,  i.,  24;  kingdom  of,  vi.,  188; 
prince  of,  opposes  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  vii.,  35  note. 

Croats,  of  Dalmatia,  vi.,  188. 

Crooodiles,  i.,  370  note. 

Crocus,  or  Erocus,  i.,  431  and  note. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  vii.,  277  note. 

Gross,  symbol  of,  adopted  by  Constan¬ 
tine,  ii.,  318 ;  invention  of  the, 
481  and  note ;  true  cross  removed 
to  Persia,  v.,  76 ;  recovered  by 
Heraolius,  101 ;  exaltation  of  the, 
%b. ;  sign  adopted  by  the  Crusaders, 

vi. ,  284  ;  eross-bearen  of  8t.  Sophia, 

vii. ,  116. 

Cross-bow,  used  by  Crusaders,  vi.,  808 
and  note. 

Orotona,  Belisarius  at,  iv.,  484;  resists 
Totila,  439 ;  battle  of,  vi.,  177. 

Grown  of  thorns,  sold  by  Baldwin  XL  to 
the  King  of  France,  vi.,  456. 

Crowns,  obsidional,  given  by  Julian,  ii., 
528;  of  Greek  Emperors,  vL,  88 
and  note. 

Oroya,  taken  by  Scanderbeg,  vii.,  158; 
siege  of,  159. 

Crucifixion,  date  of,  iL,  62. 


Cruitnioh,  or  wheat  eaters,  UL,  48. 

Crum,  Bulgarian  King,  v.,  7  note ;  death, 
206  note. 

Crusades,  first  crusade,  vi.,  269  eqq.  ; 
justice  of,  276  eq. ;  motives  for,  278 
eqq.;  second  and  third,  887  eqq. ; 
fourth  and  fifth,  370  and  note; 
sixth,  374  eqq. ;  seventh,  877  eq.  ; 
account  of  fourth,  393  eqq. ;  oonee 
quenoes  of  the,  462  eqq. 

Crusiu8,  his  Turoo-Gnsda,  viL,  211 
note. 

Gtesiphon  or  Madayn,  L,  228;  growth 
of,  ib. ;  siege  of,  by  Severn*,  228 ; 
attacked  by  Zenobia,  826 ;  taken  by 
Garus,  366  ;  Julian  at,  ii.,  529  eqq. ; 
Nushirvan  at,  iv.,  411 ;  Heraolius 
near,  v.,  97 ;  Chosroes  enters,  98 ; 
sack  of,  by  the  Saraoens,  488  and 
note  eq. ;  palace  of  Chosroes  at,  488 ; 
decay,  434 ;  ruins  of  the  hall  of 
Chosroes  at,  ib.  note. 

Cubit  of  the  Arabians,  vi.,  82  note. 

Oublao,  grandson  of  Zingis  Khan,  viL, 
11  and  note  ;  conquests  of,  12  eq.  ; 
prosperity  under,  20;  resides  at 
Pekin,  21. 

Cuousus,  in  Lesser  Armenia,  iL,  407 
note;  retreat  of  Ghiysostom,  iiL, 
401. 

Gudworth,  ii.,  356  note ,  357  note. 

Cufa,  insurgent  Arabs  of,  v.,  410  ;  to mb 
of  Ali  at,  418 ;  foundation  of,  488 ; 
pillaged  by  the  Carmathiana,  vL, 
52. 

Cufio  letters,  v.,  846. 

Cams,  reduced  by  Totila,  iv.,  424 ; 
defended  by  Aligern,  448  ;  8ibyirs 
cave  at,  ib.  and  note. 

Oilmans,  Turkish  tribe  in  Hungary,  vL, 
158  note;  same  as  the  Uses,  «5n 
248  note;  glossary  of  the  Gama- 
nian  language,  ib. 

Ounimund,  v.,  5;  slain  by  the  Lombards, 
7  ;  skull  of,  used  as  drinking  oop  by 
Alboin,  13. 

Curator ,  offioe  of,  in  Borne,  iv.,  515. 

Curds,  i.,  405  ;  dynasty  of  Cords  or 
Ayoubites,  v.,  840  note  ;  vi.,  888  eq. 
and  notes. 

Ourial  system,  effects  of,  ii.,  452  note. 

Cor  land,  holy  groves  of,  vL,  188  and 
note. 

Curopalata ,  offioe  of,  vL,  84  and  note. 

Cursus  publicus,  see  Poet ;  cur  sue  dam- 
laris,  iL,  428  note. 

Curubis,  town  of,  Cyprian  haniabcd  to. 
iL,  107. 

Cusina,  Moorish  chief,  iv.,  420  note. 

Cmpinian,  viL,  169  note. 
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Customs  (imposts),  i.,  176  and  note. 

Cutturgurlans,  tribes  of,  iv.,  869  note. 

Gutulmish,  grandson  of  Seljok,  vi., 
268. 

Oybele,  i.,  86,  98  and  note ;  oration  of 
Jnlian  in  honour  of,  ii.,  461  and 
note. 

Cyclades  (islands),  Saraoens  in,  v.,  472. 

Cydniis,  river,  ii.,  658  and  note. 

Gydonia,  in  Crete,  vi.,  40. 

Cynegius,  Praetorian  prefect,  closes  the 
pagan  temples,  iii.,  206. 

Gynochorita,  ohnroh  of  the  Panlicians, 
vi.,  118  note. 

Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage  [Thasins 
Cecilias  Cyprianus],  ii.,  47  and 
note  ;  opposes  Bishop  of  Borne,  49 ; 
de  Lapsis ,  68  and  note;  on  Epis¬ 
copal  government,  56 ;  teacher  of 
rhetorio,  71 ;  acoount  of,  106  sqq. ; 
letters,  106;  flight,  ib;  at  Curabis, 
107;  martyrdom,  109;  festival  of, 
iv.,  308. 

Cyprus,  i.,  29 ;  insurrection  against 
Constantine,  ii.,  227 ;  Hyroanian 
captives  sent  to,  v.,  45  ;  ravaged  by 
the  Saracens,  472 ;  vi.,  88 ;  recovered 
by  Nicephoros,  64;  Assise  in  the 
Latin  kingdom  of,  880,  884  note; 
conquest  of,  by  Bichard  Plantagenet, 
890  and  note. 

Gyrene,  i.,  28 ;  rained  state  of,  ii.,  844 
and  note ;  Greek  colonies  of,  extir¬ 
pated  by  Chosroee,  v.,  77;  con¬ 
founded  with  Cairoan  of  the  Arabs, 
496  note. 

Cyriaous,  of  Ancona,  ii.,  96  note. 

Cyriades  (Emperor),  i.,  291,  296. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  answers  Julian,  ii., 
468  and  note ;  account  of,  v.,  114 ; 
made  patriarch,  ib. ;  tyranny  of, 
115;  allows  H/patia  to  be  murdered, 
117  and  note;  at  the  first  Council 
of  Ephesus,  122  eqq . ;  degraded  by 
the  Oriental  bishops,  124  ;  is  recon¬ 
ciled  to  John  of  Antioch,  125. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  ii.,  880  and  note; 
character  of,  482  and  note. 

Cyrila,  Arian  bishop,  at  oonferenoe  of 
Carthage,  iv.,  91 ;  his  ignoranoe  of 
Latin,  94  note . 

Cyrixus,  station  of,  v.,  218  note. 

Cyrrhus,  Bishop  of,  iii.,  409  note;  iv., 
184  note ;  diocese  of,  vi.,  116  note . 

Cyrus  the  Great,  eunuchs  of,  ii,  261 
note ;  capture  of  Babylon  by,  vii, 
202  note. 

Cyrus,  nephew  of  Solomon,  iv.,  419. 

Cyrus,  Pnstorian  prefect,  disgrace  of,  iii, 
411. 


Cyrus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  v.,  478 
note. 

Cyrus,  river,  iv.,  897. 

Cyta  or  Cotatis,  town  of,  iv.,  899. 

Cyzious,  i.,  284;  buildings  of,  ii.,  160 
note ;  massacre  of  heretics  at,  410 ; 
subdued  by  Procopius,  iii.,  14 ; 
John  of  Cappadocia  at,  iv.,  268  eq. ; 
Arabian  fleet  at,  vi.,  8. 

Dacu,  conquered  by  Trajan,  i.,  6 ;  de¬ 
scription  of,  25;  inroads  of  the 
Goths  into,  262,  264 ;  lost  to  the 
Goths,  280  note ;  given  by  Aurelian 
to  the  Goths,  816  ;  invaded  by  Cris- 
pus,  470 ;  given  to  the  Eastern 
Empire,  iii.,  126;  subdued  by  Ar- 
dario,  King  of  the  Gepidee,  602  ; 
desolation  of,  iv.,  190;  two  pro¬ 
vinces  of,  267  note. 

Dacians,  driven  from  Upper  Hungary  by 
the  Sarmatians,  ii.,  229. 

Dadastana,  iii.,  5  and  note. 

Daemons,  ii.,  16, 17. 

Dagalaiphus,  officer  of  Julian,  ii.,  486; 
in  Persia,  519;  at  Maogamaloha, 
525 ;  faction  of,  at  death  of  Julian, 
545 ;  address  to  Valentinian  I.,  iii, 
9 ;  consulate  of,  85  note. 

Daghestan,  iv.,  278. 

Dagisteus,  general  of  Justinian,  com¬ 
mands  on  the  Euxine  against  the 
Persians,  iv.,  405 ;  commands  the 
Huns  against  the  Totila,  441. 

Dagobert,  founded  the  Church  of  St. 
Denys,  iii.,  855  note  ;  v.,  806. 

Daher,  Indian  ohief,  conquered  by  the 
Moslems,  v.,  440  note. 

Dahes  and  Gabrah,  war  of,  v.,  846 
note. 

Daibal,  capture  of,  by  Mohammad  ibn 
Kfisim,  v.,  440  note. 

Daimbert,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  made 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  vi.,  826  and 
note. 

Dakiki,  Persian  writer,  iv.,  887  note. 

Dalmatia,  description  of,  i.,  24  ;  subdued 
by  the  Bomans,  121 ;  won  by  Con¬ 
stantins,  ii.,  256 ;  ceded  to  the 
Eastern  Empire,  iii.,  421 ;  oocupied 
by  Maroellinus,  iv.,  28  ;  iron  mines 
of,  192  ;  crusaders  in,  vi.,  296. 

Dalmatian  legionaries,  destroyed  by  the 
Goths,  iii.,  381. 

Dalmatians,  Juvencus  Cealius  Calanus, 
life  of  Attila,  iii.,  440  note. 

Dalmatius,  nephew  of  Constantine,  ii., 
918;  made  Cesar,  225;  character 
of,  286  note ;  murder  of,  286. 

Dalmatius  the  abbot,  v.,  126  and  note. 
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Dalmatius  the  censor,  i.,  432  note;  ii., 
218. 

Damasoenus  Studites,  vii.,  211  note . 

Damasoius,  Life  of  Isidore  by,  iv.,  288 
note. 

Damasoas,  taken  by  Persians,  v.,  74  note ; 
Andronioos  flies  to,  252;  fairs  of, 
839 ;  caliphs  at,  421 ;  besieged  by 
the  Saraoens,  446  sqq. ;  fall  of, 
452  and  note;  exiles  of,  pursued 
and  slain,  458  sq. ;  Gate  called 
Keisan  at,  454 ;  second  capture  of, 
by  Saraoens,  463  note ;  capital  of 
the  Saracens,  485 ;  taken  by  Zimisoes, 
vi.,  63;  prinoe8  of,  expelled  by  the 
Seljuks,  257 ;  reduced  by  Atslz,  267 ; 
siege  of,  by  Conrad  III.,  344 ;  joined 
to  Aleppo,  349 ;  attacked  by  Saladin, 
.  855  and  note ;  Saladin  retreats  to, 
362  ;  Timour  at,  vii.,  58. 

Damasus,  Bishop  of  Borne,  iii.,  29 ;  ao- 
oount  of,  81  sqq.,  148. 

Dames,  a  Saracen,  v.,  466. 

Damghan,  battle  of,  vi.,  240. 

Damianus,  Peter,  v.,  816  note ;  vi.,  191 
note ;  friend  and  biographer  of  St. 
Dominic  Lorioatus,  280  note . 

Damietta,  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  vi., 
370. 

Damocles,  story  of,  iv.,  4  and  note . 

Damophilus,  Archbishop  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  exile  of,  iii.,  154  and  note. 

Dandolo,  Andrew,  chronicle  of,  vi.,  189 
note ,  406  note. 

Dandolo,  Henry,  Doge  of  Venice;  account 
of,  398  and  note ;  at  siege  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  413  sqq. ;  refuses  the 
Latin  Empire,  482;  despot  of  Ro¬ 
mania,  434 ;  death,  445. 

Danes,  iii.,  89  note;  iv.,  158. 

Daniel,  first  bishop  of  Winchester,  epistle 
of,  to  St.  Bonifaoe,  iv.,  84  note. 

Daniel,  P6re,  on  Childerio,  iv.,  28  note. 

Daniel,  prophecy  of,  iv.,  173  note. 

Danielis,  Matron  of  Patras,  v.,  216 ;  gifts 
to  the  Emperor  Basil,  vi.,  75 ;  wealth 
of,  82  sq. 

Dante,  De  Monorchia  of,  vii.,  277  note. 

Danube,  victories  of  M.  Antoninus  on, 
i.,  10 ;  provinces  on,  28 ;  frozen, 
282;  bridge  of  boats  on,  iii.,  64; 
conference  of  Valens  and  Athanario 
on,  65 ;  Goths  transported  over  the, 
100  sq. ;  frozen  under  Justinian,  iv., 
454 ;  canal  of  Charlemagne,  v.,  809. 

D’Anville,  M.,  plan  of  Borne  by,  iv.,  886 
note ;  eastern  geography  of,  v.,  429 
note ;  description  of  Alexandria,  479 
note ;  on  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  vii. , 
23  note. 


Daphne,  grove  and  temple  of,  ii.,  491  and 
note ;  temple  of,  burnt,  494  sq. 

Daphnusia,  town  of,  vi.,  460  and  note. 

Dara,  siege  of,  iv.,  396 ;  siege  by  Nnshfr- 
van,  v.,  44 ;  Bahrain  at,  48 ;  restored, 
55;  destroyed  by  Chosroes,  74  and 
note. 

Dardania,  province  of,  iv.,  267  note ;  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Bulgarians,  vi.,  187 
and  note. 

Dardanians,  i.,  266  note ,  881  and  note. 

Dardanus  of  Troy,  i.,  306  note. 

Dardanus,  Praetorian  prefect  in  Gaxzl, 
opposes  Jovinus,  iii.,  368  and  note  ; 
inscription  erected  by,  874  note. 

Dargham,  Egyptian  vizir,  vi.,  850  and 
note. 

Darius,  constructs  canal  in  Egypt,  v., 
485  note ;  compared  to  Vataoes,  vi., 
478  note. 

Darius,  offioer  of  Valentinian  HI.,  inter¬ 
view  with  Count  Bonifaoe  at  Car¬ 
thage,  iii.,  428  sq. 

Dastagerd,  see  Artemi ta. 

Datianus,  governor  of  Spain,  ii.,  187  and 
note. 

Datianus  the  Patrician,  iii.,  7  and  note . 

Datius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  iv.,  845 ;  retires 
to  Constantinople,  851  and  note. 

D'Aubign6,  on  early  Christian  faith,  Iii., 
225  note. 

Danr,  town  of,  taken  by  the  Moslems, 

440  note. 

Dausara,  taken  by  Avidius  Cassius,  L, 
228  note. 

David  Comnenas,  last  Emperor  of  Tre- 
bizond,  vii.,  218  sq. 

David,  grandson  of  Andronicus,  seines 
Paphlagonia,  vi.,  489  note;  death, 
ib. 

David,  Iberian  prinoe,  aids  Phocas  against 
Scleras,  v.,  280  note. 

David,  son  of  Heraclius,  v.,  185  note. 

David,  son  of  Shishman,  vi,  165  note. 

Davila,  Fra,  historian,  vii.,  308  note. 

Davy,  Major,  Institutions  of  Timour  of, 
vii.,  44  note. 

Dawkins  and  Wood,  description  of 
Palmyra  and  Baalbec,  v.,  458  note. 

Dazimon,  battle  near,  vi.,  47  note. 

Debt,  law  of,  iv.,  530  sq. 

Decapolis,  plain  of,  v.,  461. 

Deoebalus,  Dacian  King,  i,  6. 

Deoempagi  (Dieuze),  in  Lothringen.  ii.. 
298  note. 

Decemvirs,  twelve  Tables  of,  iv.,  473 
sqq.t  476. 

Decennovium,  iv.,  881  and  note. 

Deoentius,  brother  of  Magncotius,  made 
Cnsar,  ii.,  257  and  note ,  258. 
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Decimum  (Ad],  battle  of,  iv.,  802. 

Deoins,  oonsul,  iv.,  448  note. 

Deeiufl,  emperor,  defeats  Philip,  1.,  267 ; 
reign,  ib. ;  birth,  ib.  note ;  marohes 
against  the  Cloths,  258 ;  Gothic  war 
of,  205  sqq. ;  death,  268  ;  perseontes 
the  Christians,  ii.,  120  and  note ; 

111.,  437  and  note . 

Deoins  the  Younger,  death,  i.,  269. 
Deoins,  Roman  patrioian,  iv.,  481. 
Deooratns,  aoonser  of  Boethius,  iv.,  215 
note. 

Decretals,  the  Forged,  v.,  292. 

Decumates ,  i.,  867  and  note. 

Deourions ,  or  Curiales ,  ii.,  204. 
Defensor es ,  iii.,  28 ;  office  revived  by 
Majorian,  iv.,  20. 

Deifioation  of  emperors,  i.t  75,  76. 

Dejal,  or  the  Antiohrist,  v.,  418. 

Dejooes,  King  of  the  Modes,  iv.,  Ill 
note. 

Delators ,  i.,  95,  109.  Cp.  ii.,  220. 
Delbene,  Sannuooio,  vii.,  267  note. 
Delbrfiok,  on  payment  of  Roman  soldiers, 

1.,  138  note;  on  framea ,  i.,  250 
note. 

Delhi,  conquered  by  the  Sultan  of  Gasna, 
vi.,  285 ;  Timour  at,  vii.,  58. 

Delian,  Peter,  revolt  of,  in  Macedonia, 

v. ,  288  note. 

Delphi,  ii.,  452. 

Delphicum ,  royal  banqueting  hall  at 
Rome,  Constantinople  and  Carthage, 

iv.,  804  note. 

Delphidius,  in  Gaul,  ii.,  802 ;  widow  of, 

111.,  162. 

Delphinus,  Gentilis,  vii.,  811. 

Demaratus,  iv.,  864  note. 

Demetrias,  granddaughter  of  Proba,  iii., 
346  and  note. 

Demetrius,  brother  of  John  II.,  vi.,  457 
and  note ;  voyage  of,  to  Venice,  vii., 
110,  116. 

Demetrius,  despot  of  Epirus,  siege  of 
Rhodes  by,  v.,  472  and  note. 
Demetrius,  Egyptian  prelate,  ii.,  64  and 
note. 

Demetrius  Polioroetes,  vi.,  96  note. 
Demetrius,  son  of  Marquis  of  Montferrat, 

vi. ,  450. 

Demooedes  of  Crotona,  iv.,  887  note. 
Democritus,  philosopher,  vi.,  487  note. 
Demosthenes,  iv.,  279. 

Demotioa  given  to  Count  of  St.  Pol,  vi., 
486  and  note ;  massacre  of  the 
Latins  at,  441 ;  Cantacuzene  as¬ 
sumes  the  purple  at,  521 ;  Empress 
Anne  besieged  in,  by  the  Bulgarians, 

vii. ,  29. 

Denarius  (ooin),  ii.,  207  note. 


Dengisioh,  son  of  Attila,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  iii.,  502 ;  invades  the 
Eastern  Empire,  ib. ;  death,  46. 

Denmark,  crusaders  from,  vi.,  862 ; 
kingdom  of,  restored  to  the  empire, 

vii.,  245. 

Deogratias,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  assists 
the  prisoners  of  Gaiseric,  iv.,  7  and 
note. 

Depopulation,  in  third  oentury,  i.,  808. 

Derar  [Dhirar],  Arab  warrior,  iii.,  121 
note  ;  at  siege  of  Damascus,  v.,  446 
sq. ;  valour  of,  448  and  note . 

Derbend,  iv.,  277  and  note;  gates  of, 
penetrated  by  the  Mongols,  vii.,  10. 

Dervishes,  vij.,  146  and  note  ;  in  Turkish 
camp  at  Constantinople,  196. 

Desiderius,  brother  of  Magnentius,  made 
Cesar,  ii.,  257  note ;  death,  258  note. 

Desiderius,  daughter  of,  repudiated  by 
Charlemagne,  v.,  286  note;  con¬ 
quered  by  Charlemagne,  286. 

Deslisle,  William,  geographer,  vi.,  66 
note. 

44  Despina, 1 ”  queen,  restored  by  Timour 
to  Bajazet,  vii.,  64. 

Despot ,  title  bestowed  by  the  Greek  em¬ 
perors,  vi.,  84. 

Deuterius,  chamberlain,  iii,  296  note. 

Develtus  (town),  captured  by  Krum,  vi., 
140  note. 

Devonshire,  earls  of,  see  Courtenay. 

Dezippus,  i.,  286  note. 

DTIerbelot,  his  BibliothAque  Orientals, 

v. ,  429  and  note. 

Dhoulacnaf,  Arab  title  of  Sapor,  ii.,  288. 

Diadem,  imperial,  introduced  by  Aure- 
lian  and  Diocletian,  i.,  412  and  note ; 

vi. ,  83  and  note. 

Diadumenianus,  i,  152 ;  death,  156. 

Diamonds,  i.,  60  and  note. 

Diamper,  synod  of,  v.,  162. 

Diarbekir  (or  Amida),  despoiled  by 
Saladin,  vi.,  855. 

Diarium  Parmense ,  vii,  217  note. 

Diarium  Urbis  Roma,  vii.,  811. 

Dibra,  two  provinces  of ,  vii.,  159  note. 

Dicearchus,  iii.,  78  note. 

Dicanice ,  Greek  name  for  the  imperial 
sceptre,  vi.,  485  note. 

Didot,  A.  F.,  on  Aldus  Manntius,  vii., 
185  note. 

Didymus,  prinoe  of  the  Theodosian 
house,  opposes  Constantine  the 
Tyrant,  iii.,  288  and  note. 

Diedo,  Venetian  sea  captain,  vii.,  185  note. 

Diehl,  C.,  on  African  forts,  iv.,  267  note. 

Diet  of  the  Tartars,  see  Couroultai;  of 
the  Huns,  iii.,  82  note;  German, 
v., *827,1829. 
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Dietrioh  of  Bern,  iv.,  205  note. 

Diffarreatio ,  iv.,  509. 

Digest ,  see  Pandeets. 

Dijon,  fortress  oft  iv.,  120  and  note. 

Dilemites,  i.,  398  note;  allies  of  the 
Persians  in  the  Lazio  war,  iv.,  407. 

Dimitri  u,  article  of,  on  Russia,  vi.,  160 
note. 

Dinar ,  vi.,  5. 

Dinarchos,  iv.,  296  note . 

Dioceses  (oivil),  ii.,  180  sq . 

Diocletian  (C.  Aurelias  Valerius  Dio- 
oletianus),  i.,  854  ;  election,  375  and 
notes ;  reign,  377  sqq. ;  associates 
Maximian,  879  ;  associates  Galerius 
and  Constantine,  381 ;  defenoe  of  the 
frontiers,  388 ;  policy,  ib. ;  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Germans,  Sarmatians, 
etc.,  390  and  note ;  wars  in  Egypt 
and  Airioa,  391  sqq.  and  note ;  sup¬ 
presses  alchemy,  393  ;  Persian  wars 
of,  894  sqq. ;  at  Antioch,  898  ;  re¬ 
ceives  Galerius,  399 ;  negotiates  with 
Persia,  401 ;  his  moderation,  402 ; 
triumph,  406 ;  titles  of,  406  note  ; 
edict  of  maximum  prices,  i6. ;  at 
Nioomedia,  408  ;  system  of  Imperial 
Government,  409  sqq. ;  assumes  the 
diadem,  412;  administration,  418 
sqq. ;  increase  of  taxation  under, 
414 ;  abdication,  415,  416  ;  at  Sa- 
lona,  418  sqq. ;  baths  at  Rome,  488 
and  note ;  treatment  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  ii.,  124  sqq. ;  first  ediot,  180 ; 
second  edict,  186 ;  third  and  fourth 
edicts,  ib. 

Diooletianopolis,  besieged  by  the  Avan, 
v.,  60. 

Diodorus,  Count,  ii.,  497. 

Diodorus,  heretio,  v.,  113. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  on  the  priesthood,  ii., 
838  note;  iv.,  179  note;  on  the 
Caaba,  v.,  850  and  note. 

Diogenes,  leader  of  the  Ohersonites,  ii., 
231. 

Diogenes,  officer  of  Justinian  in  Rome, 
iv.,  487. 

Dion  Cassius,  i.(  37  note ,  75  note ;  his 
father,  82  note;  enemy  of  Didius 
Julianas,  117  note ,  131, 187 ;  consul 
under  Alexander  Severus,  168. 

Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  v.,  28  note; 
vii.,  193  note. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  ii.,  105. 

Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  ii.,  151  note . 

Dionysius  of  Corinth,  ii.,  58  note. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  on  Roman 
constitutional  history,  iv.,  471  note. 

Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  banishment 
of,  ii.,  895. 


Dionysius  of  TelmahrS,  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  v.,  471  note. 

Dionysius,  poetical  geographer,  v.,  466 
note. 

Diophantus  of  Alexandria,  vi.,  32  note. 

Diosoorus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  sup¬ 
ports  Eutyohes,  v.,  180;  disgraea 
of,  131 ;  deposed  and  banished, 
138. 

Dioscurias  (town),  i.,  282  note ;  iv.,  399 ; 
fortifications  of,  402. 

Diospolis,  image  at,  v.,  266  and  note. 

Diplokionion,  or  Beshik  Tash,  vii,  189 
note. 

Dir,  Slav  king,  vi.,  155  note. 

Dirhem  (drachma),  vi.,  5  note . 

Disabul,  Khan  of  the  Turks,  iv.,  800  and 
note ;  receives  the  Roman  amba— i 
dors,  881  sq. 

Dispargum,  residence  of  Clodion,  King 
of  the  Franks,  iii.,  479  ;  aits  of,  it. 
note. 

Ditch,  battle  of  the,  v.,  887. 

Dithmar,  chronicle  of,  vi.,  156  note. 

Dius,  iv.,  184  note. 

Diva,  or  Male,  ii.,  382  note. 

Divetesion,  long  tunic  worn  by  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  vi,  88  note. 

Divination,  ii.,  415. 

Divinity,  titles  of,  assumed  by  Diocletiaa 
and  Maximian,  i.,  411. 

Divoroe,  iv.,  509  sqq. ;  limitationa  of  tin 
liberty  of,  510  sq. 

Dlugossius,  Johannes,  his  history  of  Pe 
land,  vii.,  6  note. 

Dniester,  Gothic  fleet  on,  i.,  809  ;  Vue 
gothic  camp  on,  iiL,  96. 

Dooetes,  gnostic  sect,  ii.,  858,  859  erne 
note ;  their  opinion  on  the  nature  c t 
Christ,  v.,  107  sq. 

Dooles,  name  of  Diocletian,  L,  87" 
note. 

Doclia  (town), !.,  877  note. 

Dodona,  Goths  at,  iv.,  488  and  note. 

Doge  of  Venioe,  institution  of,  vi.,  398. 

Dogs,  sent  from  Europe  to  Bajaaei,  vi L 
40  note. 

Dolfino,  Giovanni,  Doge  of  Venioe,  vi 
484  note. 

Domestic ,  Great ,  office  of,  vi,  88  a ad 
note. 

Domestics ,  revolt  of,  against  Commodu 
L,  105  ;  schools  of,  U.,  199. 

Dominic,  St.,  hermit,  vi.,  280 ;  Lite  d 
ib.  note. 

Domintu ,  title  of  the  emperor,  i,  411 
and  note ;  refused  by  Julian,  ii,  til 
and  note  ;  adopted  by  the  Popes,  t  . 
282  and  note ;  on  papal  coins,  til, 
222. 
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Domitian,  emperor,  i.,  4, 80 ;  life  oensor-  Dromedary,  v.,  78  and  note ;  in  Arabia, 
ship  of,  267  note ;  gilds  the  oapitol,  887. 

iv.,  6  note ;  bust  of,  459  and  note ;  Dromones,  or  Byzantine  galleys,  vi,  96 
law  of,  concerning  suicides,  540;  and  note. 
founds  Capitoline  games,  vii.,  967  Druids  of  Gaul,  i.,  85. 
note.  Drungarius  (Great),  offioe  of,  vi.,  86. 

Domitian,  Oriental  prefect,  ii.,  265  and  Druses  of  Mount  Li  banns,  vi.,  265  and 
note.  note. 

Domitilla,  niece  of  Domitian,  ii.,  97  and  Drusus,  German  oonquest  of,  lost  by 
note.  Varus,  i.,  22  note ;  iii,  40  note. 

Domitius  Domitianus,  i.,  892  note.  Dryden,  fable  of  Theodore  and  Honoris, 

Domninus  of  Syria,  ambassador  of  Valen-  iii.,  274  note ;  quotation  from,  vii., 
tinian,  iii.,  170  sq.  201  note ,  289  note. 

Domus,  class  of  Roman  house,  iii.,  825.  Dubis,  Persian  camp  at,  iv.,  896. 
Donation,  of  Constantine,  ii.,  807  note ;  Dubos,  Abb4,  i.,  88  note ;  on  the  state 
forgery  of,  v.,  292 ;  of  Charlemagne,  of  Gaul,  iii.,  472  note ;  on  influence 
291 ;  of  Constantine,  292  and  note.  of  climate  in  relation  to  the  Romans, 
Donatists,  schism  of,  ii.,  853  sqq. ;  re-  vii.,  219  note. 

volt  of,  410  sqq. ;  religious  suioides  Duoange,  C.  du  Fresne,  vi.,  10  note ;  on 
of,  412  sq. ;  persecution  of,  iii.,  426,  the  Catalans,  504  note ;  his  editions 
427  and  notes.  of  Byzantine  writers,  vii.,  217. 

Donatos,  African  bishop,  ii.,  852.  DucalirGteek  historian  of  the  Turks,  vii., 

Donatos,  on  topography  of  Rome,  vii.,  (' 75  njta^  78  n&te ;  on  schism  of  Con- 

337  note.  wtshtinople,  203  ;  account  of  the  de- 

Dongola,  ruins  of,  v.,  175.  struotion  of  Venetian  ship  by  the 

Dorcon,  home  of  Heraolius,  v.,  96  note.  Turks,  174  and  note ;  history  of, 

Doria,  Genoese  admiral,  vi.,  586.  printed,  182  note;  ambassador  to 

Dorotheus,  eunuch,  protects  the  Chris-  sultan,  208  note. 

tians,  ii.,  125.  Duoas,  see  Constantine  XI. 

Dorotheus,  religious  enthusiast,  vi.,  887.  Ducat ,  derivation  of  the  name,  vii.,  107 
Dorotheus,  selects  the  Institutes  of  Jus*  note. 

tinian,  iv.,  501.  Ducenarius,  imperial  procurator,  ii.,  122 

Dorylaum,  Theophilus  at,  vi.,  48 ;  battle  note. 

of,  307  ;  now  Eskishehr,  809 ;  Con-  Duels  (judicial),  see  Judioial  combat, 
rad  III.  at,  343  note.  Duke ,  Latin  title,  iv.,  185  and  note. 

Dositheus,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  vii.,  Dukes  of  the  frontier,  i.,  314  and  note; 

142  note.  vi.,  86. 

Doutremens,  Jesuit,  his  History  of  Fourth  Dukes ,  military,  iL,  187 ;  established  by 
Crusade,  vi.,  395  note.  Names  in  Italy,  iv.,  458  and  note. 

Dovin,  occupied  by  Persians,  v.,  74  note;  Dumatians,  tribe  of,  v.,  852. 

destroyed  by  Heraolius,  v.,  87  note.  Dunaan,  Prince  of  the  Homerites,  iv., 
Doxology,  ii.,  404.  412  and  note ,  413. 

Draco ,  name  of  visitor-general  of  Leo  Dura  on  the  Tigris,  ii.,  548  and  note  ; 

III.,  v.,  273  and  note.  treaty  of,  550  and  note ;  taken  by 

Draoo,  river,  see  Barnus.  Nushirvan,  iv.,  892. 

Draeo,  statutes  of,  iv.,  529 ;  age  of,  ib.  Durazzo,  siege  of,  vi.,  204  sq. ;  battle 
note.  of,  207  ;  taken  by  Robert  Guisoard, 

Dracon,  river,  vi.,  288  note.  209  ;  name  of,  ib.  note ;  Bohemond 

Draoontius,  master  of  the  mint,  ii.,  at,  836 ;  Latins  land  at,  407 ; 

497.  Miohael  Angelos  at,  440. 

Dragoman ,  offioe  of,  vi.,  85.  Durham,  bishopric  of,  iv.,  165. 

Dragon  city,  iii.,  82  note.  Dorostolus,  see  Dristra. 

Drenoo,  river,  Attila  receives  the  em-  Dyeing  industries,  iv.,  248  sq.  and  note. 

bassy  of  Theodosius  at,  iii.,  469.  Dyrrachiom,  fortifications  of,  iii.,  281 ; 
Drepanum,  i.,  429  note;  crusaders  at,  treasure  of  Amalasontha  at,  iv., 

vi.,  286  note.  828;  taken  by  the  Lombards,  868  ; 

Dristra  or  Durostolus,  vi,  167  note;  Belisarius  at,  427  ;  see  Durazzo. 

Swatoslaos  at,  168. 

Drogo,  brother  of  William  of  Apulia,  vi.,  Eaolb,  Roman,  i.,  11  and  note. 

187  note  ;  death  of,  189.  Earthquakes,  at  Jerusalem,  ii,  485 ;  a.d. 
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865,  iii,  72  sq. ;  in  Justinian's  reign, 

iv.,  464  sq. 

Easter,  v.,  144  and  note. 

Eastern  Empire,  see  Greek  Empire. 

Eba,  the  elder,  v.,  514. 

Ebermor,  deserts  to  the  Roman  camp, 
iv.,  329. 

Ebionites,  ii.,  11  and  note ;  opinions  of, 
858  and  note ;  opinion  on  the  incar¬ 
nation,  v.,  104;  their  gospel,  105 
note. 

Ebn  Sohoonah,  vii.,  58 ;  see  Ibn 
Shihna. 

Ebredonom,  or  Iverdnn,  Roman  fleet  at, 

iii. ,  476  note. 

Eboraonm  (Roman  colonial, !.,  40  note. 

Eobatana,  i.,  223,  405;  n.,  588  note; 
Tower  of  Oblivion  at,  iii.,  56  and 
note ;  identified  with  Ganzaoa,  v., 
88  note;  ose  of  the  name,  vi.,  63 
and  note ;  see  Ganzaoa. 

Ecclesiastes ,  Book  of,  authenticity  of, 

iv. ,  814  note. 

Eoolesiastical  order,  ii.,  335 ;  government, 
discussion  of  its  nature,  vii.,  809. 

Eodioins,  pr select  of  Egypt,  ii.,  501. 

Eodioius,  son  of  A  vitas,  defended  An- 
vergne,  iv.,  16  note,  42 ;  family  of, 
ib.  note. 

Eoebolns,  iv.,  228. 

Ecleotus,  conspiracy  of,  i.,  105. 

Eclipses,  ii.,  74. 

Ecthesis ,  of  Heraolins,  v.,  150. 

Edda,  i.,  260. 

Edeoo,  lieutenant  of  Roderio  the  Goth, 

v. ,  505. 

Edeoon,  father  of  Odoacer,  ambassador 
of  Attila,  iii.,  459 ;  his  interviews 
with  Ohrysaphius,  467 ;  his  confes¬ 
sion  and  repentanoe,  ib. ;  defeats 
the  Soyrri,  iv.,  53. 

Edessa,  described,  i.,  224  and  note; 
battle  of,  290  ;  Christianized,  ii.,  69 
and  note ;  Sabinian  at,  288  ;  church 
of,  oppressed  by  Julian,  498  ;  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  at,  iii.,  267  note ; 
tribute  paid  by,  iv.,  251 ;  strength¬ 
ened  by  Justinian,  273 ;  siege  of, 
275  note,  276,  896;  destroyed  by 
Chosroes,  v.,  74  and  note ;  Heradius 
at,  94  and  note ;  school  at,  156  and 
note ;  conversion  of,  264  note ;  image 
of  Christ  at,  265  sg. ;  captured  by 
Arabs,  471  and  note ;  taken  by 
Zimisces,  vi.,  68 ;  principality  of, 
810  and  note;  retaken  by  Sultan 
Zenghi,  810  note,  849;  oounty  of, 
881  note ;  Timour  at,  vii.,  50. 

Edicts,  of  the  protore,  iv.,  478  and  note ; 
perpetual  edict,  479  and  note . 


Edifioes  of  Justinian,  iv.,  258  sqq. 

Edobio,  general  of  Constantine,  defeat 
and  death  of,  iii.,  861. 

Edom,  kingdom  of,  ii.,  79. 

Edris  (Idris),  founder  of  the  Edrisite 
caliphate,  vi.,  55  note. 

EdriBi,  on  the  Christianity  of  the  Na 
bianB,  v.,  175  note;  on  geography 
of  Arabia,  882  note. 

Edrisites  of  Mauritania,  caliphs  a I  the. 

vi.,  23;  founding  of  the,  28  and 
note. 

Edward,  Count  of  Savoy,  vi.,  517  note. 

Edward  I.,  of  England,  in  the  East,  vi. 
878. 

Edward  III.  of  England,  letter  of,  against 
Clement  YU.,  vii.,  296  note. 

Egbert,!  his  intercourse  with  Charle¬ 
magne,  v.,  310  note. 

Egioa,  King  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  iv.. 
154. 

Egilona,  widow  of  Roderio,  v.,  518. 

Eginhard,  marries  daughter  of  Oharl* 
magne,  v.,  308  note. 

Egregius,  rank  of,  ii.,  171  note. 

Egripons  (Negro ponte),  vi.,  406  note. 

Egypt,  province  of,  described,  L,  27; 
language  of,  42  and  note ;  popu¬ 
lation,  54  ;  revenue,  178 ;  rebellion 
of  Firmus  in,  388  ;  works  of  Probe*. 
861 ;  revolts  from  Diocletian.  891 
sqq. ;  Christianity  in,  ii.,  63  ;  Ao- 
gustal  prefect  of,  180 ;  kings  of. 
834  note  ;  monks  in,  401 ;  given  to 
Theodosius,  iii.,  125;  wheat  ex 
ported  from,  iv.,  242  and  note, 
marriage  laws  in,  512 ;  conquered 
by  Chosroes,  v.,  76 ;  date  of,  1 4. 
note,  173 ;  invaded  by  Saracens. 
474  sqq. ;  description  of,  486  sqq. . 
population,  487  sq.  and  noUs , 
revenues  of,  ib.  note ;  church  of. 
under  the  Saraoens,  522  sq.  ;  vine¬ 
yards  of,  destroyed  by  H&kem,  vi., 
265  ;  invaded  by  Seljuks,  267  ;  ccc 
quered  by  Turks,  350  sqq.  ;  invaded 
by  the  Mongols,  vii.,  15  ;  Sultan  of. 
submits  to  Timour,  69. 

Egyptian  language,  i.,  42  and  note. 

Egyptian  worehip,  prohibited,  i.,  85. 

Egyptians,  disabilities  of  the,  i.,  42  ;  dis¬ 
pute  the  election  of  Gregory,  iii 
158. 

Einsiedeln,  Anonymous  of,  vii.,  816  note, 
817  note. 

Eisenach,  in  Thuringia,  iii.,  498  note. 

Ekmiasin  (Etohmiazin),  Monastery  oL 
v.,  169. 

Ektag,  Mount,  probably  Mount  Altai,  iv.. 
880  note. 
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Elagabalus,  i.,  164 ;  bravery,  156 ;  reign, 
%b.  sqq. ;  death,  161 ;  wears  silk,  iv., 
245. 

Elburz  (Mount),  Magians  at,  v.,  519. 

Eleanora,  wife  of  Edward  I.,  vi.,  878 
note. 

E leans,  exempt  from  war,  iii.,  258  and 
note. 

Election  of  bishops  ii.,  385  and  note. 

Electors  of  Germany,  ▼.,  327  and  note. 

Eleotus,  chamberlain  of  Oammodus,  i., 
105. 

Elephant ,  sera  of  the,  see  Mtbs. 

Elephantine,  island,  i.,  893;  altar  of 
concord  destroyed  by  Justinian  at, 
iv.,  272  note. 

Elephants  at  Borne,  i.,  871. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  Julian  initiated 
into  the,  ii.,  464  and  note;  pat  an 
end  to,  iii.,  258. 

Eleusis,  destroyed  by  Alaric,  iii.,  258. 

Eleuthero-  (or  Free)  Laconians,  vi.,  74 
eq. 

Eleutherus,  river,  ii.,  240. 

Elias,  Nestorian  Bishop  of  Damascus,  v., 
114  note. 

Elijahs,  patriarohs  of  Mosul,  v.,  160. 

Elis,  cities  of,  ii.,  452. 

Ellac,  son  of  Attila,  death  of,  iii.,  502  ; 
King  of  the  Aoatzires,  ib. 

Elmacin  [Ibn  al  Amid  al-Makln],  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Saracens,  v.,  74  note ,  428 
note ;  on  victories  of  Galed,  480 ;  on 
Egypt,  488  note ;  on  Arabian  coin¬ 
age,  vi.,  5  note. 

Elpidius,  physician  of  Theodorio,  iv.,  217. 

Elpidius,  Protorian  prof  cot  of  the  East, 
ii.,  430  note. 

Elusa,  birthplace  of  Rufinus,  iii.,  229 
note. 

Emaus,  crusaders  at,  vi.,  821. 

Emblemata ,  iv.,  496  note. 

Emeralds,  iv.,  274  and  note ;  large  em¬ 
erald  at  Cairo,  vi.,  850  note. 

Emerita  or  Merida,  iii.,  864,  see  Merida. 

Emesa,  Elagabalus  declared  emperor  at, 
L,  155 ;  worship  of  the  sun  at,  158  ; 
defies  Sapor,  292 ;  residence  of 
Odenathus  of  Palmyra,  326 ;  battle 
of,  328  ;  arsenal  at,  389  ;  Heraoliua 
at,  v.,  895 ;  army  of  Heraolius  at, 
448  ;  captured  by  the  Saracens,  458 
eq. ;  recovered,  vi.,  68 ;  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  Sultan,  267. 

Emir  al-Omra ,  vi.,  58  and  note. 

Emir  (Amir)  or  admiral,  title  of,  vi.,  86. 

Emirs,  Arabian,  in  Spain,  vi.,  28  note. 

Emma,  mother  of  Tailored,  vi.,  292  note , 
808  note. 

Emperor  of  the  Romane,  title  of,  vi.,  106. 


Emperors,  Boman,  election  and  desig¬ 
nation  of  the,  i.,  80 ;  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  Church,  ii.,  883  ;  office 
of  pontifex  maxim  us,  ib.  and  note ; 
public  speeches  of,  475  sq. ;  legisla¬ 
tive  power  of,  iv.,  481  sq. ;  rescripts 
of,  482  sq. ;  of  the  West,  v.,  310 
sqq. ;  jurisdiction  of  emperors  of 
tne  West  in  Borne,  819 ;  weakness 
of  the  German,  328 ;  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  vi.,  79  sqq. ;  adoration  of,  87 
and  note ;  revival  of  learning  under, 
108. 

Empire,  see  Boman  Empire,  Greek  Em¬ 
pire,  Western  Empire. 

Engaddi,  town  near  the  Dead  Sea,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  iv.,  64  note. 

Engebert  sends  Libri  Carolini  to  Hadrian 
I.,  v.,  298  note. 

Engines  of  war,  vi.,  306  and  note. 

England,  see  Britain. 

Enguerrand  VH.,  see  Sire  de  Coney. 

Ennodius,  account  of  embassy  of  Epi- 
ph&nins,  iv.,  47  note ;  panegyric  of, 
191  note ;  oration  of,  198  note ; 
Bishop  of  Pavia,  ib. ;  libell  of,  208 
note. 

Enoch ,  book  of,  v.,  363  note. 

Epagathus,  Protect  of  Egypt,  i.,  168. 

Ephetneris  of  Ansonius,  iii.,  141  note. 

Ephesus,  temple  of,  i.,  54,  288 ;  Church 
of  St.  John  at,  iv.,  265;  pillaged 
by  the  Paulioians,  vi.,  126;  re¬ 
covered  by  Alexius  I.,  885;  Louis 
VII.  at,  843  note;  taken  by  the 
Turks,  vii.,  28. 

Ephrem,  St.,  on  monks,  iv.,  79  note. 

Epictetus,  Arian  bishop,  ii.,  481. 

Epicureans,  i.,  83. 

Epicurus,  religious  devotion  of,  84  note  ; 
bequeaths  his  garden,  iv.,  281 ; 
birth  of,  282  note. 

Epidaurus,  iii.,  78  note. 

Epigenes,  questor,  iii.,  442. 

Epiphania,  see  Eudooia,  daughter  of 
Heraolius. 

Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Pavia,  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Bicimer,  to  Anthemius,  iv., 
46  and  note;  intercedes  for  the 
people  of  Pavia,  69  note ,  206,  907 
and  note. 

Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  iii.,  896 
note. 

Epiphany,  Christian  Festival  of,  ii.,  482 
and  note. 

Epirus,  subdued  by  Alario,  iii.,  295; 
provinoe  of,  ceded  to  Bulgaria,  vi., 
187  and  note;  islands  and  towns 
of,  subdued  %  Robert  Guisoard, 
204 ;  despots  of,  489  sqq. 
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Episcopal  authority,  see  Bishope. 

Eponina,  i.,  87  note. 

Epulones ,  iii.f  199  and  note. 

Equestrian  order,  i.,  15  and  note;  pro¬ 
posed  revival  of,  vii.,  285  and  note. 

Equitius,  Master-General  of  Illyricum, 
iii.,  65. 

Eraric,  the  Bugian,  iv.,  422  note. 

Erasmus,  on  Hilary,  ii.,  370  note;  ac- 
oount  of  Chrysostom,  iii.,  896  note  ; 
life  of  St.  Jerome,  iv.,  70  note ; 
publishes  the  Greek  testament,  97 
note ;  religious  opinions  of,  vi.,  183 
sq. ;  system  of  Greek  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  vii.,  181  note ,  136 ;  Life  of,  ib. 
note. 

Erbe  or  Lambesa,  metropolis  of  Nu- 
midia,  v.,  494. 

Erohempert,  chronicler,  vi.,  178  note. 

Erdaviraph,  one  of  the  seven  Magi,  i.t  214. 

Erddy,  Hungarian  name  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  vi.,  153  note. 

Eregli,  see  Heraclea. 

Eriohtho,  of  Lucan,  iii.,  18  note. 

Erivan,  caravan  station,  v.,  170. 

Erixo,  iv.,  505  and  note. 

Eros  and  Anteros  of  the  Platonists,  ii., 
464  note. 

Erzeroum  (Car in),  taken  by  Persians,  v., 
74  note ;  Timour  at,  vii.,  56. 

Escander  Duloamein,  Arabic  legend  of, 
vi.,  245  note. 

Eschinard,  P.,  description  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  vii.,  247  note. 

Esimonton,  see  Azimus. 

Eskishehr,  see  Dorylaeum. 

Eslam,  daughter  of,  iii.,  464  and  note. 

Eslaw,  ambassador  of  Attila,  iii,  442; 
pronounces  before  Theodosius  the 
reproof  of  Attila,  468. 

Esquiline  (Mount),  i.,  822  note. 

Essenians,  ii.,  50. 

Essen f  Essachalli,  Arabian  philosopher, 
vi.,  201  note. 

Estachar  [Istakhr]  or  PersepoliB,  v., 
436  note;  Arabs  in  the  valley  of, 
486. 

Este,  house  of,  origin  of,  vi.,  202  note. 

Esthonia,  province  of,  iii.,  61. 

Estius,  ii.,  372  note. 

Etruscans,  i.,  23;  vices  of  the,  iv.,  585 
and  note. 

EubcBa,  derivation  of  name  Negroponte , 
vi.,  406  note ;  inhabitants  trans¬ 
ported  to  Constantinople,  vii.,  210 
note. 

Eucharist,  divers  opinions  concerning, 
vi.,  181. 

Bucherius,  son  of  Stilloho,  iii.,  293; 
religion  of,  297. 


Euchroda,  matron  of  Bordeaux,  cxeco- 
tion  of,  iii.,  162. 

Eudsmon,  of  Carthage,  iii.,  436. 

Eudnmonis,  a  virgin,  ii.,  402  note. 

Eudamidas,  of  Corinth,  iv.,  255  not*. 

Eudes,  Duke  of  Aquitain,  repels  I fas 
Saracens,  vi.,  14 ;  marries  his 
daughter  to  Munuza,  15  ;  seeks  iii 
from  Charles  Martel,  17  ;  lottos  of 
to  the  Pope,  18  note. 

Endocia,  Athenais,  consort  of  Tb» 
dosius  II.,  charaoter  and  adventure 
of,  iii.,  409  sqq. ;  account  of,  tj 
John  Malalae  and  by  8oczates,  & 
note;  her  paraphrase  of  the  Oki 
Testament,  410 ;  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  410 ;  disgrace  and  exik 
411  sq.  and  notes ;  death,  412. 

Eudoda,  daughter  of  Valentinian  HL 
marries  Hunnerio  the  Vandal,  n. 
80. 

Eudoda,  wifeof  Heraclius,  v.f  72, 94 nan 

Eudoda  or  Epiphania,  daughter  c! 
Heraclius,  v.,  94  and  note ;  IS! 
note. 

Eudoda  Ingerina,  mother  of  Leo  VI 
v.,  216  note. 

Eudoda  Baiand,  wife  of  Leo  VL,  f- 
221  note. 

Eudoda,  daughter  of  Constantins  H 
(VIH.),  v.,  281. 

Eudoda,  widow  of  Constantine  3L,  T 
287  and  note  ;  philosophical  stab* 
of,  238;  learning  of,  vi..  Ill  1 1£ 
note ;  attacked  by  Alp  Anlan,  M 
marries  Bomanus  Diogenes,  ib. 

Eudoda,  niece  of  Manuel  Comnenas.  * 
248. 

Eudocia  of  Damascus,  v.,  455. 

Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius,  r 

Bauto,  iii.,  235,  236 ;  aoeuses  BctP 
pins,  890  and  note. 

Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  ta 
Younger,  marries  Valentinian  UL 
iii.,  420,  505 ;  obliged  to  many  h 
tronius  Maximus,  iv.,  4 ;  impure 
the  aid  of  Genseric,  ib. ;  eeir» 
captive  to  Carthage,  7 ;  restored  t 
Genseric,  80. 

Eudoxia,  see  Eudocia,  wife  of  Heradiu 

Eudoxus,  Arian  Bishop  of  Oonstost 
nople,  iii.,  26  and  note. 

Eudoxus  (Eudocimus),  son  of  Pond** 
tine  Copronymus,  v.,  201. 

Euelthon,  King  of  Cyprian  * 

10  note. 

Eugenios,  chamberlain,  iii.,  481. 

Eugenios  HI.,  Pope,  vii.,  228. 

Bugeniua  IV.,  Pope,  vii.,  105;  oppose 
by  the  Goondl  of  Constance,  106 
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deposed  at  Council  of  Basil,  117 ; 
receives  Oriental  embassies,  119; 
forms  league  against  the  Turks,  147 
sq.  ;  spurious  epistle  of,  to  King  of 
Ethiopia,  161  note ;  expelled,  801 ; 
funeral  of,  S05 ;  builds  wall  round 
the  Coliseum,  883. 

Eugenios,  the  rhetorician,  made  emperor 
by  Arbogastes,  iii.,  190;  paganism 
of,  ib.  note ;  death,  194. 

Eugippius,  Life  of  St.  Severinus  by,  iv., 
64  note,  60  note . 

Eugraphia,  widow  at  Constantinople, 
persecutes  Chrysostom,  iii.,  897  note . 

Sugubine  Tables ,  iv.,  478  and  note. 

Eulalia,  St.,  of  Merida,  iv.,  18. 

Eulaiius,  oount  of  the  domestics,  testa¬ 
ment  of,  iv.,  256. 

Eulaiius,  philosopher,  iv.,  284. 

Eulogia,  sister  of  Michael  Palaologus, 
▼i„  485 ;  conspires  against  her 
brother,  494. 

Eulogies  and  benedictions  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  v.,  126. 

Eulogius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ac¬ 
count  of,  v.,  171  and  note . 

Eulogius,  St.,  of  Cordova,  v.,  628  note. 

Eumenius,  the  orator,  i.,  57  note ,  886 
note ;  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at 
Autun,  428  note;  panegyric  of,  ii., 
809  note. 

Eunapius,  history  of  the  Sophists,  ii., 
461  note,  518  note ;  on  the  Gothic 
war,  iii.,  68  note ;  on  the  ravages  of 
the  Goths,  128  note ;  fanaticism  of, 
918. 

Eunomians,  disabilities  of  the,  under 
Theodosius,  iii.,  160. 

Eunomius,  ii.,  872  and  note ;  shelters 
Procopius,  iii.,  18  note ,  149. 

Eunuchs,  i.,  412 ;  power  of,  ii.,  260 
aq. ;  character  of,  261 ;  power  of, 
under  Arcadius,  iii.,  880  and  note. 

Euphemia,  daughter  of  John  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  iv.,  257. 

Euphemia,  daughter  of  Mercian,  marries 
Anthemius,  iv.,  88. 

Euphemia,  St.,  church  of,  eooncil  held 
in,  v.,  182. 

Euphemius,  expedition  of,  to  Sicily,  vi., 
40  and  note ;  death,  41. 

Euphrates,  victories  of  M.  Antoninus  on 
the,  i.,  10 ;  navigation  of,  ii.,  586, 
687  note;  source  of,  iv.,  278  and 
note. 

Buphroeyne,  daughter  of  Constantine 
VI.,  marries  Michael  the  Seoond, 
v.,  90S,  209. 

Euphrosyne,  wife  of  Alexius  Angelas,  vi., 
892. 


Euric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  assassin¬ 
ates  his  brother  Theodoric,  iv.,  41 ; 
persecutes  the  Orthodox  party,  88 ; 
dominions  of,  107  sq. ;  first  Gothic 
prince  who  wrote  laws,  132. 

Euripides,  i.,  281. 

Europe,  population  of,  i.,  46  and  note ; 
change  in  climate  of,  281 ;  present 
state  of,  iv.,  176  sq. ;  political  system 
of,  in  fifteenth  century,  vii.,  800  note. 

Europus,  i.,  228  note;  iv.,  184ftofe ;  Beli- 
sarius  at,  895. 

Eusebia,  wife  of  Constantins  II.,  friend¬ 
ship  of,  to  Julian,  ii.,  270,  271 ; 
friendly  reception  of  Julian,  272; 
her  supposed  jealousy  of  Julian, 
274  and  note ;  death,  430  and  note. 

Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Veroelto,  ii.,  395. 

Eusebius,  chamberlain  of  Honorius,  his 
death,  iii.,  833. 

Eusebius,  Count  of  Ticinum,  orders 
execution  of  Boethius,  iv.,  216  note. 

Eusebius,  neo-Platonist,  ii.,  464. 

Eusebius  of  Cesarea,  as  a  historian,  i., 
470  and  note ;  ii.,  125  and  note ;  on 
Palestine  martyrs,  146  note ;  re¬ 
mark  on  his  style,  ib. ;  silence  on 
death  of  Crispus,  228  note ;  account 
of  Constantine’s  conversion,  328  and 
note;  friendship  with  Constantine, 
826;  description  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  840  note  ;  supports  Arius, 
865 ;  accepts  the  Homoousion,  877 ; 
character  of,  ib.  note ;  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Tyre,  887. 

Eusebius  of  Nioomedia,  supports  Arius, 

11.,  865  ;  exile,  877  ;  recall,  878  ; 
educates  Julian,  457  and  note ; 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  iii.,  150 
note. 

Eusebius  Soholasticus,  poem  on  the 
Gothic  war,  iii.,  894  note. 

Eusebius,  the  eunuch,  chamberlain  of 
Constantius,  ii.,  261 ;  questions 
Gallus,  268;  fall  of,  440;  death,  447. 

Eustace,  the  elder  brother  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  vi.,  289. 

Eustathius,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
vi.,  110,  227  note. 

Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  ii.,  878 ; 
death,  404. 

Eustathius  of  Cappadocia,  ii.,  283  note. 

Eustathius  of  Epiphania,  iv.,  271  note. 

Eustoohium,  daughter  of  Paula,  iv.,  69. 

Euthalites  or  Nephthalites  (White  Huns), 

111.,  91  and  note,  92 ;  conquests  of, 
iv.,  274;  defeat  Perozes,  King  of 
Persia,  275;  oonquered  by  the  Turks, 
876 ;  by  Nushirvan,  411 ;  in  Trans- 
oxiana,  v.,  441  note. 
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Euthalius  at  Terraoina,  iv.#  844. 

Eathario,  grandson  of  Berimund,  iv., 
218  note ,  821. 

Eutherius,  ohamberlain  of  Julian,  ii.,  428. 

Enthymins,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
v.,  221  note. 

Entropia,  sister  of  Constantine,  1.,  482 
note ;  ii.,  218  ;  death,  266. 

Entropios,  father  of  Constantins,  i.,  881. 

Eatropius,  the  eunueh,  iii.,  190 ;  opposes 
Rufinas,  285  sq. ;  magistrate  and 
general,  380 ;  power  over  Aroadins, 
ib. ;  consul,  382  and  note  ;  venality 
and  injustice,  382  and  note ;  de¬ 
grades  Abundantius,  383 ;  exiles 
Timasius,  384  ;  calls  council  of  war, 
888  and  note ;  fall  of,  889  aq. 

Eatropius,  the  historian,  ii.,  216  note; 
date  of  his  History,  264  note ,  548 
note . 

Eutyohee,  heresiaroh,  iii,  467  note. 

Eutyohes,  abbot,  v.,  126  note ;  heresy  of, 
129  sqq . 

Eutyohian  heresy,  suppressed  by  Pul- 
cheria,  iii.,  407  ;  controversy  in  the 
East,  iv.,  105. 

Eutyohius,  exarch,  forms  a  league  with 
Liutprand,  v.,  288  note. 

Eutyohius,  historian,  v.,  75  note ;  Annals 
of,  428  note ,  474  note;  on  taking 
of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens,  479, 
480  note . 

Euxine,  Roman  naval  station  on  the,  i., 
20;  circumnavigation  of,  iv.,  397 
and  note. 

Evagrius,  description  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Euphemia  at  Chaloedon,  iii., 
892  note  ;  on  the  Isaurian  war,  iv., 
271  note ;  on  Emperor  Maurice,  v., 
21  note. 

Evander  the  Arcadian,  iv.,  86. 

Evodius,  Bishop  of  Uzalis,  iii.,  228  note. 

Exarchate,  given  to  the  Popes,  v.,  290 
and  note. 

Exarchs,  title  of,  in  Africa,  iv.,  810 ;  of 
Ravenna,  452  and  note ;  extinction 
of,  v.,  284 ;  governor  of  Septem  re¬ 
ceived  title  of,  502  note . 

Excise,  i.,  176  and  note. 

Excommunication,  ii.,  54,  844,  845. 

Exercitus ,  i.,  12  and  note . 

Exeter,  colony  planted  at,  by  Athelstan, 
iv.,  161  note. 

Exorcism  of  demons,  ii.,  80  aq. ;  its  place 
in  Christian  propaganda,  81  note. 

Expoaitio  totius  Mundi ,  iii.,  484  note , 
485  note. 

Ezra,  adored  as  the  son  of  God  by  the 
JewB  of  Mecca,  v.,  860  and  note. 

Ezzerites,  in  Greece,  v.,  73. 


Fabbioius,  his  Bibliotheca  Greea,  vi.. 
110  note. 

Facoiolati,  Duke  of  Constantinople,  tL, 
625. 

Factions,  of  the  circus,  iv.,  284  aq. 

Fadella,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Mat- 
ous,  i.,  100  ;  death  of,  146. 

Fadl-allkh,  vizir,  his  Persian  history  of 
the  Mongols,  vii.,  5  note. 

Faenza,  vanguard  of  Theodorio  betrejei 
at,  iv.,  191 ;  battle  at,  428. 

Fffisulffi,  iii.,  280  and  note;  taken  bj 
Belisarius,  iv.,  850. 

Faloandus,  Hugh,  on  Palermo,  vL,  76 
note;  on  Sicily,  228  aq. ;  hisHistoni 
Sicula,  227  note. 

Faloidian  portion ,  term  in  Roman  fee 
of  inheritance,  iv.,  522. 

Falconry,  introduced  by  the  Lomberdi 
into  Italy,  v.,  28  and  note ;  prior  of 
falcons  in  Palestine,  vi.,  884;  a* 
Hawking. 

Faloo  Sosius,  i.,  Ill  and  note. 

Famine,  rare  under  the  empire,  L,  68. 

Fano,  i.,  820. 

Farage  (Faraj),  Circassian  ruler,  vii.,  67. 

Faros ,  families  or  generations ;  tens  is 
Lombard  law,  v.,  27  note. 

Farghana,  territory  of,  i.,  897  note ; 
488  and  note ;  subdued  by  the  Sen 
oens,  441  note. 

Farmah,  see  Pelusium. 

Fare,  subdued  by  the  Arabs,  v.,  486  not# . 
Bowides  at,  519  note ;  dynasty  of. 
vi.,  57  note. 

Farsistan,  mountains  of,  Tesdegerd  flier 
to,  v.,  435. 

Fasti ,  Consular ,  iv.,  128  and  note. 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  visions  in  the 
Apostolic,  ii.,  80  note  ;  morality  of. 
86  sqq. ;  on  marriage,  38  sqq. ;  os 
war  and  politics,  40  sq. ;  belief  at 
in  pagan  gods,  127  note ;  verb 
illustrating  their  superstition,  iii.. 
221  note;  Greek  translations  of 
Latin,  vi.,  462. 

Fatima,  daughter  of  Ali,  v.,  416. 

F&tima,  daughter  of  Mahomet,  iii.,  41* 
note;  married  Ali,  v.,  406;  d«efi. 
407. 

Fatimids,  v.,  405  sqq.;  in  Egypt  *ri 
Syria,  418  and  note ;  caliphs  of  the 
reign  at  Cairo,  vi.,  28 ;  usurp  tb< 
provinces  of  Africa,  42 ;  suoc **& 
the  Ikhshldids,  56  note ,  59;  to 
the  Holy  Land,  264;  lose  Egypt 
850  sq. 

Faun,  the  Barberini,  discovery  of,  it  • 
887  note. 

Fannns,  L,  864. 
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Fausta,  daughter  of  Maximian,  i.,  486 ; 
reoeives  Maximian,  441 ;  children 
•  of,  ii.,  218 ;  disgrace  and  death,  2 28, 
224. 

Faustina,  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  L, 
64,  91. 

Faustina,  widow  of  Constantins  11.,  sup¬ 
ports  Procopius,  iii.,  15. 

Faustinas,  Roman  noble,  iii.,  810  note . 

Faustus,  account  of  Armenian  war,  iii., 
55  note. 

Fava,  or  Feletheus,  King  of  the  Rugians, 
conquered  by  Odoaoer,  iv.,  59. 

Fayentia,  see  Faenza. 

Felioissimus,  i.,  887. 

Felix,  an  African  bishop,  execution  of, 

ii.,  184,  852  note. 

Felix,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  blinded 
by  Justinian  II.,  v.,  195  note . 

Felix  IL,  anti-Pope,  election  of  U.D.  856), 

11.,  408  note ;  expulsion,  406. 

Felix  IV.,  Pope,  grandfather  of  Gregory 

the  Great,  v.,  35. 

Felix  V.,  vii.,  118 ;  retires  to  Ripaille, 
119  and  note. 

Felix,  St.,  tomb  of,  at  Nola,  iii.,  349. 

Ferdusi,  the  Persian  poet,  iv.,  887  note ; 
lines  of,  quoted  by  Mahomet  IL, 
vii.,  208. 

Fergana,  see  Farghana. 

Fergus,  oousin  of  Ossian,  iii.,  45  note. 

Ferishta,  Persian  writer,  vi.,  285  note. 

Ferramenta  Sarnia ta,  i.,  815  note. 

Ferrara,  John  Paleologus  at,  vii.,  112; 
council  at,  ib. ;  duohy  of,  united  to 
Urbino,  808. 

Ferreolus,  Bishop  of  Ufez,  monastic  rule 
of,  iv.,  72  note . 

Festivals,  attitude  of  the  Christians  to 
pagan,  ii.,  19  and  notes ;  prohibited, 

111.,  214  and  note ;  four  great,  of 
the  Latin  Church,  v.,  39  and  note. 

Feu  Gr4geois,  see  Greek  fire. 

Fez,  Edrisite  kingdom  of,  founded,  vi., 
55  and  note. 

Fidei-commissa ,  iv.,  522  note,  528. 

Fihl  (Pella),  battle  of,  v.,  456  note. 

FUioque  controversy,  vi.,  882  sq. 

Finances,  of  the  Roman  empire,  i.,  171 
sqq. ;  administration  of,  under  Con¬ 
stantine,  ii.,  197  sqq.,  202  sqq. ;  laws 
of  Majorian  concerning,  iv.,  19  sq. ; 
in  ninth  to  twelfth  oenturiee,  vi.,  77 
sq. 

Fines,  in  the  army,  ii.,  191 ;  for  sohism, 

iii.,  427. 

Fingal,  i.,  141. 

Finns,  language  of,  allied  to  Hungarian, 
vi.,  145  and  note. 

Firdusi,  see  Ferdusi. 
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Fire,  Greek,  see  Greek  fire. 

Fire  signals,  see  Beacons. 

Fire  worship,  i.,  216  and  note. 

Firmicus  Julius,  i.,  429  note. 

Firmuxn  (Fermo),  Council  of  War  be¬ 
tween  Belisarius  and  Narses  at,  iv., 
348  note. 

Firmns,  rebellion  of,  i.,  838. 

Firmus  the  Moor,  revolt  of,  iii.,  50  sqq. ; 
death,  52. 

Ffriiz,  son  of  Yezdegerd,  v.,  489  and 
note. 

Fiseus,  or  publio  money  paid  to  the  im- 
perator,  i.f  108  note. 

Fisheries,  of  the  Propontis,  ii.,  156. 

Flaocilla,  consort  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  iii.,  149. 

Flaooilla,  daughter  of  Aroadius,  iii,  406 
note. 

Flaoous,  Granins,  iv.,  472  note. 

Flagellation,  practice  of,  by  the  monks, 

vi. ,  279  and  note. 

Flamens ,  Roman,  iii.,  199  and  note. 

Flaminian  Way,  stations  of,  iv.,  448 
note . 

Flaminius,  ii.,  190  note. 

Flamsteed,  on  oomets,  iv.,  468. 

Flavian  family,  i,  81  and  note. 

Flavian,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  iii.,  179. 

Flavian,  ecclesiastio,  iii.,  157  note. 

Flavian,  Patriaroh  of  Constantinople, 
opposes  Eutyches,  v.,  129;  perse¬ 
cuted  by  the  second  Counoil  of 
Ephesus,  181 ;  death,  181. 

Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  ii.,  404. 

Flavianus,  pagan  senator,  iii.,  202  note. 

Flavius  Asellus,  count  of  the  sacred 
largesses,  iv.,  48. 

Flax,  i.,  58. 

Fldchier,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  his  life  of 
Theodosius,  iii.,  125  note. 

Fleury,  Abb4  de,  Inst,  of  Canon  Law,  ii., 
842  note ;  Ecclesiastical  History  of, 

vii. ,  86  note ;  continuator  of,  on 
schism  of  Constantinople,  119  note , 
141  note ;  on  appeals  to  Rome,  223 
note. 

Flor,  Roger  de,  see  Roger  de  Flor. 

Florence,  siege  of,  by  Radagaisns,  iii., 
279 ;  origin  of,  »6.  note ;  Pandects 
at,  iv.,  499 ;  oouncil  of,  vii.,  113 ; 
revival  of  Greek  learning  at,  129. 

Florentine,  Pretorian  prefect  of  Gaul, 

ii.,  302 ;  character  of,  422 ;  flight, 
428,  486  ;  disgrace,  448. 

Florianus,  i.,  346,  849  note  ;  usurpation 
and  death,  850. 

Florin,  vii.,  107  note. 

Floras,  Prince,  vi.,  471. 

Floras,  Roman  historian,  vii.,  246, 
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Fof  Indian  god,  worshipped  by  Kublai 
Khan,  vii.t  21  and  note . 

Fader ati ,  or  allies,  iii.,  136. 

Folard,  on  Boman  military  engines,  L, 
17  note ,  131  note ,  305  note ;  iv.,  451 
note. 

Follis,  or  parse  tax,  i.,  58  note ;  ii.,  212 
note . 

Fonoemagne,  M.  de,  on  Merovingians, 

111.,  481  note ;  on  the  title  of  Frenoh 
kings  to  the  Boman  empire,  vii., 
214  note. 

Fontana,  architect,  vii.,  887. 

Fontanini,  ▼.,  24  note. 

Fontenelle.  comedy  of,  iv.,  255  note, 
493  note. 

Foot,  Boman,  i.,  201  note;  Greek,  ii., 
199  note. 

Fortifioooa,  T.,  vii.,  269  note,  284  note, 
311. 

Fortunatos,  poet,  iv.,  147  note. 

Forum  Augustum  (Borne),  i.,  48  note. 
Forum  Julii,  capital  of  Venetia,  iii,  495 
note ;  Lombards  at,  v.,  11 ;  first 
duke  of,  27. 

Forum  Trebonii,  L,  269  and  note. 

Fob  tat,  Saracen  settlement  of,  v.,  476; 

vi. ,  852. 

Frameae ,  i.,  250  and  note. 

France,  New,  vi.,  450. 

France,  population  compared  with  Gaol, 

11.,  208  sqq. ;  name  of,  iv.,  144 ; 
under  Charlemagne,  v.,  806;  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Arabs,  vi.,  18  sqq. ; 
Hungarians  in,  149 ;  position  of 
kings  of,  in  eleventh  century,  278 
sq. ;  description  of,  by  Chaloon- 
dylee,  vii.,  99  sq. ;  title  of  kings, 
to  Empire  of  Constantinople,  214 
and  note. 

Francis  II.,  Emperor,  resigns  the  em¬ 
pire,  vii.,  219  note. 

Franois,  St.,  visited  by  a  “  rm  versuum ,” 

vii. ,  266  note. 

Francisco, ,  or  Frankish  battle-axe,  iv., 
123  and  note. 

Francisco  of  Toledo,  at  siege  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  vii.,  186  note. 

Franoonia,  v.,  808 ;  duohy  of,  827  note. 
Frangipani  (Frangipane),  Condo,  vii., 
226,  227  note. 

Frangipani,  name  and  family  of,  vii., 
*  259. 

Frangipani,  Odo,  vi.,  224. 

Frankfort,  synod  of,  see  Councils. 
Frankinoense  of  Arabia,  v.,  884  and 
note. 

Franks,  or  Freemen,  origin  of,  L,  274, 
275  and  notes ;  invade  Gaul,  Spain 
and  Africa,  276,  277;  driven  from 


Gaul  by  Probus,  354 ;  in  the  Medi 
terr&nean,  859 ;  power  of,  under 
sons  of  Constantine,  ii.,  192 ;  invade 
Gaul,  289 ;  in  Batavia  and  Tax- 
andria,  ib.  sq.  and  note ;  subdued 
by  Julian,  297 ;  ally  themselves 
with  Stilioho,  iii.,  283 ;  subdot 
the  Vandals,  284 ;  in  Second  or 
Lower  Germany,  369 ;  in  Gaol 
under  the  Merovingians,  478;  dt» 
feated  by  Aetius,  480 ;  elect  Aegidra 
king,  iv.,  28;  Christianity  of,  64, 
in  Germany,  113;  in  Burgundy. 
121  sqq. ;  in  Aquitain,  126  ;  political 
controversy  concerning  the,  IK' 
and  note ;  lawB,  181  sqq.  ;  fines  fcr 
homioide,  133  sq. ;  judgments  o i 
God,  185 ;  judicial  combats,  U? 
sqq. ;  their  division  of  Gaul,  13$ , 
anarchy  of,  151  sq. ;  in  Italy,  35* 
sqq. ;  retire,  352 ;  invade  Italy,  44^ 
sqq. ;  defeat  of,  by  Names,  450 : 
invade  Italy  and  are  defeated  kt 
Antharis,  v.,  23 ;  empire  of,  unde 
Charlemagne,  309 ;  military  tom 
of,  vi.,  95  sqq. ;  name  of,  applied 
to  all  Western  nations,  102 ;  the: 
character  and  tactics,  103  sq. 

Frascati,  vii.,  247 ;  see  Tusculum. 

Fravitta,  Gothic  leader,  iii.,  138  ;  eoeff- 
138  note ;  defeats  G&inaa,  898 ;  o a 
Sul,  394. 

Freoulphus,  iii.,  228  note . 

Fredegarius,  v.,  10  note. 

Fredegundis,  Queen  of  Franoe,  iv.,  1? 
and  note ,  150  note. 

Fredeiio  I.,  Barbarossa,  in  Italy,  v.,  32 
sq. ;  Italian  cities  oppose,  vi.,  234 
undertakes  third  crusade,  388  sq: 
number  of  his  host,  339 ;  in  Az» 
tolia,  345 ;  death  of,  ib.  ;  crown?* 
emperor,  vii.,  282 ;  embassy  of  tt* 
Romans  to,  242  sqq. ;  wins  battle  r 
Tusonlnm,  248. 

Frederic  II.,  reign  of,  v.9  334  ;  foux 
universities  of  Salerno  and  Ntpie 
828  note ;  vi.,  197  note ;  in  Palestine 
871  sq. ;  obtains  Jerusalem  treat  £- 
Sultan,  872  sq. ;  marries  daugfcv 
of  John  of  Brienne,  451  ;  depo* 
at  Council  at  Lyons,  454  ;  Tbeodn- 
Lascaris  on,  479  note ;  urges  Eun? 
to  oppose  the  Tartars,  vii.,  18  ;  pU» 
standard  in  the  capitol,  346  ;  aesf- 
the  Pope,  248  note. 

Frederio  HI.,  of  Austria,  vii.,  147  ;  ku^ 
of  the  Hungarians  to,  149  tKtf* 
coronation  of,  301  note,  303. 

Freebooters,  Turkish  soldiers  in  ik 
service  of  Orchan,  vii.,  36. 
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Freedmen,  i.,  44 ;  iv.,  601. 

Free  gifts,  i.,  446  ;  ii.,  211. 

Freinshemins,  i.f  241  note. 

Fr4jus,  naval  station,  i.,  20. 

Fremona,  in  Abyssinia,  Jesuit  mission, 

v.,  178. 

Frexenses,  Moorish  tribe,  iv.,  289  note. 

Frigeridus,  dux  of  Valeria,  til.,  66  note  ; 
defeats  the  Taifalie,  114  and  note. 

Frigeridus,  Renatus  Profuturus,  frag¬ 
ment  of,  iii.,  284  note. 

Frigidus  (river),  battle  at,  iii.,  192  and 
note. 

Frisians,  i.,  854 ;  in  Britain,  iv.,  158  and 
note. 

Fritigern,  judge  of  the  Visigoths,  iii.,  61 ; 
at  the  battle  at  Salioes,  108 ;  nego¬ 
tiation  with  Valens,  115  eq.  ;  at  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  116;  death, 
181 ;  converted  by  Ulphilas,  iv.,  82. 

Friuli,  see  Forum  Julii. 

Froissard,  chronicle  of,  vii.,  87  note. 

Fronto,  Count,  Ambassador  of  Avitus 
to  Beohiarius,  iv.,  18. 

Fruit,  introduction  of,  into  Europe,  i., 
57. 

Frumentius,  ii.,  882. 

Fuloaris,  the  Herulian,  iv.,  449. 

Fuloherius,  historian,  vi.,  808  and  note , 
810  note. 

Fulgentius,  St.,  Life  of,  iv.,  90  note; 
controversial  books  of,  92  note ; 
family  and  education  of,  95  note. 

Fulgentius,  the  quaestor,  friend  of  the 
Emperor  Maximus,  iv.,  8. 

Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  Life  of,  iv.,  271 
note. 

Fulk  of  Neuilly,  vi.,  898. 

Fundi,  pillaged  by  the  Saracens,  vL,  42 ; 
College  of  Cardinals  at,  vii.,  295. 

Funerals,  Roman,  ii.,  557. 

Furtum  lance  licioque  concept  urn,  iv., 
483  and  note. 

Fust  or  Faustus,  first  printed  Bibles  of, 
iv.,  497  note. 

Oabai«a,  town  in  Syria,  Saracens  at,  v., 
455  and  note ;  taken  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  469 ;  lost  by  the  Franks,  vi., 
879. 

Gabinius,  King  of  the  Quadi,  murdered 
by  order  of  Maroellinus,  iii.,  66. 

Gabour  Orta  chi,  name  given  to  Khalil 
vizier,  vii.,  175. 

Gabours  or  Giaours ,  Turkish  name, 
etymology  of,  vii.,  172  note. 

Gabriel,  Roman,  son  of  Samuel,  Bul¬ 
garian  ruler,  vi.,  142  note. 

Gades,  honorary  oolony,  L,  40  note,  174 
note. 


Gaeta,  subject  to  the  Greek  emperor, 

vi,  177  note ;  Pope  Gelasius  II.  at, 

vii. ,  227  note. 

Gntulia,  tribes  of,  join  Gildo,  the  Moor, 

iii. ,  249. 

Gagnier,  M.,  Life  of  Mahomet,  v.,  375 
note. 

Gaian,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  v.,  170 
sq. 

Gaillard,  M.,  History  of  Charlemagne, 
v.,  303  note. 

Gainas,  the  Goth,  commands  the  troops 
against  Rufinus,  iii.,  241;  against 
Trebigild,  388  ;  allies  himself  with 
Trebigild,  389  note;  enters  Con¬ 
stantinople,  392  and  note ;  defeated 
by  Fravitta,  393;  by  Uldin,  394; 
death,  ib.  note. 

Gaiseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  defeats 
Hermanrio,  iii.,  424  sq. ;  his  name, 
ib.  note;  befriends  the  Donatists, 
427  and  note ;  treaty  with  Valen- 
tinian  HI.,  483  and  note ;  surprises 
Carthage,  484;  cruel  treatment  of 
Theodoric*s  daughter  by,  478  ;  King 
of  Vandals  and  Alani,  iv.,  1 ; 
builds  a  fleet,  2;  oonquers  Sicily, 
2 ;  oasts  anchor  in  the  Tiber,  ib. ; 
destroys  the  navy  of  Majorian  at 
Carthagena,  25 ;  ravages  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  29 ;  destroys 
the  fleet  of  Basiliscus,  40;  allies 
himself  with  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul, 
41;  persecutes  the  Catholics,  89 
sqq.;  peaoe  of,  with  the  Catholio 
Church,  89  note. 

Gaita  [Sigelgaita],  wife  of  Robert  Guis- 
card,  vi.,  201,  208. 

Gains,  commentaries  of,  iv.,  498  note , 
503  note. 

Gala ,  etymology  of  the  word,  vi.,  88  note. 

Galanus,  History  of  Galanus,  v.,  1 68  note. 

Galata,  ii.,  159  and  note;  tower  of, 
stormed  by  the  Latins,  vi.,  410  and 
note ;  suburb  of,  quarter  of  French 
and  Venetians,  415 ;  siege  of,  by 
Michael  Paleeologus,  459  note ;  given 
to  the  Genoese,  487,  581 ;  destroyed, 
532 ;  Genoese  of,  make  a  treaty  with 
Mahomet  II.,  vii.,  178 ;  abandoned 
by  Genoese  after  oapture  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  205;  fortifications  of, 
demolished,  209. 

Galatia,  Alani  in,  i.,  348. 

Galatians,  paternal  power  of  the,  iv.,  503 
note. 

Galba,  i.,  81  ;  capital  punishment  under, 

iv. ,  534. 

Galeazzo,  John,  firot  Duke  of  Milan, 
vii.,  95  note. 
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(Valerias,  general  of  Probas,  i.,  354 ;  as- 
sooiated  in  the  empire  by  Diocletian, 
381  and  note;  Persian  wars,  398 
sqq. ;  oharaoter  and  reign,  426  sqq. ; 
makes  Constantine  C»sar,  432 ;  in¬ 
vades  Italy,  437,  438 ;  elevates 
LioiniuB,  439,  440  note ;  death, 
443  ;  persecution  of  the  Christians, 

11.,  108 ;  in  the  East,  141 ;  edict 
of  toleration,  ib. 

Galfridus,  Malaterra,  history  of,  vi.,  181 
note. 

GalilsanB,  sect  of,  under  Nero,  ii.,  94 
and  note ;  use  of  name  enjoined  by 
Julian,  486  and  note. 

Galilee,  principality  of,  vi.,  880  and  note. 

Gall,  St.,  iv.,  449. 

Galla,  mother  of  Gallus,  ii.,  262  note. 

Galla,  sister  of  Valentinian  II.,  marries 
Theodosius,  iii.,  172;  death,  189 
note. 

Gallioanus,  consular  senator,  i.,  202. 

Gallioia,  gold  of,  i.,  174;  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals, 

111.,  365 ;  held  by  the  Suevi,  iv.,  41. 

Galliena,  i.,  295  note. 

Gallienus,  associated  in  the  empire  with 
Valerian,  i.,  274  note;  reign  of,  294 
sqq. ;  conspiracy  against,  v.,  805 ; 
death,  305  sq.  and  note;  favoured 
the  Christians,  ii.,  121. 

Gallipoli,  fortifications  of,  iv.,  269; 
taken  by  the  Catalans,  vi.,  504; 
taken  by  the  Ottomans,  vii.,  82  note ; 
rebuilt  by  Soliman,  82. 

Gallo-Greoians  of  Galatia,  iv.,  46  note. 

Gallus,  elected  emperor,  i.,  270 ;  peaoe 
with  the  Goths,  ib. ;  death,  272. 

Gallus,  M.  Anicius,  tribune,  iii.,  307  note. 

Gallus,  nephew  of  Constantine,  it,  218 ; 
education  of,  262,  458 ;  governor  of 
the  East,  263  ;  cruelty  of,  ib.  sqq. ; 
disgrace  and  death,  267  sqq. ;  re¬ 
moves  body  of  St.  Babylas,  494. 

Gamaliel  appears  to  Luoian,  the  pres¬ 
byter,  iii.,  222. 

Games,  secular,  i.,  208  and  note ;  Capi- 
to  line,  vii.,  267  note.  See  Ludi. 

Ganges,  river,  vii.,  54. 

Gannys,  eunuch,  i.,  156. 

Ganzaca,  Temple  of,  destroyed  by 
Heraclius,  v.,  87  note,  88  and  note. 
See  Ecbatana. 

Gapt,  one  of  the  Anses  or  Demi  gods, 
iv.,  182  note. 

Garda  (Lake),  i.,  309  note. 

Garganus,  Mount,  iv.,  482  and  note ;  vi., 
182. 

Garibald,  King  of  Bavaria,  allies  him¬ 
self  with  Autharis,  v.,  29, 


Garizim,  mountain  of  blessing,  v.,  145 
and  note. 

Gascony,  subdued  by  the  Arabs,  vi.,  11 

Gassan,  Arabian  tribe,  ii.,  521  and  note; 
iv.,  390 ;  in  Syrian  territory,  f., 
341 ;  defeated  by  Caled,  461  sq. 

Gaubil,  P6re,  his  translation  of  Annaia 
of  the  Mongols,  vii.,  12  note. 

Gaudentius,  Count,  doses  the  pagan 
temple,  iii.,  206. 

Gaudentius,  father  of  Adtius,  iii.,  431 
note ,  473  ;  his  betrothal  to  Eudozia, 
603. 

Gaudentius,  the  notary,  ii.,  488  ;  death, 
448. 

Gaul,  provinces  of,  i.,  21  sq. ;  divided  b y 
Augustus,  t6. ;  Celtic,  ib. ;  limited 
toleration  in,  85 ;  tribute,  173 ; 
usurpers  in,  323;  invaded  by  Ly- 
gians,  355  ;  peasant  revolt  in,  88S, 
384 ;  Christianity  in,  ii.,  66  and 
note;  capitation  tax,  207  sqq.  and 
notes;  invaded  by  Germans,  389 
sqq. ;  by  the  Alamanni,  295  ;  Julian 
in,  420  sqq.;  outlaws  in,  429  and 
note ;  invaded  by  the  Saxons,  iii.,  41 
and  note;  by  Suevi,  Vandals  and 
Burgundians,  283  sqq. ;  Aiani  in* 
474 ;  Visigoths  in,  475 ;  iv.,  41  sq.; 
Barbarians  in  Gaul  converted  from 
Arianism,  99;  revolution  of,  106; 
allodial  lands  of,  141 ;  Britons  in, 
161  note. 

Gauls,  in  Lombardy,  i.,  22 ;  in  Germany, 
284  note ;  religion  of,  ii.,  28  «ofe; 
relation  of,  to  the  Franks,  fo* 
130. 

Gayangos,  M.,  v.,  516  note. 

Gayeta,  besieged  by  the  Saracens, 

42;  siege  raised,  48 ;  maritime  state 
of,  44. 

Gayuk  (Kuyuk),  Khan,  vii.,  11. 

Gaza,  temples  at,  ii.,  482  note ;  taken 
by  the  Saracens,  v.,  469;  battled, 
vi.,  373. 

Gaza,  Theodore,  see  Theodore. 

Qasi ,  holy  war  of  the  Turks,  viL,  25; 
carried  on  by  Timour,  50. 

Oasi  (Ghazi),  title  of  Sultan  Soliman, 
vi.,  260. 

Gazna,  city  and  provinoe  of,  vi.,  284  and 
note. 

Gaznevides,  dynasty  of,  vi.,  284  note. 

Geber,  Arabian  physician,  vi.,  88. 

Geberic,  King  of  the  Goths,  ii.,  282. 

Gedda,  Arabian  seaport,  v.,  389. 

Gedrosia,  district  of,  i.,  221  note. 

Gegne8ius,  Paulitian  leader,  vi.,  117 
note ;  date  of,  122  note. 

Geisa,  Hungarian  king,  vi.,  158. 
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Gelalftan  era  of  the  Turks,  vi.,  256  and 
note, 

Gelaleddin,  defeated  by  Zingis  Khan, 
yii.,  10 ;  activity  of,  24 ;  death, 
24. 

Gelaaius  L,  Pope,  ii.,  341  note ;  abolishes 
the  festival  of  the  Luperoalia,  iv.,  36 
and  note ;  deplores  the  state  of  Italy, 
60  sq. 

Oelasius  II.,  Pope,  vii.,  226. 

Gelimer,  King  of  the  Vandals,  in  Africa, 
iv.,  90  ;  deposes  Hilderio,  290  sq. ; 
defeated  by  Belisarius,  302  sqq. ; 
further  adventures,  305  sqq, ;  flight 
of,  808  ;  captivity  of,  310  sqq. ;  in¬ 
terview  with  Belisarius,  312 ;  at 
Constantinople,  814 ;  retires  to  Ga¬ 
latia,  315. 

Gelli,  i.,  398  note. 

Geloni,  iii.,  94. 

Gemonie,  i.,  89  note. 

Generals,  Roman  (Impera tores),  i.,  68. 

Genesius,  vi.,  89  note. 

Genesius,  works  of,  vi.,  65  note. 

Genevidve,  St.,  of  Paris,  iii.,  484;  life 
of,  ib.  note ;  iv.,  112  note. 

Gennadius  [George  Scholarius],  monk  and 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  vii., 
183  sq.  and  note ,  211. 

Gennadius,  Patriaroh  of  Constantinople, 
on  the  creed  of  Athanasius,  iv.,  96 
note. 

Gennerid,  master-general  of  Dalmatia, 
strengthens  the  Illyrian  frontier,  iii., 
332  and  note. 

Genoa,  oity  of,  destroyed  by  the  Franks, 
iv.,  852. 

Genoese,  engineers,  vi.,  822;  assist  the 
Greeks  against  the  Latins,  459  and 
note;  settle  in  suburb  of  Galata, 
487,  581 ;  attacked  by  the  Venetians, 
581 ;  privileges  conferred  upon,  532 
note ;  trade  of,  ib. ;  war  of,  with 
Oantaouzene,  538  sqq. ;  they  destroy 
the  Greek  fleet,  534 ;  defeat  the 
Venetians  and  Greeks,  535  sq. ; 
their  treaty  with  the  empire,  537 ; 
of  Galata,  give  free  passage  to  the 
Turks,  vii.,  192 ;  policy  of,  suspeoted, 
200  note. 

Gens ,  Roman,  iv.,  519. 

Genserio,  see  Gaiseric. 

Genso,  son  of  Genserio,  iv.,  40. 

Gentiles ,  term  in  Roman  law,  iv.,  519. 

Gentoo,  sovereign,  acknowledged  by  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  v.,  161. 

Gentoos  of  Hindostan,  war  with  Mah¬ 
mud,  vi.,  234. 

Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  vii.,  225  note. 

Geographer  of  Ravenna,  i.,  274  note. 


Geography,  early  Christian,  iv.,  250 
and  note. 

Geometry,  studied  at  Alexandria,  v.,  117. 

Geoponics  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  vi.,  66  and  note. 

George  Branco vifc,  Despot  of  Servia, 
vii.,  148 ;  sends  troops  to  Mohammed, 
182  note. 

George  of  Cappadocia,  ii.,  899,  496  and 
note,  sqq. ;  worshipped  as  saint  and 
martyr,  498  and  note. 

George  of  Pisidia,  v.,  86  note ;  de  Bello 
Avarico ,  93  note ;  Heracliad ,  99 
note. 

George  of  Sienna,  vii.,  187  note. 

George  of  Trebizond,  writings  of,  vii., 
107  note ,  130. 

George  Phranza,  ambassador  to  Amu- 
rath  II.,  vii.,  67 ;  his  aooount  of 
Bajazet,  ib.  and  note. 

George  Scholarius,  see  Gennadius. 

George,  Sicilian  admiral,  besieges  Ma- 
hadia,  vi.,  220. 

Georgia,  beauty  of  the  inhabitants,  iv., 
400  ;  Christians  of,  ib. ;  conquest  of, 
by  Alp  Arslan,  vi.,  246 ;  under  Malek 
Shah,  255 ;  visited  by  Phranza,  vii., 
162. 

Georgians,  religion  of  the,  vi.,  246  sq. ; 
name  of  the,  ib.  notes;  they  submit 
to  Timour,  vii.,  55. 

Georgillas,  Rhodian  poet,  iv.,  459  note. 

Geougen,  Scythian  tribe,  iii.,  275 ;  sub¬ 
dued  by  Attila,  436  and  note ,  508 ; 
enslave  the  Turks,  iv.,  374;  extir¬ 
pated  by  the  Turks,  375. 

GepidsB,  i.,  262  and  note ;  subdued  by 
Attila,  iii.,  446 ;  seize  Belgrade,  iv., 
366  and  note;  conquered  by  the 
Avars  and  Lombards,  869;  v.,  6 

of  Reioherspeg,  vii.,  287  note. 

Gerasa,  fortress,  v.,  444  and  note. 

Gergovia,  siege  of,  by  Cesar,  iv.,  144 
and  note. 

Germane,  near  Sardioa,  iv.,  292  note . 

Germania,  in  Thrace,  iv.,  292  note. 

Germanicia,  v.,  197 ;  won  back  from  the 
Saracens  by  Constantine  V.,  199 
note ;  crusaders  at,  vi.,  309. 

Germanicus,  i.,  3  note ;  at  Thebes,  ii., 
277  note ;  belief  of,  in  inagio,  iii.,  17 
note. 

Germans,  ancient,  in  Belgium,  i.,  22; 
origin  of,  233  ;  manners  of,  286  sqq. ; 
political  institutions  of,  248  sqq.; 
religion,  247  ;  invade  Gaul,  854 ; 
ii.,  290;  defeated  by  Julian,  296 
sqq. ;  driven  from  the  Rhine,  801 ; 
religious  indifference  of,  816  and 
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note ;  emigration  of,  into  Italy,  iii., 
276  sq. ;  invade  Gaol,  282;  char¬ 
acter  of,  in  sixteenth  century,  348 ; 
cross  the  Rhine  under  Ariovistus, 

iv. ,  188  ;  join  fourth  crusade,  vi.,  401. 

Germanus,  elder  and  younger,  iv.,  856 

note. 

Germanus,  father-in-law  of  Theodosius, 

v. ,  65  sqq. 

Germanus,  nephew  of  Justinian,  in 
Africa,  iv.,  417  and  note,  418  and 
note ;  commands  the  army,  438 ; 
family  of,  ib.  note;  marriage  and 
death,  439. 

Germanus,  son  of  a  patrician,  punished 
by  Constantine  IV.,  v.,  190. 

Germany,  Upper  and  Lower,  Roman 
provinces,  i.,  22  ;  description  of,  280 
sqq. ;  its  population,  240  and  note ; 
iii.,  33 ;  Goths,  Burgundians  and 
Franks  settle  in  First  or  Upper,  iii,, 
869 ;  Burgundians  in  Second  or 
Lower,  370 ;  Sclavonian  colonists  in, 
v.,  61 ;  united  by  Charlemagne,  308 ; 
princes  of,  independent,  825  sq. ; 
Germanic  confederation,  326  sqq. ; 
counts  of,  827  ;  description  of,  by 
Chalcocondyles,  vii.,  98  sq. ;  armies 
of,  in  fifteenth  century,  147  note. 

Gerontius,  commander  in  Greece,  iii., 
255. 

Gerontius,  general  of  the  usurper  Con¬ 
stantine,  makes  Maximus  emperor, 
iii.,  359 ;  death,  860  and  note. 

Gerrha,  or  Eatif,  built  by  Chaldeans, 
v.,  339. 

Gerson,  John,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
vii.,  298  note. 

Gervasius  and  Protasius,  martyrs,  iii., 
168  and  note. 

Gessoriaoum  (Boulogne),  i.,  385,  386. 

Qesta  Francorum ,  iv.,  126  note ,  127 
note  ;  vi.,  276  note. 

Qesta  Frederici  imperatoris ,  vii.,  288 
note. 

Qesta  Ludovici  VII.,  vi.,  844  note. 

Geta,  relations  of,  with  Caraoalla,  L, 
189 ;  reign  of,  143  sqq. ;  titles  of, 
ib.  note ;  death  of  Geta,  145 ;  apothe¬ 
osis  of,  145  and  note. 

Getes,  Jits,  or  Calmucks,  confounded 
with  the  Get®  (Dacians),  vii.,  46 
note;  invade  Transoxiana,  ib.; 
driven  from  Transoxiana,  47. 

Getulia,  iii.,  49. 

Gezi,  magic  stone,  iii.,  445  note. 

Ghebers,  or  Magians,  v.,  518  sq. 

Ghermian  (Karin iy an),  Emir  of,  military 
force  of,  vii.,  27  and  note  ;  subdued 
by  Bajazet,  35. 


Ghibelines,  faction  of,  v.,  324 ;  see 
Quelle. 

Giannone,  his  history  of  Naples,  iL,  842 
note  ;  iii.,  22  note ;  vii.,  217  note. 

Giaour,  see  G&bour. 

Gibamund,  nephew  of  Gelimer,  defeated 
by  the  Massagete,  iv.,  802. 

Gibraltar,  v.,  505. 

Gijon,  town  of,  term  of  the  conquest  of 
Musa,  v.,  508. 

Gildas,  iv.,  155;  account  of  Britain  by, 
159  sq. 

Gildo,  the  Moor,  independence  of,  iii., 
240 ;  revolt  of,  244  and  note  ;  con¬ 
demned  by  the  senate,  246 ;  war 
with  his  brother,  247 ;  defeat  and 
death,  248,  249. 

Gilimer,  Gothic  leader,  death  of,  iv.,  48 ; 
name  of,  49  note. 

Gille8,  St.,  vi.,  291  note. 

Giom  Omortag,  Bulgarian  prince,  v.t 
207  note ;  vi.,  140  note. 

Giraffe,  see  Camelopardalis. 

Gisulf ,  nephew  of  Alboin,  Duke  of  Friuli, 
v.,  27. 

Giubin,  surname  of  Bahram,  v„  48. 

Giustendil,  see  Kiistendil. 

Giustiniani,  Giambattista,  i.,  420  note. 

Giustiniani,  John,  brings  company  ai 
Genoese  to  Constantinople,  viL, 
181 ;  quarrels  with  the  Duke  of 
Venioe,  194;  flight  of,  and  death, 
199,  200  note. 

Gladiators,  revolt  of,  under  Probus,  L, 
861. 

Glanville,  Bartholemy  de,  vii.,  801  note. 

Glasgow,  iii.,  47. 

Glevum  (Roman  colonial,  i.,  40  note. 

Glyoerius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  Iv., 
50  ;  Bishop  of  Salona,  ib. ;  aeeaarin- 
ates  Nepos,  51 ;  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  ib.  and  note. 

Gnapheus,  Peter,  Monophysite  bishop, 
v.,  189  and  note. 

Gnelus  (Knel),  son  of  Para  (Pap),  UL, 
60  note. 

Gnostioism,  authorities  an,  it,  12,  18 
note. 

Gnostics,  it,  13  <83. 

Goar,  King  of  the  Alani,  iii.,  862. 

Godas,  governor  of  Sadinia,  iv.,  292. 

Godegesil,  brother  of  Gundobald,  raigns 
in  Geneva,  iv.,  119;  joins  Otaris, 
120  ;  killed  by  Gundobald,  ib. 

Godescal,  monk,  vi.,  284. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  leads  the  first 
crusade,  vi.,  288 ;  character  of,  289 
note;  in  Hungary,  296;  menaces 
Constantinople,  299 ;  adopted  by 

|  Alexins,  800 ;  tom  by  a  bear,  809 ; 
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at  Antioch,  312 ;  piety  of,  816 ;  at 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  822  sqq. ;  de¬ 
fender  and  baron  of  Holy  Sepulchre, 
812 ;  death  of,  326  ;  assize  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  ascribed  to,  329. 

Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  Pantheon  of,  v.,  321 
note. 

Godigisolas,  King  of  the  Vandals,  iii., 
284. 

Gog  and  Magog,  imaginary  wall  of,  iv., 
278  note, 

Gognet,  anthor  of  Originee  des  Loix  et 
des  Arts,  iv.,  243  note . 

Goisvintha,  wife  of  Leovegild,  iv.,  99 
and  note . 

Gold  and  silver,  proportion  between,  i., 
60  and  note ;  in  Arabia,  v.,  336  and 
note . 

Gold  of  affliction ,  tribute  levied  on  the 
poor,  iv.,  251  and  note. 

Golden  Bull ,  v.,  329  and  note. 

Golden- footed  Dame,  leader  of  female 
crusaders,  vi.,  840. 

Golden  Horde,  kingdom  of ,  vii.,  60  and 
note . 

Golden  Horn,  ii.,  152. 

Golden  Mountains,  tee  Caf. 

Golden  spearet  army  of  Ghosroee  II.,  v., 
91. 

Goletta,  entrance  to  lake  of  Tunis,  iv., 
304;  Spaniards  in  the  fortress  of, 
v.,  498. 

Gom ,  iv.,  398. 

Gondieric,  prince  of  the  Vandals,  iii., 
424. 

Gondi  Sapor,  academy  of  physio  at,  iv., 
887  and  note. 

Gonfalonier ,  vii.,  297. 

Gonfanon ,  Imperial,  vL,  420  and  note. 

Gongylus,  General,  vi.,  60  note. 

Gontharis,  iv.,  418  and  note. 

Gontran,  King  of  Burgundy,  invades 
Septimania,  iv.,  161  $q. 

Gordian,  father  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
v.,  85. 

Gordian  I.,  Proconsul  of  Africa,  i.,  189 ; 
elevation  and  character,  ib. ;  reigns 
with  his  son,  190  sqq. ;  defeat  and 
death  of,  194  and  note. 

Gordian  II.,  i.,  190  »qq. 

Gordian  HI.,  declared  Cmar,  L,  196; 
emperor,  204  and  note ;  Persian 
war,  206 ;  death,  206. 

Gargo,  or  Carizme,  iii.,  92. 

Gorgona,  isle  of,  iii.,  248  note. 

Gorgonius,  eunuch,  protects  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  ii.,  125. 

Gospels,  ii.,  60  sq.  and  note. 

Goths,  earliest  mention  of,  i.,  242  note ; 
war  of,  with  Darius,  268,  264; 


origin,  religion  and  institutions  of, 
258  sqq. ;  emigrations  of,  261  sqq. ; 
invade  Roman  provinces,  264 ;  ob¬ 
tain  tribute  from  Gallus,  270  ;  con¬ 
quests  of,  in  third  century,  280  sqq. ; 
attempt  Thessalonica,  286  note , 
809  ;  invade  Illyricum,  469  ;  invade 
Moesia,  ii.,  230  sqq. ;  assist  revolt 
of  Procopius,  iii.,  62  sq. ;  war  with 
Valens,  63  sqq. ;  driven  by  the  HunB 
into  Western  provinces,  78 ;  implore 
protection  of  Valens,  98  ;  settled  in 
Thrace,  99  sqq. ;  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  iv.,  81  sqq. ;  settlement  of, 
in  Crimea,  272  and  note  ;  said  to 
have  invoked  demons  to  find  trea¬ 
sure,  vii.,  834  note. 

Ostrogoths  [Gruthungi],  name  of,  i., 
262  and  note;  war  of,  with  Huns, 
iii.,  96  sq. ;  defeat  of,  by  Gratian, 
133  sqq. ;  oppose  Claudius,  i.,  309 
note;  desolate  Asia  Minor  under 
Tribigild,  387  sqq. ;  conquered  by 
Attila,  446;  revolt  against  Huns, 
502  ;  settle  in  Pannonia,  ib. ;  em¬ 
brace  Christianity,  iv.,  83  sq. ;  in¬ 
vade  Hlyriouxn  and  Thrace,  184  sqq. ; 
state  of,  in  first  years  of  Theodorio, 
184  note ;  march  to  Italy,  190  sqq. ; 
condition  of,  in  Italy,  194  so. ; 
threatened  by  Belisarius,  320  ;  dis¬ 
sensions  of,  under  Amal&sontha, 
382  sqq. ;  besiege  Borne,  333  sqq. ; 
raise  the  siege,  346  ;  evacuate  Pan¬ 
nonia,  866  ;  revolt  of,  in  Italy,  421 
sqq.;  besiege  Borne,  427  sqq. ;  enter 
Borne,  430;  lose  Borne,  433;  re¬ 
take  Rome,  436 ;  kingdom  of,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Names,  452. 

Visigoths  [Thervingi],  name  of,  i., 
262  and  note;  conquered  by  Her- 
manrio,  iii.,  60  ;  war  of,  with  Huns, 
95 ;  revolt  of,  in  Moesia,  108 ;  win 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  117 ;  siege 
of  Hadrianople  by,  119  sq. ;  at 
Constantinople,  120 ;  ravage  the 
provinces,  121  sqq. ;  massacre  of, 
in  Asia,  122  sq. ;  division,  defeat 
and  submission  of,  130  sqq. ;  revolt 
of,  after  death  of  Theodosius  I., 
253  sqq. ;  ravage  Greece,  255  sqq. ; 
invade  Italy,  262  sqq. ;  join  Raaa- 
gai8U8, 277 ;  besiege  Rome,  326  sqq. ; 
second  siege  by,  884  sq. ;  third 
siege  and  sack  by,  389  sq. ;  diameter 
of,  340  ;  occupy  Italy,  848  ;  maron 
into  Gaul,  351  sq. ;  in  Spain,  366 
sqq. ;  win  permanent  dominion  in 
Gaul,  869  ;  moderation  of,  871  sq. ; 
besiege  Nar bonne,  476  sq. ;  con- 
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quered  by  Majorian,  iv.,  23  note ,  24 
note ;  inversion  of,  from  Arianism, 
99;  Theodoric  protects,  in  Spain, 
127  ;  code  of,  133  note ,  154  sq.,  155 
note ;  history  of,  in  Spain,  152  note ; 
of  Gaul,  assist  Theodorio,  191 ;  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Africa  under  Theudes, 
819 ;  lose  part  of  Spain  to  Justinian, 
319 ;  join  John  the  Prafect  against 
the  Arabs,  v.,  498  and  note . 

Gotones,  see  Goths. 

Govemolo,  iii.,  499  note. 

Gozelo,  Duke,  vi.,  289  note. 

Gozz,  Oriental  name  for  the  Uzi,  q.v. 

Graochi,  family  of  the,  conversion  of, 

iii.,  205. 

Grado,  Isle  of,  iii.,  497  ;  v.,  11  and  note. 

Grammar,  teaching  of,  in  the  empire, 

iii.,  23. 

Grampian  Hills,  i.,  4  and  note. 

Gran,  German  colony  at,  attacked  by 
Tartars,  vii.,  17. 

Granaries,  publio,  i.,  138  note. 

Grand  Signor,  name  of  Turkish  Sultans, 
vii.,  210. 

Grant,  see  Johannes  Grant. 

Qraphia  aurea  urbis  Roma ,  vii.,  236 
note ,  316  note. 

Grass4,  palace  of  Vandal  kings,  iv.,  300. 

Grasses,  artificial,  i.,  58. 

Gratian,  Count,  father  of  Valentinian, 

iii.,  7. 

Gratian,  declared  emperor  by  the  British 
legions,  iii.,  287. 

Gratian,  son  of  Valentinian  I.,  Emperor, 
passes  the  Rhine,  iii.,  86 ;  reign,  69 
sq. ;  made  Augustus,  70 ;  marries 
Oonstantia,  70  ;  accepts  Valentinian 
H.  as  colleague,  71 ;  victory  over 
the  Alemanni,  111  sq. ;  associates 
Theodosius,  124 ;  character,  140 
sqq. ;  flight  and  death,  144  sq.,  145 
note ;  friendship  with  Ambrose,  164 ; 
abolished  pagan  ceremonies,  200. 

Gratianopolis,  in  region  of  Ohalkidike, 
vi.,  525  note. 

Gratianus,  magister  militum,  vi.,  48  note . 

Gratus,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  ii.,  410  note. 

Gray,  Thomas,  on  the  Nile,  v.,  486  note. 

Greaves,  on  Roman  coinage,  iv.,  20  note. 

Greaves,  traveller,  on  the  Seraglio,  vii., 
84  note. 

Greeoe,  Christianity  In,  ii.,  61 ;  cities 
of,  restored  by  Julian,  452  sq. ; 
invaded  by  Gotha,  iii.,  181  note; 
plundered  by  Alario,  255  sqq. ; 
coast  of,  attacked  by  Totila,  tv., 
488 ;  Albanian  invasion  of,  vi.,  527 
note ;  conquests  of  Bajazet  in,  vii., 
36.  See  Greeks.  ] 


Greek  Church,  union  with  the  Latin 
Church,  v.,  158;  discord  with  the 
Latin,  vi.,  881  sqq. ;  reunion,  491 ; 
dissolution  of,  495 ;  Council  of 
Florence,  vii.,  112  sq. ;  acts  of  onion, 
117  sq.  and  note ;  new  schism,  141 
sq. ;  under  Turkish  rule,  210  and 
notes. 

Greek  (or  Eastern)  Empire,  divided  frao 
Western,  iii.,  11 ;  Gothic  Settlement 
in,  100  sqq.,  135 ;  invaded  by  Huns, 
etc.,  110;  Daoia  and  Macedonia 
added  to,  125;  boundaries  under 
Arcadius,  228  sq. ;  increasing  divisioa 
from  the  Western  Empire,  243  ;  in¬ 
vaded  by  Alario,  256  sq. ;  general 
view  of,  878  sq. ;  laws  declared 
separate,  421;  attacked  by  Hum, 
448  sq. ;  treaty  with  Attila,  466; 
extent  and  products  of,  under  Jus¬ 
tinian,  iv.,  242  sqq. ;  revenue  of,  260 
sq. ;  fortifications  of,  266  sqq. ;  mili¬ 
tary  weakness  of,  365;  invaded  by 
Bulgarians,  371;  invaded  by  Per¬ 
sians,  892;  decline  of,  415  sg. ; 
invaded  by  Chosroes,  v.,  72  sqq., 
history,  a.d.  641-1204, 185  sqq. ;  in¬ 
vaded  by  Saracens,  442  sqq. ;  state 
of,  in  tenth  century,  vL,  71  sqq.; 
manufactures  of,  75;  revenue,  77; 
revival  of  Greek  learning  in,  10S  sqq.  ; 
decay  of  taste  in,  112  sq. ;  want  of 
emulation  in,  118  sq. ;  Russian 
attacks  on,  160  sqq. ;  Norman 
on,  221  sq. ;  taken  by  the  Latins, 
411  sqq. ;  reoovered  by  the  Greeks, 
457  sq.;  provinces  of  (14th  oent,), 
524  sq.  note;  fall  of,  vii.,  166  sqq. 

Greek  fire,  vi.,  10  and  note,  98. 

Greek  language,  i.,  41 ;  scientific  idiom, 
48 ;  modern  pronunciation,  vi.,  804 
note;  vii.,  181  and  note;  state  of, 
in  fourteenth  century,  120  sq. ; 
loanwords  in,  ib.  note. 

Greek  learning,  revival  of,  vi.,  108  sqq. . 
in  Italy,  vii.,  122  sqq. 

Greeks,  return  of,  from  Troy,  iv.,  297 
and  note ;  flight  of,  from  Egypt,  v., 
478 ;  navy  of,  vi.,  95  sq. ;  their 
hatred  of  the  Latins,  381  sq.,  886 
sqq. ;  massacre  the  Latins,  888, 
441 ;  quarrel  of,  with  Latins  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  416;  revolt  of,  1904 
▲.d.,  437  sqq. ;  knowledge  of  t he, 
vii.,  98.  See  Greeoe. 

Green  faction  of  the  Hippodrome,  iv., 
284  sqq. 

Gregorian  chant,  see  Gregory  the 
Great. 

Gregorian  code ,  iv.,  482  and  note. 
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Gregorios  Catinensis,  Ohronioon  Far- 
lease  of,  v.,  298  note. 

Gregory,  of  Agrigentum,  Life  of,  v.,  502 
note . 

Gregory,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  ii., 
889. 

Gregory  Bar  Hebreus,  see  Abulpha- 
ragius. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Hadrianople,  vi., 
489. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Langree,  iv.,  146  and 
note. 

Gregory  I.,  the  Great  (Pope),  on  miracle 
of  Tipasa,  iv.,  98  and  note ;  con¬ 
sulted  by  Recared,  102 ;  papal 
nonoio,  v.,  22  ;  his  aversion  to  classi¬ 
cal  monaments,  84  and  note ;  birth 
and  history,  85  sqq. ;  Lives  of,  45. 
note;  founds  monasteries,  86  and 
note ;  pontificate  of,  87  sqq . ;  Gre¬ 
gorian  chant,  ib.  note ;  his  mission¬ 
aries  in  Britain,  88 ;  temporal 
government  of,  89  sq . ;  alms  of,  89 ; 
saves  Rome,  41 . 

Gregory  II.,  Pope,  v.,  271  note ;  cham¬ 
pion  of  image  worship,  274 ;  letters 
of,  275  and  note ;  convenes  synod  at 
Rome,  279. 

Gregory  III.,  Pope,  champions  image 
worship,  v.,  280. 

Gregory  IV.,  Pope,  demolishes  the 
episcopal  city  of  Ostia,  iii.,  885. 

Gregory  VII.  [Hildebrand],  reforms  the 
papacy,  v.,  319 ;  letters  of,  520  and 
note ;  Lives  of,  vi.,  212  note ;  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  Emperor  Henry  III., 
212;  his  design  for  a  crusade,  271 
sq. ;  virtues  of,  vii.,  222  ;  founds  the 
papal  monarchy,  225  ;  death,  ib. 

Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  exoommunioates 
Frederic  II.,  vi.,  372. 

Gregory  X.,  Pope,  urges  union  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  vi.,  491,  492; 
mediation  of,  between  Charles  of 
Anjon  and  Michael  VIIL,  497  ;  in¬ 
stitutes  the  oonclave,  vii.,  250  and 
note. 

Gregory  XL,  Pope,  supported  by  Viterbo, 
vii.,  248  note ;  his  return  from 
Avignon,  298  and  note ;  death  of, 
294. 

Gregory  XII.,  Pope,  documents  concern¬ 
ing,  vii.,  294  note;  accession  of, 
296,  298  sqq. ;  abdicates,  800. 

Gregory  XIII.,  Pope,  vii.,  304. 

Gregory  of  CypruB,  vi.,  498  note. 

Gregory,  Illuminator ,  ii.,  68  note ; 
apostle  of  Armenia,  iii.,  415  note. 

Gregory,  lieutenant  of  the  exarch  Herac- 
llus,  v.,  7L 


Gregory  Nasiansen,  i.,  401  note;  at 
Athens  with  Julian,  ii.,  271  note; 
eloquence  of,  847  ;  supports  Nicene 
doctrine,  869 ;  on  religious  sects, 
418 ;  on  Julian's  elevation,  426  note ; 
calumniates  Julian,  439  note;  op¬ 
poses  Julian,  457  and  note ;  acoount 
of  earthquake  at  Jerusalem,  485 ; 
account  of,  iii.,  151  sqq. ;  birth,  ib. 
note ;  hiB  mission  to  Constantinople, 
152  sq. ;  poem  on  his  life,  ib.  note ; 
Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  154 
sq. ;  retreat  of,  158 ;  orations  of,  ib. 
note;  death,  159;  opposes  Apolli- 
naris,  v.,  118. 

Gregory,  nephew  of  Heraclius,  v.f  492 
note. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  ii.,  61  note. 

Gregory,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
a.d.  1452,  vii.,  183. 

Gregory,  prefect  of  Africa,  v.,  490; 
revolts  against  Constans,  ib.  note ; 
daughter  of,  490 ;  death,  491 ;  fate 
of  his  daughter,  492  note. 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  i.,  288  note; 
miraoles  of,  vi.,  121  and  note. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  translates  the  legend 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  iii.,  488 ;  his 
acoount  of  Julian  the  Martyr,  iv., 
15  note;  on  death  of  ApoUinaris, 
126;  on  siege  of  Angouldme,  127 
note ;  family  of,  148  note. 

Grenada,  given  to  ten  thousand  Syrians, 
v.,  515 ;  suppression  of  Christians 
in,  521  and  note. 

Grenoble  (Gratianopolis),  iii.,  476  note. 

Grethungi,  oppose  Claudius,  i.,  809 
note.  See  Goths. 

Gretser,  on  images,  v.,  266  note. 

Grigori  Presbyter,  vi.,  140  note. 

Grimoald,  Duke  of  Beneventum,  v.,  807. 

Grocyn,  vii.,  185  note. 

Gronovius,  James,  ii.,  289  note. 

Grotius,  ii.,  148 ;  on  political  system  of 
the  Christians,  813  note;  on  royal 
succession,  iii.,  420  note;  on  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Visigoths,  iv.,  107  note ; 
De  Jure  Belli,  858  note ;  on  origin  of 
the  Lombards,  867  note. 

Grubenhagen,  principality  of,  vi.,  517 
note ;  silver  mines  of,  45.  note. 

Grumbates,  King  of  the  Chionites,  ii., 
288. 

Grater's  Inscriptions,  i.,  73  note. 

Gruthungi,  or  Ostrogoths,  defeat  of,  by 
Gratian,  iii.,  188  sqq. ;  subject  to 
Attila,  446.  See  Goths. 

Gualterius  Canoellarius,  his  History  of 
Principality  of  Antioch,  vi.,  827 
note. 
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Guardians,  and  wards,  Roman  law  of, 
iv.,  514  sq. 

Gubazes,  King  of  Lazica,  iv.,  404 ;  allied 
himself  with  Nuahirvan,  ib. ;  his 
war  against  Persia,  405  sq. ;  religion 
of,  408  ;  his  death,  409. 

Gudeman,  Professor,  i.,  4  note . 

GudmarBon,  Ulf,  vii.,  298  note . 

Guelfs  and  Ghibelines,  factions  of,  v., 
824  ;  vii.,  225,  268  and  note. 

Gu6n6e,  Abb4,  on  Palestine,  iii.,  412 
note. 

Gutrard,  on  Capistrano,  vii.,  156  note. 

Guibert,  historian  of  the  crusades,  vi., 
276  note,  300  and  note. 

Gaiooiardini,  history  of,  iii.,  347  note ; 
vii.,  808  note. 

Guido,  Bernard,  author  of  Lives  of 
Popes,  vii.,  225  note . 

Guidobonus,  Antoni  us,  on  Soanderbeg, 
vii.,  160  note. 

Guignes,  de,  History  of  the  Huns,  iii., 
78  note;  on  the  Edrisitee,  vi.,  54 
note ;  on  Zingis  Khan,  vii.,  7  note ; 
on  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  23  note. 

Guiscard,  Robert,  defeats  Leo  IX.,  vi., 
190 ;  birth  and  character,  191  eqq. ; 
Duke  of  Apulia,  194 ;  invades  the 
Eastern  Empire,  201  sq. ;  at  Otran¬ 
to,  208  ;  victory  at  Durazzo,  207  ; 
delivers  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  218; 
second  expedition  into  Greeoe,  214 ; 
death,  216. 

Gundamund,  King  of  the  African  Van¬ 
dals  persecutes  the  Orthodox  party, 
iv.,  89 

Gundelinda,  wife  of  Theodatus,  epistles 
of,  iv.,  325  note. 

Gundobald,  Burgundian  prince  and 
nephew  of  Rioimer,  iv.,  49 ;  acquired 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  50  note ; 
convenes  an  assembly  of  bishops  at 
Lyons,  119 ;  defeated  by  Clovis, 
120 ;  murders  Godegesil,  ib. ; 
establishes  judicial  oombat,  187 
note . 

Gunpowder,  used  by  the  Chinese,  iii., 
494  note ;  vii.,  12 ;  invention  of,  85 
sq. 

Guns,  introduction  of,  into  India,  vi., 
235  note. 

Gunther,  prior,  this  history  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  crusade,  vi.,  401  note;  his 
Ligurinus,  vii.,  229  note. 

Guntiarius,  King  of  the  Burgundians, 
iii.,  862. 

Gdr  Khans,  vii.,  9  note. 

Gustavsburg,  or  Lupudunum,  fortress 
repaired  by  Julian,  ii.,  800  and 
note. 


Gustavus  Adolphus,  attempts  to  form 
regiment  of  Laplanders,  vi.,  144 
note. 

Guy  I.,  First  Duke  of  Athens,  vi.,  505 
note. 

Guy  II.,  Duke  of  Athens,  vi.,  505  note. 

Guy  of  Lusignan,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
vi.,  857  ;  imprisoned,  359  ;  release. 
363  ;  receives  Cyprus,  390. 

Guy  of  Spoleto,  relieves  Rome,  vi,  42 
note . 

Guy  Pallavioini,  granted  land  by  Bonifa* 
of  Montferrat,  vi.,  436  note . 

Guyana,  description  of,  by  Bnffon,  vii., 
320  note. 

Guzarat,  kingdom  of,  conquered  by 
Mahmud,  vi.,  236. 

Gwent,  spearmen  of,  iv.,  168. 

Gyarus,  Isle  of,  i.,  174. 

Gyllius,  ii.,  151  note;  on  equestrian 
statue  of  Justinian,  vii.,  140  note . 

Hadrian  L  (Pope),  condemns  loom 
clasts,  v.,  299;  pontificate  of,  800; 
allows  Charlemagne  to  despoil  Ra 
venna,  vii.,  823  note. 

Hadrian  IV.  (Pope),  vii,  282  and  note. 

Hadrian,  Pr®torian  prnfeot,  iii,  & 
and  note. 

Hadrian  (Emperor),  resigns  eastern  can 
quests  of  Trajan,  i,  8  ;  character  ot 
8  ;  pacific  system  of,  9  ;  rebellion  d 
Jowb  under,  ib.  note;  enoounflrf 
military  exercises,  13 ;  monument* 
of,  48 ;  adoption  of,  82  and  note 
character,  ib. ;  adopts  Verus,  8S. 
115  note ;  makes  Trebisond  a  port 
288 ;  letter  of,  301  note  ;  at  Daphne, 
ii,  492  note;  his  Athenian  library 
iv.,  281 ;  mausoleum  of,  337  aci 
note;  establishes  Perpetual  Edict 
479  and  note ;  builds  Pantheon  c 
Rome,  vii.,  822  note. 

Hadrian  Comnenus,  v.,  239. 

Hadrianople,  battle  of,  i.,  472,  478. 
Gallos  at,  ii.,  267,  268  note  ;  tie** 
of,  by  the  Goths,  iii,  106  ;  Valeo* 
defeated  at,  117  sq. ;  siege  of.  111? 
sq. ;  siege  of,  by  the  Avars,  v.,  60; 
by  the  Latins,  vi.,  442 ;  yoonge 
Andronicus  erects  his  standard  at 
518;  siege  of,  raised  by  the  Bel 
garians,  521 ;  residence  of  Murad 
Sultan,  vii.,  38  and  note  ;  taken  by 
Amurath  II.,  79;  royal  school  si 
88;  saved  by  Amurath  II.,  146; 
palace  of  Mahomet  II.  at,  174 
Phrantzes  at,  204;  Mahomet  as 
a.d.  1468,  209;  becomes  a  prorm 
dal  town,  ib. 
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Hadrametum,  see  Adrumetum. 

Hamimontus,  provinoe  of,  iii.,  116 
note. 

Hamas,  Mount,  retreat  of  the  Goths  to, 
L,  812. 

Hof sa,  daughter  of  Omar  and  wife  of 
Mahomet,  v.,  404. 

Hainault,  province  of,  ii.,  206  note. 

Haiton,  the  Armenian,  Tartar  History 
of,  vi.,  260  note ;  vii.,  6  note. 

Hakem  (Hakim),  Fritimid  Caliph  of 
Egypt,  vi.,  264;  sacrilege  of,  265; 
date  of,  265  note. 

Halberstadt,  bishopric  of,  v.,  808. 

Holies,  Andronicus  at,  v.,  250. 

Halys,  river,  Heraclius  on,  v.,  86. 

Hamadanites  (Hamdanids),  Saraoen 
dynasty  of,  vi.,  57  and  note ,  62. 

Hamadhan,  subdued  by  the  Moslems, 

v. ,  486  note  ;  Bowides  at,  519  note ; 

vi. ,  243. 

Hamscheu,  Chinese  royal  residence, 

vii. ,  12. 

Homy  antes,  Arabian  tribe  of,  v.,  461 
note. 

Hamza,  uncle  of  Mahomet,  conversion 
of,  v.,  376  ;  death,  386. 

Han,  dynasty  of,  iii.,  88. 

Hanbal,  Ahmad  Ibn,  vi.,  58  note. 

Hanbal,  Beet  of,  vi.,  58. 

Hanifs,  follow  Mosaiiama,  v.,  424. 

Hannibal,  i.,  362  note ;  passage  of,  over 
the  Alps,  449  and  note ;  before 
Rome,  iii.,  304  sq.  ;  camp  of,  at 
Mount  Garganus,  iv.,  432  and  note ; 
introduces  his  ships  into  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Tarentum,  vii.,  193  note. 

Hannibalianus,  brother  of  Constantine, 

ii.,  218  and  note. 

Hannibalianus,  nephew  of  Constantine, 

ii.,  218  ;  Caesar,  225  ;  NobiHssimu s, 
ib. ;  bore  the  title  of  King,  ib. ; 
lived  at  Caesarea,  226 ;  his  kingdom, 
ib. ;  death,  236. 

Hanseatic  League,  iv.,  177 ;  v.,  827. 

Hapsburg,  counts  of,  suooeed  to  the 
empire,  v.,  328. 

Harold  Hardrada,  in  Sicily,  vi.,  184  note. 

Haran,  Temple  of  the  Moon  at,  v.,  853. 

Harbii,  proscribed  sects  of,  v.,  516  note. 

Hardouin,  P£re,  on  the  JSneid,  ii.,  49 
note. 

Hardt,  historian,  on  the  Oounoil  of 
Constance,  vii.,  106  note. 

Harmatius,  iv.,  185. 

Harmozan,  satrap  of  Ahwaz  and  Susa, 
surrenders  to  Othman,  v.,  437. 

Harpies,  ii.,  151  note. 

Harris,  James,  Commentary  on  Aris¬ 
totle,  vi,  81  note. 


Harris,  Mr.,  Philological  Arrangements 
of,  vi.,  ill  note. 

Harris,  Mr.,  of  Salisbury,  vi.,  427  note , 
428  note. 

Harte,  Mr.,  Essays  on  Agriculture,  i, 
58  note ;  History  of  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  iii.,  121  note. 

Hart,  ford  of  the,  crossed  by  Clovis,  Iv., 
125. 

Harun  al-Rashid,  his  presents  to  Charle¬ 
magne,  v.,  310  and  note ;  wars  with 
the  Romans,  vi.,  35  sq. ;  ally  of 
Charlemagne,  36,  268. 

Earuspices ,  Tuscan,  iii.,  25. 

Hasan,  Governor  of  Egypt,  v.,  497  ;  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Moors,  499. 

Hasan,  Hamdanid,  vi.,  56  note. 

Hasan,1  son  of  All,  v.,  411;  retires  to 
ascetio  life,  414  ;  one  of  the  twelve 
Imams,  417 ;  marries  daughter  of 
Yezdegerd,  439  note. 

Hasan,  the  Janizary,  at  siege  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  vii.,  200. 

Hashem  (Hisham),  Caliph,  v.,  514 ;  vi., 
14. 

Hashemites,  family  of  Mahomet,  v., 
850;  refuse  to  acknowledge  Abu- 
bekr,  407. 

Hatem  (Hatim),  Arab,  v.,  848. 

Hatfield,  synod  of,  held  by  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Britain,  v.,  158  note . 

Hatra  or  Atra  (A1  Hadr),  i.,  206  note; 
site  of,  ii.,  562  note. 

Hauteville,  Castle  of,  seat  of  Tanored, 

vi. ,  192. 

Hauteville,  John  de,  monk  of  St.  Albans, 

ii.,  425  note. 

Hawking  among  the  Normans,  vi.,  187 
and  note. 

Hawks,  in  possession  of  Bajazet,  Sultan, 

vii. ,  40  note. 

Hawkwood,  John,  English  mercenary, 
vii.,  92  sq. ;  his  name,  ib.  note. 

Hayton,  on  the  Mongols,  vii.,  28  note. 

Hebal,  statue  of,  v.,  351. 

Hebdomon,  see  Constantinople. 

Hebron,  principality  of,  vi.,  881  note. 

Hebrus,  i.,  472. 

Hegira  [Hijra],  sera  of,  v.,  379  and  note. 

Hehn,  v.,  i.,  57  note. 

Heineocius,  on  civil  law,  iii.,  886  note; 
iv.,  471  note,  479  note. 

Hejaz,  provinoe  of,  v.,  385. 

Helena,  city  of,  ii.,  247  and  note. 

Helena,  consort  of  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  v.,  224;  assumes  ad¬ 
ministration,  %b. 

Helena,  daughter  of  Eudda,  iii.,  144  note. 

Helena,  daughter  of  Lioinius,  ii.,  222 
note. 
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Helena,  daughter  of  Robert  Guisoard, 
vi.,  202. 

Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
i.,  426  ;  ii.,  228  ;  her  Christianity, 
808  note ;  at  Jerusalem,  480. 

Helena,  sister  of  Const&ntius  II.,  marries 
Julian,  ii.,  272  ;  death,  480. 

Helenopolis,  see  Drepanum. 

Helepolis ,  ii.,  524;  used  by  the  Avars, 
v.,  60  note. 

Heliodorus,  Bishop  of  Altinum,  iii.,  254 
note. 

Helion,  Patrician,  invests  Valentin ian 
IIL  with  the  purple,  iii.,  420. 

Heliopolis,  captured  by  the  Saracens, 

v. ,  457  sq. ;  ruins  of,  458  and  note ; 
pillaged  by  the  Carmathians,  vi., 
52. 

Hellebiou8,  general  of  Theodosius,  iii., 
179,  180. 

Hellespont,  battle  at,  between  PesoenniuB 
Niger  and  Severus,  i.,  129 ;  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  ii.,  158 ;  naval  victory  of 
Fravitta  over  Gainas,  iii.,  894 ;  date 
of  naval  victory,  ib.  note. 

Helmiohis,  lover  of  Rosamund,  v.,  18, 16. 

Helvetii,  i.,  240  note. 

Helvidius  Prisons,  L,  87  note ,  88, 147  and 
note . 

Helvius  Pert  max,  see  Pertinax. 

Helyot,  on  Monasticism,  iv.,  62  note. 

Hems,  see  Emesa. 

Henda,  wife  of  Abn  Sofyan,  v.,  887. 

Hendinos,  title  of  general  or  King  of  the 
Burgundians,  iii.,  88. 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  iv.,  156,  157. 

Henna,  town  of,  taken  by  the  Saracens, 

vi. ,  41  note. 

Henoticon ,  of  Zeno,  v.,  187  and  note. 

Henry,  brother  of  Baldwin  I.,  takes  the 
cross,  vi.,  895 ;  conquers  Mourzoufle, 
419 ;  assumes  the  regency,  448 ; 
reign  and  character  of,  444  sqq.  ; 
death,  448. 

Henry  L  (King  of  Franoe),  marries  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Anne,  daughter  of 
Romanu8  II.,  v.,  225  note ;  vi.,  98. 

Henry  I.  (Emperor),  coronation  of,  vii., 
284  note. 

Henry  HI.  (Emperor),  visit  of,  to  South¬ 
ern  Italy,  1047  a.d.,  vi.,  187  note ; 
invited  by  the  Greeks,  211  ;  besieges 
Rome,  212;  flies  before  Guisoard, 
218. 

Henry  III.  (King  of  Castile),  sends  em¬ 
bassy  to  Timour,  vii.,  70  note. 

Henry  IV.  (Emperor),  siege  of  Rome  by, 

vii. ,  817  note. 

Henry  IV.,  of  England,  receives  the  Em¬ 
peror  Manuel,  vii.,  97. 


Henry  IV.,  of  Franoe,  oomparad  ri 
Clovis,  iv.,  116 ;  with  Belisarioi,  & 

Henry  V.  (Emperor),  coronation  cf.nu 
220  note ;  called  to  Rome  bj  th 
Frangipani,  227  note. 

Henry  VI.  (Emperor),  united  Napteix 
Sicily  to  the  empire,  v.,  824 ;  m&rr* 
daughter  of  Roger,  vi.,  228;  cc* 
quers  Sicily,  230. 

Henry  the  Fowler,  v.,  318  ;  title  of, 
note ;  defeats  the  Hungarian*,  u. 
151  sqq. 

Henry  the  Greek,  of  Brunswick,  ii,  W 
note. 

Henry  the  Wonderful,  Duke  of  Brui* 
wick,  vi.,  516  notes. 

Heptarchy,  Saxon,  iv.,  158  and  note. 

Hera,  Cave  of,  Mahomet  retreats  to,  t 
360  ;  situation  of,  ib.  note. 

Heraolas,  Egyptian  bishop,  ii,  64. 

Heraclea  Pontica,  siege  of,  by  the  Bin 
oens,  vi.,  38  and  note;  position^ 
809  note. 

Heraclea  (Thracian),  i.,  285,  374 ;  tib- 
by  Maximin,  459 ;  Julian  si  l 
440 ;  Genoese  colony  in,  vi.,  487. 

Heraoleonas,  v.,  187  ;  reign,  ib. ;  «xt- 
of,  187,  469  note. 

Heraolian,  Count,  slays  Stilicho,  L 
295 ;  oppresses  the  family  of  Proh 
846;  revolt  of,  in  Africa,  ¥■' 
death,  858. 

Heraolianus,  Prntorian  prefect,  i,  & 
306  note. 

Heraclitus,  spurious  epistles  of,  ii.,4' 
note. 

Heraclius,  Exarch  of  Africa,  v.,  71. 

Heraclius,  favourite  of  Valentiniin  C- 
iii.,  503  ;  death,  505. 

Heraclius  I.  (Emperor),  rebels  ag*^ 
Phocas,  v.,  71;  made  emperor,'* 
strategy  against  the  Persians,  74  * 
notes ;  distress  of,  79 ;  summco 
by  Chosroes  to  submit,  88  note ;  ~ 
campaigns  against  Persia,  84 
replaces  the  true  cross,  101  nv 
ecthesis  of,  150  sq. ;  a  Maronite, 
marries  Martina,  185 ;  date  of  - 
death,  186 ;  children  of,  185  nv 
receives  Mahomet’s  ambassador,  S& 
war  with,  395  sq. ;  daughter  - 
captured  by  Saraoens,  455 ; 
of,  468 ;  death,  481 ;  date  of,  * 
note ;  fortifies  Palace  of  Blacbot* 
vii.,  182  note. 

Heraclius  II.,  or  Heracleonas,  boo  5 
Heraclius,  v.,  187,  469  note . 

Heraclius,  son  of  Constans  II.,  nM 
against  his  brother,  Ooasfest? 
IV.,  v.f  190  sq. 
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Heraclius,  son  of  Constantine  IV.,  v.,  191. 

Heraclius,  the  prsfeot,  campaign  of, 
against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  iv., 
87  sqq. ;  his  defeat,  40. 

Heraum,  Palaoe  of,  see  Constantinople. 

Herat,  city  of  Khorasan,  destroyed  by 
Zingis,  iii.,  452;  subdued  by  the 
Moslems,  v.,  487 ;  Magians  in, 
518;  taken  by  the  Mongols,  vii., 
9. 

Hercules,  columns  of,  i.,  22,  29  ;  Roman, 
title  of  Oommodus,  102. 

Herculians,  guards  of  Diocletian,  i.,  409 
and  note  ;  of  Julian,  ii.,  588. 

Herculius,  title  of  Maximian,  i.,  880. 

Heroynian  Forest,  i.,  318. 

Hereditary  succession,  i.t  181  $q. 

fferedtum ,  of  the  first  Romans,  iv.,  516 
note. 

Herennianus,  son  of  Zenobia,  i.,  827 
note . 

Heresy,  beginning  of,  ii.,  12;  persecu¬ 
tion  of,  850  sqq. ;  disabilities  at¬ 
tached  to,  iv.,  81  note. 

Hermsan  promontory,  Roman  fleet  at, 
iv.,  303. 

Hermanns,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  con¬ 
quests  of,  iii.,  60  sq. ;  wars  with  the 
Huns,  95  sqq. 

Hermanrio,  King  of  the  Suevi  in  Spain, 

iii. ,  425. 

Hermapion,  ii.,  278  note. 

Hermeohionites,  iv.,  879  note. 

Hermenegild,  son  of  Leovegild,  King  of 
Spain,  revolt  of,  iv.,  99  sq. ;  death, 
100  and  note. 

Hermes ,  Christian  forgery,  ii.,  74. 

Hermias,  the  philosopher,  iv.,  284. 

Herminianus,  Claudius,  severity  towards 
the  Christians,  ii.,  108. 

Hermits,  iv.,  78  and  note. 

Hermodorus,  the  Ephesian,  iv.,  478  and 
note. 

Hermogenes,  general  of  the  oavalry,  ii., 
407. 

Hermogenian  code ,  iv.,  482  and  note. 

Hermunduri,  i.,  258  note. 

Hero  and  Leander,  tale  of,  ii.,  154  and 
note. 

Herod,  son  of  Odenathus,  i.,  326. 

Herodes  Attious,  family  of,  i.,  49 ;  his 
education,  ib. ;  public  monuments, 
50. 

Herodian,  officer  of  Justinian,  at  Spoleto, 

iv. ,  436. 

Herodian,  the  historian,  description  of 
Imperial  Palaoe,  i.,  148  note. 

Herodians,  Beet  of,  ii.,  4  note. 

Herodotus  on  polytheism,  i.,  89  note; 
on  the  Persian  religion,  216;  on 


the  Syrians,  ii.,  3  note ;  description 
of  Assyria,  522  note;  on  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  iii.,  75  note. 

Hertzberg,  Count  de,  on  the  Lombards, 

iv. ,  367  note. 

Heruli,  i.,  242,  248  note ;  body  of,  in 
Roman  servioe,  266  and  note ;  legion 
of,  in  Gaul,  ii.,  421  and  note;  in 
Britain,  iii.,  47 ;  subdued  by  the 
Goths,  61 ;  slaves  of  the,  454  note ; 
at  the  battle  of  Ch&lons,  489  ;  allies 
of  Theodorio,  iv.,  196  and  note; 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  Nika 
riots,  289 ;  join  the  expedition  of 
Belisarius  to  Afrioa,  295 ;  defeated 
by  the  Lombards,  368 ;  serve  under 
NarBes,  441. 

Herzegovina,  Prince  of,  opposes  the 
Ottomans,  vii.,  34  note. 

HesnuB  (Arab),  v.,  848  note. 

Hesychasts,  or  Quietists,  vi.  529. 

Hexamilion  (wall  of  Manuel),  vii.,  103 
and  note ,  212. 

Hqyne,  edition  of  Virgil  by,  iv.,  448 
note. 

Hia,  land  of  the,  conquered  by  Zingis, 
vii.,  7  note. 

Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  Constantins  at,  ii., 
488 ;  granaries  of,  510 ;  Julian  at, 
515  and  note ,  516;  besieged  by 
Nushirvan,  iv.,  892 ;  Chosroes  at, 

v. ,  53  ;  attacked  by  Persians,  v.,  74 
note;  taken  by  the  Saracens,  469; 
recovered,  vi.,  68. 

Hierarchy,  imperial,  ii.,  169  sq. 

Hierooles,  i.,  160  note. 

Hierooles,  review  of  the  Eastern  provinces 
by,  iv.,  242  note. 

Hieroglyphics,  ii.,  277  sq.  and  note. 

Hieromax,  see  Yermuk. 

Hikanatoi,  domestic  of,  vi.,  86  note. 

Hilal  (Arab),  slays  Rustum,  v.,  432 
note. 

Hilarion,  St.,  iii.,  73  note. 

Hilarion,  the  Syrian  anaohoret,  iv.,  66 ; 
life  of,  ib.  note ;  voyage  of,  67 
note. 

Hilarius,  senator  of  Antioch,  iii.,  179 ; 
made  governor  of  Palestine,  180. 

Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  ii.,  870  and 
note ;  on  the  Homoiousion ,  878, 874 
and  note ;  account  of  Council  of 
Antioch,  889  note ;  banishment, 
395;  tomb  of,  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  vi.,  15. 

Hilary  (Pope),  censures  the  religious 
toleration  of  Anthemius,  iv.,  85  and 
note. 

Hildegardis,  daughter  of  Lewis  the 
Pious,  vii.,  280  note , 
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Hilderio,  King  of  the  African  Vandals, 
religions  toleration  of,  iv.,  90  sq. ; 
daughters  of,  educated  by  Justinian, 
815. 

Hilderio,  Vandal  prince,  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  of,  iv.,  289 ;  deposed  by  Gelimer, 
290. 

Hildesheim,  bishopric  of,  v.,  808. 

Hildibald,  oommander  of  the  Goths  of 
Italy,  iv.,  422  ;  death,  ib. 

Hilleh,  village  of,  ii.,  241. 

Himerius  (general),  expedition  against 
Crete,  vi.,  60. 

Hinomar  of  Bheims,  iii.,  876  note ;  Life 
of  Remigius,  iv.,  115  note ;  on 
baptism  of  Clovis,  ib.  note ;  pastoral 
letter  composed  by,  vi.,  19  note . 

Hindoos,  religion  of,  v.,  518  note . 

Hindoetan,  conquest  of,  by  the  Mongols, 
vii.,  13,  52  sq. 

Hiong-nou,  iii.,  78  note ,  85  note,  91 
note. 

Hipparchus  (astronomer),  v.,  858  note. 

Hippocrates,  aphorisms  of,  translated 
by  Constantine,  vi.,  198  note. 

Hippodrome,  see  Constantinople. 

Hippolytus  (Bishop),  works  of,  v.,  107 
note. 

Hippo  Begius,  oolony  of,  iii.,  480;  oity 
of,  ib.  note ;  siege  of,  481  sq. ;  Beli* 
sarins  at,  iv.,  806 ;  conquered  by 
Roger  of  Sicily,  vi.,  220. 

Hira,  iv.,  390 ;  v.,  841 ;  reduced  by 
Caled,  429 ;  foundation  of,  ib.  note . 

Hirschfeld,  on  defeat  of  Albinus,  i.,  129 
note. 

Hismahelitas,  vi.,  158  note. 

Histoire  de  Charles  VI. ,  vii.,  88  note. 

Hittin,  battle  of,  vi.,  858. 

Hobal,  deity  of  the  Caaba,  v.,  387. 

Hocsemius,  John,  vii.,  269  note. 

Hodaibiya,  treaty  of,  between  Mahomet 
and  the  Koreish,  v.,  890. 

Hody,  Humphry,  Dr.,  on  revival  of 
Greek  learning,  vii.,  128  note ,  127 
note. 

Hoensbroech,  Count  Paul  von,  on 
miracle  of  Tipasa,  iv.,  98  note. 

Hoe8ohlius  of  Augsburg,  prints  Greek 
text  of  Procopius,  iv.,  225  note. 

Holagou  (Hulagu)  Khan,  grandson  of 
Zingis,  vii.,  13  and  note. 

Holin,  see  Caraoorum. 

Holstenius,  Lucas,  monastic  rule,  iv., 
70  note. 

Holwan,  hill  fortress  of  Tesdegerd  at, 

v.,  435  note ;  taken  by  the  Moslems, 
ib.  note. 

Holy  Island,  at  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
iii.,  885  note. 


Holy  Lanoe,  legend  of,  vi.,  816  sq. 

Holy  Year,  see  Jubilee. 

Homer,  mythology  of,  i.,  82  note,  S3; 
Lffistrygons  in  Italy,  iv.,  181  &ai 
note,  283  note ,  242  note,  295  sas; 
Syriac  version  of,  vi.,  84 
Florence  edition  of,  a.d.  1488,  vi, 
135  note. 

Homerites,  iv.,  412  sqq. ;  monuments  i 
the,  v.,  346. 

Homicide,  pecuniary  fines  tor ,  iv.,  IS 
sq.  and  notes. 

Homo,  L.,  on  Aurelian,  i.,  814  noU;  « 
Juthungi,  317  note;  on  mcctte? 
system  of  Aurelian,  888  note;  ct 
succession  of  Tacitus,  342  note. 

Homoean8,  sect  of,  ii.,  872. 

Homoiousians,  Arian  sect  of,  ii.,  873. 

Homoousians,  ii.,  373;  iii.,  26;  per?* 
outed  under  Valens,  150. 

Homoousion  (term),  ii.,  868,  869 
note. 

Honain  [Ibn  Ishak],  Arabian  physicist 

vi. ,  31  note. 

Honain,  war  of,  v.,  898 ;  battle  et 
893. 

Hongvou,  founder  of  dynasty  of  Min 

vii. ,  69. 

Honoratus,  Bishop  of  Milan,  v.,  12. 

Honorians,  troops  called,  iii.,  289  « 
note;  betray  Spain  to  the  Get* 
864  and  note. 

Honoria,  sister  of  Valentinian  HI 
education,  iii.,  481 ;  exile,  d 
medal  struck  with  portrait  of, 
note  ;  negotiations  with  Attila,  4fc 
imprisonment,  ib. 

Honorius  I.  (Pope)/  condemned  by  & 
third  Council  of  Constantinople, :- 
151  note. 

Honorius  III.  (Pope),  crowns  Peter  <* 
Courtenay,  vi.,  448;  hiB  nepotic 
vii.,  260  note. 

Honorius,  succeeds  to  empire  of  6» 
West,  iii.,  195,  228  ;  marriage,  251 
character,  251 ;  flight  from  Mite 
264 ;  triumph  of,  at  Rome,  271  x 
abolishes  gladiatorial  shows,  ?• 
and  notes ;  at  Ravenna,  273 
associates  Constantius  in  the  empr 
418 ;  death,  ib. ;  persecuted  & 
Donatists,  427. 

Horace,  description  of  Mount  Gargaca 
iv.,  433  note. 

Hormisdas  (Pope),  iii.,  15  note. 

Hormisdas,  Prince  of  Persia,  ii.,  T 
note;  general  of  Julian,  519  '• 
and  note ;  advice  of,  refused, 
receives  messages  from  8apor,  58- 
son  of,  iii.,  14  and  note. 
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Hormuz  contends  with  Narses  lor  throne 
of  Persia,  L,  897. 

Hormuz,  son  of  Nushirvan,  vioee  of, 
t.,  46 ;  authorities  for  aooount  of, 
47  note ;  accepts  help  of  the  Turks, 
48 ;  treatment  of  Bahrain,  60 ;  de¬ 
posed  and  imprisoned,  60 ;  death, 
63. 

Horses,  Bo  man  oavalry,  i.,  16 ;  Arabian 
y.,  836  sqq. ;  price  of  war  horses  in 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  vi.,  884  and 
note . 

Horta,  rebuilt  by  Leo  IV.,  vi.,  46. 

Hortaire,  King  of  the  Alamanni,  ii.,  800. 

Hosein,  son  of  All,  at  siege  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  v.,  416  ;  insurrection  of,  ib.  ; 
flight  and  death,  416;  one  of  the 
twelve  Imams,  or  pontiffs,  417. 

Hosein,  see  Houssein. 

Hospitallers,  knights,  at  Bhodes,  vii., 
28. 

Hoetilianus,  son  of  Decius,  made  em¬ 
peror  by  the  senate,  i.,  270. 

Hottoman,  Francis  (lawyer,  xvi.  cent), 
iv.,  471  note. 

Houses,  Roman,  rent  of,  iii.,  826 ; 
number  of,  and  two  classes  of,  ib. 

Houssaie,  Amelot  de  la,  History  of 
Venioe,  iii.,  497  note. 

Houssein  (Emir),  vii.,  48  ;  death  of,  ib. 

Hoveden,  Roger,  vii.,  238  note. 

Howell,  History  of  the  World,  ii.f  189 
note. 

Hugh  Capet,  founder  of  Gapetian  race, 
vi.,  273  and  note. 

Hugh,  Count  of  Vermandois,  leader  in 
the  first  crusade,  vi.,  289,  297  ;  cap¬ 
tured  by  Alexius  Comnenus,  298, 
800  ;  returns  to  Franoe,  816. 

Hugh  de  Reiteste,  vi.,  282  note. 

Hugh,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the  third 
crusade,  vi.,  365,  366  note. 

Hugh,  King  of  Burgundy,  introduced 
into  Rome  by  Marozia,  v.,  320. 

Hugh,  son  of  Azzo  of  Lombardy,  vi., 
201  note. 

Hughes,  Mr.,  author  of  Siege  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  v.,  464  note. 

Hugo,  King  of  Italy,  marriage  of,  vi., 
91,  92. 

Hnldin,  chief  of  the  Huns,  joins  Stilicho, 
iii.,  279. 

Hume,  History  of  Religion,  i.,  82  note , 
122  note ,  241 ;  on  theism  and  poly¬ 
theism,  iii.,  226  note ;  on  ancient 
population,  824  note ;  on  crime,  iv., 
629  note  ;  on  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment,  vii.,  309. 

Humphrey,  son  of  Tanared  of  Hauteville, 
vi.,  192 ;  death,  194. 


Hungarians,  war  of,  with  Manuel 
Comnenus,  v.,  246;  establishment 
and  inroads  of,  vi.,  148  sqq.  See 
Magyars. 

Hungary,  Great,  on  the  Volga,  iii.,  92 
and  note. 

Hungary,  Huns  in,  iii.,  440  sq. ;  Scythian 
colonies  in,  441  note ;  conversion  of, 
vL,  266;  devastated  by  the  crusaders, 
285;  opposes  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
296 ;  invaded  by  the  Mongols,  vii., 
16  sq. ;  by  the  Ottomans,  37  sq. ; 
truce  with  Turkey,  1461  a.d.,  191 
note. 

Huniades,  John,  campaign  against  the 
Turks,  vii.,  149  sqq. ;  defeated  at 
Waraa,  152;  birth  and  family  of, 
154  and  note;  seoond  defeat  and 
flight,  155  ;  defends  Belgrade  against 
Mahomet  II.,  ib. ;  death,  156  ;  am¬ 
bassador  of,  at  siege  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  191  and  note. 

Hunneric,  son  of  Genserio,  King  of  the 
Vandals,  iii.,  433 ;  marries  Eodocia, 
iv.,  30;  persecutes  the  Catholics, 
89;  calls  a  conference  of  bishops 
at  Carthage,  91 ;  delivers  Roman 
citizens  to  the  Moon,  93 ;  restores 
the  cathedral  at  Carthage,  95. 

Huns,  origin  of,  iii.,  85  and  note ;  con¬ 
quests  and  wars,  ib.  sqq. ;  decline 
of,  88  ;  emigrations  of,  90  ;  white, 
91  and  note ;  of  the  Volga,  92  ;  sub¬ 
due  the  Alani,  93  sq. ;  victories  over 
the  Goths,  95  sq. ;  conquered  by 
Shelun,  276  ;  join  Alario,  380  ;  on 
the  Illyrian  frontier,  333 ;  under 
Attila,  440  sqq. ;  in  Hungary,  441 
note;  intercourse  with  the  Goths, 
453;  religious  opinions  of,  ib.  and 
note ;  mechanic  arts  encouraged  by, 
ib. ;  language  of,  ib.  and  note ;  in¬ 
vade  Gaul,  483  sqq. ;  invade  Italy, 
493  sqq. ;  said  to  have  invaded 
Britain,  iv.,  158  and  note. 

Huntingdon,  Henry  of,  iv.,  160  note. 

Hyader,  river,  i.,  420  note. 

Hyosos,  or  shepherd,  kings,  v.,  844  note. 

Hydatius,  on  death  of  Diocletian,  i.,  419 
note. 

Hymettus,  honey  of,  vi.,  607  and  note. 

Hypspe,  city  of  Asia,  i.,  64  note. 

Hypatia,  daughter  of  Theon,  teaches  at 
Alexandria,  v.,  117  ;  death,  117. 

Hypatius,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  crowned  at  Constantinople, 
iv.,  240 ;  death,  241 ;  besieges 
Amida,  275  note. 

Hyperides,  vi.,  Ill  and  note. 

Hyphasis,  Alexander  the  Great  at,  I.,  81. 
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Hyrcania,  subdued  by  Nushirvan,  iv., 
411. 

Hyssus,  fortifications  of,  iv.,  402. 

Iambliohus,  neo-Platonist,  ii.#  461,  464 
not e. 

Iambliohus,  one  of  the  seven  sleepers, 
iii.,  487. 

Iazygia,  settlement  of  the  Gepidss,  iv., 
366  note. 

Ibas  of  Edessa,  v.,  147. 

Ibelin,  see  John  d’lbelin. 

Iberia,  i.,  7 ;  oonversion  of,  ii.,  68  and 
note ;  attaoked  by  Sapor,  iii.,  66. 

Iberian  and  Caspian  gates,  iv.,  277  and 
note . 

Ibn  Abd  al-Hakam,  historian,  v.,  482 
note ,  483  note ,  488  note . 

Ibn  al  Amid  al-Makln,  see  Elmacin. 

Ibn  Alwardi,  author  of  chart,  v.,  524 
note . 

Ibn  Ishak,  on  expedition  of  Abrahah,  v., 
366  note;  declaration  of  Mahomet 
preserved  by,  v.,  880  note. 

Ibn  Khaldun,  v.,  488  note. 

Ibn  Khateb,  v.,  515  note. 

Ibn  Kutaiba,  v.,  488  note. 

Ibn  Shihna  (Schounah),  Arabic  history  of, 
vii.,  36  note ,  58  note. 

Ibrahim,  ohief  of  the  Abbasddes,  vi.,  20 ; 
death,  20. 

Ibrahim,  grandson  of  Eba  the  Elder,  v., 
514. 

Ibrahim,  infant  son  of  Mahomet,  v.,  405. 

Ibrahim,  Prinoe  of  Shirwan  or  Albania, 
submits  to  Timour,  vii.,  49. 

Ibrahim,  son  of  Aglab,  vi.,  55. 

Ibrahim,  son  of  Sharokh,  vii.,  65  note. 

Ibrahim,  vizir  of  Murid  II.,  vii.,  77  and 
note. 

Ioasia,  v.,  212  and  note. 

Iceni,  British  tribe,  i.,  22. 

Iohoglans ,  Turkish  class  of,  vii.,  84. 

Iohthyophagi  of  Gedroeia,  i.,  221  note; 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
v.,  335  and  note. 

Ioonium  or  Oogni,  crusaders  at,  vi.,  309  ; 
Seljuk  capital,  887  and  note ;  taken 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  844 ;  battle 
of,  vii.,  27  note . 

Ioonoclasts,  extirpation  of,  v.,  212 ;  rise 
of,  266  sqq. 

Idatius,  on  passage  of  the  Vandals,  iii., 
424  note ;  spurious  Fragment  of 
Chronicle  of,  484  note;  Bishop  of 
Iria  Flavia,  iv.,  14  note ;  account  of 
the  Suevic  war,  ib. ;  in  Gallida,  25 
note. 

Idolatry,  ii.,  17,  18  notet  418  and  note. 

Idrlsids,  see  Edrisites. 


Ieroslaus  [Yaroslav],  of  Halics  (not  d 
Kiev),  v.,  250. 

Iftikhar,  see  Aladin. 

Igilgilis,  or  Gigeri,  iii.,  51. 

Igilium,  Isle  of,  resists  the  Goths,  iii, 
345  and  note. 

Igmazen,  King  of  the  Isaflenses,  iii.,  S3  *c 

Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Constanfisofk 
restored,  vi.,  884  and  note. 

Ignatius,  St.,  ii.,  44  note ;  Acts  ud 
Epistles  of,  104  note ;  on  martyrdom. 
Ill ;  epistle  of,  to  the  Smymmiz. 
v.,  107  note. 

Igor,  son  of  Rurio,  vi.,  162. 

Igours,  Vigours  or  Onigors,  Tartar  n» 
of,  iii.,  86  and  note ;  destroy  its 
kingdom  of  the  Huns,  503 ;  art  ct 
writing  among  the,  vii.,  6  and  not/. 

Ikshldids,  Saraoen  dynasty  of,  vi,  8 
and  note. 

n  Khans,  dynasty  of  the,  vii.,  18  nett. 

Uderim ,  surname  of  Bajazet,  vii,  85  u* 
note. 

Ildioo,  wife  of  Attila,  iii.,  500. 

Ilerda,  or  Lerida,  i,  277  note. 

Ilium,  i.,  407  note. 

Illiberis,  Council  of,  ii.,  56,  86  note ;  de¬ 
cree  concerning  martyrs,  112  not/ 
oonoerning  images,  v.,  262  and  nm 

niustres ,  rank  of,  ii.,  170. 

Hlyrioum,  L,  23  and  note ;  Julian  in,  ii 
488 ;  prefecture  of,  dismemben& 

111.,  125 ;  divided  between  Azcadio 
and  Honorius,  228 ;  Wee  tern  IUrr 
cum  oeded  to  Constantinople,  & 
and  note ;  seven  provinces  of,  i*. 
267;  diocese  of,  separated  free 
Rome,  v.,  299  and  note. 

Im&d-ad-dawla,  his  principality,  vi,  5* 
note. 

Images,  worship  of,  v.,  261  sqq. ;  “ 
without  hands,"  266  and  note ;  oor 
demned  by  Council  of  Constant 
nople,  270 ;  restored  by  seea* 
Council  of  Nice,  294. 

Imams,  twelve  Persian,  v.,  417  and  neo 

Imaus,  Mount,  iii.,  84 ;  iv.,  874. 

Imbros,  Demetrius  Palseologns,  ioid  d 
vii.,  213. 

Imma,  daughter  of  Charlemagne, 
Eginhard,  v.,  303  note. 

Imme,  battle  of,  i.,  156  note ,  328  not* 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  doctrine  of 

11.,  20  sqq. 

Immortals ,  royal  Persian  oavalzy,  i 
547  and  note ,  ill.,  413 ;  pat  to 
by  Belisarius,  iv.,  298;  of  Job: 
Zimisces,  vi,  167. 

Imperator%  i,  67  and  note ;  later  bmk 
ing  of,  410. 
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In*,  King  of  Wessex,  v.,  277  note. 

Incarnation,  history  of  the  dootrine  of, 
v.,  103  sqq. 

Inoendiarism,  law  concerning,  iv.,  580 
$q. 

Incest,  Roman  law  of,  iv.,  513. 

India,  Roman  trade  with,  i.,  59  sq.  and 
notes;  ambassadors  to  Constantine 
from,  ii.,  233  and  note ;  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas  in,  v.,  160  and  note. 

Indian  commodities  taxed  by  Alex. 
Severus,  i.,  176  and  note . 

Indians,  iv.,  457  note. 

Indictions ,  ii.,  202  sqq.  and  notes. 

Indo-Scyth®,  iv.,  275  note. 

Indulgences,  to  the  emperors,  iv.,  480 
and  note  ;  practice  of,  vi.,  279. 

Infantioide  (by  exposing),  Constantine's 
law  against,  i.,  467  ;  Christians  try 
to  prevent,  ii.,  54 ;  iv.,  506  and  note. 

Infantry,  Roman,  lay  aside  their  armour, 

iii. ,  197. 

Infessura,  Stephen,  vii.,  306  note ,  812. 

Ingenuus,  citizen  of  Narbonne,  iii.,  854. 

Ingenuus,  Emperor,  i.,  296,  299. 

Logo,  King  of  Sweden,  i.,  260  note. 

Ingulphus,  secretary  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  vi.,  267. 

Ingundis,  consort  of  Hermenegild,  perse¬ 
cuted  by  Goisvintha,  iv.,  99,  100. 

Inheritance,  Roman  law  of,  iv.,  518  sq. 

Inigo  or  Ignatius,  founder  of  the  Jesuits, 

iv. ,  77  note. 

Injure  cessio,  prooess  of,  iv.,  517  note. 

Injuries,  Roman  law  concerning,  iv., 
527  sq. 

Innocent  I.  (Bishop  of  Rome),  supposed 
superstition  of,  iii.,  328. 

Innocent  II.  (Pope),  election  of,  vi.,  218  ; 
vii.,  228 ;  condemns  Arnold,  281 
and  note ,  232 ;  his  triumph  over 
Anaolete,  259. 

Innocent  III.  (Pope),  persecutes  the  Albi- 
geois,  vi.,  130 ;  promotes  fourth 
and  fifth  crusades,  369  sqq. ;  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Bulgarians,  391  and 
note ;  biography  of,  393  note ;  pro¬ 
claims  fourth  crusade,  45. ;  account 
of  pillage  of  Constantinople,  423 ; 
letters  of,  433  and  note ;  reforms  the 
office  of  prefect,  vii.,  237. 

Innooent  VL  (Pope),  his  treaty  with 
John  Patoologus,  vii.,  92 ;  bis  pon¬ 
tificate,  289. 

Innooent  VII.  (Pope),  vii.,  296. 

Innooent  XI.  (Pope),  vii.,  811  note. 

Inquisitors,  religions,  under  Theodosius, 
iii.,  161. 

Institutes,  of  Justinian,  iv.,  494  sqq.,  500 
sqq . ;  of  Caius,  500  and  note. 
vol.  vii.— 28 


Insula ,  or  Roman  lodging-houBe,  iii., 
825  and  note. 

Interamnia,  Septimius  Severus  at,  i., 
124. 

Interest,  Roman  law  of,  iv.,  526  sq. 

Interregnum,  a.d.  275,  i.,  342. 

Intiline,  province  of,  ceded  to  the  empire, 
i.,  404  and  note. 

Inveges,  Augustine  monk  of  Palermo, 
vi.,  192  note. 

Iona,  Isle  of,  monastery  at,  iv.,  67 ; 
library  and  tombs  of,  i5.  note. 

Ionia ,  work  ascribed  to  an  Empress 
Eudoda,  iii.,  410  note. 

Iphioles,  deputy  of  Epirus,  iii.,  68  and 
note. 

Irak,  conquered  by  the  Saraoens,  v., 
432;  extent  of,  i5.  note;  Bowides 
at,  519  note. 

Iran  or  Persia,  iv.,  382. 

Ireland,  Roman  invasion  of,  i.,  4  note ; 
Scots  in,  iii.,  44. 

Irensus,  ii.,  26  and  note;  preaches  in 
Gaul,  30 ;  works  of,  v.,  107  note. 

Irene,  daughter  of  Theodore  Lascaris, 
vi.,  477. 

Irene  or  Pansophia,  v.,  133  and  note. 

Irene,  wife  of  Alexius  L,  portrait  of,  v., 
255. 

Irene,  wife  of  John  Cantaeuzene,  vi., 
521 ;  defends  Constantinople,  534 ; 
besieged  in  Demotica,  vii.,  29;  in¬ 
vites  Amir  to  Constantinople,  i5. 

Irene,  wife  of  Leo  IV.,  Emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  crowned  with  her  son, 

v.,  200 ;  reign,  201  sqq. ;  restored 
images,  202 ;  canonized,  45. ;  ban¬ 
ished  by  her  son,  45. ;  restored,  208  ; 
dethroned  and  banished  to  Lesbos 
by  Nicephorus,  204  ;  restoration  of 
images  by,  295  sq. ;  her  connexion 
with  Charlemagne,  814 ;  pays  tribute 
to  the  Saracens,  vi.,  36. 

Irene,  wife  of  Philip  of  Suabia,  vi.,  393. 

Irene,  St.,  life  of,  v.,  211  note. 

Irgana-kon,  Mountain  of,  iv.,  374  note. 

Irnao,  youngest  son  of  Attila,  iii.,  466 ; 
retires  to  Lesser  Scythia,  503 ;  king¬ 
dom  of,  destroyed  by  the  Igouis, 
45. 

Iron,  Siberian,  iv.,  874  and  note. 

Isa,  son  of  Bajazet,  vii.,  76. 

Isaac,  an  Armenian  archbishop,  iii., 
415. 

Isaac,  grandson  of  Eba  the  elder,  v., 
514. 

Isaac  I.  (Comnenus),  v.,  235;  in  the 
Abbey  of  Studion,  286. 

Isaac  II.  (Angelas),  accession,  v.,  256  sq. ; 
reign,  257  sq. ;  defeats  the  Normans, 
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vi.,  227 ;  policy  of,  towards  crusa¬ 
ders,  340,  342<;  character  and 
reign,  389  sqq. ;  deposed  by  Alexins, 
392  ;  restored,  413  8q. ;  death,  419. 

Isaao,  lieutenant  of  Belisarius,  iv.,  430. 

Isaac,  son  of  Alexius  Comnenas,  made 
Sebastocrator,  v.,  243  ;  sons  of,  247. 

Isaao,  son  of  John  Gomnenus,  imprison¬ 
ment  of,  v.,  244 ;  restoration  of,  vi., 
414  sq. 

Isaiah  of  Rhodes,  disgrace  of,  iv.,  687. 

Isamus,  station  of,  v.,  213  note. 

Isar,  Atiz,  expedition  of,  vi.,  267  note. 

Isaurians,  rebellion  of,  i.,  302  sq.  ;  de¬ 
feated  by  Probus,  358 ;  besiege 
Seleuoia,  ii.,  271 ;  iii.,  98 ;  invade 
Palestine,  403;  army  of,  levied  by 
Leo,  iv.,  32 ;  destruction  of,  ib. 
note;  invaded  Asia,  271;  defeated 
in  Phrygia  by  the  Goths,  4b. ; 
betray  Rome  to  the  Goths,  480; 
betray  Rome  a  seoond  time,  487. 

Isoander,  see  Escander. 

Isdigune,  ambassador  of  Chosroes,  iv., 
409. 

Isidore,  Archbishop  of  Russia,  made 
cardinal,  vii.,  148  and  note;  im¬ 
prisoned,  ib. ;  epistle  of,  to  Nicho¬ 
las  V.,  170  note ;  Papal  legate,  182  ; 
his  escape,  205  and  note. 

Isidore  of  Badajoz,  v.,  502  note. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  iii.,  212  note ;  friend 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  v.,  115  and 
note. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  ii.,  229  note ;  iii.,  280 
note ;  on  passage  of  the  Vandals,  425 
note ;  monastic  rule  of,  iv.,  72  note , 
73  note ;  on  Sisebut,  103  note ;  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Visigoths,  152  note. 

Isidore,  pupil  of  Proolus,  iv.,  283  ;  Life 
of,  ib.  note ;  leaves  Athens,  284. 

Isidore  the  Milesian  (architect),  iv.,  260. 

Isis  and  Serapis,  Temple  of,  i.,  86  and 
note ;  iii.,  210. 

Islam,  faith  of,  v.,  360  sq. ;  derivation  of 
name,  ib.  note;  description  of,  869 
sqq. ;  belief  concerning  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  371 ;  Hell  and  Paradise  of, 
372  ;  tolerant  spirit  of,  616 ;  propa¬ 
gation  of,  ib. 

Ismael  =  Ismail. 

Ismael,  anoestor  of  the  Arabs,  v.,  889. 

Ismael  Beg,  Prince  of  Sinope,  vii.,  218 
and  note. 

Ismael,  son  of  Jafar  al-Sadlk,  vi.,  51 
note. 

Ismael,  the  Seljuk,  vi.,  289. 

Ismaelians  of  Persia,  see  Assassins. 

Ismail  Hamza,  brother-in-law  of  Ma¬ 
homet  IL,  vii.,  195  note. 


Isocrates,  ii,  428  note;  iv.,  279,  *281. 
on  musical  contests,  vii.,  267bo* 

Isonzo,  battle  of  the,  iv.,  190. 

Ispahan,  Heraolius  at,  v.,  89 ;  tata  bj 
the  Moslems,  486  and  note ;  Msg hi 
religion  at,  519 ;  Bo  wide  dynasty  ia. 
619  note ;  Malek  Shah  at,  vL,25T 
Timour  at,  vii.,  54 ;  destroyed  by 
Timour,  73. 

Israelite  (club),  ii,  411. 

Issue,  city  of,  camp  of  Heraolius  *1,  v, 
85  and  note. 

Istakhr,  see  Estachar. 

Ister  (Lower  Danube),  i,  25  and  note. 

Isthmus  of  Corinth,  wall  of  the,  i, 
note ;  games  of,  ii.,  452 ;  tramp® 
tation  of  fleet  over,  vii.,  198  ntM 
Turks  at,  212. 

Istria,  i,  28 ;  oampania  of,  iv.,  90S. 

Italian  language  (modern),  formstkz 
of,  v.,  26  and  note. 

Italians,  separation  of,  from  the  Gc& 
under  Theodorio,  iv.,  195. 

Italics,  honorary  colony,  i,  40  w* 
iii.,  125  note. 

Italy,  described,  i.,  22,  28  ;  distinct  tax 
the  provinces,  87  and  note;  Goth 
invasion  of,  iii.,  277  sqq. ;  ports  t 
dosed  by  Stilicho,  297  note ;  h* 
for  the  relief  of,  356  ;  Western  Ei 
pire  consists  of  the  kingdom  of. 

28 ;  under  Odoacer,  59  sqq. ;  p* 
lion  of,  under  Theodorio  the 
goth,  194  sq. ;  civil  government  d 
200  sqq. ;  state  of,  205  sqq. ;  in* 
sion  of  BeliBarins,  829  sqq. ;  invaa® 
of  Franks,  351 ;  subdued  by  Nu* 
449  sqq. ;  settlement  of,  452 ;  * 
Lombards  in,  v.,  11  sqq. ;  disc* 
of,  22  sq. ;  revolts  from  Leo  t 
Isaurian,  277  sqq. ;  Byzantine  & 
minion  continues  in,  till  time : 
Charlemagne,  280  and  note ;  Cto 
magne’s  empire  in,  807 ;  rise  ' 
dties  in,  822  sq. ;  Hungarian  in* 
sion,  vi.,  149  sqq. ;  Saracens,  Uti 
and  Greeks  in,  174  sqq. ;  Theme  & 
177  note ;  Normans  in,  181 ;  revin 
of  Greek  learning  in,  vii.,  122 
Rienzi’s  idea  of  a  confederation  ~ 
277  sq. ;  oompared  with  Fvsoot  t 
Petrarch,  291  and  note. 

IthaoiuB,  Catholic  Presbyter,  iii, 
and  note. 

Ithobal,  King  of  Tyre,  iv.,  464  note. 

Itineraries ,  1.,  55  note ;  of  the  Boeder 
pilgrim,  ii.,  480  note ;  of  Anted*** 
iii.,  5  note ,  108  note ,  162  note,  * 
note. 

Itinerarium  regie  Ricardi ,  vi.,  867 
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Jaafab,  kinsman  of  Mahomet,  death 
of,  v.,  895. 

Jaafar,  sixth  Imam,  v.,  418  note . 

Jabalaha  III.  (Nestorian  Patriarch),  life 
of,  vii.,  IB  note . 

Jabalan,  chief  of  the  Christian  Arabians, 
v.,  460 ;  exile  of,  in  Byzantium,  462 
and  note . 

Jabiyah  (city),  Omar  at,  v.,  464  note ;  a 
military  oentre,  ib. 

Jablonski,  v.,  121  note,  129  note. 

Jabril,  general  of  Harun  al-Rashid,  vi., 
88  note. 

Jaoob,  son  of  Leith,  vi.,  55  and  note. 

Jacobites  or  Monophysites,  v.,  148 ; 
submission  of,  in  Egypt,  to  the 
Saracens,  476 ;  friendly  to  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  522  and  note . 

Jadera,  see  Zara. 

Jaen,  legion  of  Kinnisrin  or  Chalois  at, 
v„  514. 

Jaffa,  county  of  (with  Asoalon),  vi.,  880 
note;  town  of,  taken  by  crusaders, 
865 ;  surprised  by  Saladin,  866 ; 
lost  by  the  Franks,  879. 

Jalal  ad-Din  Hasan,  Ismaellan  prince, 
vii.,  18  note. 

Jalal  ad- Din  Mangbarti,  see  Gelaleddin. 

Jalula,  battle  of,  v.,  485. 

James  de  Delayto,  vii.,  66  note. 

James  of  Sarug,  Syrian  bishop,  iil.,  438 
and  note ;  homily  on  the  seven 
sleepers,  by,  v.,  264  note ,  265  note. 

James,  St.,  Bishop  of  Edessa,  miracles 
of,  ii.,  243  note. 

James,  St.,  Legend  of,  in  Spain,  ii.,  67 
and  note. 

Jomi  (mosque),  vii.,  210. 

Jane,  daughter  of  Emperor  Baldwin,  vi., 
444. 

Jane,  Queen  of  Naples,  sells  Avignon, 
vii.,  255  and  note ;  strangles  her 
husband,  278. 

Jane,  sister  of  the  Count  of  Savoy,  see 
Anne  of  Savoy. 

Janioulum,  see  Rome. 

Janisaries,  instituted  by  Ali-ad-Dln,  vii., 
26  note ,  84  and  note ;  at  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Court,  112  and  note ;  adoption 
among,  196. 

Jansenists,  ii.,  28  note ;  ill.,  480  note. 

Januarius,  St.,  blood  of,  vi.,  264  note. 

Janus,  Temple  of,  iv.,  388. 

Jaroslaus  (Yaroslavl,  vi.,  93  and  note, 
162 ;  college  of,  172 ;  see  Jeroslaus. 

Jason,  hostage  in  Alario’s  camp,  iii.,  808. 

Jaxarte8  (river),  v.,  438  and  note. 

Jaaberin,  iii.,  462  and  note. 

Jasyges,  Sarmatian  tribe,  L,  258  note , 
268 ;  U.,  229. 


Jeffery  of  Monmouth,  iv.,  162. 

Jehan  Numa,  palaoe  of  Mahomet  II.,  vii., 
175. 

Jerom,  St.,  on  the  Counoil  of  Bimini, 
ii.,  375  note ;  dialogue  of,  500  note ; 
on  the  clergy,  iii.,  31  note ;  on  the 
ravages  of  the  Goths,  122. 

Jerusalem,  kingdom  of,  vi.,  826  sqq. ;  de¬ 
cline  of,  357 ;  female  succession  in,  857 
note;  conquered  by  Saladin,  858  sq. 

Jerusalem,  temple  of,  destroyed  by  fire, 
ii.,  95 ;  Christian  church  at,  340  and 
note ;  Julian’s  design  to  rebuild  it, 
482  sqq. ;  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
at,  iv.,  265 ;  oity  of,  described,  ii., 
479 ;  spoils  of  temple  at,  taken  from 
Borne  to  Carthage,  iv.,  6 ;  taken 
by  Chosroes,  v.,  75 ;  monophysite 
tumults  at,  135 ;  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  463  note  and  sqq. ;  Omar’s 
mosque  at,  465  and  note ;  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  vi.,  255, 262  sq. ;  sacri¬ 
lege  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at,  265 ; 
miraculous  flame  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  264  and  note ;  besieged 
by  Afdal,  819;  by  the  crusaders, 
821  sqq. ;  population  of,  ib.  note ; 
water  supply  of,  828  note ;  St. 
Stephen’s  Gate  at,  322;  tower  of 
Psephina  in  citadel  of,  824  note; 
Assize  of,  329  sqq. ;  principality  of, 
880  note;  Christians  of,  despoiled 
by  Saladin,  855 ;  taken  by  Saladin, 
859  sq. ;  mosque  of  Omar  at,  361 ; 
Bichard  I.  near,  366  and  note. 

Jesuits,  mission  of,  in  Abyssinia,  v.,  177 
sqq. ;  expulsion  of,  179. 

Jews,  rebellion  of,  under  Hadrian,  i.,  9 
note ;  character  of,  ii.,  3  sq. ;  zeal  of, 
4  sqq. ;  under  the  Asmonean  princes, 
24  ;  cruelties  of,  78 ;  under  Nero, 
94  ;  of  Alexandria,  356 ;  Julian’s 
letter  to,  478  and  note;  synagogue 
of,  destroyed  at  Callinicum,  iii., 
188  and  note ;  conversion  of,  at 
Minorca,  224  note  ;  exemption  of, 
from  municipal  offioes,  421  note ; 
persecution  of,  in  Spain,  iv.,  108 
sqq.;  persecuted  by  the  Italians, 
210  ;  relations  with  Persians,  v.,  77 
note ;  by  Heraolius,  101 ;  their  be¬ 
lief  in  immortality,  106 ;  persecu¬ 
tion  of,  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  116 ; 
persecuted  by  Justinian,  144  sq.  ;  in 
Arabia,  354  sq. ;  declaration  of 
Mahomet  to  (at  Medina),  380  note ; 
assist  the  Saraoens  in  Spain,  508; 
massacre  of,  by  first  crusaders,  vi., 
285 ;  pay  tribute  at  Borne  in  four 
teenth  century,  vii.,  881  note . 
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Jezdegerd,  see  Yezdegerd. 

Jihoon,  vii.,  15  note . 

Jirjir  [Prefect  Gregory],  v.,  490  note . 

Joan,  Pope,  v.,  317  note ,  318  note . 

Joan,  sister  of  Biohard  I.  of  England,  yi., 
368. 

Joannina,  daughter  of  Belisarius  and 
Antonina,  iv.,  436. 

Joannina,  fortified  by  Stephen  Doshan, 
vi.,  523  note . 

Joannites,  or  followers  of  Chrysostom, 
iii.,  402  note . 

Joasaph,  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  vi.,  528. 

Job,  book  of ,  v.,  866  and  note. 

Jodelle,  vii.,  136  note . 

Johannes  Grant,  German  engineer,  at 
siege  of  Constantinople,  vii.,  194 
note . 

John  Angelus,  Emperor  of  Salonioa,  vi., 
458  note. 

John  Asen  II.,  see  Calo-John  of  Bulgaria. 

John  Asen  IV.,  of  Bulgaria,  vi.,  501 
note . 

John  Bermudez,  v.,  177  note. 

John  Bishop  of  Antioeh,  important  au¬ 
thority  on  deaths  of  Aetius  and  Valen- 
tinian,  iii.,  506  note  ;  summoned  to 
the  first  Council  of  Ephesus,  v.,  128  ; 
reconciled  to  Cyril,  125. 

John,  Bishop  of  Asia,  see  John  of 
Ephesus. 

John  Boivin,  vi.,  457  note. 

John,  brother  of  Pappus,  magister  mili- 
tum  of  Africa,  hero  of  Corippus,  iv., 
418  note. 

John,  brother  of  Paul  of  Samoeata,  vi., 
117  note. 

John  Comnenus,  refuses  the  Empire,  v., 
286 ;  Caesar,  288 ;  children  of,  239. 

John  Comnenus,  or  Calo-Johannes,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Constantinople,  v.,  243  sqq. 

John,  Count,  lover  of  Eudoxia,  iii.,  402. 

John,  Count  of  Nevers,  his  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  vii.,  38 ;  taken 
prisoner,  39  ;  ransomed,  40,  96. 

John  D&mascenus,  works  of,  on  images, 
v.,  270  note ,  272  ;  life  of,  ib.  note. 

John  dTbeiin,  compiles  Assize  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  vi.,  380  and  notes. 

John  Ducas,  Caesar,  vi.,  249  note. 

John,  Duke  of  Trebizond,  vi.,  439  note. 

John  Eladas,  regent  for  Constantine 
VII.,  v.,  222  note. 

John,  Emperor  of  the  East,  Iberia  and 
Peratea,  vi.,  439  note. 

John  Geometres,  vi.,  142  note. 

John,  grandson  of  John  Yataoes  (Lae- 
earls),  vi.,  458 ;  minority  of,  479 ;  not 
crowned,  484 ;  blinded  and  banished, 
487  sq. 


John  I.  (Pope),  sent  by  Theodorie  to  Ooc 
stantinople,  iv.,  211. 

John  VII.  (Greek  Pope),  vii.,  299  not*. 

John  XI.  (Pope),  v.,  818  and  note,  MO. 

John  XII.  (Pope),  v.,  318 ;  disgrace  cl 
320. 

John  XXII.  (Pope),  wealth  of,  vii,  104 
note ;  deposition  of,  251 ;  exbofkri 
by  Petrarch,  292  ;  said  to  have  i* 
traduced  triple  crown,  294  fiotr. 

John  XXVIII.  (Pope),  vii,  299;  i» 
prisoned,  300. 

John  of  Apri,  Patriarch  of  Constantino?!*, 
vi.,  519 ;  deposed,  580. 

John  of  Biolar,  historian  of  the  Visigoth 

iv. ,  152  note. 

John  of  Brienne,  King  of  Jerusalem. 

451 ;  Emperor  of  Constantino^ 
452;  defends  Constantinople  tree 
Vataoes,  ib. ;  becomes  a  monk, 

John  of  Cappadocia,  minister  of 
tinian,  iv.,  239  ;  disgrace  and 
of,  258 ;  opposes  the  African  expt  i 
dition,  291 ;  supplies  bad  food  to  \ 
the  army,  298  ;  poverty  of,  459  sa 

John  of  Ephesus,  on  Theodora,  hr.,  Hi 
note ;  on  speech  of  Justin  IL,  v.f  1' 
note. 

John,  officer  of  Basilisous,  iv.,  40. 

John  of  Gora,  embassy  of,  to  Oorfe* 

v. ,  521  note. 

John  of  Lycopolis,  iii.,  191  and  note. 

John  of  Nikin,  chronicle  of,  v.,  428  ncs 
488  note. 

John  of  Procida,  account  of,  vi.,  497  K 

John  of  Bavenna,  pupil  of  Petrarch,  n 
128. 

John  of  Salisbury,  on  slavery,  iv., 
note ;  on  papal  avarice,  vii.,  224  ** 

John  Palseologus  I.  (Emperor),  reiT- 

vi. ,  517 ;  marries  daughter  of  Can* 
cuzene,  526  ;  takes  up  arms  agu£ 
Cant&cuzene,  527  ;  enters  Constat* 
nopie,  ib. ;  weakness  of,  vii.,  40  sf 
imprisonment  and  escape,  41 ;  d**t 
of,  42  ;  pays  tribute  to  Amurmih  C 
81 ;  treaty  with  Innocent  VL,  t* 
his  visit  to  Urban  V.,  93 ;  in  Verio 
94. 

John  PalsBologus  IL,  associated  is  & 
empire,  vii.,  102 ;  reign,  103  sqc 
embarks  in  the  Pope’s  galleys,  ltf 
enters  Venice,  110 ;  enters  P emo 
111 ;  resides  at  Ferrara,  112 ;  mere  > 
Prinoess  of  Trebisond,  108 ;  date  - 
his  association,  138  note  ;  wall  d 
182  note. 

John,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (the  sit? 
giver),  reoeivee  fugitives  from  Pair 
tine,  v.,  76  ;  Life  of,  76  note ; 
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money  to  Haraclius,  88  note ;  account 
of,  171  and  note . 

John  Philoponns,  his  intercourse  with 
Amrou,  v.,  481 ;  works  of,  ib.  note . 

John,  St.,  Christians  of,  at  Bassora, 

858  and  note . 

John,  St.,  of  Jerusalem,  hospital  of,  vi., 
968  ;  knights  of,  see  Hospitallers. 

John,  St.,  the  Evangelist,  ii.,  858  and 
note ;  gospel  of,  859  note ;  appear- 
anoe  of,  to  Theodosius,  iii.,  198  note. 

John,  son  of  Isaac  the  Sebastocrator, 
apostacy  of,  v.,  247. 

John,  son  of  Sisiniolus,  iv.,  418  note. 

John,  son  of  Vitalian,  general  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  iv. ,  422  note ;  marries  daughter 
of  Germanus,  427  note. 

John  the  Armenian,  general  of  Belisarius, 
iv.,  801. 

John,  the  Deacon,  on  Gregory  I.,  v.,  85 
note. 

John,  the  eunuch,  brother  of  Michael 
IV.,  v.,  282. 

John,  the  Exarch,  vi.,  140  note. 

John  the  Faster,  Patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  v.,  87. 

John,  the  prefect,  expedition  against 
the  Arabs,  v.,  498. 

John,  the  primioerius,  embassy  to  Alaric, 
iii.,  328 ;  usurped  the  throne  of 
Honorius,  418  ;  death,  419. 

John  the  Sanguinary,  iv.,  846 ;  besieges 
Rimini,  347  ;  takes  Vitiges  prisoner, 
855  note. 

John  Tsimisoes,  see  Zimisces. 

John  Vladislav,  Bulgarian  ruler,  vi.,  142 
note . 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  Irene,  vii.,  179  note, 
196  note. 

Joinville,  the  historian,  description  of 
Greek  fire,  vi.,  12 ;  in  the  East,  874 
and  note . 

Jonas,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  iv.,  142  note. 

Jonas  of  Damascus,  v.,  454. 

Jones,  H.  8.,  on  arch  of  Constantine,  i., 
457  note. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  iv.,  627  note ;  his 
seven  poems  of  the  Caaba,  v.,  847 
note ;  on  Asiatio  poetry,  vi.,  85 
note . 

Jordan,  John  Christopher  de,  on  the 
Solavonians,  vi.,  137  note. 

Jordan,  on  Rome,  vii.,  318  note. 

Jomandes,  i.,  258  and  note,  271  note; 
acoount  of  Alaric,  iii.,  261  note; 
account  of  Plaoidia,  353  and  note; 
description  of  Catalaunian  fields, 
488;  suppresses  the  defeat  of  the 
Visigoths  by  Majorian,  iv.,  24  note. 

Jortin,  Doctor,  ii.,  869  note . 


Joseph,  anoestor  of  the  Zeirides,  vi., 
219. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  St.,  mission  of, 
vii.,  800  note. 

Joseph,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
pardons  Emperor  Michael,  vi., 
489 ;  withdraws  to  a  monastery, 
492. 

Joseph,  Paulician  leader,  vi.,  117  note. 

Joseph  the  Carizmian,  opposes  Malek 
Shah,  vi.,  252. 

Joseph,  the  patriarch,  accompanies  John 
PalfBologus  to  Italy,  vii.,  109  ;  death, 
115. 

Josephs,  of  Amida,  Nestorian  sect,  v., 
160. 

Josephus,  i.,  79  note;  ii.,  4  note;  on 
Christ,  92  note. 

Josephus,  the  false,  ii.,  79  note. 

Joshua  Stylites,  iv.,  271  note ,  275  note. 

Joubert,  P&re,  vii.,  236  note. 

Jovian,  ii.,  533  note ;  made  emperor, 
545  sq. ;  campaign  in  Persia,  547 
eqq. ;  reign,  iii.,  1-6 ;  universal 
toleration  proclaimed  by,  8;  death, 
6  sq. 

Jovian*,  guards  of  Diocletian,  i.,  409; 
of  Julian,  ii.,  538 ;  in  Britain,  iii., 
47. 

Jovinian,  iii.,  263  note. 

Jovinus,  general  of  Julian,  ii.,  434; 
besieges  Aquileia,  439,  447  ;  defeats 
the  Alamanni,  iii.,  85  sq. ;  consul, 
86. 

Jovinus,  tyrant,  declared  emperor  at 
Mentz,  iii.,  362  ;  death,  868. 

Jovius,  quaestor  of  Julian,  ii.,  434. 

Jovius,  Praetorian  prefect  under  Hono- 
rins,  made  emperor  by  the  eunuchs, 

iii. ,  332  ;  his  treaty  with  Alario,  338 ; 
deserts  Honorius,  837. 

Jovius,  sent  by  Theodosius  to  close 
pagan  temples,  iii.,  206. 

Jovius,  title  of  Diocletian,  i.,  880. 

Jubilee,  or  Holy  Year,  institution  of,  vii. 
255 ;  description  of  first,  256  and 
note ;  second,  257. 

Judas  the  Gaulonite,  ii.,  94  and  note. 

Jude,  St.,  grandsons  of,  ii.,  96  and  note. 

Judex ,  Visigothic  title,  iii.,  61  and  note. 

Judgments  of  God,  among  the  Franks, 

iv. ,  135  sq.  and  notes. 

Judicial  combats,  iv.,  137  sq. ;  estab¬ 
lished  by  Gundobald,  187  note;  in 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  vi.,  331  sq.  ; 
prohibited  by  Michael  VIII.,  483; 
in  France  and  England,  ib.  and 
notes. 

Judicial  procedure,  iv.,  587  sq. 

JfijI,  see  Toushi, 
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Julia  Domna,  i.,  128,  189,  145;  death, 
164. 

Julia  Masa,  L,  154. 

Julian,  anteoessor  of  Constantinople,  vi., 
107  note . 

Julian,  Cardinal,  at  Counoil  of  Florence, 
vii.,  114;  legate,  148;  aooount  of, 
153  ;  death  of,  at  Varna,  154. 

Julian,  Count,  general  of  the  Goths,  in 
Africa,  v.,  502 ;  invites  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  into  Spain,  503 ;  castle 
and  town  of,  505  and  note ;  advises 
the  Saracens,  507  ;  entertains  Musa, 
509 ;  death,  514. 

Julian,  Emperor,  his  C<2*ars,i.,  78  note, 
92  note ,  106  note ,  807  note ,  362  note , 
864  note ,  381  note ;  spared  by  Gon- 
stantius,  ii.,  262 ;  education,  ib.  sq. 
note ;  sent  to  Milan,  269  ;  to  Athens, 
270 ;  recalled,  271 ;  made  Cesar, 
273 ;  in  Gaul,  291  sqq. ;  defeats 
the  Allemanni,  295  sq. ;  subdues 
the  Franks,  297  ;  crosses  the  Rhine 
three  times,  299  sq. ;  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  of,  802  sq. ;  winters  at  Paris, 
305;  Gallic  legions  ordered  to  the 
East,  421  sq.  ;  proclaimed  emperor, 
425  sqq. ;  dreams  of,  427  and  note  ; 
embassy  to  Constantins,  427 ;  crosses 
the  Rhine,  428;  preparations  for 
war,  432 ;  marches  into  Illyrioum, 
483  sqq. ;  enters  Sirmium,  486 ; 
epistles  of,  437  and  note;  besieges 
Aquileia,  439 ;  enters  Constantinople, 
440 ;  civil  government  of,  441  sqq. ; 
date  of  his  birth,  ib.  note;  works 
of,  443 ;  reforms  the  palace,  445 ; 
and  the  chamber  of  justice,  446 ; 
clemency  of,  449 ;  protects  the 
Grecian  cities,  452 ;  as  an  orator 
and  judge,  453  sq. ;  character  of, 
454  ;  paganism  of,  456  sqq. ;  educa¬ 
tion,  457  sq. ;  fanaticism  of,  465 ; 
universal  toleration  of,  469;  writes 
against  the  Christians,  ib.  and  note ; 
restores  paganism,  470 ;  edict  against 
the  Christians,  487  and  note ;  con¬ 
demns  the  Christians  to  restore  the 
pagan  temples,  489 ;  Misopogon , 
511  and  notes ;  march  of,  to  the 
Euphrates,  514  sqq. ;  Persian  cam¬ 
paign,  524  sqq. ;  invasion  of  Assyria, 
523  ;  takes  Perisabor,  524,  and  Mao- 
gamaleha,  525 ;  crosses  the  Tigris, 
531 ;  refuses  to  treat  with  Sapor, 
585  ;  bums  his  fleet,  536  ;  retreat  of, 
589  ;  death,  542  ;  funeral,  557  ;  ao¬ 
oount  of  Damascus,  v.,  446  note. 

Julian,  first  of  the  notaries,  in  the  Gothio 
camp,  ill.,  837. 


Julian  of  Halicarnassus,  v.,  149  note, 
converted  the  Armenians,  168  sad 
note. 

Julian,  Salvius,  Roman  lawyer,  iv.,  479, 
490. 

Julian,  tutelar  saint  of  Auvergne,  mat 
tuary  of,  iv.,  15;  aooount  of,  bj 
Gregory  of  Tours,  ib.  note;  sepal 
ohre  of,  at  Brioude,  146. 

Julian,  tyrant,  i.,  891  and  note . 

Julianus,  Claudius,  oonsul,  i.,  201  nek. 

Julianus,  Didius,  purchases  the  ampin, 
i.,  116  ;  reign,  117  sqq. ;  distrwiot 
123  and  note ,  124 ;  death,  195. 

Julianus,  M.  Aurelius,  tyrant  of  Fu 
nonia,  i.,  375  note. 

Julin,  city  of,  vi.,  158. 

Julius  Afrioanus,  ii.,  71 ;  iv.,  286  note. 

Julius  Cflesar,  i.,  407  note. 

Julius  II.  (Pope),  vii.,  308  ;  munifimoo' 
of,  337. 

Julius,  master-general,  massacre  of  & 
Goths  in  Asia  by,  iiL,  128. 

Julius  Solon,  i.,  98  note. 

Jumelpur,  diamond  mine  at,  i.,  60  ** 

Junghans,  History  of  Childerio  and  Cbk 
dovech,  iv.,  109  note. 

Jupiter  Urius,  temple  of,  ii.,  152. 

Jurisconsults,  ii.,  185  note ;  iv.,  485. 

Jurisprudence,  Roman,  iv.,  470  iff. 
abuses  of  civil,  541  sq. 

Jurjan,  territory  of,  subdued  by  tb 
Saracens,  v.,  440  note. 

Jus  Latinum ,  i.,  40  and  note  ;  relation*, 
852  note ;  Italioum ,  ii.,  168  sd 
note ;  Papirianum ,  iv.,  472  note. 

Justin,  general  of  Justinian,  iv.,  493 
note. 

Justin  L,  elevation  of,  iv.,  220 ;  erovu 
his  nephew  Justinian,  228 ;  dbalh 
ib. 

Justin  II.,  nephew  of  Justinian,  receh* 
Turkish  embassy,  iv.,  879  not/., 
elevation  of,  to  the  empire,  v„  3 
consulship  of,  ib. ;  receives  embetf? 
of  the  Avars,  8  sq. ;  abandons  tbr 
Gepideo,  8;  weakness  of,  15  if  . 
associates  Tiberius,  17 ;  speech  U. 
ib.  and  note ;  reign,  2-18 ;  death 
18 ;  war  with  Persia,  43. 

Justin  Martyr,  ii.,  11 ;  dialogue  of.  1* 
note ,  26 ;  on  spread  of  Christian^ 
68 ;  studied  Greek  philosophy,  7} 
on  the  Ebionites,  359  and  note. 

Justina,  Aviana,  wife  of  Valentinian  U 
iiL,  70  and  note  ;  Arianlsm  of.  165 
summons  Ambrose  to  the  Goose* 
ib. ;  causes  an  edict  in  fiaw 
of  the  Arians,  167 ;  flight  to  AquSe* 
170 ;  death,  187. 
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Justinian  L  (Emperor),  on  the  miracle  of 
Tinasa,  iv.,  98;  ratifies  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  French  monarchy, 
128;  birth  and  education,  219  and 
note ;  names  of,  ib.  note ;  becomes 
emperor,  221 ;  marries  Theodora, 
228  sq. ;  favours  the  blue  faction, 
235  ;  celebrates  the  ides  of  January, 
237 ;  Nika  riot  and  distress  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  239 ;  state  of  the  revenue 
under,  250 ;  avarice  of,  251 ;  remit¬ 
tances  and  taxes  under,  252  sqq. ; 
ooinage  of,  254  and  note;  venality 
at  the  court  of,  id. ;  ministers  of, 
256 ;  edifices  of  and  architects,  258 
sqq. ;  restores  St.  Sophia,  261 ; 
builds  ohorches  and  palaces  through¬ 
out  the  empire,  264  sqq . ;  his  forti¬ 
fications  in  Europe  and  Asia,  266 
sqq. ;  suppresses  the  schools  of 
Athens,  279,  and  consulship  of 
Borne,  285 ;  resolves  to  invade  Airioa, 
288 ;  peace  with  Persia,  289  ;  fleet 
of,  296  and  note ;  invades  Afrioa, 
299  sq. ;  his  generals  in  Italy,  829 
sqq.;  makes  peace  with  Vitiges,  853 ; 
weakness  of  his  empire,  364  sqq. ; 
alliance  with  the  Avars,  378  sq. ; 
Lasio  war,  407  sqq. ;  negotiations 
with  Nushirvan,  409  sqq. ;  his  juris¬ 
prudence  in  the  West,  453;  death 
and  character  of,  459  sqq. ;  statue 
of,  461 ;  Code,  Pandects,  and  In¬ 
stitutes  of,  470  and  note ,  493  sqq. ; 
legal  inconsistency  of,  499  sq. ;  law 
of,  on  inheritance,  521  and  note; 
general  critioism  on  legislation  of, 
541 ;  death  of,  v.,  1 ;  Persian  war 
of,  45 ;  theological  character  and 
government  of,  141  sqq. ;  persecutes 
heretics  and  pagans,  143,  and  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  144 ;  his  orthodoxy, 
145  sqq. ;  heresy  of,  148 ;  equestrian 
statue  of,  at  Constantinople,  vii.,  140 
and  note. 

Justinian  II.,  Emperor,  v.,  191 ;  mutila¬ 
tion  and  exile  of,  192 ;  takes  refuge 
with  the  OhozarB,  ib. ;  allies  himself 
with  the  Bulgarians,  193 ;  besieges 
Constantinople,  ib. ;  restoration  and 
death,  ib.  sqq. ;  his  treatment  of 
Ravenna,  195  note;  persecutes  the 
Paulicians,  vi.,  122 ;  his  treatment 
of  Leontius  and  Aspimar,  250  note. 

Justinian,  general  of  Honorius,  iii.,  288. 

Justinian,  Roman  advocate,  iii.,  294. 

Justinian,  son  of  Qermanus,  commands 
the  Eastern  army,  v.,  18  sq. 

Justlniana  Prima,  see  Tauresium. 

Justiniana  Secunda,  see  Ulpiana. 


Justiniani  Vita  of  Theophilus,  iv.,  219 
note. 

Justiniani,  John,  see  Giustiniani. 

Justus,  the  apostate  Paulioian,  vi.,  122. 

Jutes,  in  Kent,  iv.,  157. 

Juthungi,  i.,  817  sqq.  notes. 

Juvenal,  i.,  35  note ,  134  note ;  his  satires 
read  by  the  Romans,  iii.,  817 ;  on 
the  hardships  of  the  poor  in  Rome, 
824  and  note. 

Juventius,  prefect,  iii.,  31. 

Kxbabs,  a  Khazar  people,  vi.,  153  note. 

Kahina,  see  Oahina. 

Kaifong,  residence  of  the  Chinese  em¬ 
peror,  vii.,  12. 

Kainoka,  Jewish  tribe  of  the,  v.,  388  and 
note. 

Kairawan,  see  Oairoan. 

Kakwayhids,  dynasty  of  the,  vi.,  57  note. 

Ka\ankataci,  Moses,  Armenian  writer, 

v. ,  89  note. 

Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  iv.,  889  note. 

Kalligas,  on  Council  of  Florence,  vii.,  119 
note. 

Kamhi,  Emperor,  iii.,  80  note. 

Kamil  (Mohammad),  Sultan,  vi.,  372  and 
note. 

Kamtohatka,  iv.,  376. 

Kandahar,  taken  by  the  Moslems,  v.,  440 
note. 

Kaoti,  Emperor  of  China,  iii.,  87  and 
note. 

Karaoorum,  residence  of  the  successors 
of  Zingis,  iii.,  462  note . 

Kara-Khitay,  tribe  of  Turks,  vii.,  7  note ; 
kingdom  of,  oonquered  by  Zingis,  9 
note. 

KarasI,  ancient  Mysia,  oonquered  by 
Orohan,  vii.,  27  note. 

Kars,  ceded  to  the  empire,  vi.,  246  note. 

Kashgar,  Chinese  garrison  at,  i.,  397 
note ;  khans  of,  invade  Transoxiana, 
vii.,  46 ;  people  of,  called  Uzbegs, 
i5.  note ;  kingdom  of,  subdued  by 
Timour,  50. 

Kasimpasha,  Bay  of,  vii.,  192  note. 

Kastamunlya,  principality  of,  oonquered 
by  the  Turks,  vii.,  28  note. 

Kastoria,  fortified  by  Stephen  Dushan, 

vi. ,  523  note. 

Katona,  Stephen,  vi.,  148  note. 

Kazgan,  Emir  of  Transoxiana,  vii.,  46 
note. 

Keating,  Dr.,  History  of  Ireland,  i.,  234 
note. 

Kebla  of  prayer,  v.,  888. 

Kekaumenos,  Strategikon  of,  vi.,  142 
note. 

Kenrio,  conquests  of,  iv.,  160. 
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Karaites,  khans  of  the,  vii.,  2  and  note ; 
account  of,  ib. 

Kerak,  lordship  of,  vi.,  831  note ;  fortress 
of,  858. 

Kerbela,  plain  of,  Hosein  surrounded  in, 
415. 

Kerboga,  Prinoe  of  Mosul,  vi.,  818  sq. ; 
twenty-eight  emirs  of,  819. 

Kerkoporta,  vii.,  201  note . 

Kerman,  see  Kirman. 

Kermiyan  (Western  Phrygia),  vii.,  27  and 
note ;  see  Ghermian. 

Khalil  pasha,  see  Calii 

Khalil,  Sultan,  takes  Aere,  vi.,  880. 

Khan  or  Gagany  iii.,  82  and  note;  title 
of  Shelun,  276  and  note ;  great  Khan 
of  the  Turks,  invades  Persia,  ▼.,  48. 

Khazars,  see  Chozars. 

Khedar  (Khidr)  Khan,  vi.,  255  and  note. 

Khitans,  revolt  of,  on  Chinese  frontier, 
vii.,  8. 

Khondemir,  abridges  History  of  Mir- 
ohond,  v.,  518  note . 

Khoten,  Chinese  garrison,  v.,  488. 

Khubilay,  see  Oublai. 

Khurasan,  conquest  of,  by  Ahnaf  ibn 
Kais,  v.,  486  note;  Magians  in, 
518  ;  conquered  by  Mongols,  vii.,  10. 

Khuzisian,  conquest  of,  by  the  Moslems 
of  Kufa,  v.,  435  note . 

Kienlong,  poet,  iii.,  80  note . 

Kiev,  see  Kiow. 

Kilidje  (Kilij),  Arslan  II.,  his  dealings 
with  the  crusaders,  vi.,  844  note . 

Kilidje  (Kilij),  Arslan,  Sultan  of  Bourn, 
see  Soliman,  son  of  Cutuhnish. 

Kin,  dynasty  in  China,  vii.,  7  note. 

Kinnisrin,  see  ChalciB. 

Kinnoge,  city  of,  Mahmdd  at,  vi.,  286 
and  note. 

Kiotahia,  Timour  plants  his  standard  at, 
vii.,  62. 

Kiow  (Kiev),  Andronious  at,  v.,  250; 
Oleg  at,  vi.,  155  note;  oapital  of 
Russia,  157  and  note;  Church  of 
St.  Sophia  at,  172  and  note ;  crypt 
monastery  at,  178  note;  destroyed 
by  the  Tartars,  vii.,  16. 

Kipzak,  Plain  of,  Batu  defeats  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  in  the,  vii.,  16  and  note ;  con¬ 
quered  by  Timour,  50 ;  Western 
Kipzak,  oonquered  by  Batu,  ib. 
note. 

Kirghiz  Kazaks,  Siberian  tribe,  vii.,  50 
note. 

Kirman,  in  Persia,  oonquered  by  the 
Arabs,  v.,  485  note ;  survival  of  the 
religion  of  the  Magi  in,  519  and 
note ;  Seljukian  dynasty  of,  vi.,  257 
and  note. 


Kislar  Aga,  protects  the  Athenians,  vi. 
507. 

Kiuperli,  grand  vizier,  vii.,  83  note. 

Klokotnitza,  battle  of,  vi.,  462  note. 

Knee ,  title  of  Bulgarian  rulers,  vi.,  141 
note. 

Knight,  Dr.,  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  viu 
135  note. 

Knighthood,  vi.,  298  sqq. 

Knolles,  historian,  his  History  of  tLs 
Turks,  vii.,  25  note. 

Koba,  town  near  Medina,  Mahomet  sv 

v. ,  881. 

Kobad,  grandson  of  the  Persian  king, 
commands  the  Persians 
Totila,  iv.f  441 ;  origin,  ib.  note. 

Koraidha,  Jewish  tribe  of,  v.,  888  note. 
889. 

Koran,  the,  i.,  80;  chapter  of,  called 
the  Elephant,  v.,  356  note;  chap 
ten  of,  called  Suras,  858  note, 
origin  of,  365 ;  editions  of,  ib.  sq 
and  note  ;  versions  of  the,  874  note ; 
tenets  of  predestination  in,  384. 

Koreishites,  Arabian  tribe  of,  v.,  33$ 
sceptre  transferred  to,  843  ;  acquire 
custody  of  the  Caaba,  950  ;  Maho¬ 
met  sprung  from  the,  856  ;  deliver 
Mecca  from  the  Abyssinian*,  S56; 
persecute  Mahomet,  877  sqq.  ;  in 
terdict  of,  878 ;  defeated  by  Mahc 
met  at  Bedr,  385 ;  defeat  Ms ham& 
at  Ohud,  887. 

Kosho-Tsaidam,  Lake,  Turkish  inscrip¬ 
tion  found  near,  v.y  441  note. 

Kosovo-polje,  battle  of,  between  the  Slat* 
and  Ottomans,  vii.,  34  note. 

Kudatker  Bilik ,  or  Art  of  Gowermnecl 

vi. ,  256  note. 

Kul  (Turk),  inscription  to,  v.,  441  vaofe. 

Konoviza,  battle  of,  vii.,  149. 

Knrikan,  Turkish  clan,  vii.,  46  note. 

Kusdar,  oonquered  by  Suboktig?ii,  vL 
234  note.  See  Cosdar. 

Kuseila,  Berber  ohief,  v.,  497  note. 

Kussai,  see  Cosa. 

Kiistendil,  iv.,  267  note. 

Kutaieh,  see  Cotyvum. 

Kutritzakes,  one  of  the  volunteers  d 
Alexius  Strategopouhxs,  vi.,  440 
note. 

Kuyuk,  vii.,  11. 

Labarum ,  or  standard  of  the  Cron,  u . 
318  sqq.  and  notes ;  name  of  Chns 
erased  from,  by  Julian,  477 ;  dis¬ 
played  by  Jovian,  iii.,  2. 

Labat,  P£re,  his  description  of  Unra 
near  Rome,  vii.,  247  note ;  on  its 
curse  of  Anagni,  268  note 
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Labeo,  Antistius,  iv.,  486,  489  and  note, 
490. 

Labeo,  Q.,  Commentaries  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  iv.,  638  note. 

Laoonians,  Free,  vi.,  74  sq. 

La  Croze,  v.,  121  note. 

Laotantins,  i.,  878  note,  416  note;  ii., 
26  and  note ;  his  Institutes,  806  and 
notes  ;  iv.,  600  note ;  his  Christian¬ 
ity,  ii.,  826  note ;  on  images,  v.,  262 
note. 

Laotarins,  Mount,  iv.,  446  and  note. 

Ladialaos,  King  of  Naples,  vii.,  297,  800. 

Ladislans,  King  of  Poland  and  Hungary, 
vii.,  149  and  note ;  marches  against 
the  Turks,  ib. ;  concludes  peaoe  of 
Szegedin,  149 ;  death  of,  at  Varna, 
162. 

Lata,  daughter  of  Proba,  iii.,  846. 

Lata,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Gratian, 
generosity  of,  to  the  poor  in  Borne, 

111.,  826  and  note. 

Lati,  Gallic  tribe,  iii.,  487  and  note. 

Latus,  Maecius,  i.,  135  note. 

Latus,  Pratorian  prefect  of  Commodus, 

1.,  105  aq .,  116. 

Lagodius,  opposes  the  usurper  Constan¬ 
tine,  iii.,  288  and  note. 

Lahore,  city  of,  taken  by  Sultan  of 
Gazna,  vi.,  285. 

Laity,  order  of,  ii.,  884. 

Lambesa,  ruins  of,  iv.,  818. 

Lammens,  on  Omaris  journey  to  Syria, 
v.,  464  note. 

Lampadius,  Roman  senator,  iii.,  292  and 
note. 

Tamos  (river),  vi.,  48  note. 

Loneearii ,  iii.,  117. 

Lanoisi,  Roman  physician,  on  population 
of  Rome,  vii.,  826  note. 

Land  question  in  tenth  oentuiy,  v.,  228 
note ,  229  note. 

Land-tax,  under  Constantine,  ii.,  206  and 
note . 

Lanfrano,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
corrects  text  of  the  Bible,  iv.,  96 
note. 

Langlto,  M.,  his  Life  of  Timour,  vii.,  44 
note. 

Langres,  battle  of,  i.,  890;  bishops  of, 
iv.,  120  note . 

Languantan,  Moorish  tribe,  iv.,  419  note. 

Languedoc,  see  Septi mania. 

Laodioes,  in  Asia  Minor,  i.,  64 ;  council 
of,  ii.,  26  note ;  Frederic  Barbarossa 
at,  vi.,  841. 

Laodioea  in  Syria,  Antioch  subject  to, 

111.,  179  and  note ;  Saracens  at,  v., 
466  and  note,  466  note;  taken  by 
the  Saracens,  469 ;  by  Sultan  Soli- 


* 

man,  vi.,  261 ;  lost  by  the  Franks, 
879. 

Laplanders,  vi.,  145  sq. 

Lardner,  Dr.,  Credibility,  eto.,  iii.,  161 
note. 

Larissa,  oaptured  by  the  Bulgarians,  vi., 
142  note ;  besieged  by  Bohemond, 
211. 

Lasoaris,  Constantine,  Greek  grammar 
of,  vii.,  186  note. 

Lascaris,  James,  Greek  grammarian, 
vii.,  180  aq.  and  note  ;  founds  Greek 
colleges  of  Rome  and  Paris,  ib. 
note;  brings  Mss.  from  the  East 
for  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  184. 

Lasoaris,  John,  grandson  of  Vataoes,  see 
John. 

Lasoaris,  Theodore  I.,  see  Theodore. 

Lasoaris,  Theodore  II.,  see  Theodore. 

Latif  undia,  v.,  223  note. 

Latimer,  vii.,  185  note. 

Latin  Christians,  indifference  of,  ii., 
374 ;  influenced  by  Valens  and 
Ursaoius,  875  and  note ;  Church  of, 
distracted  by  schism,  vii.,  97. 

Latin  language  in  the  Roman  provinces, 

i.,  41  and  note ;  official  use  of,  48 ; 
oblivion  of  the,  vi.,  105  sq. 

Latins,  name  of  the  Franks,  vi.,  102. 

Latiutn ,  right  of,  i.,  40  and  note. 

Latronian,  the  poet,  execution  of,  iii., 
161. 

Laugier,  Abbd,  History  of  Venioe,  vi., 
898  note. 

Laura ,  of  Eastern  monasteries,  iv.,  64 
note,  78. 

Laure  de  Noves,  vii.,  266  and  note ,  267 
and  note. 

Laurenoe,  competitor  for  bishopric  of 
Borne,  iv.,  208. 

Laurence,  deaoon,  ii.,  52  note. 

Lavardin,  Marquis  de,  vii.,  810  note. 

Law,  study  of,  ii.,  188  sqq. ;  Roman  or 
civil  law,  iv.,  470  sqq. ;  Twelve 
Tables  of,  479  sqq. ;  of  the  people, 
476  sqq. ;  of  the  Senate,  478  ;  edicts 
of  the  emperors,  480  sqq. ;  royal 
law,  481  and  note ;  forms  of,  483 
sq. ;  three  periods  of  civil  law,  484 
sqq. ;  legal  sects  in  Rome,  489  sqq. ; 
reform  of  Roman  law  by  Justinian, 
491;  loss  of  ancient  Roman  law, 
497  sq. ;  statutes  of  Draco,  629 ; 
criminal  laws,  i&.  sqq. ;  abolition 
of  penal  laws,  681. 

Laws  : — 

Aquilian,  iv.,  528  and  note. 

Caninian,  i.,  846  note. 

Cornelian,  iv.,  478,  506  note,  683. 

Julian,  iv.,  478,  588,  684  note. 
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Laws — continued — 

Of  Citations,  iv.,  491. 

Pompeian,  iv.,  478,  506  note,  583. 

Poroian,  iv.,  531. 

Scatinian,  iv.,  585  and  note. 

See  Lex  de  imperio  Vespasiani  (=  Lex 
regia). 

Valerian,  iv.,  531. 

Vooonian,  iv.,  519  and  note,  528. 

Lawyers,  Roman,  series  of,  iv.,  484  sqq. ; 
their  philosophy,  486  sq. ;  authority 
of,  488. 

Laymen,  ii.,  45  note,  49  sq. 

Lazarus,  Krai  of  Servia,  conquered  the 
Ottomans,  vii.,  84  note. 

Lazarus,  the  painter,  persecuted,  v.,  297 
note. 

Lazi,  tribe  of,  iv.,  402  and  note ;  solicit 
friendship  of  Chosroes,  404 ;  renew 
alliance  with  Justinian,  405;  their 
war  with  Persia,  406  sqq. ;  death  of 
the  Lazio  king,  408 ;  serve  as  Jani¬ 
zaries,  vii.,  21 3  note. 

Lazioa,  war  for  the  possession  of,  iv., 
897  and  note,  407 ;  description  of,  see 
Oolohos. 

Leander  and  Hero,  see  Hero. 

Leander,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  converts 
Hermenegild,  iv.,  100 ;  goes  to  By¬ 
zantium,  ib. 

Lebanon,  cedars  of,  built  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  iv.,  265. 

Le  Beau,  on  images,  v.,  295  note. 

Lebedias,  refuses  Hungarian  sceptre,  vi., 
145. 

Lechfeld,  battle  of  the,  vi.,  152. 

Leohi  (=  Poles),  mentioned  by  Ginna- 
mus,  vi.,  340  note. 

Ledero,  ecclesiastical  historian,  ii.,  11 
note ,  15  note;  v.,  104  note,  481  note. 

Legacy  duty,  i.,  176;  reduced  by  Ti¬ 
berius,  ib.  note;  by  Macrinus,  179 
note. 

Legaoy  hunters,  i.,  178 ;  iii.,  818. 

Legibus  solutus,  iv.,  480  and  note. 

Legion,  Roman,  description,  i.,  11  sqq. ; 
stipend  increased  by  Domitian,  11 
note ;  revolt  of,  under  Alex.  Severus, 
169  ;  under  Maximin,  197  and  note ; 
reduction  of,  by  Constantine,  ii., 
189 ;  degeneration  of,  iii.,  196 ; 
Jovian,  Heroulian  and  Augustan, 
247 ;  twentieth,  recalled  from  Britain, 
265. 

Leibnitz,  vi.,  464  note. 

Leman,  Lake,  Alemanni  at,  iv.,  112. 

Lemberg  or  Leopold,  See  of,  vii.,  143  note. 

Lemnos,  Isle  of,  taken  by  the  Venetians, 
vi.,  485  note ;  Demetrius  PalsBolo- 
gus,  lord  of,  vii.,  218. 


Lenfant,  M.,  historian  of  the  cogbca 
vii.,  105  note,  801  note . 

Lentienses,  tribe  of,  iii.,  111. 

Leo  Africanus,  geography  of,  4£ 
note;  on  tribes  of  Barbery,  501 
note. 

Leo,  Allatius,  vi.,  457  note. 

Leo,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  usurpsfe 
of,  v.,  292  note. 

Leo,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  vL,  lft 

Leo,  brother  of  John  Zimisoes,  v.,  297. 

Leo  Diaoonus,  historian,  vi.,  64  mots. 

Leo  Gabalas,  takes  Island  of  Rhodes,  vi, 
450  note. 

Leo,  general  of  Eutropius,  opposes  Trfe 
gild,  iii.,  888. 

Leo  L,  of  Thrace,  Emperor,  iv.,  82 ;  c? 
poses  Aspar,  82;  elects  Anthemia 
Emperor  of  the  West,  ib. ;  mb 
naval  armament  against  the  7ir 
dais,  37  sq. ;  cost  of  armament,  & 
and  note ;  connives  at  the  elaetki 
of  Olybrius,  48  and  note ;  mods! 
Aspar,  184. 

Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian  (Emperor),  Ill 
origin  and  birthplace  of,  197 
valour  of,  ib. ;  abolishes  images,  21 
sqq. ;  quarrels  with  Pope  Gregory 
278  ;  revolt  of  Italy  from,  ib.  K 
defends  Constantinople  against » 
Saracens,  vi.,  7  sqq. 

Leo  TV.  (Emperor),  v.,  200;  relipse 
opinions  of,  295. 

Leo  V.,  the  Armenian  (Emperor),  p 
phecy  concerning,  v.,  206 ;  reign,  24 
death,  208 ;  opposes  image  wonhf 
297 ;  persecutes  the  PauBciant,  vi 
128;  defeats  the  Bulgarian  * 
Mesembria,  140  and  note. 

Leo  VI.,  the  philosopher  (Emperor),* 
lationahip  to  Michael  IIL,  v..  Sit 
note,  219  sqq.;  marriages, 
and  note ;  Tactics  of,  vi.,  66  and  w* 
98 ;  absolutism  of,  94  sq. ;  dated!* 
death,  105  note ;  encouraged  hot* 
ing,  110  sq. 

Leo  L,  the  Great  (Bishop  of  Boms),  s* 
bassy  to  Attila,  iii.,  499  ;  chan** 
ib.  note;  mediates  with  Qtsmro 
iv.,  5  and  note ;  calls  Consol  d 
Chaloedon,  v.,  181 ;  his  epistle,  & 
approved  by  the  oounoil,  184. 

Leo  IH.  (Pope),  election  of,  v.,  301 
assaulted  and  imprisoned,  301 
crowns  Charlemagne  in  St.  Pet*4 
802 ;  on  the  fllioque  question, 
882  and  note. 

Leo  IV.  (Pope),  election  of,  vi.,  0 
victory  and  reign  of,  ib.  sqq. ;  kasb 
Leonine  city  in  Borne,  46. 
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Leo  IX.  (Pope),  his  league  with  the  two 
empires,  vi.,  188 ;  Life  of,  ib.  note ; 
expedition  of,  against  the  Normans, 
189  ;  detained  by  them  at  Beneven- 
tnm,  191  note;  death,  ib. ;  extant 
ooin  of,  vii.,  221  note. 

Leo  X.  (Pope),  vii.,  808;  munificence 
of,  887. 

Leo  of  Tripolis,  attacks  Thessalonioa, 

v. ,  220  note. 

Leo  Pilatus,  first  professor  of  Greek  at 
Florence,  vii.,  126  sq . ;  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Homer,  126  note. 

Leo  Sguros,  of  Nauplia,  vi.,  436  note. 

Leo,  slave  of  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  iv., 
146  sq. 

Leo,  son  of  Bardas  Phooas,  v.,  224  note. 

Leo  the  Jew,  founds  family  of  the  Pier- 
leoni,  vii.,  259  sq. 

Leo  Tomikios,  revolt  of,  v.,  284  note. 

Leonard  Aretin,  see  Aretinus. 

Leonardos  Ohiensis,  on  siege  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  vii.,  170  note ;  on  oannon 
of  Mahomet,  177  note,  180  note ;  on 
Giustiniani,  vii.,  200  note. 

Leonas,  the  qusstor,  ii..  431. 

Leontia,  wife  of  Phocas,  v.,  68. 

Leontini,  taken  by  the  Saraoens,  vi.,  41 
note. 

Leontius,  Athenian  sophist,  father  of 
Eudooia,  iii.,  409. 

Leontius,  Bishop  of  Neapolis  in  Cyprus, 
Life  of  John  the  Almsgiver,  v.,  171 
note. 

Leontius,  Roman  general,  made  gover¬ 
nor  of  Greeoe  by  Justinian  H.,  v., 
191 ;  assumes  the  purple,  192 ; 
death,  193. 

Leopards,  in  possession  of  Bajaxet  Sul¬ 
tan,  vii.,  40  note. 

Leopolis,  foundation  of,  vi.,  45  and 
note. 

Leovigild,  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  re¬ 
ligious  toleration  of,  iv.,  99. 

Lepauue,  on  the  reign  of  Probus,  i.,  858 
note. 

Leptis,  city  of,  iii.,  49  sq. ;  surrenders 
to  Belisarius,  iv.,  300 ;  duke  of,  810  ; 
massacre  of  Moorish  deputies  at,  419. 

Lesbos,  island  of,  taken  by  John  Yataoes, 

vi. ,  450  and  note;  recovered  by 
John  Cantacuzene,  518  ;  reduced  by 
Turks,  vii.,  203  note. 

Lethe,  castles  on  the  Bosphorus,  ii.,  152 
note. 

Leti,  Gregorio,  his  Life  of  Sixtus  V., 

vii. ,  810  note. 

Leucadia,  Bishop  of,  vi.,  74. 

Leuoothoe,  or  St  Cyprian,  fair  at  iv., 
206  note. 


Leuderis,  Gothic  commander  in  Rome, 
iv.,  382. 

Leunclavius  on  the  Turks,  vii.,  25  note , 
67 ;  his  edition  of  Chaloondyles,  98 
note. 

Leutetia,  ancient  name  of  Paris,  see 
Lutetia. 

Lewis ,  derivation  of  the  name,  iv.,  108 
note. 

Lewis  I.,  the  Pious  (Emperor),  duel  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle  before,  iv.,  187  note ; 
laws  on  falconry,  v.,  28  note ; 
donation  of,  292  note;  associated 
in  the  empire,  811 ;  reoeives  embassy 
from  Theophilus,  vi.,  48  ;  his  dona¬ 
tion  to  Hildegarde,  vii.,  230  note. 

Lewis  II.,  son  of  Lewis  the  Pious, 
association  of,  v.,  811;  reigned  in 
Italy,  312  ;  called  “  rex,”  815 ;  letter 
of,  to  Basil  I.,  vi.,  176  note ;  death, 
176. 

Lewis  VII.,  see  Louis  VII. 

Lewis  IX.,  see  Louis  IX. 

Lewis  of  Bavaria  (Emperor),  excommuni¬ 
cation  of,  v.,  328  ;  Senator  of  Rome, 
vii.,  242 ;  interferes  in  papal  elec¬ 
tion,  251  and  note ;  coronation  of,  262. 

Lewis  of  Hungary,  appeals  to  Riensi, 
vii.,  278. 

Lewis  the  Child,  vi.,  148. 

Lex ,  see  Laws. 

Lex  de  Imperio  Vespasiani  ( Lex  Regia), 

1.,  73  note  ;  iv.,  481  note ;  discovery 
of,  vii.,  271  and  note. 

Libanius  the  Sophist,  aooount  of  Julian, 

11.,  271  note ,  430  note ;  on  Julian  as 
an  orator,  453  ;  on  his  religion,  467 ; 
on  the  restoration  of  paganism,  472 ; 
aooount  of,  and  literary  character 
of,  513  sq.  and  notes  ;  remarks  on 
Jovian’s  treaty,  550  and  note ,  558 
note ;  funeral  oration  on  Valeria, 

111.,  118  sq. ;  praises  the  moderation 
of  Theodosius,  217. 

Libanus,  iv.,  464  and  note ;  topography 
of,  v.,  458  and  note;  colony  of, 
vii.,  14. 

Libel,  law  of,  iv.,  580. 

Libellatiei ,  ii.,  114  note ,  120  note. 

Libelli ,  ii.,  120  note. 

Liber  Censuum ,  Vatican  Ms.,  vi.,  194 
note  ;  vii.,  224  note. 

Liber  Pontiflcalis ,  iv.,  481  note;  con¬ 
tinuation  of,  vi.,  271  note. 

Liberiana  Basilica ,  iii.,  82  note . 

Liberius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  banishment 
of,  ii.,  895  sq. ;  retracts,  896 ;  ex¬ 
pulsion  and  recall,  405  sq. 

Liberius,  offioer  of  Justinian,  iv.,  488. 

Liberius,  Prstorian  prefect,  iv.,  402. 
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Libertines,  or  freedmen,  i.f  44 ;  i v.,  602. 

Libraries  of  Constantinople  destroyed, 
vii.,  206. 

Libri  Carotin* ,  v.,  298  note. 

Libomian  galleys,  i.,  19;  mentioned  by 
Zosimus,  iii.,  898  note. 

LioiniuB,  olaimed  relationship  with 
Philip,  i.,  207  note;  benefactor  of 
Tiridates,  895;  birth,  ib.  note; 
raised  to  the  purple,  489 ;  divides 
the  empire,  444,  466 ;  alliance  with 
Constantine,  459 ;  war  with  Maxi- 
min,  ib, ;  oruelty  of,  460;  wars 
with  Constantine,  464  sqq.,  471 ; 
defeated  at  Hadrianople,  472  ;  death, 
475;  persecutes  the  Christians,  ii., 
315  and  note. 

Lioinius  the  Younger,  Cesar,  i.,  467 
and  note;  death  of,  ii.,  222  and 
note. 

Liegnitz,  battle  of,  between  Tartars  and 
Russians,  vii.,  16  and  note. 

Lieutenants,  imperial,  i.,  70. 

Lightning,  i.,  367  and  note. 

Lignitz,  battle  of,  see  Liegnitz. 

Ligorius  Pyrrhus,  topographer,  vii.,  387 
note. 

Ligurians,  i.,  28  and  note. 

Ligurinus,  the  poem,  authorship  of,  vii., 
229  note. 

Lilius,  ambassador  of  Phocas,  v.,  72. 

Lilybeum,  fortress  of,  ceded  to  the 
Vandals,  iv.,  321 ;  claimed  by  Beli- 
sarius,  ib. ;  destroyed  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  vi.,  40  note. 

Limagne,  plain  of,  iv.,  144. 

Limboroh,  ii.,  8  note. 

Limiq  antes,  Sarmatian  slaves,  ii.,  282 ; 
treachery  of,  281 ;  exterminated  by 
Constantins,  ib. 

Linaoer,  vii.,  135  note. 

Linooln,  Roman  colony,  i.,  40  note. 

Lindum,  i.,  40  note. 

Lintax ,  name  for  Leith,  vi.,  286  note. 

Lions,  African,  i.,  102  note. 

Lipari,  Isle  of,  Attains  banished  to,  iii., 
364  ;  volcano  of,  iv.,  218  and  note. 

Liris,  or  Garigliano  (river),  fleet  of  Van¬ 
dals  and  Moors  at,  iv.,  22. 

Lisbon,  Saracens  at,  v.,  514  ;  silk  manu¬ 
facture  at,  vi.,  76. 

Lissa,  city  in  Silesia,  v.,  61. 

Lissus  (Alessio),  assembly  at,  vii.,  158 ; 
death  of  Scanderbeg  at,  160. 

Litarbe,  ii.,  514  note . 

Literature,  in  the  Roman  Empire,  i.,  62 ; 
decline  of,  63 ;  Byzantine,  vL,  65 
sqq.,  110  sqq. 

Lithuania,  conversion  of,  vi.,  172. 

Litioiani  (Gallic  tribe),  iii.,  487  note. 


Litorius,  Count,  relieves  Naibonne,  iii 
476 ;  attacks  Toulouse,  ib. 

Liturgy,  Roman,  of  Gregory  L,  ▼  ,  $' 
and  note. 

Litumum,  country  house  of  the  cite 
Scipio  at,  iv.,  57  and  note. 

Liutprand,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  v.,  Pi 
on  Nicephoros  Phocas,  vL,  69 
embassy  of,  69  and  note,  87  and 
92  note. 

Liutprand,  King  of  the  Lombsri: 
eonveyB  relics  of  St.  Auguetrce  ■ 
Pavia,  iv.,  308  note  ;  v.,  283  t* 
note. 

Livy,  on  constitutional  history  of  Boc* 
iv.,  471  note;  on  library  at  Aio 
andria,  v.,  488  note. 

Lisios  ( \l(tos ),  Greek  form  for  Lier 
man,  vi.,  531  and  note. 

Locri,  or  Santa  Cyriaca,  vii.,  124  not/. 

Locrians,  republic  of,  iv.,  474  and  a* 

Logos,  the  Platonic,  ii.,  856  ;  opinict  - 
Athanasius  on,  366  and  note;  ? 
the  Christians,  358  *q.  ;  of  Arc 
865  and  note  ;  of  the  Gregoriee,  ** 
note ;  represented  by  the  sun,  48 
and  note;  opinion  of  the  Do«* 
on,  v.,  107  ;  of  Apollinaris,  112. 

Logothete,  office  of,  iv.,  424  note.  • 
85  and  note ;  of  the  military 
85  note  ;  of  the  Dromos,  ib. ;  of  - 
flocks,  ib. 

Lollianus  (Laelianus),  tyrant,  i.,  296. 
and  note. 

Loliius,  Urbicus,  wall  of,  i.,  22  note. 

Lombards,  i.,  262 ;  adopt  Nioene  !Ai* 

iv. ,  108  ;  in  Noricum  and  Panccu 
868 ;  origin  of,  ib.  note ;  snto 
the  GepidsB,  869;  destroy  tfe 
kingdom  under  Alboin,  v.,  6  « 
relinquish  their  lands  to  the  A*v 
9 ;  conquer  Italy,  11  sqq. ;  Kr- 
dom  of  the,  25 ;  description  of.  s 
sqq. ;  dress  and  marriage  of,  29  K 
introduce  the  chase  into  Italy  ' 
and  note ;  government  and  law* 
80  sq. ;  attack  Rome,  282  sq. ;  & 
feat  of,  under  Astolphns,  285. 

Lombardy,  v.,  11 ;  ravaged  by  A«li 
iii.,  495 ;  kingdom  of,  under  AJboi 

v. ,  5  sqq. ;  destroyed  by  Chsr/ 
magne,  807 ;  Greek  province  of,  r. 
177. 

London,  Roman  oolony,  i.,  40 
Allectus  at,  888. 

Longaeus  Rufus,  i.,  99  note. 

Longinus,  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  1 
and  note ;  lover  of  Rosamund.  1 A 

Longinus,  tutor  of  Zenobia,  i.,  63  ^ 
note,  326  ;  death,  382. 
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Lonioerus,  Chronica  Turcica  of,  vii., 
170  note. 

IiOpadimn,  Louis  YU.  at,  vi.,  848 
note. 

Lorca,  surrendered  by  Theodemir  to  the 
Saracens,  v.,  511. 

Loria,  Roger  de,  see  Roger. 

Lothaire,  Duke  of  the  Alamanni,  invades 
Italy,  iv.,  448  sq. ;  death  of,  450  and 
note. 

Lothaire  I.  (Emperor),  constitution  of, 
iv.,  188  note ;  associated  in  the 
empire,  v.,  311 ;  kingdom  of,  812 ; 
vii.,  258  note. 

Lothaire  II.,  marriage  of,  vi.,  92 ;  opposes 
Roger  of  Sicily,  218. 

Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine,  kingdom  of, 
vi.,  289  note. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  vi.,  888  note. 

Louis,  Count  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  vi., 
395. 

Louis  le  Gros,  vi.,  383  note. 

Louis  VII.,  v.,  256 ;  rescued  by  George 
of  Sicily,  vi.,  222  ;  conducts  seoond 
crusade,  337  sqq. ;  his  march  through 
Anatolia,  342  sq.  and  note. 

Louis  IX.,  v.,  480  note ;  refuses  knight¬ 
hood  to  infidels,  vi.,  854  note ; 
crusades  of,  874  sqq. ;  takes  Dami- 
etta,  375  ;  captivity,  ib. ;  ransom  of, 
876  note ;  death  of,  377  ;  generosity 
of,  to  Baldwin,  454  and  note ;  buyB 
holy  relics  from  Baldwin,  456 ;  last 
crusade  of,  496. 

Louis  XIV.,  ii.,  476  note ;  sends  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Rome,  vii.,  810  note. 

Lublin,  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  vii.,  16. 

Lucan,  i.,  126  note;  Pompey  of,  v.,  52 
note . 

Lucania,  i.,  885  ;  forests  of,  iii.,  820  and 
note ;  Totila  in,  iv.,  482  sqq. ;  Beli- 
sarius  in,  484. 

Lucanians,  i.,  23. 

Luoanus,  Joh.  Albinus,  vii.,  217  note. 

Lucar,  Cyril,  Protestant  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  v.,  174  note. 

Lucas  Notaras,  Duke  of  Constantinople, 
see  Notaras. 

Lucas  Tudensis,  Gallician  deacon,  v., 
503  note. 

Luooa,  siege  of,  iv.,  448  sq. ;  monopoly 
of  silk  trade  at,  vi.,  77  ;  three  hun¬ 
dred  towers  at,  vii.,  827. 

Lucerne,  artificial  grass,  i.,  58. 

Lucian,  Count  of  the  East,  put  to  death 
by  Rufinas,  iii.,  284. 

Lucian,  eunuch,  protects  the  Christians, 
ii.,  125. 

Lucian,  martyr,  ill.,  26  note. 


Lucian,  Presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  exhumes 
the  bodies  of  the  saints,  iii.,  222  and 
note. 

Luoian,  satirist,  i.,  62 ;  Philopatris  as¬ 
cribed  to,  366  note ;  on  Christianity 
in  Pontus,  ii.,  62. 

Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  ii.,  891  note ;  exile, 
395  ;  libels  of,  403  note ,  500  note. 

Luoilla,  purchases  the  Bishoprio  of 
Carthage,  ii.,  122  note. 

Luoilla,  sister  of  Commodus,  i.,  95. 

Luoillianus,  Count,  ii.,  243;  general  of 
cavalry  in  IUyricum,  485;  taken 
prisoner,  ib. ;  death,  iii.,  5. 

Lucius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  iii.,  27. 

Lucius  II.  (Pope),  vii.,  227;  applies  to 
Conrad  ILL,  234  note. 

Lucius  III.  (Pope),  vii.,  227  and  note. 

Luorine  Lake,  iii.,  314  and  note. 

LuouUus,  1.,  226  note ;  villa  of,  iv.,  56 ; 
Augustulus  banished  to  castle  of, 
57  ;  other  villas  of,  ib.  note. 

Ludewig,  Life  of  Justinian,  iv.,  460  note, 
470  note. 

Ludi,  Sarmatid ,  i.,  470  note ;  Oothiei , 
ib.  See  Games. 

Ludolph,  Duke  of  Saxony,  v.,  312  note. 

Ludolphus,  ^Ethiopian  History  of,  iv., 
412  note. 

Ludovious  Vives,  iv.,  479  note. 

Lugdunensis,  Gallia,  province,  i.,  22. 

Lugdunum  or  Lyons,  i.,  22. 

Lugo,  camp  of  Musa  at,  v.,  518. 

Luke,  St.,  body  of,  removed  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  iii.,  220. 

Lulon,  fortress  of,  v.,  218  note. 

Luperoal,  situation  of  the,  iv.,  86  note. 

Lupercalia ,  festival  of,  celebrated  under 
Anthemius,  iv.,  35  sq. ;  abolished 
by  Pope  Gela8iu8,  86  and  note. 

Luperoals,  confraternity  of,  iii.,  200. 

Lupidna,  Empress  (Euphemia),  iv.,  229. 

Lupicinus,  general,  ii.,  422  and  note; 
imprisoned,  428 ;  fights  for  Valens, 
iii.,  16 ;  governor  of  Thraoe,  102 ; 
oppresses  the  Goths,  108 ;  defeated 
by  them,  105. 

Lupioinus,  St.,  iv.,  112  note. 

Lupus,  Protospata,  author  of  Chronicles 
of  Bari,  vi.,  188  note. 

Lupus,  St.,  of  Troyes,  iii.,  484 ;  Life  of, 
ib.  note. 

Lusatia,  Wends  of,  iv.,  316  and  note. 

Lusignan  de,  see  Guy  of  Lusignan. 

Lusign&n  of  Cyprus,  his  gifts  to  Bajaset, 
vii.,  39. 

Lusitania,  province  of  Spain,  i.,  20 ;  gold 
of,  174 ;  Alani  in,  iii.,  865. 

Luttral  contribution  [ JustraHs  collatio 
or  chrysargyron ],  ii.,  211. 
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Lutetia,  anoient  name  of  Paris,  ii.,  804 
note . 

Lather,  doetrine  of,  vi.,  181. 

Luxury  of  the  Greek  emperors,  vi.,  79 
sqq. 

Lycandas,  battle  of,  v.,  230  note. 

Lyoaonia,  prtetor  of,  iv.,  272 ;  people  of, 
ib.  note. 

Lyceum ,  of  the  Peripatetics  at  Athens, 
iv.,  280. 

Lyohnidas,  or  Aohrida,  vi.,  137  and  note ; 
flight  of  Alexias  to,  209. 

Lyoia,  province  of,  degraded  by  Ruflnus, 

111. ,  231. 

Lycophron,  iv.,  474  note. 

Lyoopolis,  city  of,  iii.,  190 ;  John  of,  191 
and  note. 

Lycos  (river),  ii.,  158  note;  Theodosios 
falls  into,  iii.,  460. 

Lydda,  crusaders  at,  vi.,  821. 

Lydias,  the  Isaurian  robber,  i.,  858  note. 

Lydus,  John,  iv.,  242  note. 

Lygians,  i.,  855  and  note. 

Lyons,  battle  of,  Severus  defeats  Albinos, 

1.,  129;  taken  by  Aorelian,  825; 
Magnentius  at,  ii.,  257 ;  assembly 
of  bishops  at,  iv.,  119 ;  residence 
of  Gondobald,  ib.  note;  taken  by 
Clovis,  120;  by  the  Saracens,  vi., 
15. 

Lysias,  speech  of,  iv.,  582  note. 

Maibba,  captured  by  Raymond  and 
Bohemond,  vi.,  320  note. 

Mabillon  on  monasticism,  iv.,  71  note. 

Mabbog,  see  Hierapolis. 

Macarius,  commissioner  in  Africa,  ii., 
410  and  note. 

Macarius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  con¬ 
demned  by  the  third  Council  of 
Constantinople,  v.,  151. 

Macedonia,  i.,  25  ;  invaded  by  the  Goths, 
811 ;  given  to  Eastern  Empire,  iii., 
125 ;  ravaged  by  the  Huns,  450 ; 
Macedonia  secundat  iv.,  267  note. 

Macedonia,  maid  of  Antonina,  iv.,  859. 

Macedonians,  sect  of,  iii.,  26  ;  tenets  of 
the,  condemned,  156  and  note. 

Maoedonius  I.,  semi-Arian  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  ii.,  406 ;  enters  the 
cathedral  at  Constantinople,  408 ; 
oppresses  the  Orthodox  party  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  409 ;  and  in 
Paphlagonia,  409. 

Maoedonius  II.,  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
(a.d.  496*511),  exile  of,  v.,  189. 

Maoellum,  oastle  of,  ii.,  262. 

Maoepraota,  town  of,  ii.,  521. 

Maohiavelli,  i.,  241  and  note;  on  the 
popes,  vii.,  808  note. 


Macon,  ii.,  209  and  note. 

Maooraba ,  Greek  name  for  Mecca,  ?  r 

Maopherson,  Dr.  John,  iii.,  43  note. 

Macpherson,  James,  iii.,  43  note. 

Macphersonfs  Ossian,  i.,  141  note. 

Macrianus,  Emperor,  i.,  296. 

Maori  anus,  Protorian  protect  oak 
Valerian,  i.,  290. 

Macrianus,  Prince  of  the  Almanni 
39. 

Macrinius  Dedanus,  i.,  891  note. 

Macrinus  Opilius,  i.,  150 ;  reign,  12 
sqq. ;  death,  155 ;  peaoe  toth  o 
Parthians,  222. 

Macrobius,  ii.,  19  note ;  Saturnalia  4 

111.,  317  note;  his  belief,  in  tbs  sue 
318  note. 

Madayn,  see  Ctesiphon  and  Modern. 

Madras,  Church  of  St.  Thomas  nm, 1 
161  and  note. 

Maecenas,  i.,  37  note. 

Maeoenas,  a  praetorian  senator,  i.,  2W 

Meeonius,  i.,  326. 

Maeotis  (lake),  iii.,  379  note. 

Maesia,  see  Moeeia. 

Maffei,  i.,  38  note ,  371  note ,  451  v 
453  note ;  history  of  Venetia.  t 
496  notes  ;  interview  between  $ 
Leo  and  Attila,  499  note ;  on  to 
in  Italy,  iv.,  453  note ;  on  sap 
theatres,  vii.,  329  note. 

Magdeburg,  sack  of,  iii.,  121  note. 

Magi,  religion  of,  i.,  218  sqq. ;  am 
of,  214 ;  power  of,  218  sq. ; 
of  persecution  of,  219  ;  predict  kr* 
of  Sapor,  ii.,  237 ;  restrained  ■’ 
Constantine,  332  ;  number  of,  Hr 
note;  persecute  the  Christians,^ 
412 ;  persecute  the  churches  •' 
Persarmenia,  v.,  48;  persecots  3 
Persia,  77 ;  fly  to  Arabia,  353 
note ;  astronomy  of  the,  introdv- 
into  China,  438 ;  fall  of,  in  Pas* 
517  sqq. 

Magio,  practised  by  Julianas,  i., 
by  Severus,  189;  by  the  Pen*' 
priests,  219  ;  under  V&lentinian  ^ 
Valens,  iii.,  17  sqq.  and 
anoient  belief  in,  18 ;  persecute  a 
of,  in  Borne  and  Antioch,  19  u 
Boman  law  against,  iv.,  580. 

Maqister  militum,  peditum  et  ogvfo* 

11.,  186  and  note ;  utriusque 

i6.  ;  in  prcBsenti ,  ib. ;  per  orient 
iv.,  298  note ;  in  Armenia ,  ib. 

Magister  officiorum ,  ii.,  194. 

Magistracies,  oivil,  laid  aside  by 
oletian,  i.,  410  and  note. 

Magistrates,  Boman,  i.,  78  and  nok* 

Magna  Mater,  cult  of,  i.,  86  note. 
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Magnaura,  Palaoe  of,  see  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Magnentius,  sainted  emperor  in  Gaul, 
ii.,  247  and  note ,  sqq. ;  campaign 
against  Constantins  II.,  252  sqq. ; 
battle  of  Mnrsa,  258  sq. ;  defeat 
and  death,  257. 

Magnesia,  or  Guzel  Hisaar,  i.,  54  note ; 
Theodore  Lasearis  died  at,  vi.,  480 
and  note ;  Amurath  II.  retires  to, 
vii.,  146  and  note . 

Magnia  Urbica,  t,  868  note . 

Magnus  of  Carrhie,  ii.,  541  note. 

Magnus,  senator,  i.,  187. 

Magyars  or  Hungarians,  iii.,  441  note; 
name  of,  vi.,  148  sq. 

Mahadi  (Mahdi),  oaliph,  son  of  Al- 
Mansur,  wealth  of,  vi.,  25. 

Mahadi  (Mahdi),  last  of  the  Persian 
Imams,  v.,  417. 

Mahadia,  in  Afrioa,  vi,  220. 

Mahmud,  Sultan,  of  Delhi,  defeat  of, 
by  Timour,  vii.,  58. 

Mahmud  IL,  Sultan,  massaorea  the 
Janizaries,  vii.,  34  note. 

Mahmud,  Prinoe  of  Gazna,  v.,  4  note. 

Mahmud,  the  Gaznevide,  vi.,  288  tq.  ; 
assumes  title  of  Sultan,  284;  in. 
HindoBtan,  235  s q. ;  character  of, 
236 ;  death,  289. 

Mahomet  =  Mohammad,  q.v. 

Mahomet  I.  (Ottoman  Sultan),  son  of 
Bajazet,  vii.,  77 ;  obtains  Anatolia, 
45. ;  defeats  Musa,  ib. 

Mahomet  II.,  restores  castleB  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  ii.,  152 ;  his  desoent  from 
the  Comneni,  v.,  247 ;  puts  last 
Duke  of  Athens  to  death,  vi.,  506 ; 
marries  Asiatio  princess,  vii.,  66 
note ;  besieges  Belgrade,  155 ;  char¬ 
acter  of,  166  and  note  eq. ;  reign, 
168  sqq. ;  marriage,  169 ;  hostile  in¬ 
tentions  of,  169  sq. ;  builds  fortress 
on  the  Bosphorus,  172 ;  prepares 
for  the  siege,  174 ;  great  cannon  of, 
177 ;  forces  of,  180  sq. ;  head¬ 
quarters  of,  ib.  note;  besieges  Con¬ 
stantinople,  185  sqq. ;  employs 
mines,  187  ;  punishes  Baltha  Ogli, 
191 ;  transports  his  vessels  ten  miles, 
192 ;  constructs  a  bridge,  198 ;  his 
treatment  of  the  Greeks,  208  sq. ; 
repeoples  Constantinople,  209  sqq. ; 
his  mosque,  210 ;  his  death,  217. 

Mahomet,  the  Prophet,  iii.,  418  note; 
adopts  the  Legend  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  488  note ;  date  of  his  birth, 
43  note;  rejection  of  his  sum¬ 
mons  by  Chosroes,  79  and  note; 
legendary  embassies  of,  v.,  79  note ; 


ancestors  of,  350  and  note ;  birth  and 
education,  855  sqq. ;  appearance  and 
character  of,  357  ;  true  name  of,  357 
note;  journeys  to  Syria,  859;  his 
knowledge  of  writing,  358  note ;  as¬ 
sumes  title  of  Prophet,  860,  861 ; 
creed  of,  862  sqq. ;  composes  the 
Koran,  864;  prophecy  of  the  Paraclete 
applied  to,  ib.  and  note ;  miracles  of, 
867  sq. ;  vision  of,  867  and  note ; 
institutes  a  fast,  370;  preaches  at 
Meoca,  375  sq. ;  Lives  of,  875  note ; 
his  disciples  emigrate  to  Ethiopia, 
878 ;  his  flight,  ib.  sq. ;  Prinoe  of 
Medina,  379 ;  declaration  to  Ansars 
and  Jews  of  Medina,  v.,  380  note ; 
regal  and  sacerdotal  office  of,  881 ; 
military  laws  of,  888 ;  wars  of, 
885  sqq. ;  subdues  the  Jews,  888 ; 
submission  of  Meoca,  390 ;  ten 
yean*  truce  with  the  Koreish, 
ib. ;  submission  of  Arabia,  895 ; 
embassy  of,  to  Heraolius,  ib. ;  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Tabuo,  396  sq. ;  death, 
397  sq. ;  epilepsy  of,  ib.  note ;  tomb , 
897  and  note ;  character,  400  sqq. ; 
private  life  of,  402  sq. ;  wives,  408 ; 
and  children,  405 ;  ohoioe  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor,  407  ;  success  of  his  religion, 
419  sq. ;  Life  of,  in  Modern  Univer¬ 
sal  History,  422  note;  embassy  to 
Mokawkas,  477  and  note. 

Mahometanism,  see  Islam. 

Maillet,  M.,  Consul,  his  description  of 
Egypt,  ▼.»  486  sqq.  note. 

Maimbourg,  History  of  Ioonodasm,  v., 
268  note;  on  Alexius Comnenus,  vi., 
298  note. 

Maimonides,  ii.,  3  note. 

Mainfroy,  King  of  Naples  and  Bicily, 
vi,  281;  proscribed  by  the  Popes, 
495. 

Mainotes  or  Eleuthero-Laconians,  vi., 
74. 

Mainz,  see  Ments. 

Mamma,  port  of  Gaza,  ii.,  508  note. 

Majella,  see  Monte  Majella. 

Majestas ,  crime  of,  i,  89 ;  law  concern¬ 
ing,  under  Aroadius,  iii.,  885  and 
note ;  iv.,  534. 

Majo,  Admiral,  conspires  against  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  of  Sicily,  vi.,  227. 

Majorca  and  neighbouring  seas,  Vandals 
in,  iii.,  424;  submit  to  Justinian, 
iv.,  808. 

Majorian,  Emperor,  origin  of,  iv.,  17 ; 
panegyric  of  Sidonius  on,  16  and 
note;  made  Emperor  by  Bidmer, 
17 ;  epistle  of,  to  the  senate,  45.  sq. ; 
laws  of,  19  and  note,  20;  protects 
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the  edifices  oi  Borne,  21 ;  laws  con¬ 
cerning  marriage,  22 ;  defeats  Theo- 
doric,  28 ;  builds  a  fleet,  24  and 
note;  his  fleet  destroyed  by  Gen- 
serio,  25  ;  abdication  and  death,  26. 

Majorinu8,  African  Bishop,  ii.,  852. 

Makrizi,  vi.,  375  note. 

Malabar,  Nestorian  Christiana  of,  v., 
162  sq . 

Malaga,  reduoed  by  Abdelazis,  y.,  511; 
seat  of  learning  under  the  Arabs, 
yL,  80. 

Malalas,  John,  i.,  364  note;  on  History 
of  Antioch,  iii.,  412  note. 

Malamir,  son  of  Oxnnrtag,  vi.,  140  note. 

Malarioh,  iii.,  5. 

Malasontha,  see  Amalasontha. 

Mala  terra,  see  Galfridus. 

Malatesta,  Italian  family  of,  vii.,  881. 

Malateeta,  Sigismond,  Prinoe  of  Bimini, 
vii.,  167  note. 

Malaxus,  Emanuel,  vii.,  211  note. 

Malazkerd,  siege  of,  vi.,  247 ;  called 
Manzikert,  ib.  note ;  battle  of,  249. 

Malchus,  account  of  embassy  from  the 
senate  to  Zeno,  iv.,  56  note. 

Malchus,  adventures  of,  ii.,  240  note. 

Maldives,  islands,  ii.,  332  note. 

Malek  Bodosaoes,  Emir  of  the  tribe  of 
Gassan,  ii.,  521. 

Malek  Shah,  son  of  Sultan  Alp  Arslan, 
vi.,  246 ;  oonquests  of,  253  sq. ; 
pilgrimage  of,  to  Mecca,  255 ;  death 
of,  256. 

Malespina  Bioordano,  on  Charles  of 
Anjou,  vi.,  495  note. 

Malleolus,  P.,  iv.,  530  note. 

Mallevilla,  name  for  Zemlin,  vi.,  286  note. 

Mallius  (Theodoras),  Praetorian  prefect, 
ii.,  184  note;  epigram  of  Glaudian 
on,  iii.,  298  and  note. 

Malmistra,  see  Mopsuestia. 

Malomir,  son  of  Omortag,  vi.,  140  note. 

Malta,  i.,  29;  taken  by  the  Saracens, 
vi.,  41  note ;  conquered  by  Roger  of 
Sicily,  220;  Knights  Hospitallers 
at,  329. 

Maltepe,  Hill  of,  headquarters  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  vii.,  180  note. 

Maltret,  Claude,  publishes  Paris  edition 
of  Prooopius,  iv.,  225  note ;  his  un¬ 
fulfilled  promises,  328  note. 

Mamaooae,  on  the  Oise,  Palace  of  the 
Merovingians,  vi.,  13  note. 

Mamachi,  Father,  ii.,  307  note. 

Mamalukes  (Mamluks),  name,  vi.,  852 
note;  two  dynasties  of,  377  and 
note ;  recruited  from  Circassia,  532 ; 
defeat  the  Mongols,  vii.,  15;  alli¬ 
ance  of,  with  the  Khan,  22. 


Mamas,  beacon  of,  v.,  218  note. 

Mamas,  St.,  monument  of,  at  Osnazm 
ii.,  458  and  note. 

Mamertinus,  the  panegyrist,  L,  880  note. 
887  note ;  consul,  ii.,  447  and  ne:-. 
451  and  note. 

Mamgo,  the  Scythian,  i.,  396. 

Mammssa,  mother  of  Alexander  Sm 
eras,  i.,  154 ;  regent,  169 ;  avam. 
171 ;  murder  of,  186 ;  interview  ta 
Origen,  ii.,  119. 

Mamfln,  Caliph,  v.,  518  note,  sm  JJ- 
Mamun 

Man,  Isle  of,  inhabited  by  Soots*  iii 
44. 

Mananalis,  in  Cappadocia,  vi.,  117  as: 
note. 

Manat,  Arabic,  deity,  v.,  877  note. 

Man-Chu,  dynasty  in  Northern  Ckn 

vii.,  7  note. 

Mancipation,  iv.,  517  note . 

Mancipium ,  explanation  of  that  t et 
in  Boman  law,  iv.,  517  and  note. 

Mandaeans,  ii.,  10  note. 

Mandracinm,  suburb  of  Carthage,  aacfc% 
by  a  Boman  officer,  iv.,  804 ;  a 
stored  by  Belisarios,  804. 

Manes,  i.,  220  note ;  ii.,  351  note ;  tec#* 
of,  revived,  v.,  151 ;  rejected  by  as 
Paulioians,  vi.,  118. 

Mangi,  name  of  Southern  nhii^L 
11  note. 

Mangu,  grandson  of  Zingis,  vii.,  11  as 
note. 

Maniaoee,  George,  Greek  governor  J 
Lombardia,  general,  v.,  282  note 
subdues  Sicily,  vi.,  184  and  note. 

Maniaoh,  Turkish  ambassador,  iv..  $“> 
note  ;  at  the  Byzantine  court,  880. 

Maniaoh,  prinoe  of  the  Sogdoites,  It 
380. 

Manichasans,  ii.,  15,  351  and  notes  ;  Ur 
against,  under  Theodosia*,  L~ 
160;  persecuted  by  Hannezie, 

91 ;  persecuted  in  the  provinces,  1CH 
on  the  nature  of  Christ,  v.,  106 ;  t 
Arabia,  854  ;  desert  the  standard  - 
Alexins  Comnenas,  vi.,  127. 

Manillas,  i.,  95  note. 

Manillas,  Boman  lawyer,  iv.,  498  note 

Manlius  Torquatos,  i.,  68  note . 

Manors  or  farms  granted  to  the  hoe? 
tailors  and  templars,  vi.,  899  am 
note. 

Mansur,  see  Al-Mansur. 

Mansur,  Prinoe  of  Fan,  opposes  Timcc 
vii.,  49. 

Mansura,  battle  of,  vi.,  375  and  note ,  S> 
note. 

Mantinium,  ii.,  409  note,  410. 
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Manuel,  brother  of  Theodore  Angelos, 
vi.,  458  note. 

Manuel  Comnenas,  Emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  v.,  245 ;  wars  of,  ib.  sq. ;  char¬ 
acter,  246;  repulses  the  Normans, 
yi.,  222 ;  his  ambition,  224  ;  makes 
peace  with  the  Normans,  226 ;  second 
and  third  crusades  in  reign  of,  840 ; 
accused  of  treachery,  342  ;  wives  of, 
887 ;  letters  of,  to  Pope  Alexander 

III.,  888  note;  wall  of,  vii.,  182 
note. 

Manuel  Comnenus,  first  of  the  Comneni, 
v.,  285. 

Manuel  Comnenus  of  Trebizond,  vi.,  489 
note. 

Manuel  Comnenus,  son  of  Andronious, 
v.,  257. 

Manuel  Comnenus,  brother  of  Alexius  I., 
v.,  239. 

Manuel  Pal®ologus  (Emperor),  vii.,  41 ; 
imprisonment  and  esoape,  ib. ; 
serves  under  Bajazet,  42 ;  visits 
French  oourt,  48 ;  returns  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  79 ;  concludes  treaty 
with  Mahomet,  80 ;  death,  81, 108  ; 
negotiations  of,  101 ;  dialogues  of, 
ib.  note. 

Manuel  Paloologus,  son  of  the  elder 
Andronious,  vi.,  512. 

Manuel,  Roman  general,  684  a.d.,  v., 
462. 

Manufactures,  Roman,  i.,  58. 

Manumission,  limitation  of,  i.,  846  note. 

Manus ,  power  of  a  husband  over  his 
wife,  iv.,  507  and  note. 

Manuscripts,  ancient,  destruction  of,  by 
the  Turks  in  Constantinople,  vii., 
208  note ,  206  and  note. 

Manzikert,  see  MalazkenL 

Maogamaloha,  fortress  of,  taken  by 
Julian,  ii.,  525  sq. 

Maphrian,  Jaoobite  ecclesiastic,  v.,  164. 

Maraoci,  Father,  on  the  Koran,  iii., 
418  note;  on  almsgiving,  v.,  871 
note ;  on  Paradise  and  Hell  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  374  note. 

Marasquin,  vi.,  403  note. 

Marble,  varieties  of,  i.,  190  and  note. 

Maroella,  a  Roman  lady,  iii.,  268  note, 
843  note ;  taught  by  Athanasius,  iv., 
66  note. 

Maroellinus,  brother  of  Maximus,  iii., 
174. 

Maroellinus,  Count,  Chronicle  of,  iii., 
281,  882  note;  on  treaty  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  with  Attila,  456  note ;  on  the 
miracle  of  Tipasa,  iv.,  98. 

Maroellinus,  Count  of  the  Sacred  Lar¬ 
gesses,  rebels  against  Constans,  ii., 
voi*.  m— 89 


246 ;  embassy  to  Constantins,  248  ; 
death,  258  and  note. 

Maroellinus  [Maroellianus],  son  of  Maxi- 
min,  iii.,  66  sq. 

Maroellinus,  Roman  general,  rules  in 
Dalmatia,  iv.,  27  sq. ;  acknowledges 
and  assists  Anthemius,  87 ;  expels 
the  Vandals  from  Sardinia,  ib. ; 
flight  to  Sicily,  40  ;  death,  ib.  note. 

Maroellus,  Bishop  of  Apamea,  destroys 
the  temples,  iii.,  207  sq. 

Maroellus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  ii.,  139  and 
note. 

Maroellus  Eprius,  i.,  89  note. 

Maroellus,  general  of  the  cavalry  in 
Gaul,  ii.,  298,  294  note;  son  of, 
executed,  450. 

Maroellus,  conspirator  against  Justinian, 
iv.,  457. 

Maroellus  of  Anoyra,  ii.,  870  and  note. 

Maroellus,  oenturion,  ii.,  128. 

March,  Spanish,  instituted  by  Charle¬ 
magne,  v.,  807. 

Marcia,  concubine  of  Commodus,  i.,  100, 
105 ;  ii.,  117. 

Maroian,  conspires  against  Gallienus, 

i.,  805. 

Maroian  (Emperor),  iii.,  406;  marries 
Puloheria,  470 ;  education  and 
oh&r&oter,  470  and  note ;  his  dream 
before  the  death  of  Attila,  501 ;  ac¬ 
knowledges  Avitus,  iv.,  10  and  note ; 
death,  81. 

Maroian  (or  Black)  Forest,  it.,  434  and 
note. 

Marcianopolis,  siege  of,  by  the  Goths, 

1.,  265  and  note;  camp  of  Valens 
at,  iii.,  64 ;  revolt  of  the  Goths  at, 
104  ;  Attila  defeats  the  Romans  at, 
449  ;  position  of,  vi.,  167  note. 

Maroilian  fountain,  fair  at  the,  iv.,  205. 

Mansion,  ii.,  52  and  note. 

Maroionites,  gnostic  sect,  ii.,  15,  86; 
persecuted,  851 ;  phantastio  system 
of,  v.,  107  ;  in  Arabia,  854 ;  remnant 
of,  in  fifth  oentury,  vi.,  116. 

Marco  Polo,  visits  the  court  of  the  great 
Khan,  vii.,  6  note. 

Maroomanni,  i.,  254  and  note. 

Maroomir,  Frankish  king,  iii.,  288. 

Marcus,  see  also  Mark. 

Marcus,  Bishop  of  the  Nazarenes,  ii.,  10. 

Marcus  (deacon),  his  Life  of  Porphyry, 

111.,  403  note. 

Marcus  (Emperor),  in  Britain,  iii.,  287 
and  note. 

Marous  Greens,  on  Greek  fire,  vi.,  11 
note. 

Mardaites  or  Maronites  of  Mount  Li- 
banos,  v.,  167  sq. ;  reoonciled  to 
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the  Latin  churches,  167  and  note ; 
attack  Damascus,  vi.,  4;  in  the 
Greek  navy,  97. 

Mardavige,  the  Dilemite,  v.,  519  note. 
Mardia,  battle  of,  i.,  465. 

Mardin  (Merdin),  taken  by  the  Persians, 
74  note. 

Mardonius  the  eunuch,  ii.,  457  note. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Catherine  of 
Valois,  vi.,  462  note. 

Margaret  of  Hungary,  wife  of  Isaac 
Angelus,  vi.,  393  note ,  435  note. 
Margensis,  or  Upper  Moesia,  L,  876  note. 
Margus,  battle  between  Carinus  and 
Diocletian  at,  i.,  876  and  note ,  470  ; 
magazine  of  arms  at,  iii.,  261 ; 
meeting  between  Attila  and  Bleda, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  Theodosius, 
442 ;  Bishop  of,  treats  with  the 
Huns,  448;  battle  between  Theo* 
dorio  the  Ostrogoth  and  the  Romans, 

iv. ,  198. 

Maria,  daughter  of  Emperor  Manuel, 
wife  of  Reinier  of  Montferrat,  vi., 
404  note. 

Maria,  daughter  of  Emperor  Maurice, 

v. ,  56  note. 

Maria,  daughter  of  Eudsmon  the  Car¬ 
thaginian,  iii.,  486. 

Maria,  daughter  of  Isaac  Comnenus,  v., 
236. 

Maria,  daughter  of  Michael  Paleologus, 
marries  Noga  the  Mongol,  vii.,  22. 
Maria,  daughter  of  Theodore  Lascaris, 

vi. ,  478  note. 

Maria,  sister  of  Alexius  II.,  v.,  258. 
Maria,  widow  of  Amurath  II.,  vii.,  163 
and  note ;  retires  to  a  convent,  163. 
Maria,  widow  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  v., 
247  ;  regent,  253;  death,  25 5. 
Maria,  wife  of  Constantine  VI.,  v.,  202 
note . 

Maria,  wife  of  Honorius,  iii.,  296. 
Mariaba  or  Merab,  i.,  2  note . 

Mariana,  i.,  241 ;  his  History  of  Spain, 
v.,  502  note. 

Marina,  daughter  of  Aroadius,  iii.,  406. 
Marino,  nobles  gather  at,  against  Riensi, 

vii. ,  288. 

Marinus,  elected  emperor  by  the  MoBsian 
legions,  i.,  257 ;  murder  of,  ib. 
Marinus,  Pratorian  prefect,  iv.,  259 
note. 

Marius  Maximus  (historian),  iii.,  817  and 
note. 

Marius  of  Aventioum,  account  of  the 
Burgundian  war,  iv.,  121  note. 
Marius,  Tone  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  i., 
297  *q.,  323. 

Marius,  Villa  of,  iv.,  57. 


Mark  Antony,  ii.,  540  note ;  removes  t* 
Pergamene  library  to  Alexandra 

111.,  210  note. 

Mark,  Bishop  of  Arethusa,  ii.,  262  nau . 

persecution  of,  490  sq. 

Mark,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  at  Council  d 
Florence,  vii.,  114 ;  opposes  unic: 
of  the  ohurches,  116  ;  death,  141 
Mark  I.,  of  Alexandria,  v.,  188  note. 
Markezina,  the,  mistress  of  John  VataoR 
vi.,  477  note. 

Markland,  Jeremiah,  vii.,  131  note. 
Marlborough,  battle  of,  iv.,  160  and  ** 
Marmol,  his  description  of  Africa,  t 
489  note. 

Maroboduus,  King  of  the  Uaroomir 

1.,  254  note,  356  note. 

Maroe,  name  for  the  Savus  (rives),  r_ 
286  note. 

Maron,  a  Syrian  saint,  aoooant  of.  v 
166. 

Maronga,  battle  at,  ii.,  539. 

Maronites,  see  Mardaites. 

Marozia,  Roman  courtezan,  v.,  307,  3^’ 
Marriage,  of  the  Visigoths,  iii.,  364 
of  the  Lombards,  354  note ;  !s^ 
of  Majorian  concerning,  nr.,  i; 
Roman  and  Byzantine  laws  of,  S  * 
sqq.  ;  of  the  Cssan,  vi.,  90  eq. 
Man,  widow  at  Constantinople,  pev 
cates  Chrysostom,  iii.,  396  note. 
Marsala,  built  on  site  of  Lilybeoxn.  r. 
40  note. 

Marseilles,  siege  of,  by  Constantines, 
442  ;  taken  by  Enrio,  iv.,  108  ;  pr 
vince  of,  ceded  to  the  Ostrogoth 
118  note;  resigned  to  the  Frank? 
128  and  note ;  conquered  by  The: 
dorio,  199;  port  for  Avignon, 

276  note,  292. 

Maroham,  Sir  John,  on  Islam,  v.,  sr* 
note. 

Mam,  i.,  23. 

Mamgli,  Count,  his  Military  State  of  & 
Ottoman  Empire,  vii.,  180  note. 
Marsyas  and  Meander,  riven  of  Phrjn 

111.,  387  and  note . 

Martel,  see  Charles  Martel. 

Martialis,  assassinates  Caraoalla,  t,  is? 
Martial,  on  Ravenna,  iii.,  274  nod*. 
Martin,  abbot,  pilgrimage  of,  tL,  t 
note ;  in  Palestine,  405  note  «  pica 
robbery  of,  429  note. 

Martin,  brings  Sclavonians  and  Hum  u 
siege  of  Rome,  iv.,  344. 

Martin  I.  (Pope),  presided  at  the  Latcru 
Council,  v.,  151 ;  exile,  151 
276. 

Martin  IV.  (Pope),  exclude*  M\cK- 
VIII.  from  Latin  Church,  tL.  4<* 
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French  Pope,  497;  made  senator, 
vii.,  242. 

Martin  V.  (Pope),  vii.,  101,  104  ;  ©lection 
of,  301 ;  medals  of,  ib.  and  note ; 
restoration  of  Rome  under,  386. 

Martin,  St.,  Bishop  of  Toutb,  ii.,  334 
note;  toleration  of,  iii.,  163  ;  mira¬ 
culous  gifts  of,  ib.  and  note ;  de¬ 
stroyed  the  pagan  temples,  207  and 
note ;  founds  monastioism  in  Gaul, 

iv. ,  66 ;  life  of,  ib.  note ;  miraculous 
shrine,  101,  116;  miracles  of,  141 
note. 

Martin,  Vice-Prefect  of  Britain,  ii.,  258. 

Martina,  wife  of  Heraolius,  v.,  82 ;  as¬ 
sumes  the  purple,  186 ;  disgrace  and 
exile,  187. 

Martinianus,  named  Oasar  by  Lidnius, 

i.,  474  and  note. 

Martins,  Galeotus,  on  Matthias  CJorvinus, 
vii.,  156  note. 

Martyrdom,  criteria  of,  ii.,  105. 

Martyropolis,  siege  of,  iv.,  275 ;  restored, 

v. ,  55  ;  taken  by  Persians,  74  note. 

Martyrs,  primitive,  legends  of,  ii.,  102 ; 

honours  paid  to,  111 ;  under  Dio¬ 
cletian,  124  ;  number  of,  146 ;  wor¬ 
ship  of,  iii.,  219  $q. ;  fabulous, 
221. 

Maru,  city  of  Khorasan,  destroyed  by 
Zingis,  iii.,  452 ;  tomb  of  Alp  Arslan 
at,  vi.,  253. 

Marw&n,  caliph,  see  Mervan. 

Mary,  an  Egyptian  captive,  v.,  402  ff otef 
404. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Oonrad  of  Montferrat, 

vi. ,  451. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Bulgaria,  vL,  494. 

Mary,  Virgin,  worship  of,  by  the  Latin 
Church,  v.,  162 ;  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  object  to  image  of,  ib.; 
worshipped  as  a  goddess  by  the 
Collyridian8,  361 ;  doctrine  of  im¬ 
maculate  conception  of,  borrowed 
from  the  Koran,  364  and  note. 

Masada,  town  near  the  Dead  Sea  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  iv.,  64  note. 

Masoezel,  brother  of  Gildo,  commands 
troops  against  Gildo,  iii.,  247  and 
note ;  his  victory,  249 ;  death,  250 
and  note . 

Masoou  on  Roman  law,  iv.,  489  note. 

Massagetffi,  invade  Persia,  ii.,  244  and 
note  ;  sail  lor  Africa,  iv.,  296. 

Massoud  (Masud),  son  of  Mahmud  the 
Gaznevide,  vi.,  240. 

££ aster -General,  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
see  Magister  miUtum. 

jkfaster  of  the  Offices ,  see  Magister 
officiorum. 


Matemus,  insurrection  of,  against  Corn- 
modus,  i.,  97. 

Matemus,  Julius  Firmicus,  on  idolatry, 

111.,  198  note ;  his  Cato,  322  note. 

Mathasuintha,  iv.,  353  note ;  mother  of 

Germanus,  856  note. 

Mathematics,  study  of,  by  the  Arabs, 
vi.,  31  and  note. 

Mathilda,  Countess,  vi.,  271. 

Matthew  of  Montmorency,  vi.,  895;  at 
passage  of  the  Bosphorus,  409 ; 
ambassador  to  the  emperor,  414. 

Matthew,  St.,  Hebrew  gospel  of,  ii.,  60 
note ;  v.,  105  note. 

Matthias  Corvinus,  see  Oorvinus. 

Mattiaci,  i.,  357  note. 

Mattiarii,  iii.,  117. 

Ma  Tuan-lin,  Chinese  book,  iv.,  245  note. 

Maundrell,  his  aooount  of  march  of  the 
Franks,  vi.,  321  note ,  822  note. 

Maurenahar,  name  for  Transoxiana,  see 
Ma-wara-l-nahr. 

Maurice  (Emperor),  Strategikon  of,  iv., 
371  note;  commands  the  confeder¬ 
ates,  v.,  20  and  note ;  reign,  21  sqq. ; 
policy  of,  21  note ;  Persian  war,  22  ; 
receives  embassy  of  Chosroes,  58 ; 
wars  against  the  Avars,  61 ;  his 
books  on  military  art,  68  note; 
flight,  66 ;  execution,  67 ;  Life  of,  72 
note ;  pretended  son  of,  74  and  note. 

Mauringania,  supposed  seat  of  the  Franks, 

1.,  274  note. 

Mauritania  Cesariensis  and  Tingitana, 

i.,  28  and  note ,  sq. ;  Genserio  in,  iii., 
426  ;  relinquished  to  the  empire  by 
Genseric,  433  ;  ravaged  by  Genserio, 
iv.,  25  ;  Gaditana ,  315  note ;  Tingi¬ 
tana,  conquered  by  Akbah,  v.,  494. 

Mauritanian  Sifiti,  province  of,  iv.,  318. 

Maurontius,  Duke  of  Marseilles,  vi.,  18 
note. 

Maurus,  iii.,  114  note;  betrays  pass  of 
Succi  to  the  Goths,  121. 

Mausoleum  (Rome),  i.,  48  note. 

Mavia,  reign  of,  v.,  342  note. 

Ma-wara-l-nahr,  Transoxiana,  iii.,  91 
note  ;  vii.,  11  note. 

Maxentius,  son  of  Maximian,  revolt  of, 

i.,  428  ;  declared  emperor  at  Rome, 
434  sq.  and  note;  excluded  from 
the  succession  by  Congress  of  Car- 
nun  turn,  489  note ;  opposes  Galerius 
in  Italy,  439;  one  of  the  six  em¬ 
perors,  440;  tyranny  of,  445  sq. 
and  note ;  oivil  war  with  Constan¬ 
tine,  447  sqq. ;  leaves  Rome,  464  ; 
defeated  by  Constantine  at  Sara 
Rubra,  455;  death,  ib. ;  protected 
the  Christians,  ii.,  139. 
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Maxim  ian,  ool  league  -of  Diocletian,  i., 
854,  378;  emperor,  879  and  not*; 
provinces  ruled  by,  382  and  note; 
defeats  the  Bagaud®,  383  sq. ;  wars 
of,  885  sqq . ;  triumph  of,  406 ;  ab¬ 
dicates,  at  Milan,  417 ;  reassumes 
tiie  purple,  442  and  note;  takes 
Arles,  i5. ;  death,  ib.  and  note ;  per¬ 
secutes  the  Christians,  ii.,  127,  138. 

Maximianists,  Donatist  sect,  ii.,  355. 

Maximilianus,  martyr,  ii.,  128. 

Maxim  in,  courtier  of  Constantinople, 
his  embassy  to  Attila,  iii.,  459 ; 
account  of,  ib.  note  ;  interview  with 
the  ministers  of  Attila,  460  ;  returns 
to  Constantinople,  467. 

Maximin  (Emperor),  origin  and  reign,  i., 
183  sqq. ;  character  of,  186  and  note ; 
marches  into  Italy,  198 ;  death,  200  ; 
portrait  of,  ib. 

Maximin  [Galerius  Valerius  Maximinus] 
(Daza),  CfBsar,  i.,  427 ;  emperor, 
440 ;  divides  the  empire  with  Li- 
cinius,  444 ;  allies  himself  with 
Maxentius,  ib. ;  takes  Byzantium, 
459;  death,  460;  oonduct  towards 
Valeria,  461  sq. ;  towards  the 
Christians,  ii.,  119,  142. 

Maximin,  Prefect  of  Gaul,  iii.,  21 ; 
tyranny  of,  66. 

Maximinianopolis,  see  Messinople. 

Maximus  (Abbot),  opponent  of  monothe- 
litism,  v.,  151  and  note;  protected 
by  Prefect  Gregory,  490  note . 

Maximus,  Emperor  with  Balbinus,  i., 
195 ;  reign,  ib.  sqq. ;  death,  208. 

Maximus,  friend  and  rival  of  Gregory 
Nazianaen,  iii.,  158  and  note. 

Maximus,  made  emperor  in  Spain  by 
Gerontius,  iii.,  359 ;  death,  860. 

Maximus,  Marius  (historian),  iii.,  817 
and  note. 

Maximus,  military  Governor  of  Thrace 
with  Lupioinus,  iii.,  102  sq. 

Maximus,  Petronius,  Senator  of  the 
Anician  family,  iii.,  505 ;  procures 
the  death  of  Valentinian,  ib. ;  char¬ 
acter  of,  iv.,  2  ;  epistle  of  Sidonius 
on,  ib.  note ;  made  emperor,  8 ; 
marries  Eudoxia,  4  ;  death,  5. 

Maximus,  revolt  of,  in  Britain,  iii.,  148 
sq. ;  invades  Gaul,  144  ;  persecutes 
the  PrisoillianistB,  161  sq. ;  invades 
Italy,  169  sqq. ;  defeat  and  death, 
178. 

Maximus,  Roman  Patrician,  iv.,  481. 

Maximus,  the  Platonist,  ii.,  464  ;  at  the 
court  of  Julian,  475  and  note;  at 
Julian's  deathbed,  544 ;  on  Valen¬ 
tinian,  iii.,  8  note;  obarged  with 


magic,  19  note ;  metaphysics  of,  t 
106  note. 

Mazanderan,  Princes  of,  v.,  418  note. 

Mazara,  Euphemius  lands  at,  vi.,  41 
physioian  of,  at  the  oourt  of  Rogr 
of  Sicily,  200. 

Mazdak,  the  Persian  Arohimagus,  fr. 
883  and  notet  sq. 

Mazdakites,  massacre  of,  iv.t  885  not/. 

Mead,  Dr.,  on  the  plague,  iv.,  468  non 

Mebodes,  general  of  Chosroes  I.,  iv.,  BSi 
death,  ib. 

Mebodes,  general  of  Chosroes  II.,  v.,  it 

Meoca,  v.,  888  and  note ;  Caaba  at,  350 
besieged  by  Abrahah,  355  sq. ;  High 
of  Mahomet  from,  378  ;  the  kehl 
of  prayer,  388  ;  taken  by  Maham?< 
890  sq. ;  Christians  excluded  fros 
392  and  note  ;  college  at,  524  nok 
pillaged  by  Abu  Taher,  vi.,  52 
Malek  Shah  at,  255  ;  acknowledge 
Saladin,  355 ;  threatened  by  Btf 
nald  of  Chatillon,  858. 

Medals,  see  Coins. 

Media,  Persian  provinoe,  invites  T» 
jan,  i.,  7 ;  vizier  of,  appointed  ^ 
Nushirvan,  iv.,  885. 

Mediana,  Castle  of,  iii.,  11. 

Medicine,  science  of,  among  the  Artie 
vi.,  88. 

Medicis,  Cosmo  of,  vii.,  184. 

Medicis,  Lorenzo  of,  learning  of,  n. 
134. 

Medina,  residence  of  Mahomet,  v.,  3.:| 
and  note ;  under  Scythian  conquer 
840 ;  Mahomet  made  Prince  of,  3' 
sq. ;  siege  of,  by  Abu  Sofyan,  3*' 
death  and  burial  of  Mahomet  i 
899  ;  acknowledges  Saladin,  vi.,  & 

Mediomatrici,  iii.,  61  note. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  included  In  Bee- 
Empire,  i.,  29. 

Meaalesia ,  Roman  festival,  i.,  98  noti 

Mekran  conquered  by  the  Saraoem, 
440  note. 

Melania,  St.,  iii.,  318  note  ;  general 
to  the  monks,  iv.,  75. 

Melanthius,  iv.,  455  and  note . 

Mel  chi  tea  or  royalists,  eastern  name 
Catholics,  v.,  158  sq.  and  ftott; 
Paphlagonia  put  Xenaias  to  del 
168 ;  in  Egypt,  under  the  Art 
481,  522. 

Meletians,  sect  of,  ii.,  386  and  note. 

Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  ii.,  I 
and  note ,  498  note ;  his  death,  | 
157  and  note  ;  persuades  ChrjJ 
tom  to  enter  the  Chttroh,  395. 

Melisenda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  IU  ^ 
857. 
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Melissenus  pretender,  vi.,  259. 

Melitene,  restored  by  JuBtinian,  iv., 
273;  battle  of,  44;  destruction 
of,  45  and  note ;  won  from  the 
Saracens  by  Constantine  V.,  199 
note. 

Mellobaudes,  Count  of  the  Domestics 
and  King  of  the  Franks,  iii.,  112. 
8ee  Mirobaudes. 

Melo  of  Bari,  vi.,  182. 

Melos,  isle  of,  taken  by  the  Venetians, 
vi.,  435  note;  alum  mines  in,  vii., 
78  note. 

Melphi,  metropolis  of  the  Normans  in 
Apulia,  vi.,  186  notet  sq. ;  synod  of, 
194. 

Membressa,  in  Africa,  iv.,  417  note. 
Memnon,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  v.,  122 ; 

degraded  by  the  Oriental  synod,  124. 
Memory,  temple  of,  at  Carthage,  iii., 
858. 

Memphis,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  v., 
475  sq.  and  notes . 

Menander  (comic  poet),  last  plays  of, 

vi. .  Ill  note ;  “  whom  the  gods  love 
die  young,”  quoted,  vii.,  294  note. 

Menander  (historian),  extracts  of,  iv., 
382  note ;  embassies  of,  v.,  42  note. 
Menbigz,  bridge  of,  over  the  Euphrates, 

11.,  515  note. 

Menelaus,  archer,  ii.,  254  note. 

Mengo,  Timour,  Khan  of  Kipzak,  vii., 

22. 

Menophilus,  i.,  199. 

Mensurius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  ii., 
189. 

Mentesia,  lord  of,  submits  to  Orohan, 

vii. ,  27  note. 

Mentz  (Mainz),  destroyed  by  the  Germans, 

111.,  285 ;  pillaged  by  the  Franks,  480 ; 
massacre  of  JewB  at,  vi.,  285  ;  story 
of  its  foundation,  vii.,  261  note. 

Meqninez,  i.,  28. 

Merab,  in  Arabia  Felix,  reservoir  at,  v., 
838  and  note. 

Meranes  or  Mirrones,  Persian  title,  ii., 
539,  542. 

Mercury,  promontory  of,  see  Bona. 
Merdaza  (Merd&ns&h),  son  of  Choeroes,  v., 
98,  99  note. 

Merians,  Bussian  tribe,  vi.,  167  note. 
Merida  (Emerita),  iii.,  864;  defeat  of 
Hermanrio  at,  426 ;  Theodoric  at,  iv., 
11  ;  siege  of,  100 ;  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  v.,  509  sq. 

Merioneth,  archers  of,  iv.,  168. 
Mermeroes,  Persian  general  in  the  Lazio 
war,  iv.,  407. 

Merobaudes,  poet  of  the  fifth  century, 
panegyric  of  Aetius,  iii.,  478  note. 


Merobaudes  (wrongly  called  Mello¬ 
baudes),  general  saves  Romanus 
from  justice,  iii.,  58  and  note ;  with 
Equitius  elevates  Valentinian  II., 
71 ;  death,  146. 

Meroliao  (castle),  taken  by  Theodoric, 
iv.,  145  ;  position  of,  ib.  note. 

Merou,  revolts  from  Yezdegerd,  v.,  439 ; 
taken  by  Zingis,  vii.,  9. 

Meroveus,  younger  son  of  Clodion, 
seeks  protection  of  Borne,  iii.,  480 
and  note. 

Merovingian  Kings  of  the  Franks,  iii., 
478  and  note;  coinage  of,  iv.,  129 
and  note ;  laws  of,  131  sqq. ;  do¬ 
mains  of,  140 ;  palaces  of,  ib. ; 
survival  in  Aquitain,  v.,  806;  last 
kings,  vi.,  13  sq. 

Merseburg,  vi.,  151  and  note. 

Merv&n,  last  Omayyad,  caliph,  vi.,  21 
and  note ;  death  at  Busins,  22. 

Merv,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  v.,  486 
note. 

Merv-er-Bud,  Yezdegerd  at,  v.,  485  note ; 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  36. 

Mesebroch  (Merseburg),  vi.,  286  note. 

Mesembria,  battle  of,  vi.,  140  note; 
town  of,  captured  by  Krum,  ib. ; 
taken  by  the  Turks,  vii.,  179. 

Mesene,  island  of,  siege  of,  i.,  220  note. 

Meshed  Ali,  city  of,  v.,  413  note. 

Meshed  Hosein,  city  of,  v.,  413  note. 

Mesopotamia,  subdued  by  Trajan,  i., 
7  ;  resigned  by  Hadrian,  8  ;  ravaged 
by  Carus,  366 ;  Galerius  defeated  in, 
898 ;  ceded  to  the  empire,  404  ;  in¬ 
vaded  by  Sapor,  ii.,  239,  283  sqq. ; 
Julian  in,  520  ;  towns  of,  fortified  by 
Justinian,  iv.,  274. 

Mesrobes,  inventor  of  Armenian  alpha¬ 
bet,  iii.,  41 4  note. 

MeBsalla,  Governor  of  Pannonia,  saves 
Constantia,  iii.,  67. 

Messalla  Valerius,  first  prefect  of  Borne, 

ii.,  178  and  note. 

Messiah,  see  Christ. 

Messina,  Straits  of,  iii.,  361 ;  capture  of 
town  of,  by  the  Normans,  vi.,  185 ; 
Roger  the  Norman  at,  199  and 
note ;  etymology  of  name,  200  note. 

Messinople  or  Maximianopolis,  fief  of 
Villehardouin,  vi.,  446  note. 

Messius  Decius,  Q.  Herennius  Etruscus, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Deoius,  i.,  258 
note. 

Messius  Quintus,  C.  Valens  Hoetilianus, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Deoius,  i.,  258 
note. 

Meeua,  Arabian  physioian,  vi.,  88. 

Metaurus,  river,  i.,  820  note. 
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Metelli,  consulships  of  the,  i.,  171  note ; 

ii.,  174  note. 

Metellus,  iii.,  51. 

Metellus  Numidicus,  on  women,  i.,  168 
note. 

Metempsychosis,  vi.,  358  note. 

Meteorion,  in  Asia  Minor,  vi.,  485  note. 
Methodius,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  ii.,  40  note. 
Methone  or  Modon,  iii.,  72  note ;  iv., 
184  note. 

Metius  Falconius,  i.,  845. 

Metrodorus,  the  grammarian,  iv.,  259. 
Metrophanes,  Patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  vii.,  142. 

Metropolitans,  Spanish,  preside  at  the 
legislative  assemblies,  iv.,  153. 

Metz,  destruction  of,  by  Attila,  iii.,  484 
and  note. 

Meursius,  treatise  on  Rhodes,  v.,  472 
note. 

Michael  Angelo,  vii.,  837. 

Michael,  Archbishop  of  Athens  (Akomi- 
natos),  vi.,  485  note;  defends  the 
Acropolis,  486  note ,  505  note. 

Michael  Catharus,  grandson  of  An- 
dronious  the  Elder,  vi.,  513  note. 
Michael  Dooeanus,  Catepan,  vi.,  185 
note. 

Michael  I.  (Angelus),  despot  of  Epirus, 
vi.,  439  and  note. 

Michael  II.,  despot  of  Epirus,  son  of 
Michael  I.,  vi.,  458  note;  war  with 
Theodore  Lasoaris,  478  note. 

Michael  I.,  Rhangabe  (Emperor),  elected, 

v. ,  205 ;  reign  of,  205 ;  superstition 
of,  297  ;  persecutes  the  Paulidans, 

vi. ,  123. 

Michael  II.  (Emperor),  revolts  against 
Leo,  v.,  206  sq. ;  reign  of,  208  sq. ; 
letter  to  Louis  the  Pious,  209  note ; 
Crete  and  Sicily  lost  under,  vi.,  38. 
Michael  III.  (Emperor),  v.,  212  sqq. ; 
campaign  against  the  Paulidans, 
vi.,  124. 

Michael  IV.,  the  Paphlagonian  (Em¬ 
peror),  v.,  232  and  note. 

Michael  V.,  Oalaphates  (Emperor),  v., 

233  sq. 

Michael  VI.,  Stratioticus  (Emperor),  v., 

234  sq. 

Michael  VII.,  Parapinaoes  (Emperor), 
v.,  287  sq. ;  made  Archbishop  of 
Ephesus,  v.,  239  note. 

Michael  VIII.,  Palasologus,  reign,  vi., 

458  sq. ;  recovers  Constantinople, 

459  sqq.  and  note ;  campaign  of,  in 
Epirus,  478  note;  his  family  and 
character,  480  sqq. ;  his  elevation, 
482  sq. ;  entry  into  Constantinople, 
484;  blinds  John  Lasoaris,  487; 


exoommunioated  by  Arsenins,  4$ 
absolved  by  Joseph,  489 ;  union  dL 
with  the  Latin  Church,  491 ;  rekua 
Villehardouin,  ib.  note ;  sends  se 
bassy  to  Council  of  Lyons,  495. 
persecutes  the  Greeks,  493  sq. ;  pc* 
erty  of,  502  note ;  restored  to 
navy,  581 ;  Golden  Bull  to  Genoese 
532  note ;  surprised  by  the  T&ta 
vii.,  22. 

;  Michael  IX.,  defeated  by  the  Gataku 

vi. ,  503 ;  associated  in  the  emp^ 
511  and  note  ;  death,  ib. 

Michael,  pretender,  acknowledged  \r 
Robert  Guiscard,  vi.,  202  ;  death  <s 
at  Durazzo,  209. 

Michael  the  Janissary,  viL,  192  note. 

Michael  the  Syrian,  v.,  18  note. 

Middleton,  Dr.,  his  Free  Inquiry,  l 
31  note ;  on  paganism,  UL,  if 
note. 

Milan,  Duke  of,  opposes  Eugexuus  l< 

vii. ,  106 ;  troops  of,  before  Ferro 
118. 

Milan,  siege  of,  i.,  305 ;  imperial  i tf 
deuce  of  Maximin,  408 ;  edict  - 

11.,  810  and  note,  339,  340 
eouncil  of,  393  sq.  and  note ;  cap* 
of  Emperor  of  the  West,  iii.,  1* 
Poroian  Basilica  at,  166 ;  disorto  i 
at,  167 ;  taken  by  Attila,  495 ;  * 
the  Goths,  iv.,  350 ;  destroyed.  £ 
and  note ;  taken  by  Alboin,  U 
by  Frederic  I.,  824  ;  rebuilt  b 
Manuel,  vi.,  224. 

Miles,  i.,  13  note. 

Milesians,  iii.,  42  note. 

Military  force  of  the  Roman  emperor 

1.,  9  sq. ;  whole  amount  of,  20. 

Military  officers,  ii.,  185. 

Millennium,  doctrine  of  the,  ii.,  25  f 

and  notes. 

Millet,  culture  of,  iv.,  870  and  note. 

Milo,  trial  of,  iv.,  539  sq. 

Milosh  Obilic,  Servian  who  stab)* 
Murad  Sultan,  vii.,  34  note. 

Milton,  ii.,  4  note  ;  iv.,  463  and  note. 

Milvian  Bridge,  i.,  124  note ;  battle 
455  note ;  Vitiges  at.  It.,  834 
note. 

Mina,  valley  of,  v.,  351 ;  Feast  of 
tims  in,  870  note. 

Mincius,  iii.,  499. 

Minden,  bishopric  of,  808. 

Mineo,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  vi.,  *- 
note. 

Minervina,  wife  of  Constantine,  ii.. 
and  note. 

Mines,  use  of,  at  siege  of  Constantino?* 
vii.,  187  and  note. 
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ding,  Chinese  dynasty  of,  yii.,  21  not$, 
69. 

liingrelia,  see  Lazioa. 
iiinorbino,  a  count  of,  vii.,  286. 
ifinorca,  relics  of  St.  Stephen  at,  iii., 
224  note. 

Minority,  Roman  law  distinguished  two 
kinds,  iii.,  239  note. 
dint,  revolt  of  workers  in,  i.,  837  sq. 
dinuoius,  Felix,  ii.,  81  note. 

Mvrabilia  Roma,  vii.,  316  note. 
diraoles  of  the  Primitive  Church,  ii.,  30 
eqq. ;  pagan  writers  omit  to  notice, 
73;  iii.,  221  and  notee ;  of  the 
monks,  iv.,  80  eq. ;  of  Mahomet,  v., 
867. 

diran,  Shah,  son  of  Timoor,  viL,  74  note. 
dirohond,  his  History  of  the  East,  v., 
518  and  note. 

dirranes  of  Persia,  iv.,  292  and  note. 
dirtschea  the  Great,  Prinoe  of  Walaohia, 
at  baUle  of  Nioopolis,  vii.,  87  note. 
dirzn  Mehemmed  Sultan,  grandson  of 
Bajazet,  vii.,  62. 

Miscreants,  origin  of  word,  vi.,  307  and 
note . 

disenum,  a  naval  station,  i.,  19;  re¬ 
stored  by  Majorian,  iv.,  24 ;  prom¬ 
ontory  of,  57. 

disitheus,  minister  of  Gordian,  i.,  205 
and  note. 

disithra,  Despotat  of,  province  of  the 
empire  in  fourteenth  century,  vi., 
525  note. 
disnah,  ii.,  478. 

Misopogon ,  Julian's,  ii.,  448  note ,  444, 
511  and  notes. 

disrah,  name  of  Memphis,  v.,  476. 
fissionaries,  Christian,  ii.,  61 ;  amongst 
the  Soythians,  iii.,  452  and  note. 

I iissorium,  gold  dish  belonging  to  Toris- 
mund,  King  of  the  Goths,  iii.,  855. 
listrianus,  ambassador  of  Lidnius,  i., 
466. 

fithras,  i.,  216 ;  ii.,  126  note  ;  birthday 
of,  iii.,  227  note. 
fithreum,  iii.,  211  note . 
fithridates,  i.,  89;  gold  bust  of,  iii., 
269  note ;  subdues  Colohoe,  iv., 
400. 

loftwiya  (caliph),  subdues  Persia  and 
Yemen,  v.,  418;  attempt  on  his 
life,  ib. ;  reign,  ib.  sq. ;  sends  foroes 
to  Africa,  498 ;  his  peace  with  the 
emperor,  vi.,  4. 

foftwiya,  Ibn  Hudaii,  general  of  the 
Caliph  Moawiyah,  v.,  493  and  note. 
[ocilus,  beacon  of,  v.,  214  note. 
lootadi  (Muktadi,  caliph),  marries  the 
daughter  of  Malek  Shah,  vi.,  267. 


Mootador  (Muktadir,  caliph),  vi.,  25; 
defeated  by  the  Carmathians,  58. 

Modain,  v.,  54 ;  see  A1  Modain  and 
Cresiphon. 

Modar,  a  Gothic  prinoe,  iii.,  181. 

Modena  and  Parma,  settlement  of  the 
Taifals  in,  iii.,  114  and  note ;  Attila 
at  (?),  495  ;  reduoed  by  the  Greeks, 
v.,  23 ;  threatened  by  the  Hunga¬ 
rians,  vi.,  150. 

Moderator ,  name  used  by  the  Pope  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  vii.,  89  and 
note. 

Modestinus,  ii.,  79  note;  authority  of, 
in  jurisprudence,  iv.,  491. 

Moeotis,  Lake,  i.,  848. 

Mossia,  i.,  24  sq. ;  legions  of,  elect 
Marinus,  257  ;  invaded  by  the  Goths, 
265 ;  regained  by  Claudius,  311 ; 
revolt  of  the  Goths  in,  iii.,  103  sqq. ; 
Duke  of,  see  Theodosius  the  Great ; 
Theodoric  in,  iv.,  187 ;  secunda , 
267  note. 

Moezaldowlat  (Muiss  ad-dawla),  vi.,  69. 

Moez,  Fatimite  caliph,  v.,  418. 

Mogan,  plains  of,  Heraolius  in,  v.,  88 
and  note. 

Moguls,  great,  i.,  226  note;  suooessors 
of  Timour,  vii.,  74. 

Moguls,  see  Mongols. 

Moguntiaoum  (Mentz),  taken  by  the 
Alemanni,  iii.,  86  and  note. 

Mohadi  or  Mahdi,  Abbasside  caliph, 
sends  expedition  to  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  vi.,  36. 

Mohagerians,  or  fugitives  of  Mecca,  v., 
381  [Al-Muhajirun]. 

Mohammad,  see  also  Mahomet. 

Mohammad-al-Ikshid,  founder  of  the 
Ikshidid  dynasty,  vi.,  56  note. 

Mohammad  I.,  Aghlabid  (caliph),  vi.,  44 
note. 

Mohammad  Ibn  Kasim,  conquests  be¬ 
yond  the  Indus,  v.,  440  note. 

Mohammad,  Mameluke  (Sultan,  a.d. 
1311-1341),  vi.,  877  note. 

Mohammad,  son  of  Abbas,  vi.,  19. 

Mohammad,  son  of  Abubekr,  v.,  489  note. 

Mohammad,  son  of  Ismail,  vi.,  51  note. 

Mohammad,  Sultan  of  Carizme,  iii.,  91 
note ;  defeated  by  Zingis  Khan,  vii., 
9 ;  death,  10. 

Mohtadi  (Muhtadi)  (caliph),  vi.,  50  note. 

Mokawkas,  an  Egyptian  noble,  v.,  477 
and  note,  479. 

Moko,  slave  of  the  Topa  princes,  iii.,  275. 

Mola,  surrendered  to  the  Saracens,  v., 
511. 

Moldavia,  oonquest  of,  by  Bajazet,  vii., 
86  and  note. 
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Molinists,  iii.,  481  note. 

Momyllua,  Greek  corruption  of  Romulus, 

iv.,  66. 

Monaohus,  George,  iv.,  258  note. 

Monaldesohi,  L.,  Diary  of,  vii.,  267  note , 
811. 

Monarch ianism,  heresy  of,  ii.,  867  note. 

Monarchy,  i.,  66. 

Monastioism,  iv.,  62  sqq. ;  in  Egypt, 
64  ;  in  Rome,  65  ;  in  Palestine,  66 ; 
in  Gaul,  67  ;  causes  of  the  progress 
of,  67  sq. 

Monoada,  de,  History  of  the  Catalans, 

vi. ,  504  note . 

Mondars,  dynasty  of,  v.,  429  and  note. 

Money,  use  and  value  of,  i.t  288. 

Mongols  or  Moguls,  their  oonneotion 
with  the  Tatars,  iii.,  74  note ; 
barbarous  maxims  of  war,  450  sq. 
and  notes;  conquests  of,  under 
Zingis,  vii.,  1-28;  derivation  of 
name,  8  note ;  division  of  empire  of 
the,  27. 

Mongous,  iii.,  85  and  note. 

Monks,  their  legends,  ii.,  102 ;  of  Egypt, 
401;  iv.,  64;  serve  in  the  army, 

ill.,  29 ;  destroy  pagan  temples, 
208 ;  origin  of,  iv.,  62  sq. ;  aooount 
of,  64  sqq. ;  obedience  of,  70  sq. ; 
dress  and  habitations,  71  sq. ;  diet, 
72  sq. ;  labour,  74  sq. ;  riches,  75 ; 
solitude,  76 ;  visions  of,  77 ;  two 
olasses  of,  78 ;  miracles  and  worship 
of,  80  sq. ;  suppressed  by  Constan¬ 
tine  V.,  v.,  271  sq. ;  attitude  of  the 
Saraoens  to,  448;  lay-monks,  ib. 
note. 

Monomachus ,  meaning  of  the  name,  ▼., 
234  and  note. 

Monophysite  doctrine,  v.,  129;  defined 
by  Severas,  168. 

MonophyBites,  pillage  Jerusalem,  v., 
135  ;  history  of,  141  note ;  massacre 
of,  in  Persia,  157. 

Monopolies,  under  Justinian,  iv.,  254. 

Monothelite  controversy,  v.,  149  sq. ; 
Greek  patriarch  a  Monothelite,  622 
note. 

Monoxyla ,  or  canoes,  vi.,  160. 

Monreal,  see  Montreal  (Chevalier). 

Monstrelet,  on  siege  of  Constantinople, 

vii. ,  170  note. 

Montaigne,  i.,  289  note. 

Montanists,  ii.,  20  note;  exoommuni- 

oated,  55  note ;  on  martyrdom,  118 ; 
persecution  of,  by  Constantine,  851 ; 
in  Phrygia,  v.,  143  and  note. 

Montasser  (caliph,  Muntaslr),  vi.,  49  sq. 

Monte  Maggiore,  battle  of,  between 
Normans  and  Greeks,  vi.,  186  note. 


Monte  Majella,  vii.,  287  note. 

Monte  Peloso,  Norman  victory  si. 
186  note. 

Montesquieu,  i.,  207;  his  SyU*  a* 
Eucrates,  198  note;  on  Bobu 
military  government,  207  ;  on  u- 
oensorship,  267  note ;  on  taafei 

11.,  202  and  note  ;  criticised  by 
nal,  414  and  note ;  on  decline  d  u- 
empire,  414 ;  on  English  laws, « 
note;  on  revolutions  of  Ana  ^ 
79  note ;  on  the  Goths,  139 

on  Armorica,  372  note;  prop®: 
history  of  Theodorio,  iv.,  19S 
on  secret  history  of  Prooopiuf,  i: 
note ;  on  Justinian,  266  nets;  ' 
crime,  537  and  note;  on  clrnafe 
vii.,  219  note;  on  a  passes  z 
Floras,  426  note. 

Montfauoon,  Father,  edition  o<  fc 
Chrysostom,  iii.,  378  note,  395 
on  the  Coliseum,  vii.,  888  note;  - 
visits  to  antiquities  of  Roms,  # 
note. 

Montferrat,  Marquis  of,  sends  - 
daughter  to  Constantinople,  r. 
101. 

Montius,  quaestor  of  the  palaoe,  ii-,  - 
and  note ,  sq. 

Montreal  (beyond  Jordan),  lordship  - 

vi. ,  831  note. 

Montreal,  Chevalier,  Italian  freehccw 

vii. ,  290  and  note. 

Monumentum  Ancyranum,  L,  2  note. 
Monuments,  Roman,  i.,  47  sqq. 
Monza,  Palaoe  of,  v.,  29  note. 

Moors  and  Parthians,  instrnoion  1 
Commodus,  i.,  101. 

Moors,  wars  of  Antoninus  against  tb 

1.,  9  note ;  description  of  the,  iii.,  S 
and  note ;  preserved  the  Mahomia 
religion,  218  note;  ally  themw>* 
with  the  Vandals,  426  and  me 
Gelimer  among  the,  iv.,  311  sa 
note ;  origin  and  manners  of, 
and  note;  revolt  from  Justus 
817 ;  defeat  of,  818 ;  rebellion  d 
419  sq. ;  conversion  of,  to  Islam.  ’ 
501. 

Mopaucrene,  near  Tarsus,  death  of  Ctf 
stantine  at,  ii.,  489. 

Mopsuestia,  in  Cilicia,  £tiaB  at,  *■ 
896  note ;  Biege  of,  by  Andronict 

v. ,  248;  by  Phocas  and  Zimis^l 

vi. ,  61 ;  taken  by  the  crusaa^ 
810;  restored  to  the  empire, 
name  of,  ib.  note. 

Moravia,  i.,  254  note. 

Mordvans,  religion  ol  the,  vii.,  148  odr 
Morea,  the,  see  Peloponnesus. 
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Merging  cup,  wedding  gift  of  the  Loin- 
buds,  iii.,  854  note. 

Moroooo,  i.t  28. 

Moroaini,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
vi.,  488  and  note, 

Morrah,  district  of,  in  fourteenth  oen- 
tury,  vi.,  525  note. 

Mortgages,  Roman  laws  oonoeming,  iv., 
526. 

Mortmain,  in  Empire  of  Romania,  vi., 
447. 

Moscow,  province  of,  vi.,  157;  city  of, 
destroyed  by  Mongols,  vii.,  16  and 
note ;  burnt,  a.d  1882,  50  note ; 
threatened  by  Timour,  51 ;  taken 
by  Toctamish,  52  note. 

Moeeilama,  a  false  Arabian  prophet,  v., 
424  and  note ;  death,  425. 

Moselle,  iii.,  85  and  note . 

Moees  of  Chorene,  ii.,  240  note ;  Persian 
war  described  by,  iii.,  57  note ;  adven¬ 
tures  of  Para,  60  note;  history  of 
Armenia,  414  note. 

Moees,  religion  of,  ii.,  4  sqq. ;  did  not 
teach  immortality,  28 ;  in  the  Koran, 

v.,  868;  laws  of,  oompared  with 
those  of  Mahomet,  883. 

Moeheim  on  Gnosticism,  ii.,  15  note ; 

v. ,  104  note;  on  the  Paulicians, 

vi. ,  116  note ;  on  Arnold  of  Bresoia, 

vii. ,  229  note. 

Moslemah,  brother  of  Caliph  Soliman, 
besieges  Constantinople,  vi.,  7  sqq. ; 
his  retreat,  9. 

Moelim,  or  Musulman,  meaning  of,  v., 
860  note. 

Moetali,  Caliph  of  Egypt,  imprisons 
deputies  of  the  crusaders,  vi.,  819. 

Moetarabes,  see  Mozarabes. 

Mostasem  [Mustasim],  last  of  the  Abbas- 
side  caliphs,  vi.,  46  and  note ;  death, 
24  note,  49 ;  brings  Turks  into  Bag¬ 
dad,  ib. ;  put  to  death  by  Holagou, 

vii.,  14. 

Moethadi  (Mustadl),  caliph  of  Bagdad, 
acknowledged  in  Egypt,  858. 

Mosul,  Heraolius  at,  v.,  95  and  note. 

Motadhed  (Mutadid,  caliph),  v.,  522  and 
note. 

Motassem  (Mutaslm,  caliph),  41  Oc- 
tonary, '*  war  with  Theophilus,  vi., 
46  sqq. 

Motawakkel  (Mutawakkil,  oaliph), 
edicts  of,  v.,  622  note ;  death  of, 

vi.,  50. 

Motas  (caliph),  vi.,  50  note. 

Moulinet,  metallic  history  of,  vii.,  800 
note. 

Mooltan,  conquest  of,  by  grandson  of 
Timour,  vii.,  58. 


Mountain,  Old  Man  of  the,  vii.,  14. 

Mourzoufle,  deposes  Isaac  Angelus,  vi., 
419  ;  flight,  422  ;  death,  487. 

Mousa,  see  also  Musa. 

Mousa,  son  of  Bajazet,  King  of  Anatolia, 

vii.,  64;  flight  of,  and  defeat  by 
Mahomet,  76  ;  death,  77. 

Mousa  Cassem,  descendant  of  Ali,  v., 
418  note . 

Moxoene,  provinoe  of,  i.,  404  and  note. 

Moyle,  Mr.,  i.,  214  note;  on  Roman 
religious  colleges,  iii.,  199  note. 

Mozarabes  of  Spain  and  Africa,  v.,  521 
and  note. 

Mucaper,  assassinates  Aurelian,  i.,  340. 

Muoii,  family  of,  iv.,  485. 

Muesin  (crier),  vii.,  207. 

Mugello,  battle  of,  iv.,  428  and  note. 

Muhallab  advances  to  the  Indus,  v., 
440  note. 

Mukan,  iv.,  881  note. 

Muizz  ad-dawla,  in  Irak,  a. d.  982,  vi., 
57  note ;  see  Moesaldowlat. 

Muizz  ben  Badis,  Zayrid,  Sultan  of 
Tunis,  vi.,  184  note. 

Multan  on  the  Hyphasis,  siege  of,  by 
the  Saracens,  v.,  440  note ;  taken  by 
Mahmud,  vi.,  235. 

Mulucha,  river,  i.,  28  note. 

Mummius,  iii.,  267  note. 

Mummolus,  last  governor  of  Burgundy, 
iv.,  149  and  note. 

M undue,  quells  tumult  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  iv.,  241. 

Mundzuk,  father  of  Attila,  iii.,  442. 

Municipal  cities,  Italian,  i.,  89,  40  and 
note ;  under  Hadrian,  ib. ;  under 
the  Antonines,  ib. 

Munster,  bishoprio  of,  v.,  808. 

Muntaner,  Ramon  de,  historian  of  the 
Catalans,  vi.,  504  note. 

Munuza,  (or  Abu  Nesa),  rebel  Moor,  vi., 
15. 

Mnratori,  Italian  annalist,  i.,  198  notes ; 
on  Eudoxia  and  the  Vandals,  iv.,  4 
note ;  his  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vii.,  226 
note;  on  decline  of  imperial  power 
in  Italy,  246  note;  acoount  of  his 
works,  811 ;  biographies  of,  812. 

Murcia,  Saracens  at,  v.,  514. 

Murei,  ii.,  192  and  note. 

Murder  under  the  Merovingians,  iv., 
182  sq. ;  under  Charlemagne,  186 ; 
Roman  law  oonoeming,  629. 

Muromians,  Russian  tribe,  vi.,  167  note. 

Murom,  town  of,  vi.,  167  note. 

Murra,  see  Poroelain. 

Mursa,  or  Essek,  battle  of,  ii.,  258  and 
note. 

Mursa,  Tatar  chiefs  so  called,  iii.,  92. 
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Mortadi  of  Cairo,  v.,  484  note ,  486  note. 

Musa,  see  also  Mousa. 

Musa  [ibn  Nusair]  the  Saracen,  defeats 
the  Greeks  at  Utica,  v.t  498 ;  con¬ 
verts  the  Africans,  501 ;  date  of,  500 
note ;  conquers  Spain,  509  sqq .,  510 
note ;  disgrace  and  death,  513 ; 
legends  concerning,  514. 

Musa,  last  of  the  Holagou  dynasty,  vii., 
48  note. 

Mu8ailima,  see  Moseilima. 

Music,  under  the  Romans,  iii.,  817  sq. 

Musonian,  Praetorian  prefect,  ii.,  281. 

Mustapha,  reputed  son  of  Bajazet,  vii., 
75 ;  imprisonment  and  release  of,  80 ; 
dismisses  ambassadors  of  Manuel,  80. 

Muta,  battle  of,  v.,  395. 

Muzalon,  George,  great  domestic,  vi., 
479  ;  death  of,  480. 

MycenaB,  ii.,  453. 

Myoone,  Isle  of,  taken  by  the  Venetians, 
vi.,  435  note. 

Mygdonius,  river,  i.,  404 ;  ii.,  243  and  note. 

Myos  Hormos,  trading  port  on  the  Red 
Sea,  i.,  59. 

Myriandrion,  part  of  wall  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  vii.,  180  note. 

Myron,  heifer  of,  at  Rome,  iv.,  204  and 
note. 

Mythology,  Pagan,  i.,  32  and  note . 

Nabal,  father  of  Firmus,  iii.,  50 ;  disoord 
in  the  house  of,  247  sq. 

Nabathsean,  Syriac  dialect,  v.,  154  note. 

Nabathcean  Arabs  oppose  Antigonus,  v., 
840  note. 

Naoolia,  battle  of,  iii.,  16  and  note. 

Naooragan,  Persian  general  in  the  Lazio 
war,  iv.,  407  *,  death  of,  408. 

Nadhirites,  Jewish  tribe  of  [Banu  Nadir], 
v.,  388. 

Nadir  Shah,  v.,  409  note ;  enriches  tomb 
of  Ali,  413  note. 

Nahar  Malcha,  canal  of  the  Tigris,  ii., 
530  and  note . 

Nanienus,  iii.,  112. 

Nairs ,  or  nobles  of  Malabar,  v.,  161. 

Naissus,  birthplace  of  Constantine,  i., 
428 ;  Julian  at,  ii.,  487  ;  magazine 
of  arms  at,  iii.,  261 ;  included  in 
Attila’s  dominion,  455 ;  embassy  to 
Attila  arrive  at,  460. 

Nakitchevan,  destroyed  by  Heraclius, 

v. ,  87  note. 

Nantes,  siege  of,  by  Clovis,  iv.,  112  note ; 
subdued  by  the  Britons  of  Armorica, 
161. 

Naples,  kingdom  of,  fief  of  the  Holy  See, 

vi. ,  191. 

Naples,  town  of,  buildings  of  Theodoric 


at,  iv.,  205 ;  Greek  language  spot? 
at,  329  and  note  ;  taken  by  M 
sarins,  330;  taken  by  Totik,  43 
dukes  of,  v.,  25. 

Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Nauplia,  vi,  ii 
and  note. 

Naptha,  vi.,  10  and  note. 

Narbonne,  besieged  by  the  Visigoth 

111.,  476  ;  marriage  of  Placidii  t 
Adolphus  at,  354  ;  palace  of.  & 
oolumn  of  Musa  at,  v.,  511 ;  at 
quered  by  the  Saraoens,  vi.,  14  tx 
note ;  recovered  by  Pepin,  18  sok 

Narbonne  (Narona)  in  lllyricum,  L,  3* 
note . 

Narbonne,  province  of,  i.,  22  ;  Fink  iv 
Second  Narbonnese,  two  of  te 
seven  provinces,  iii.,  376  note. 

Nardini,  topographer,  vii.,  337  note. 

Narisci,  i.,  253  and  note. 

Narai,  Galerins  at,  i.,  437 ;  saved  trx 
Alaric,  iii.,  304 ;  rock  of,  iv„ 
taken  by  Belisarius,  345. 

Narses,  King  of  Persia,  war  with  Bow 

1.,  398  and  note ;  flight,  400 ;  reeew 
the  ambassadors  of  the  emperors  i 
Media,  403  ;  treaty  with  Rome,  *4 

Narses,  Persian  ambassador  of 

11.,  281. 

Narses,  Persian  general  of  the  Empn 
Maurice,  restores  Chosroes,  v.,  • 
and  note ;  revolt  and  death  of, 

Narses,  the  eunuch,  iv.,  348;  oppc* 
Belisarius,  349  sq. ;  recall  of,  & 
character  and  expedition  of,  U 
titles  of,  ib.  note;  marches  fcu 
Ravenna,  442 ;  defeats  Totila,  44* 
takes  Rome,  445  sqq.;  his  disafl* 
tion  and  death,  v.,  9  sq. 

Nanhaki  of  Bokhara  on  the  conquest 
Transoxiana,  v.,  440  not*. 

Nasr  ibn  Ahmad,  founder  of  Sixain 
dynasty,  vi.,  56  note. 

Natanleod  opposes  Cerdic,  iv.,  162  *»- 

Nations,  or  Ditch,  battle  of  the,  * 
387. 

Nanlobatus,  chief  of  the  Hertili, 

Navigation,  Roman,  i.,  56 ;  iii.,  373  ^ 
note;  in  fourteenth  century,  r- 
276  note. 

Navy,  Roman,  L,  19,  20 ;  stations  d 
under  Augustus,  ib. ;  strength  • 
ib. ;  of  the  Greek  emperors,  vi.,  *> 
sqq. 

Naxos,  Island  of,  taken  by  the  Vesetisa 
vi.,  435  note. 

Nazarene  church,  at  Jerusalem,  ii.,  9. 

Nazario,  church  of  S.,  and  8.  Cc* 
at  Ravenna,  Mausoleum  of  Plaoix 

111.,  503  note. 
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Naxanua,  oration  of ,1.,  468  note;  account  v.,  113,  118  sqq. ;  heresy  of,  119 

of,  Constantine's  dream,  ii.,  822  and  and  note ,  121  note ;  condemned  by 


note. 

Naaianzus,  church  of,  ii.,  604  note;  site 
of,  iii.,  152  and  note. 

Neapolis,  see  Sichem. 

Nebridius,  Prstorian  prmfect  in  Gaol, 
quaestor  of  the  palace,  ii.,  265  note , 
433  and  note . 

Neoho,  King  of  Egypt,  constructs  canal, 

v. ,  485  note. 

Nectarius,  successor  of  Gregory  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  iii.,  158  and  note,  894. 

Neged,  district  of  Arabia,  v.,  885. 

Negra,  city  of  Yemen,  iv.,  412  and  note. 

Negroes,  African,  iii.,  55  and  note. 

Negroponte,  derivation  of,  vi.,  406  note. 

Negus  of  Abyssinia,  iv.,  412,  418. 

Nehavend,  battle  of,  v.,  385  and  note. 

Neisabour,  tee  Nishabor. 

Nemausus,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  vi., 
14  note. 

Nemesianus,  i.,  835  note,  873  note. 

Nennius,  iv.,  155. 

Neo-Caesarea,  retreat  of  St.  Basil  near, 
iv.,  66  note. 

Neopatras,  in  Thessaly,  vi.,  506. 

Neo-Platonists,  i.,  428;  ii.,  127;  sup¬ 
pressed  at  Athens,  iv.,  282  sq. 

Nepos,  Julius,  Emperor  of  the  West, 
iv.,  50;  makes  Eodicius  patrician, 
ib.  note ;  flight  and  death,  51 ;  sends 
Epiphanius  to  the  Visigoths,  50  note. 

Nepotian,  nephew  of  Constantine,  ii.,  266. 

Nepotianus  (consul),  i.,  482  note;  ii., 
218. 

Nepthalites  (Ephthalites),  or  White  Huns, 
see  Eutnalites. 

Nero,  Emperor,  i.,  80,  101,  108  note; 
conspiracy  against,  78 ;  character 
of,  87 ;  desires  to  abolish  taxes, 
178 ;  said  to  have  burned  Borne,  ii., 
89  sq. ;  introduces  musical  contest 
at  Olympia,  vii.,  267  note;  fire  In 
his  reign,  318  and  note. 

Nerva,  Emperor,  i.,  82;  administration 
of,  ii.,  98. 

Neshri,  Ottoman  historian,  vii.,  63  note. 

Nestor,  Bussian  chronicle  ascribed  to, 

vi. ,  154  note. 

Nestorian  heresy,  suppressed  by  Pul- 
cheria,  iii.,  407 ;  controversy  in  the 
East,  iv.,  105. 

Nestorians,  opinions  of  the,  v.,  155  sqq. ; 
school  of,  at  Edessa  closed,  158 ; 
missions  of  the,  in  Tartary,  India, 
China,  158  ;  under  the  caliphs,  160 ; 
in  Transoxiana,  441  note ;  friendly 
to  the  Mahometan  government,  522. 

Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 


the  Counoil  of  Ephesus,  128;  exile 
of,  127  ;  death,  128. 

Netad,  battle  of  the,  iii.,  502;  position 
of,  ib.  note. 

Neuss,  fortified  by  Julian,  ii.,  801  note ; 
siege  of,  vii.,  147  note . 

Nevers,  ii.,  209  and  note. 

Nevigastes,  general  of  Honorius,  iii.,  288. 

Nevilta,  general  of  Julian’s  oavalry,  ii., 
434;  defends  pass  of  Sued,  436, 
447  ;  consul,  451 ;  in  Mesopotamia, 
519  ;  at  Maogamaloha,  525  ;  faction 
of,  after  death  of  Julian,  545. 

NewBtadt,  in  Austria,  defended  by  the 
Pranks  against  the  Tartars,  vii.,  18. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  iv.,  468 ;  on  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  text,  v., 
Ill  note  ;  chronological  rule  of,  258. 

Neyss  (Neisse),  city  in  Silesia,  v.,  61. 

Nieaea,  see  Nice. 

Nice,  in  Bithynia,  gymnasium  and 
theatre  at,  i.,  49  note ;  burnt  by  the 
Goths,  284;  oounoil  of,  ii.,  848; 
emperor  elected  at,  iii.,  8 ;  its 
canons,  concerning  synods,  ii.,  847 
note;  synod  at,  a.d.  451,  v.,  182; 
reduoed  by  Andronicus,  256  ;  second 
council  favours  image  worship,  294  ; 
metropolis  of  the  Obsequian  theme, 
vi.,  7  note;  pillaged  by  the  Pauli- 
oians,  125 ;  Seljuk  conquest  of,  259 
and  note ;  capital  of  Bourn,  260 ; 
crusaders  near,  288 ;  besieged  by 
the  crusaders,  306  ;  taken  by  Alexius 
Gomnenus,  ib. ;  Conrad  at,  843 
note;  Theodore  Lasoaris  at,  488; 
empire  of,  ib. ;  panic  of  citizens  of, 
oaused  by  the  Tartars,  vii.,  28 ; 
taken  by  the  Turks,  27  and  note; 
Mirza  Mehemmed  at,  68. 

Nioephorium,  or  Callinioum,  town  of, 
Julian  at,  ii.,  517 ;  vi.,  37  note ; 
pillaged  by  the  Carmathians,  62. 

Nicephoros  I.  (Emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople),  v.,  7  note  ;  character  of,  204  ; 
financial  administration  of,  ib.  note ; 
embassy  of,  to  Charlemagne,  814; 
to  Haroun  al  Rashid,  vi.,  37  ;  clem¬ 
ency  to  the  Paulicians,  123 ;  slain 
by  the  Bulgarians,  189 ;  expedition 
against  the  Bulgarians,  164  note; 
treaty  of,  with  Bulgaria,  165  note; 
death  of,  ib. 

Nioephorus  II.,  Phocas  (Emperor  of 
Constantinople),  character  of,  v.,  226 
and  note ;  death,  227,  228 ;  reduoed 
Crete,  60 ;  Eastern  conquests,  60 ; 
fortifies  Bagras,  vi.,  811  note . 
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Nioephorus  III.,  Botaniates  (Emperor  of 
Constantinople),  revolt  of,  v.,  289  ; 
interview  with  Alexias,  240 ;  revolt 
of,  vi.,  259. 

Nioephorus  Blemmydes,  his  autobio¬ 
graphy,  vi.,  476  note;  his  quarrel 
with  Vataoes,  477  note . 

Nioephorus  Bryennius,  revolt  of,  v., 
288  ;  vi.,  259  ;  vanquished,  v.,  240  ; 
history  of,  vi.,  245  note . 

Nioephorns  Callistus,  Greek  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  aooount  of  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  iii.,  469  note. 

Nioephorus,  son  of  Constantine  Co- 
pronymus,  v.,  201  sq. 

Nioephorus  Gregoras,  historian,  vi.,  476 
note ,  611  aDd  note,  626  note ;  on  the 
Quietists,  680  note ;  on  Oantacuzene, 
vii.,  30  note ,  140  note . 

Nioephorus  Melissenus,  rebellion  of,  v., 
240. 

Nioephorus,  son  of  Michael  IL  of  Epirus, 
vi.,  478  note. 

Nioephorus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  chronicler,  v.,  204  note ;  abridg¬ 
ment  of,  428  note. 

Nioephorus  Xiphias,  viotory  of,  over  the 
Bulgarians,  vi.,  142  note. 

Nioetas,  son  of  Constantine  V.,  v.,  201. 

Nicetas,  son  of  Gregory,  lieutenant  of 
Maurioe,  v.,  71 ;  marries  daughter 
of  Heraolius,  72 ;  general  against 
Persians,  76  sq.  notes . 

Nioetas,  a  Greek  general  in  tenth  oen- 
tury,  vii.,  193  note. 

Nioetas,  Choniates,  historian,  vi.,  226 
note;  defends  Philippopoiis  against 
the  Franks,  841  note;  on  Isaac 
Angelus,  380  note ,  418  ;  on  flight  of 
the  Greeks,  421 ;  saved  by  a  Venetian 
merchant,  423  and  note;  narrative 
of  compared  to  Villehardouin,  426 ; 
misfortunes  of,  426 ;  Ms.  of,  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  427. 

Nioetius,  Bishop  of  Treves,  on  baptism 
of  Chlodwig,  iv.,  116  note ;  v.,  149 
note. 

Nicholas,  Speoialis,  Sicilian  writer,  vi., 
499  note. 

Nioholas,  Cardinal,  oorrects  text  of  the 
Latin  Bible,  iv.,  96  note. 

Nioholas  I.  (Pope),  his  quarrel  with 
Photius,  vi.,  884. 

Nioholas  II.  (Pope),  makes  Robert  Guis- 
oard  duke  of  Apulia,  vi.,  194. 

Nicholas  III.,  Marquis  of  Este,  vii.,  Ill 
and  note. 

Nicholas  III.  (Pope),  vi.,  497 ;  enmity  of, 
to  Charles  of  Anjou,  vii.,  241 ;  his 
Bull,  ib.  note . 


Nioholas  IV.  (Pope),  vii.,  261 ;  [Bmif 
263  ;  his  policy,  263  and  note. 

Nicholas  V.  (Pope),  vii.,  138,  215 ;  focas 
Vatican  library,  133  ;  fails  to  uus 
the  Greek  emperor,  178  ;  reoognjjrf 
by  Greek  Church,  183,  301 ;  Beat 
restored  under,  302. 

Nioholas  Querini,  Venetian,  vi.,  466. 

Nioodemus,  body  of,  exhumed,  iii.,  iil 

Nicolaus  Mysticus,  Patriarch  of  Corns* 
tinople,  v.,  221  and  note ;  viM  141 
note. 

Nioolo,  S.  di  Lido,  Island  of,  enutee 
imprisoned  by  the  Venetians  in,  n. 
402  note. 

Nioomedia,  forum  and  aqueduct  at,  l,  t 
note ;  taken  by  the  Goths,  284. 
residence  of  Maximian  and  b- 
cletian,  408 ;  abdication  of  l 
oletian,  417 ;  Church  of,  burnt.  - 
180;  Palace  of,  burnt,  182;  ta- 
quake  at,  882;  pillaged  by  ~ 
Paulicians,  vi.,  125 ;  Beljuk  oooc^ 
of,  260  ;  crusaders  at,  306  ;  texr.tr 
of,  invaded  by  Othm&n,  vii.,  25. 

Nioon,  St.,  Life  of,  vi.,  60  note. 

Nicopolis,  siege  of,  i.,  266  and  note .  ? 
stored  by  Julian,  ii.,  462  note  ;  capt 
lated  to  the  Goths,  iii.,  181  m-» 
property  of  Paula,  309  and  m- 
Goths  at,  iv.,  438  ;  battle  of,  bet*K 
Turks  and  European  allies ,  vii..  1' 

Nicosia,  Cathedral  of,  vi.,  330  note. 

Niebuhr,  his  work  on  Arabia,  v.t  v 
note ;  bis  visit  to  Meshed  Ali,  4 
note ,  419  note. 

Niger  Pesoennius,  governor  of  8yria»« 
Pescennius. 

Nika  riots  at  Constantinople,  iv.,  u 
sqq . ;  suppressed,  241. 

Nile,  statue  of,  found  at  Borne,  vii..  & 

Nile,  navigation  of  the,  i.,  361  ;  iii..  J- 
note ;  rising  of  the,  v.,  476  and  me 

Nilas,  Patriarch,  vii.,  41  note. 

Nine ,  reverenoe  of  the  Tartars  lor  nc* 
teriouB  number,  vii.,  49  note. 

Nineveh,  battle  of,  v.,  95 ;  circuxnfermr 
of,  t6.  note. 

Nini,  battle  of  the  river,  v.,  499  and  m- 

Ninus,  date  of,  i.(  212  note. 

Nisabur,  see  Niahabur. 

Nisavi,  secretary  of  Sultan  Geialedl 
vii.,  6  note. 

Niahabur,  royal  city  of  the  Seljuks,  r. 
241 ;  palace  at,  242 ;  taken  * 
Zingis,  iii.,  452 ;  vii.,  9. 

Nisibis,  i.,  206  note;  capture  of.  v 
Avidius  Cassius,  228  note  ; 
by  Sapor,  290 ;  meeting  of  i. 
emperors  at,  401,  403 ;  siege  of.  .* 
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Sapor,  ii.,  242;  ceded  by  Jovian, 
550 ;  taken  by  Zimisoes,  vi.,  68. 

Nitria,  desert  of,  iii.,  29 ;  tall  brothers 
of,  398  note ;  anachorets  of,  iv.,  65. 

Nitzoh,  battle  of,  vii.,  149. 

Nivernois,  Duke  of,  on  politioal  system 
of  Clovis,  iv.,  110  note. 

Nizam  [al-Mulk],  vizir,  vi.,  254 ;  crimes 
and  dismissal  of,  256. 

Noah,  a  prophet,  his  place  in  the  Koran, 

v. ,  863  ;  seven  precepts  of,  ib.  note. 

Nobadae  or  Nubians,  i.,  898 ;  conversion 

of,  v.,  175  and  note. 

Nobilissimus ,  title  of,  ii.,  225  and 
note. 

Nobles,  Roman,  wealth  of  the,  iii.,  808 
sq .  and  notes ;  manners  of,  810  and 
notes;  character  of,  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  311  sqq .  and  notes. 

Nooera,  in  Apulia,  Saracen  colony  at,  vi., 
231. 

Noga,  Mongul  chief,  vii.,  22. 

Nogaret,  William  of,  minister  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  vii.,  253. 

Nogent,  near  Soissons,  battle  of,  iv.,  Ill 
note. 

Nohordates  (Nohordares),  ii.,  542. 

Nola,  retreat  of  Paulinos,  iii.,  264  note , 
848  ;  destroyed  by  Alario,  849. 

Nolhao,  P.  de,  vii.,  124  note. 

Nolli,  plan  of  Rome  by,  vii.,  837  note. 

Nomius,  ambassador  of  Theodosius  to 
Attila,  iii.,  468. 

Nonnosus,  ambassador  of  Justinian,  iv., 
412  note;  his  interview  with  the 
Negus,  413. 

Noodt,  treatise  on  Aquilian  law,  iv.,  528 
note ,  587  note. 

Noricum,  i.,  22. 

Normans  or  Northmen,  vi.,  154 ;  invade 
Italy,  181 ;  in  Sicily,  184 ;  in  Apulia, 
185  ;  Italian  conquests,  196  ;  oon- 
quest  of  Sicily,  199  *,  extinction  of, 
282  ;  serve  under  Romanus,  248. 

Northern  Sea  (Baikal),  iii.,  86. 

Notaras,  Lucas  (Great  Duke),  vii.,  167, 
184  ;  quarrels  with  Giustiniani,  194  ; 
his  fate,  208  sq. 

Notoria ,  official  despatoh,  i.,  807  note. 

Notitia  Dignitatum%  ii.,  168  and  note , 
190 ;  Urbis  Roma,  iii.,  201  note ; 
Imperii ,  247  note  ;  of  Ancient  Gaul, 
by  De  Valois  and  D’Anville,  872 
note;  oitiee  mentioned  in,  i.,  21 
note . 

Noureddin  (Nur-ad-Din),  Sultan  of 
Aleppo,  v.,  252 ;  war  with  Christians, 

vi. ,  349  sq. ;  conquests  in  Egypt, 
351  sq. ;  death  of,  854. 

Novairi,  v.,  488  note. 


Novatians,  excommunicated,  ii.,  55  note ; 
persecuted,  352 ;  exempted  from 
penalties,  ib.  and  note;  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  409. 

Novels ,  of  Theodosius,  iii.,  421  note ;  of 
Justinian,  iv.,  499  sq. 

Novempopulania,  one  of  the  seven  pro¬ 
vinces,  iii.,  376  note. 

Novgorod,  Russian  capital,  vi.,  157  and 
note  ;  Borga  Khan  at,  vii.,  22. 

Nubia,  Church  of,  v.,  175  sqq. 

Numerals,  Arabic,  vi.,  5  note. 

Numerian,  M.  Aurelius,  son  of  Carus,  i., 
864  and  note  ;  Ccesar,  365 ;  emperor, 
867  ;  character,  873  ;  death,  374. 

Numidia,  i.,  28  ;  council  of  bishops  in,  ii., 
858  ;  oeded  to  the  Vandals,  iii.,  488 
note;  restored  to  the  Empire,  iv.,  2 
note;  attacked  by  the  Saracens,  v., 
494. 

Numidious,  Metellus,  oensor,  i.,  168  note. 

Nushirvan,  see  Chosroes. 

Nushizad,  son  of  Nushirvan,  iv.,  888 
note. 

Nymphaum,  residence  of  the  Emperors 
of  Nice,  vi.,  484  and  note. 

Oak,  suburb  of  Chaloedon,  iii.,  282 ; 
synod  of  the,  899  and  note. 

Oasis  of  Libya,  description  of,  iii.,  884 
note ;  Timasius  exiled  to,  885 ; 
Nestorius  exiled  to,v.,  127, 128  note. 

Oaths  of  the  Ancients,  iii.,  884  note. 

Obedience,  passive,  theory  and  practice 
of,  ii.,  313  sq. 

Obeidollah  (Obaid- Allah),  governor  of 
Oufa,  v.,  415;  insultB  corpse  of 
Hosein,  417,  489  note. 

Obelisk,  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  re¬ 
moved  by  Constantine,  ii.,  277 ; 
placed  in  the  Circus  at  Rome  by 
Constantins,  ib.  and  note. 

Oblations,  of  the  Church,  ii.,  50  sq. 

Obligations ,  Roman  law  concerning,  iv., 
524  sqq. 

Obsequium,  fourth  Theme,  vi.,  7  and  note. 

Oohrida,  capital  of  Samuel,  the  Bulga¬ 
rian,  vi.,  142  note. 

Oekley,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Saracens,  v.,  417  note ,  442  note ;  vi., 
5  note. 

Ootai,  son  of  Zingis,  Khan  of  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  vii.,  11 ;  conquests  of,  15  sq. 

Octavia ,  tragedy  of  Seneca,  iii.,  822  note. 

Octavian,  son  of  Alberio,  see  John  XII. 

Octavianus,  name  of  Augustus,  i.,  65. 

Octavius,  i.,  65  note. 

Oculus  Pastoralis ,  vii.,  289  note. 

Odenathus  of  Palmyra,  i.,  298,  296,  298 ; 
Persian  victories  of,  826 ;  death,  ib. 
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Odenathus  (?),  Prinoe,  1.,  286  note . 

Odeum,  restored  by  Herodes,  i.,  50  and 
note . 

Odin,  flight  of,  i.,  260  and  note ;  Gibbon 
renounces  his  earlier  view  on,  vii., 
321  note. 

Odo,  Frangipani,  marries  niece  of  Em¬ 
peror  Manuel,  vi.,  224. 

Odo,  Abbot  of  Chigny,  his  Life  of  Gregory 
of  Tours,  iv.,  148  note. 

Odo  de  Deogilo,  vi.,  338  note. 

Odoacer,  son  of  Edeoon,  commands  in 
Italy,  iv.,  62  ;  puts  Orestes  to  death, 
68  ;  reign,  53  eqq. ;  his  correct  name, 
Odovaoar,  ib.  note;  abolishes  the 
Western  Empire,  64  ;  silver  coin  of, 
ib.  note;  enters  Ravenna,  iv.,  56 
note  ;  character,  58  ;  miserable  state 
of  Italy  under,  60  eq. ;  resigns 
provinces  to  Euric,  107  ;  defeated  by 
Theodoric,  191 ;  capitulation  and 
death,  192,  198  and  note. 

Odothaaus,  invasion  of,  iii.,  136  note. 

Oea,  city  of,  iii.,  49  and  note. 

Oenoe,  in  Pontus,  Manuel  Comnenus  at, 
v.,  263. 

Ogli,  Lazarus,  vii.,  163  note. 

Ogotai,  Grand  Khan,  death  of,  vii.,  18 
note. 

Ogors  or  Varohonites,  conquered  by  the 
TurkB,  iv.,  877  and  note. 

Ogyges,  comets  in  his  time,  iv.,  462  and 
note. 

Ohud,  battle  of,  v.,  887  and  note. 

Oil,  distribution  of,  at  Rome,  iii.,  820  ; 
tax  on,  in  Afrioa,  ib. 

Okba  ibn  Nafi,  see  Akbah. 

Olahus,  Nicholas,  Archbishop  of  Gran, 
hi9  Life  of  Attila,  iii.,  440  note. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  vii.,  14. 

Olearius,  traveller,  v.,  49  note;  on  Nov¬ 
gorod,  vi.,  157  note. 

Olga,  Prinoess  of  Russia,  baptism  of,  vi., 
169. 

Olibriones,  Gallic  tribe,  iii.,  487  note. 

Olive,  cultivation  of  the,  i.,  57. 

Olivento,  river,  victory  of  the  Normans 
on  the,  vi.,  186  note. 

Oljai,  wife  of  Timour,  vii.,  47  note. 

Olybrius,  Roman  patrician,  iv.,  481. 

Olybrius,  senator,  made  Emperor  of  the 
West  by  Ricimer,  iv.,  47 ;  death,  49 
sq.  and  note. 

Olympias,  wife  of  Arsaoes  Tiranus  [Ar¬ 
shak],  iii.,  66  and  note,  58. 

Olympias,  daughter  of  Ablavius,  ii.,  516 

note. 

Olympic  games  at  Antioch,  ii.,  491. 

01ympiodoru8,  account  of  Rome,  iii.,  809 
sq. 


Olympius,  the  philosopher,  defends 
paganism,  iii.,  211  and  note. 

Olympius  of  Tralles,  iv.,  259. 

Olympius,  an  offioer  of  the  palace,  under 
Honorius  plots  against  Stilicho,  iii., 
293  eq. ;  dismissed  the  ambaeeadcr* 
of  Alario,  831 ;  death,  332. 

Olympius  (exarch),  defends  Sicily,  vi..  40 
note. 

Olympus,  deities  of,  ii.,  469. 

Oman,  district  of  Arabia,  v.,  886. 

Omar  I.  (caliph,  Omar  ibn  al-Khattab), 
mosque  of,  at  Jerusalem,  ii.,  484; 
conversion  to  Mahometanism, 

876;  acknowledges  Abubeker,  407. 
reign  and  death,  408 ;  virtues  of, 
426 ;  conquests.  427  eq.  ;  foundi 
Bassora,  433 ;  interview  with  Har 
mozan  at  Jerusalem,  464  eq.  ;  mosque 
of,  465  and  note ;  Mahomet's  opinion 
of,  471  note ;  destroys  library  at 
Alexandria,  and  Persian  books,  4W 
eq.  note ;  mosque  of,  at  Jerusalem, 
vi.,  361. 

Omar  IL  (caliph),  persecutes  the  Chris 
tians,  v.,  522  note ;  journey  to  Syria 
464  note  ;  vi.,  8  and  note. 

Omayya,  see  Ommiyah. 

Ommiyab,  family  of,  v.,  878;  support 
Omayya,  412 ;  Syria,  under  the,  471 
revolt  of  Arabia  and  Persia  Iron, 
vi.,  19  eqq. ;  fall  of,  22. 

Omortag,  see  Giom  Omortag. 

Onagri,  warlike  engines,  iv.,  887  and 
note. 

Onegesius,  favourite  of  Attila,  iii.,  463 
eq. ;  wife  of,  receives  Attila,  464. 

Onulph,  brother  of  Odoaoer,  iv.,  68. 

Opadna,  iv.,  275  note. 

Ophites,  ii.,  13  note. 

Opilio,  delator  of  Bmthius,  iv.,  216  note. 

OpimO)  iii.,  135  note. 

Opis,  ii.,  636. 

Oppas,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  v.t  60S,  609 
note. 

Oppian  law%  iv.,  508  note. 

Opsikian  Theme,  mutiny  of,  v.,  196  ;  be¬ 
siege  An&siasius,  vi.,  7  note. 

Opsopoeus,  iv.,  328  note. 

Optatianus,  panegyrio  of,  i.,  470  nets  ;  iL 

221. 

Optatus,  brother-in-law  of  Constantin^ 
ii.,  218 ;  his  death,  286. 

Optatus  of  Milevis,  ii.,  410  note. 

Ora  or  Opta,  given  by  Theodemir  to  the 
Saracens,  v.,  511. 

Oracles,  ii.,  126 and  note;  aboltatied,  418. 

Orang  outang,  iii.,  54  note. 

Orohan,  son  of  the  Oaliph  Othman,  con¬ 
quers  Prusa,  vii.,  25 ;  oonqussta  of. 
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27  sqq. ;  marries  daughter  of  Oanta- 
cusene,  30  ;  death,  83. 

Orchoe,  in  Assyria,  ii.,  522  note . 

Orda,  grandson  of  Zingis,  vii.,  60 
note . 

Ordeals,  trial  by,  abolished  by  Michael 
VIII.,  yi.,  483;  oompared  with 
judioial  combat,  488  note . 

Ordination  of  clergy,  ii.,  337  and  note . 

Orestes,  preefeoi  of  Egypt,  persecuted  by 
Cyril,  v.,  116. 

Orestes,  Roman  patrician,  iv.,  481. 

Orestes  the  patrioian,  ambassador  of 
Attila,  iii.,  459  sq. ;  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  468  ;  deposes  Nepos,  iv.,  51 ; 
account  of,  id.  sq. ;  refuses  to  divide 
Italy,  52 ;  put  to  death  by  Odoaoer, 
53. 

Orhihuela,  given  by  Theodemir  to  the 
Saracens,  v.,  611. 

Oribasius,  physician  of  Julian,  ii.,  427 
note. 

Origen,  ii.,  15  note ,  89 ;  account  of  the 
number  of  Christians,  69;  of  the 
martyrs,  104 ;  tries  to  convert  Ma¬ 
in  na,  119  ;  opinions  of,  v.,  146  and 
note. 

Origenism,  controversy  in  Egypt  con¬ 
cerning,  iii.,  398  note. 

Orlando  (Rutland  or  Rolando),  v.,  804 
note. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Charles  YI. 
of  France,  vii.,  96. 

Orleans,  colony  of  Alani  at,  iii.,  474  and 
note ;  besieged  by  Attila,  484 ;  siege 
of,  raised,  487 ;  JEgidius  defeats 
Rioimer  at,  iv.,  41. 

Ormnsd,  principle  of  good,  L,  218  and 

note. 

Ormuz,  city  of,  vii.,  49  and  note. 

Oroeius,  i.,  276  ;  iii.,  280 ;  in  Palestine, 
351  and  note*;  history  of,  Afrioa,  857 
note ;  on  an  inundation  of  Rome,  vii., 
319  note. 

Orpheus,  Christian  forgeiyof,  ii.,  74  and 
note. 

Orsini,  see  Ursini. 

Ortho grul,  father  of  the  Caliph  Othman, 
vii.,  24. 

Ortok,  hereditary  Emir  of  Jerusalem, 
vi.,  268. 

Ortokides,  expulsion  of  the,  vi.,  267  note. 

Ortons,  territory  of,  iii.,  91. 

Orvieto,  taken  by  Belisarius,  iv.,  850 ; 
bishop  of,  vicar  of  pope,  vii.,  272, 
275,  281. 

Oshno  (Auximum),  taken  by  Belisarius, 
iv.,  850,  352  and  note. 

Osiris,  Egyptian  deity,  iii.,  210  and  note. 

Oaialmi,  tribe  of,  iv.,  161. 


Osius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  ii.,  838  note, 
353 ;  presided  at  Council  of  Nice, 
377  ;  banishment,  395  sq.  and  note. 

Oskold,  Slav  hero,  vi.,  155  note. 

Osnaburgh,  bishopric  of,  v.,  308. 

Osrhoene,  conquered  by  Trajan,  i.,  7  ;  by 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  224. 

Osset,  or  Julia  Constantia,  in  Bntica, 
font  at,  iv.,  101  and  note. 

Ossian’s  poems,  L,  141  and  note ;  ii.,  68 
note. 

Ostia,  port  of,  L,  56 ;  taken  by  Alario, 
iii.,  334 ;  description  of,  ib.  note ; 
an  episcopal  city,  335  note ;  held  by 
the  Goths,  iv.,  429  note ;  Cesarius 
at,  vi.,  44  ;  bishops  of,  their  part  in 
imperial  coronations,  vii.,  220  note ; 
in  the  twelfth  oentury,  247. 

Ostius,  L.,  first  parricide  in  Rome,  hr., 
530  note. 

Ostrogoths,  see  Goths. 

Ostrogoths,  L,  265  note. 

Otas,  satrap,  i.,  396. 

Othman  (caliph),  revises  the  Koran,  v., 
365 ;  reign,  408 ;  forged  dooument 
bearing  the  seal  of,  410  and  note; 
death  of,  410 ;  recalls  Amrou,  478. 

Othman,  first  Ottoman  Sultan,  reign,  vii., 
24  sq. 

Otho,  Roman  Emperor,  i.,  81, 115  note. 

Otho  (Otto)  1.,  or  Great,  Emperor  of  the 
West,  v.,  313  and  note ;  restores  the 
Western  Empire,  ib.  sq. ;  nominates 
the  Popes,  317  ;  war  with  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  vi.,  151  sqq.;  defeats  the 
Hungarians  at  the  battle  of  the  Lech, 
152 ;  Ziirich  walled  in  his  reign, 
vii.,  230  note. 

Otho  (Otto)  II.,  Emperor  of  the  West, 
marries  Theophano,  v.,  225  and 
note;  massacres  the  senators,  821 
and  note ;  vi.,  92. 

Otho  (Otto)  III.,  removes  bones  of 
BcBthius,  iv.,  216  and  note ;  revolt 
of  Rome  against,  vi.,  321 ;  defeat  of, 
by  the  Saracens,  vi.,  177 ;  spurious 
diploma  of,  vii.,  234  note . 

Otho  (Otto)  of  Freisingen,  historian,  on 
Italian  cities,  v.,  323  note ;  vi.,  343 
note ;  leads  part  of  Conrad's  army, 
ib. ;  his  Works,  vii.,  242  note ;  on 
the  Franks,  245  note. 

Otho  de  la  Roche,  Duke  of  Athens  and 
Thebes,  vi.,  605. 

Otranto  (Hydros,  Hydruntum),  Greek 
dialect  spoken  in,  vii.,  128  note  ; 
capture  by  Turks,  217  and  note. 

Otrar,  massacre  of  Moguls  at,  vii.,  8 
and  note;  taken  by  Zingis,  9  and 
note ;  death  of  Timour  at,  vii.,  71. 
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Otter,  on  Africa,  v.,  488  note ;  travels  in 
Turkey,  vi.,  309  not*. 

Ottomans,  origin  of,  vii.t  23  ;  etymology 
of  name,  24  note ;  lera  of  Ottoman 
Empire,  26 ;  their  oonqaests  under 
Orohan,  ib.  sqq. ;  coinage  of  the,  26 
note ;  cavalry,  ib. ;  causes  of  suceess 
of,  29  note;  establishment  of,  in 
Europe,  31 ;  conquests  of,  under 
Bajazet,  36  sqq. ;  threaten  Constanti¬ 
nople,  42 ;  attack  Constantinople, 
79 ;  besiege  Constantinople,  under 
Amurath  II.,  80;  hereditary  suc¬ 
cession  and  merit  of  the,  81  sq. ; 
education  and  discipline  of,  82  sq.  ; 
levy  tribute  on  the  Christians,  ib. 
note ;  principle  of  Ottoman  law,  that 
Sultans  may  abrogate  treaties,  170. 

Outlaws,  in  Qaul,  ii.,  429  and  note. 

Ovid,  i.,  90  note ,  246  note ;  his  Fasti,  ii., 
19  note ;  description  of  the  Sanna- 
tians,  228  and  note. 

Oxford,  number  of  students  at  university 
of,  vii.,  122  note. 

Oxus  or  Gihon,  river,  iv.,  382,  897 ;  v., 
438  and  note. 

Oxyrhynohus,  oity  of,  monasteries  at,  iv., 
65  and  note. 

Pacatus,  his  panegyric  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  Hi.,  175  note. 

Paehomius,  Abbot,  in  the  Isle  of  Tabenne, 
iv.,  65. 

Pachymeres,  George,  historian,  on  Or¬ 
deals,  vi.,  481  note;  perspicuity  of, 
482  note ,  511  and  note. 

Poets ,  in  Roman  law,  iv.,  524. 

Pacuvius,  of  Brutus  and  Dedus,  Hi.,  822 
note. 

Paderborn,  camp  of  Charlemagne  at,  v., 
801 ;  bishopric  of,  808. 

Padua,  destroyed  by  Attila,  Hi.,  495; 
wealth  of,  496. 

Peeanius,  i.,  890  note. 

Paederasty,  laws  against,  iv.,  585  sqq. 

P»tus,  Lucas,  vi).,  304  note . 

PsBtus,  Thrasea,  i.,  147  note. 

Pagan ,  history  of  the  word,  il.,  417  note. 

Paganism,  toleration  of,  by  Constantine 
and  his  sons,  ii.,  414  sqq. ;  restored 
by  Julian,  469  sqq. ;  fall  of,  under 
Jovian,  iii.,  4  sq. ;  tolerated  by  Val- 
entinian,  25 ;  account  of,  under 
Theodosius,  198  sqq. ;  prohibited, 
214  sqq. ;  extinguished,  217  ;  in  the 
fifteenth  oentury,  vii.,  186. 

Pagans,  zeal  against  the  Christians,  ii., 
126 ;  favoured  by  Julian,  476 ;  they 
persecute  the  Christians,  495  sq. ;  of 
the  West,  Hi.,  217 ;  tolerated  by 


Theodosius,  ib.  and  218 ;  ecanwas 
of,  under  Justinian,  v.»  144. 

Pagi,  chronology  of,  iv.,  884  note. 

Pagus  Arebrignus,  i.,  57  note. 

Painting,  in  Italy,  in  Bixth  osmUsxj. 
36. 

Palaces  of  the  Merovingians,  iv.,  144. 

Paloologi,  end  of  the,  vii.,  312  if.  id 
note;  of  Montferrat,  extiocfioc  4 
the,  212  note. 

PaUBologus,  Andrew,  son  of  Thom* 
despot  of  the  Mores,  vii.,  214  id 
note. 

Palsologus,  Andronicus,  Regent  of  Ccx 
stantinople,  vii.,  94  ;  receives 
salonica,  103. 

Palnologus,  Andronicus,  son  of  John, 

40 ;  blinded,  41 ;  made  Exnprnr 
ib. 

Palaoologus,  Demetrius,  despot  of  tb 
Morea,  vii.,  162 ;  pays  tribute  ‘ 
Turks,  212 ;  civil  war  with  his  broth? 
212  ;  submits  to  Turks  and  rwro 
islands  in  North  Aegean,  ib. 

Palseologus,  George,  v.,  240 ; 

Dumzzo,  vi.,  204;  besieges  lu 
223 ;  death,  226. 

Paleologus,  John,  brother  of  Mktam 
Vni.,  vi.,  459  note. 

Pataologus,  John,  son  of  Andronku 
vii.,  40 ;  blinded,  41 ;  made  As 
peror,  ib. ;  held  Selymbria,  41  ;  ct. 
war  with  Manuel,  42 ;  receives  Cta* 
man  support,  43. 

PalaBologus,  Manuel,  son  of  Them 
despot  of  the  Morea,  vii.,  214. 

PalaBologus,  Theodore,  vii.,  199  note. 

Palieologus,  Thomas,  despot  of  the  Mrew 
vH.,  162 ;  son  of,  174  ;  pays  tnai 
to  Turks,  212  ;  war  with  his  brxtr 
ib. ;  flees  to  Italy,  214. 

Palamas,  Gregory,  his  theological  r»?rk 
vi.,  530  and  note. 

Palamites,  see  Palamas. 

PoXanders ,  or  horse  transports,  vL,  4* 
and  410  note. 

Palatine,  Mount,  i.,  322  note ;  iv.,  8a 

Palatine  palace,  i.,  48  note. 

Palatines ,  ii.,  188;  auxiliaries,  431  my 
or  borderers,  in  Africa,  lv.(  81Q. 

Palermo,  sack  of,  by  Gensexic,  iv.,  5 
taken  by  Belisarius,  326  sq.  ;  Sat* 
oens  at,  vi.,  41  and  note ;  silk  ousc 
faoture  at,  76  note ,  77 ;  eoroiabc* 
of  Roger  at,  218. 

Palestine,  i.,  27;  invaded  bj  the  tac 
rians,  iH.,  408 ;  taxes  remitted  ifis 
Samaritan  revolt,  iv.,  258  and  nab 
monasteries  built  by  Justinian  la 
265 ;  corruption  of,  587  note. 
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Palestrina  (Praneste),  overthrown  by  the 
Romans,  vii.,  247 ;  seat  of  the 
Colonna,  262. 

Palimbothra  (Patna),  see  Kinnoge. 

Palladium,  i.,  158 ;  iii.,  199  note ;  of 
Edessa,  v.,  265;  brought  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  267  and  note. 

Palladios,  Bishop  of  Helenopolis,  de¬ 
fence  of  St.  Chrysostom,  iii.,  895 
note ;  iv.,  70  note . 

Palladios,  son  of  the  Emperor  Petronios 
Maximus,  marries  daughter  of 
Valentinian  III.,  iv.,  4. 

Palladius,  messenger,  iii.,  418. 

Palladios,  a  notary,  sent  to  Africa,  iii., 
49  and  note . 

Pallas,  son  of  E vender,  discovery  of  his 
tomb,  vii.,  385  note . 

Pallas,  i.,  99  note . 

Pallium,  vii.,  831  and  note. 

Palma,  A.  Cornelius,  lieutenant  of  Tra¬ 
jan,  v.,  340  note. 

Palmaria  (Island),  Sylverius  at,  iv.,  424 
note. 

Palmyra,  i.,  298  and  note ,  829  sqq. 

Paltogles,  admiral  of  Mahomet  II.,  vii., 
179  note. 

Pam  bo,  the  monk,  iv.,  75  note. 

Pampeluna,  taken  by  Eurio,  iv.,  41. 

Pamphronius,  Roman  patrician,  his 
mission  to  Constantinople,  v.,  22. 

Pamphylia,  peasants  of,  resist  Tribigild, 

111.,  887. 

Pan,  Altar  of,  on  the  Palatine,  iv.,  86. 

Panstius,  friend  of  Soipio,  iv.,  487  note. 

Panaretos,  Michael,  historian  of  Trebi- 
zond,  vi.,  439  note. 

Panehatantra ,  collection  of  fables,  iv., 
889  note. 

Pandects ,  or  Digest  of  Justinian,  iv., 
482,  494  and  notes,  495 ;  Latin  of, 
496  note ;  faintly  remembered  at 
Rome,  vii.,  235. 

Pandetaria,  li.,  97  note. 

Pandulph  of  Capua,  vi.,  188  note. 

Pandulph  of  Pisa,  vL,  271  note ;  vii.,  224 
note. 

Pandulph,  nephew  of  Hugh  of  Alatri, 
vi.,  271  note. 

’aneas  in  Palestine,  image  of  Christ  at, 
v.,  264  and  note. 

Danhypersebastos,  title  invented  by 
Alexius  Comnenus,  vi.,  84. 

*ankalia,  battle  of,  v.,  230  note. 

’annonia  or  Hungary,  description  of, 

1.,  24 ;  submits  to  Roman  yoke,  121 ; 
settlement  of  Suevi,  280 ;  oolony 
of  Sarmatians  in,  ii.,  233  ;  invaded 
by  the  Quadi,  iii.,  66 ;  falls  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  East,  421 ;  JStius  in, 
vol.  vn.— 30 


482;  oooupied  by  the  Ostrogoths, 
502 ;  campaign  of  Majorian  in,  iv., 
28  note ;  evacuated  by  the  Goths, 
866. 

Pannonia  Secunda,  iv.,  267  note . 

Pannonians,  character  at,  L,  121. 

Pansophia  or  Irene,  v.,  133. 

Pansophia,  matron  of  Florence,  iii.,  280 
note. 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  i.,  48  note ;  made 
into  a  Christian  Church,  iii.,  209 
and  note. 

Pantomimes,  Roman,  iii.,  828  and  note. 

Panvinius,  Onuphrius,  vii.,  887  note. 

Paolo,  Fra,  ii.,  148  note ;  on  the  Papal 
System,  vii.,  104  note,  808  note. 

Paper,  manufacture  of,  at  Samar oand, 

v. ,  441  and  note. 

Paphlagonia,  invaded  by  legionaries,  ii., 
409 ;  seized  by  David  Comnenus, 

vi. ,  488  note. 

PapianUla,  wile  of  Sidonius,  iv.,  42  note. 

Papias ,  the  Great,  office  of,  vi.,  85  note. 

Papinian,  Pretorian  prefect,  i.,  185; 
death  of,  147 ;  legal  work  of,  iv., 
486  ;  authority  of,  491  and  note. 

Papirius,  i.,  62  note ;  iv.,  472  note. 

Papirius,  Petes,  friend  of  Cicero,  iv.,  61 
note . 

Papua,  Mount,  iv.,  311  and  note. 

Pam,  son  of  Arsaoes  Tiranes,  acknow¬ 
ledged  King  of  Armenia,  iii.,  57 ; 
adventures  of,  58  sqq. ;  assassinated 
by  the  Romans,  60  and  note. 

Parabolani,  or  visitors  of  the  sick,  ii., 
339 ;  v.,  115  and  note. 

Paradise ,  Persian  garden,  iv.,  800  and 
note ;  of  the  Moslems,  v.,  874. 

Parakcemomenos  (chamberlain),  v.,  229 
note. 

Pamspondylus  Zoticus,  vii.,  158  note. 

Paris,  Matthew,  on  Baldwin  H.,  vi.,  454 
note. 

Paris,  description  of,  ii.,  808  sq. ;  palace 
of  the  baths  (Thermaram)  at,  424 
and  note;  siege  of,  by  Clovis,  iv., 
112  note;  University  of,  vii.,  122 
note,  267,  298  and  note. 

Parma,  reduced  by  the  Greeks,  v.,  28. 

Parrioide,  laws  concerning,  iv.,  529. 

Paros  (Island),  taken  by  the  Venetians, 
vi.,  435  note. 

Paraees,  i.,  216  note. 

Parthia,  subdued  by  Trajan,  i.,  7 ;  by 
Artaxerxes,  212  ;  feudal  government 
in,  220;  summary  of  war  with  Rome, 
221. 

Parthians,  subdued  by  Artaxerxes,  i., 
212  ;  wars  of,  with  the  Romans,  221, 
222. 
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Parthol&zms,  the  giant,  i.,  284  note. 

Paschal  II.  (Pope),  his  ooins,  vii.,  221 
note ;  sedition  against,  226  sq.  ;  con¬ 
test  with  the  Golonna,  260. 

Paschal  chronicle ,  aooount  of  Attila  in, 

111.,  472  note ;  v.,  81  notes . 

Passia  Sigismundi,  edition  of,  iv.,  121 

note. 

Pasitigris,  or  Shat-el-Arab,  ii.,  622  note . 

Paspates,  on  the  transport  of  Turkish 
ships,  vii.,  192  note. 

Patara,  in  Lycia,  iv.,  424  note. 

Paternus,  Prooonsul  of  Africa,  ii.,  107. 

Patras,  Basil  I.  at,  v.,  216. 

Patriarch ,  title  of,  iv.,  94  note. 

Patria  Potestas ,  iv.,  608  sq. ;  limitation 
of,  604  sq. 

Patrician  of  Rome,  title  granted  by  the 
Senate  to  Charles  Martel,  v.,  289. 

Patricians,  Roman,  revived  by  Constan¬ 
tine,  ii.,  174,  176  and  notes ;  v., 
288  sq.  and  note. 

Patricias,  name  of,  iv.,  66  note ;  title  of, 
in  Burgundy,  149  and  note. 

Patricius,  Augustin,  historian,  vii.,  119 
note. 

Patrick,  St.,  iv.,  66  note. 

Patripassians,  ii.,  867  note. 

Patrocles,  admiral  of  the  Kings  of  Syria, 
fleet  of,  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  v.,  46 
note. 

Patainaks,  invasion  of,  under  Constan¬ 
tine  IX.,  v.,  284  note  ;  besiege  Kiev, 
vi.,  166  note. 

Pauoton,  M.,  his  Mdtrologie,  iv.,  607 
note. 

Paul  Catena,  ii.,  268,  447. 

Paul  of  Cilicia,  deserts  to  Totila,  iv.,  487. 

Paul  the  Civilian,  i.,  187;  iv.,  486; 
authority  of,  491. 

Paul,  commissioner  in  Afrioa,  ii.,  410 
and  note. 

Paul,  orthodox  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
banished,  ii.,  878 ;  persecution,  flight 
and  death  of,  407. 

Paul,  the  deacon  of  Aquileia,  on  the 
Seven  Sleepers,  iii.,  439  note;  on 
the  provinces  of  Italy,  496  note. 

Paul,  the  hermit,  ii.,  108  note. 

Paul,  brother  of  the  Patrician  Orestes, 
iv.,  49. 

Paul  II.  (Pope),  persecutes  Roman  Aca¬ 
demy,  vii.,  186  note. 

Paul  III.  (Pope),  vandalism  of  his 
nephews,  vii.,  338  and  note. 

Paul  IV.  (Pope),  vii.,  808  note. 

Paul  of  Samosata,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 

11.,  122;  his  degradation,  128;  vi., 
117  note. 

Paul  the  Silentiary,  iv.,  261  note,  268  note. 


Paul  of  Tanis,  Patriarch  of  Alexwidrk 
v.,  171. 

Paul  Warnefrid,  the  deaoon  of  Friuli.  ! 

the  Lombards,  v.,  6  note,  7  note. 
Paula,  pupil  of  Jerome,  family  of,  a .. 
806  and  note;  owned  Nioo^k 
810 ;  founds  hospital  and  xdob* 
teries  in  Palestine,  iv.,  69  ;  epial 
of,  by  Jerome,  %b.  note ;  genco  Jj 
of,  to  the  monks,  76. 

Paulicians,  Christian  sect,  desenpa 
of,  vi.,  116  sqq. ;  derivation  of 
117  note ;  seven  teachers  of  the,  \i ■ , 
belief  and  worship  of,  119  sq..  a 
Armenia  and  Pontus,  120  sq. ;  p» 
seeuted,  121 ;  revolt  of,  128 ;  is  la 
Minor,  126;  in  Thrace,  186;  « 
Italy  and  France,  128  ;  vii.,  229 ; 
tied  among  the  Albigeois,  vi.,  130  k 
Paulinus  of  Bordeaux,  iii.,  371  and 
Paulinus,  Suetonius,  i.,  S  note. 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Antiooh,  iii.,  157 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  iii.,  264.  If? 
note. 

Paulinus,  secretary  of  Ambrose,  iii., 
Paulinus,  master  of  the  offices,  exceed 
of,  iii.,  411. 

Paulinus,  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  v.,  11 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Tr&vee,  banished 

11.,  396. 

Faullini,  family  of  the,  oonvereioc 

111.,  206. 

Paullina,  wife  of  Maximin,  i.,  187  a* 
Paulas,  Julius,  on  Roman  law,  iv.,  5- 
note. 

Paulus  the  Seoutor,  i.,  104  and  note. 
Pautalia,  iv.,  267  note . 

Pavia,  battle  of  i.y  821 ;  pillaged  t 
Attila,  iii.,  496 ;  Honoriua  at  -  ~ 
siege  of,  by  Odoaoer,  iv.,  68;  iv 
ings  of  Theodoric  at,  206  ;  Bcvu  ^ 
at,  216  ;  taken  by  Charlcmagu.  * 
286 ;  burnt  by  the  Hungarian*. Y 
149. 

Paximacia,  monastic  loaves,  iv.. 
note. 

Peace,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  see  Rome. 
Peacock,  a  royal  bird,  vii.,  216  nok 
Pearl  fishery  in  Britain,  i.,  3  and  ** 
in  Ormuz  and  Cape  Comorin.  ^ 1 
note ;  large  pearl  in  caliph's  trtasr 
at  Cairo,  vi.,  360  note. 

Pears,  on  the  transport  of  Turkish  u? 
vii.,  192  note. 

Pegasians,  legal  sect  of  the,  iv.,  490  ^ 
note. 

Pegasus,  slave  of  Domitian,  iv.,  490  ^ 
note. 

Pegu,  kingdom  of,  oonquered  by  Zin* 
vii.,  18. 
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Pehlvi  language,  i.,  214  note. 

Peking,  besieged  by  Zingie,  vii.,  8  and 
note ;  royal  residence  of  the  Khans, 
11  note ,  21. 

Pelagian  controversy,  iii.,  286  and  note. 
Pelagian  jam  in  Britain,  iii.,  876  and  note ; 
decay  of,  iv.,  106 

Pelagius,  papal  legate  in  Egypt,  vi„  370 ; 

his  measures  at  Constantinople,  447. 
Pelagias,  archdeacon,  embassy  to  Gothic 
camp,  iv.,  430  and  note ;  appeals  to 
Totila,  431 ;  Pope,  ib.  note ;  v.,  148. 
Pelagius,  Pratorian  priefeot,  oppresses 
the  people  of  Pavia,  iv.,  69  note. 
Pelamides,  or  thonnies,  ii.f  166  note. 
Pelekanon,  position  of,  vii.,  27  note. 
Pella,  Nazarene  church  at,  ii.,  10  and 
note ;  iv.,  184  note. 

Pellegrino  Camillo,  history  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  vi.,  174  note. 

Peloponnesus,  state  of,  in  eighth  oentury, 
vi.,  73  $qq. ;  cities  and  revenue  of, 
72 ;  manufacture  of  silk  in,  ib.  and 
76 ;  families  of,  transported  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  vii.,  210;  condition  in 
fifteenth  oentury,  212  and  note ; 
Albanians  in,  ib. ;  conquered  by 
Turks,  218. 

Pelso,  lake,  i.,  448  and  note;  iv.,  182 
note. 

Pelusium,  plague  at,  iv.,  466;  taken  by 
Chosroes,  v.,  76;  taken  by  Amrou, 
476 ;  evacuated  by  Shiraoouh,  vi., 
861. 

Pempton  (gate),  at  Constantinople,  attack 
on,  vii.,  186. 

Penanoe,  public,  ii.,  66. 

Pendragon,  or  British  diotator,  iii.,  376. 
Pengwem,  or  Csrmarthaen,  iv.,  167. 
Penisoola,  Benedict  XIII.  at,  vii.,  800. 
Penitentials,  Greek,  vi.,  279. 

’entadius,  master  of  the  offices,  ii.,  428. 
’entapolis,  the  inland  (in  Italy),  v.,  24. 
>entapolis,  the  maritime  (in  Italy)  of 
Bavenna,  v.,  24,  290. 

’epin,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  delivers 
Borne,  v.,  284  sq. ;  King  of  France, 
286  sq. ;  ooronation  of,  287  and 
note ;  donations  of,  to  the  Pope, 
290  sq. ;  recovers  Narbonne,  vi.,  18 
note . 

‘epin,  John,  Count  of  Minorbino,  vii., 
286  and  note. 

’epper,  prioe  of,  iii.,  329  note. 

‘era,  ii.,  169  ;  Latins  in,  vi.,  417  ;  Geno¬ 
ese  in,  631 ;  siege  of,  634  sq. ;  power 
of  the  oolony  at,  637 ;  royal  school 
of  the  Turks  at,  vii.,  83. 
e rates,  in  Crimea,  vi.,  489  note. 
eredeus,  murdered  Alboin,  v.,  18  sq. 


Peregrinus,  the  philosopher,  ii.,  86  note. 

Perennis,  minister  of  Commodus,  i.,  96 
and  note. 

Perfectissimus,  rank  of,  ii.,  171  note. 

Pergamus,  ancient  splendour  of,  i.,  64 
and  note ;  library  of,  iii.,  210  note ; 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  vi.,  7. 

Peristhlava,  Sviatoslav  at,  vi.,  166  note. 

Perinthus,  i.,  131 ;  Belisarius  at,  iv.,  296. 

Periplus,  of  Sallust,  iv.,  897  note;  of 
Arrian,  ib. 

Perisabor,  or  Anbar,  on  the  Euphrates, 
destroyed  by  Julian,  ii.,  624  and 
note. 

Perjury,  Boman  law  concerning,  iv., 
680. 

Peraioe,  A.,  on  Heraclius,  v.,  78  note ;  on 
Persian  wars,  74  sq.  notes. 

Peroun,  god  of  thunder,  vi.,  171. 

Perozes,  Persian  physician,  iv.,  388. 

Perozes,  King  of  Persia,  iii.,  92 ;  death, 
iv.,  274  sq.  and  note ;  Nestonanism 
of,  v.,  157. 

P&rpera ,  silver  ooin,  vi.,  455  note. 

Perpignan,  iv.,  127  note. 

Perron,  Cardinal  du,  on  early  Christian 
faith,  iii.,  226  note. 

Peraarmenia,  iii.,  415;  revolt  of,  v.,  48 
sqq. 

Persecution  of  the  early  Christians, 
under  Nero,  ii.,  89  sqq. ;  under 
Domitian,  95  sqq. ;  three  methods 
of  escaping,  118  sq. ;  ten  persecu¬ 
tions,  115 ;  in  second  oentury,  117  ; 
by  Severus,  118 ;  in  third  century, 
118  sqq. ;  by  Diocletian  and  his 
oolleagues,  129  sqq. ;  in  Italy  and 
Africa,  138  sq. ;  in  the  East,  140  sq.  ; 
fresh  persecution  by  Maxixnin,  142 ; 
end  of,  143. 

Perseus,  treasures  of,  i.,  172. 

Persia,  foundation  of  Sassanid  monarchy 
in,  i.,  212  sqq. ;  religion  of,  218 ; 
extent  and  population  of,  221 ; 
military  power  of,  228 ;  civil  war  in, 
897 ;  war  between  Sapor  and  Con¬ 
stantins,  ii.,  240  sqq.  ;  Christians  of, 
protected  by  Constantine,  382 ; 
Julian  invades,  518 ;  peace  with 
Theodosius,  iii.,  418;  under  Kobad 
or  Cabades,  iv.,  388  sq. ;  accession 
of  Chosroes,  383  ;  provinoe  of,  885  ; 
endless  peace  with  Borne,  390 ;  war 
with  Borne,  v.,  42  sqq. ;  anarchy 
after  the  death  of  Chosroes,  45  sqq. ; 
Christianity  in,  165  sq. ;  Shiite 
schism  in,  409  and  note ;  Sophis  of, 
418  and  note;  conquered  by  the 
Saraoens,  486  sqq. ;  Seljuks  in,  vi., 
267  ;  under  Sangiar,  848 ;  under 
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Mohammad  of  Carizme,  vii.v  8 ; 
conquered  by  Holagou,  13;  decline 
of  Mogul  Khans  in,  23;  oonquered 
by  Timour,  48  sq. 

Persians,  relations  with  Jews,  77 
note. 

Persona,  Christopher,  translates  works 
of  Procopius,  iv.,  225  note, 

Pertinax,  Emperor,  i.,  105  note;  reign, 
ib.  sqq. ;  employments  of,  106  note ; 
death,  112,  120  note ;  funeral  and 
apotheosis  of,  126. 

Pertinax  Helvius,  i.,  146  and  note, 
Perusia  (Perugia),  taken  by  Belisarius, 

iv. ,  345;  besieged  by  Totila,  436; 
a  retreat  of  Popes,  vii.,  252. 

Pesoennius  Niger,  governor  of  Syria,  i., 
118,  120;  war  with  Severus,  126 
sqq, ;  death,  131. 

Pessinus,  ii.,  474  note  ;  altar  of  Cybele  at, 
503. 

Pestcherski,  or  Crypt  Monastery  at  Kiev, 

vi. ,  178  note. 

Pestilence  at  Borne,  under  Commodus, 
i.,  99. 

Petanoius,  Felix,  on  Varna  campaign, 

vii. ,  153  note, 

Petavius,  on  the  Trinity,  ii.,  368  note; 

v. ,  103  note, 

Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  receives  Charles 
of  Anjou,  vi.,  498 ;  proclaimed 
King  of  Sicily,  499. 

Peter  Bartholomy,  vision  of  Holy  Lanoe 
seen  by,  vi.,  316  sqq, 

Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  iii.,  148. 
Peter,  Bulgarian  Tsar,  vi.,  128  note,  164 
note, 

Peter  of  Bulgaria,  founds  seoond  Bul¬ 
garian  kingdom,  vi.,  891. 

Peter  of  Courtenay,  Emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  vi.,  448 ;  captivity  and 
death,  449  and  note. 

Peter  Gnapheus,  Patriarch  of  Antioeh,  v., 
139  and  note, 

Peter  the  Great,  Tsar  of  Russia,  ii.,  222 ; 

iv. ,  278  note ;  fleet  of,  in  the  Caspian, 

v. ,  45  note. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  vi.,  269 ;  proclaims 
first  crusade,  270  sq. ;  lead  the  first, 
284 ;  flight  of,  286 ;  shirks  the  fast, 
815. 

Peter,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Maurioe, 
v„  62. 

Peter  the  Notary,  iii.,  296  note. 

Peter,  the  Patrician,  i.,  401  note ;  am¬ 
bassador  to  Italy,  iv.,  327. 

Peter  Phocas,  defeated  by  t  Belarus,  v., 
230  note. 

Peter  the  Reader,  murders  Hypatia,  v., 
117. 


Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Wine tester, 
vii.,  248  note. 

Peter  Mongus  (patriarch  of  Alexandra] 
correspondence  of,  v.,  187  note. 

Peter,  St.,  visit  to  Rome  of,  ii.,  49  cs 
note ;  trophies  of,  at  Rome,  iii.,  1U 
sq. ;  apparition  to  Attila,  50C 
Epistles  of,  rejected  by  the  Plat' 
dans,  vi.,  118  and  note ;  dumb  i, 
at  Rome,  spared  by  the  Gotha  iu. 
840. 

Peter  of  Navarre,  gunpowder  min*  m 
by,  vii.,  187  note. 

Peter  of  Corbara,  vii.,  261. 

Petit  de  la  Croix,  his  history  of  Zam 
vii.,  5  note ;  of  Timur  Beg,  44  i»J» 

Petra,  Arabian  town  of,  iv.t  403 
note ;  siege  of,  405  eq. 

Petrarch,  on  Charles  IV.,  v.,  329 ; 
of,  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  vi.,  £» 
revived  learning  in  Italy,  vii-,  i* 
sq. ;  Greek  studies  of,  125 ;  oo  s 
Bernard,  228  note  ;  on  foreign^  ~ 
Rome,  258  note;  character  c. 
coronation,  265  sqq. ;  relation*  * 
Bienxi,  270,  278  ;  letter  of  oom* 
tion  to  the  Colonna,  a. d.  1847,  iS 
note ;  advice  to  a  cardinal  oo  n 
forming  Roman  government,  ? 
note;  regarded  Riensi  as  a  pr* 
288  and  note ;  invites  Empo* 
Charles  IV.,  291  and  note ;  exta1 
Popes  to  return  from  Avignon,  £ 
sq. ;  influence  of,  on  Porcaro,  3K 
on  the  despoiling  of  Bodl* 
buildings,  324  and  note,  829  *t 
note;  on  the  population  of  Bcc1 
825,  326  note;  on  the  indifleres^ 
of  the  Romans  to  their  momma* 
834  and  note. 

Petrie,  Prof.  FlinderB,  on  vims  ; 
Constantine,  ii,  323  note. 

Petronins,  father-in-law  of  Valsna  a- 
13. 

Petronins,  Maximns,  see  Maximus. 

Petronins,  P.,  Diaries  of,  viiM  301  a a 
311. 

PetruB  de  Godis,  vii.,  806  note. 

Petrus  Pisanus,  Lives  of  the  Popes  h 

vi.,  271  note. 

Petrus  Tudebodus,  history  of,  vi, 
note. 

Petulants%  oorps  of,  ii.,  421  and  nou. 

Peudni,  i.,  263. 

Peyssonel,  M.  de,  i.,  281  note ;  vii. 
note. 

Pesaro,  Inscription  at,  i.f  321  note. 

Pfeffel,  Abr4g6  Chronologique  de  I'B ~ 
toire  d'AUemagne  by,  v.,  827  aw 

Phadalas,  oooupies  Cyxions,  vi.,  2  nW 
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Phalanx,  Grecian,  i.,  15 ;  Macedonian, 
of  Oaracaila,  151. 

Phallas,  horse  of  Heradins,  v.,  96. 

Phanagoria  (city),  Justinian  II.  at,  v.,  192. 

Fhantastio  system,  invented  by  the 
Dooetee,  v.,  107. 

Pharamond,  iii.,  870  and  note. 

Pharan&ki,  identified  with  Hieria,  iv.,  266 
note. 

Pharandx4m,  wife  of  Arsaoes  Tiranns 
(Arshak),  iii.,  56  and  note. 

Pharas,  chief  of  the  Hernli,  iv.,  295; 
letter  to  Gelimer,  811  eq. 

Pharezdak,  poet,  v.,  478. 

Pharisees,  sect  of  the,  ii.,  28. 

Pharos ,  lighthouse  at  Constantinople,  v., 
214  note. 

Phasis,  river,  i.,  288,  848;  iv.,  897; 
fortifications  on,  402 ;  Grecian 
oolony  of,  407;  Heraolius  at,  v., 
98. 

Phasis,  town,  i.,  282  note . 

Pheasant,  a  royal  bird,  vii.,  216  and 
note . 

Pheretime  of  Gyrene,  v.,  10  note. 

Phidias,  transformed  into  a  magioian, 

vii.,  835. 

Philadelphia  (in  Asia  Minor),  siege  of, 
raised  by  Roger  de  Flor,  vi.,  502; 
in  fourteenth  century,  525  note; 
capture  of,  by  the  Ottomans,  vii., 
28  and  note;  Frederic  Barbarossa 
at,  vi.,  841. 

Philadelphia  (in  Syria),  fortifications  of, 
v.,  444  and  note. 

Philagrius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  ii.,  889. 

Philaretus,  governor  of  Antioch,  vi., 
261. 

Philelphus,  Francis,  sophist,  vii.,  120 
and  note ;  Latin  ode  of,  167  note , 
204 ;  on  siege  of  Constantinople, 
179. 

Philemuth,  commands  the  Hernli  against 
Totila,  iv.,  441. 

Philip,  Praetorian  prefect  under  Gor¬ 
dian  III.,  i.,  206  ea.  and  note ;  reign, 
208  sqq. ;  rebellion  against,  257 ; 
death,  258 ;  protected  the  Christians, 

ii.,  120. 

Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  vii.,  808  note. 

Philip,  ambassador  of  Constantins  II., 

11.,  258,  407;  Praetorian  prefect, 
407. 

Philip  L  of  Fiance,  qnarrel  with  Urban 

11.,  vi.,  273  eq. 

Philip  Augustus  (II.)  of  France,  in  the 
East,  vi.,  864  eqq. ;  institutes  fund 
for  Holy  Land,  394. 

Philip  HI.  of  France,  vii.,  254  note. 

Philip  IV.  (the  Fair)  of  Franoe,  his 


straggle  with  Bonifaoe  VIH.  and 
Benedict  XI.,  vii.,  258. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  his  revenue  from  the 
gold  mines  of  Thrace,  iii.,  107  note. 

Philip  Mouskes,  Bishop  of  Tonrnay, 
vi.,  453  note. 

Philip  of  Swabia,  Alexins  Angelas  visits, 
vi.,  893  ;  Bonifaoe  of  Montferrat  at 
court  of,  401  note. 

Philip  of  Tarentum,  vi.,  462  note. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  joins  Hun¬ 
garian  crusade,  vii.,  147 ;  tries  to 
organise  crusade  against  Turks,  215 
and  note. 

Philip,  King  of  Germany,  befriends  the 
young  Alexius,  vi.,  404. 

Philip  of  Side,  ii.,  468  note. 

Philip  of  Courtenay,  vi.,  449. 

Philip,  son  of  Baldwin  H.,  vi.,  455; 
betrothed  to  daughter  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  496;  allies  himself  with 
Charles  of  Anjou,  497. 

Philippa,  daughter  of  Raymond  of 
Poitou,  v.,  251. 

Phillippiou8,  general  under  Heraolius,  v., 
75  note;  made  emperor,  183;  re¬ 
stores  Monothelitism,  184 ;  see  Bar- 
danes. 

Philippopolis,  siege  of,  i.,  266  and  note ; 
captured  by  the  Russians,  vi.,  166 
note;  destroyed  by  the  Bulgarians, 
446;  taken  by  Murad  Sultan,  vii., 
88  note. 

Philippas,  iii.,  819  note. 

Philo,  ii.,  4  note ;  philosophy  of,  858  and 
note. 

Philoorene,  battle  of,  a.d.  1880,  vii.,  27. 

PhUopatrie,  dialogue,  i.,  866  note;  ii., 
82  note. 

Philosophers,  Grecian,  i.,  88;  attitude 
to  Christianity,  ii.,  72  eq. ;  fanati¬ 
cism  of  the  neo-platonio,  468 ;  at 
the  oourt  of  Julian,  475  eq. 

Philoeophumena ,  of  Hippolytus,  discov¬ 
ered  at  Mount  Athos,  v.,  107  note m 

Philosophy,  divine,  of  the  monks,  iv., 
63 ;  at  Athens,  280 ;  studied  by 
Arabians,  vi.,  81  eq. ;  in  Middle 
Ages  at  Constantinople,  108  eqq. 

PhiloetorgiuB,  partial  to  Gallus,  ii.,  267 
note ;  Arianism  of,  864  note ;  on 
election  of  Valentinian,  iii.,  7  note  ; 
on  Pulcheria,  408  note;  heresy  of, 
iv.,  82  note. 

Philostratus,  biographer  of  Herodes 
Atticu8,  i.,  50  note;  Life  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  of  Tyana,  ii.,  126  note. 

Philotheus,  a  Macedonian  sectary,  iv.,  85. 

Philoxenos,  bishop  of  Mabbogh,  v.,  141 
note . 
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Phineus,  palaoe  of,  ii.,  151  and  nots, 

Phirouz,  a  Syrian  renegade,  vi.,  812. 

Phlegon,  ii.,  74  note . 

Pbooaea,  in  fourteenth  oentnry,  vi.,  525 
note ;  Genoese  oolony  at,  vii.,  78  sq. 

Phooas,  a  centurion,  elected  emperor, 
v.,  65  and  note;  puts  Maurioe  to 
death,  67  ;  character,  69  sq. ;  statue 
of,  ib.  note . 

Phooas,  see  Bardas,  Constantine,  Leo, 
Nioephorus,  Peter. 

Phoenicia,  i.,  27 ;  temples  of,  destroyed, 

11.,  415. 

Phoenician  inscriptions,  iv.,  816  note . 

Pholoe,  Mount,  retreat  of  Alario,  iii., 
258. 

Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

111.,  898  note ;  educates  Leo  VI.,  v., 
220  ;  vi.,  109  sq. ;  on  conversion  of 
the  Russians,  168;  theological  dis¬ 
putes  of,  883  note ;  position  of,  vi., 
109  note. 

Photius,  son  of  Antonina,  iv.,  858 ; 
exile  of,  859;  arrests  the  Pope,  tb. 
note ;  arrests  Theodosius  at  Ephe¬ 
sus,  861 ;  captivity  of,  ib. ;  becomes 
a  monk,  362. 

Photius,  patrioian,  v.,  144. 

Phrantzes,  see  Phranza. 

Phranza,  George,  Greek  historian,  on 
captivity  of  Bajazet,  vii.,  67 ; 
account  of,  102  and  note;  embassy 
from  Constantine  Palaeologus  into 
Georgia,  162  sqq. ;  great  logothete, 
164  ;  on  events  of  the  siege  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  174  and  note  ;  numbers 
the  citizens  of  Constantinople,  180 
and  note  ;  fortunes  after  oapture  of 
Constantinople,  204;  fate  of  his 
ohildren,  ib.  sq. ;  his  enmity  to 
Notaras,  208  note. 

Phrygia,  settlement  of  Ostrogoths  in, 

iii.,  135  ;  description  of,  by  Claudian, 
387  note;  rebellion  of  Tribigild  in, 
887  sq. 

Physicians  amongst  the  Arabs,  vi.,  88 

SQ a 

Picardy,  origin  of  the  name,  vi.,  269 
note. 


Pioenum,  John,  the  Sanguinary  at,  iv., 
846  sq. ;  famine  in,  454  and  note. 

Pictures,  worship  of,  v.,  262  sq. 

Pierleoni,  family  of,  vii.,  226  note ;  their 
fortress,  328  note. 

Pierleone,  Jordan,  vii.,  284  note. 

Pigmies  of  Africa,  see  Pygmies. 

Pilate,  Pontius,  procurator,  ii.,  91,  116 
and  note. 

Pilgrimages,  Christian,  ii.,  480  and 
note. 


Pilgrims,  missionary,  in  Hungary,  ii,  IS 
note. 

Pilgrim ,  the,  and  the  Parodist,  m 
galleys  of  the  Latins,  vi.,  421  id 
note. 

Pilpay,  fables  of,  iv.,  888  and  note. 

PUum ,  description  of  the,  i.,  14  sq. 

note . 

Pincian  Gates,  battle  of,  iv.,  340  and  me 

Pinna  marina ,  manufacture  of  silk  tree 
iv.,  245  and  note. 

Pipa,  a  German  prinoess,  i.,  279. 

Piraeus,  i.,  286,  472  and  note . 

Pisa,  Pandects  at,  iv.,  498  and 
merchants  of,  expelled  by  & 
Genoese  from  the  Crimea,  vi., 
Council  of,  vii.,  105. 

Pi8ani,  Venetian  admiral,  vi.,  536. 

Pisidia,  prator  of,  iv.,  272  ;  people  d,  * 
note ;  Manuel  Comnenus  in,  v„2tf 

Piso,  Calpumius,  i.,  296  sq. 

Pissumena,  mother  of  Lana,  iii.,  & 
note. 

Pistis  Sophia ,  Gnostic  work,  preserved  :• 
Coptic,  ii.,  15. 

Pityns,  siege  of,  by  the  Goths,  i.,  *5 
Abundantins  at,  iii.,  888  and 
desert  of,  402 ;  fortifications  &  *  • 
402  and  note . 

Pius  n.  (Pope),  see  Mixes*  Sylvias. 

Placentia,  battle  of,  i.,  820;  Atis 
made  bishop  of,  iv.,  13 ;  synod  * 
vi.,  272. 

Plaoidia,  sister  of  Honorius,  advents 
of,  iii.,  353  sq. ;  marries  Adolph 
ib. ;  marries  ConBtantius,  417 ;  tf* 
to  Constantinople,  418  ;  admini** 
tion  of,  421  sqq. ;  banishes  Honors 
481 ;  death,  503  ;  sepulchre  at  Eft 
venna,  ib.  note. 

Plaoidia,  younger  daughter  of  Val* 
tinian  HI.,  restored  by  Genseric,  n. 
80 ;  marries  Olybrius,  47. 

Plague  at  Home,  iii.,  327 ;  under 
tinian,  iv.,  465-469;  under  Gc» 
stantine  V.,  v.,  199  note. 

Plane-trees,  cultivated  by  the  aoeuc* 

iii.,  850  and  note. 

Planudes,  Maximus,  vi.,  462  note. 

Platsa,  bulwarks  of,  restoned  by  hr 
tinian,  iv.,  269. 

Plato,  abbot  of  Studlon,  v.,  902 
banished,  205  note. 

Plato,  on  Immortality,  iL,  21 ;  bis 
public,  50  and  note;  system  oi 
before  Christ,  355  sq. ;  dialogs* 
translated  into  Persian,  iv.,  388  r 
note ;  study  revived  in  Italy,  vii.,  1*2 

Platonists,  new,  see  Neo-Platouista 

Platonists,  theology  of,  i.f  33. 
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Plantianus,  minister  of  Severus,  i.,  186. 
Pl&utilla,  Fulvia,  daughter  of  Plantianus, 

i. f  135  and  note. 

Plebeians,  Roman,  ii.t  174  sq. 

Pletho,  George  Gemistus,  vii.,  132  note , 

136  note;  on  state  of  the  Morea, 
212  note. 

Plinthas,  ambassador  to  the  Hons,  iii., 
442. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  i.,  394 ;  Natural  History 
of,  ii.,  75 ;  on  monks,  iv.,  64  note ; 
on  use  of  silk,  245 ;  on  the  Arabs,  ▼., 
844. 

Pliny,  the  yonnger,  i.,  88,  178 ;  exam¬ 
ines  the  Christians  of  Bithynia,  ii., 
35 ;  letters  to  Trajan,  62  and  note ; 
edict  against  the  Christians,  84  note  ; 
rooeedings  against  the  Christians, 
8  ;  on  the  aogurate,  iii.,  200  note. 
Plotina,  Empress,  i.,  82. 

Plotinus,  the  philosopher,  i.,  206  note, 
295  and  note ,  423  and  note ;  ii.,  461. 
Plumbatce ,  weapons,  i.,  409  note. 
Plutaroh,  his  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 

ii. ,  334  note  ;  his  Lives,  vi.,  34  note ; 
on  the  tribanes,  vii.,  279  note. 

Pooook,  on  dynasty  of  the  Almondars, 

v. ,  429  note ;  his  Description  of  the 
East,  457  note. 

Podestd,  office  of,  vii.,  289  and  note. 

Poet  Laureate,  vii.,  266,  268. 

Poetovio  (Pettaul,  ii.,  268. 

Poggius,  his  oialogue,  De  Varietate 
Fortun®,  vii.,  65  and  note ;  discourse 
of,  from  the  Capitoline,  813  and 
note ,  332,  833  note. 

Poimanenos,  battle  of,  vi.,  450. 

Poitiers,  battle  of,  wee  Vouill6. 

Pol,  St.,  Count  of,  joins  fourth  crusade, 

vi. ,  405,  409;  Lord  of  Demotioa, 
436. 

Pola,  ii.,  268 ;  Belisarius  at,  iv.,  426. 
Poland,  ravaged  by  the  Mongols,  vii., 
16. 

Polemo,  King  of  Colohoe,  iv.,  402  and 
note. 

Polenta,  Roman  family  of,  vii.,  881. 
Politian,  Angelo,  vii.,  184. 

Pollentia,  battle  of,  date  of,  iii.,  267  eg. 
and  note ;  sack  of,  by  Theodorio,  iv., 
14. 

Pollistore,  vii.,  288  note. 

Polovtsi,  name  of  the  tribe  of  Uai,  vi., 
248  note. 

Polybius,  on  Rome,  iv.,  172  and  note, 
173. 

Polyoarp,  martyr,  relics  of,  iii.,  221  note. 
Polyeuctes,  Patriaroh  of  Constantinople, 
dismisses  Theophano,  v.,  228  and 
note. 


Polyeuctes,  Martyr,  story  of,  ii.,  112  note. 

Polytheism,  i.,  82  note ;  weakness  of,  ii., 
58,  460 ;  revival  of,  iii.,  223  eq. 

Pomoerium ,  Rienzi’s  confusion  with 
pomarium,  vii.,  271  note. 

Pompeianus,  Claudius,  i.,  95,  104,  108. 

Pompeianus,  prefect  of  Borne,  super¬ 
stition  of,  iii.,  327  sq.  note. 

Pompeianus,  Rurioius,  commandant  of 
Verona,  i.,  451 ;  death,  452. 

Pompey  the  Great,  i.,  69  and  note ;  villa 
of,  iv.,  327  note;  at  the  Caspian 
Sea,  v.,  45. 

Pompey,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Anas¬ 
tasias,  iv.,  240 ;  death,  241. 

Pomponius  Letus,  iii.,  298  note ;  founded 
Roman  Academy,  vii.,  186  note. 

Pomponius  Mela,  i.,  4  note;  on  Mauri¬ 
tania,  v.,  494  note. 

Pomptine  marshes,  drained  by  Theo- 
doric,  iv.,  206  sq.  note ,  331. 

Ponte  Molle,  see  Milvian  Bridge. 

Pontifex  Maximus,  i.,  34,  72;  title  of, 
adopted  by  Christian  emperors,  ii., 
417  and  note. 

Pontiffs,  ambition  of  the  Roman,  ii.,  48 ; 
pagan  pontiffs  established,  143 ; 
jurisdiction  of,  iii.,  199  and  note. 

Pontirolo  (pons  Aureoli),  i.,  305  and  note. 

Pontius,  his  Life  of  Cyprian,  ii.,  106 
note. 

Pontus,  kingdom  of,  Alani  in,  i.,  348 ; 
Christianity  in,  ii.,  62 ;  Paulicians 
in,  vi.,  120 ;  kings  of,  ib.  note. 

Pope,  Alexander,  Homer’s  Hiad,  i.,  82 
note. 

Popes  of  Rome,  title  given  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  iv.,  208 ;  their  power,  v., 
89  wq. ;  policy  and  ambition,  278 
sqq. ;  regarded  as  first  magistrates 
in  Rome,  282  ;  assisted  by  the  Car- 
lovingians,  286  ;  donations  of  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne  to,  290  and  note ; 
donation  of  Constantine  to,  292  sq. ; 
final  separation  of,  from  the  Eastern 
empire,  298  ;  transfer  the  empire  to 
Charlemagne,  800  ;  method  of  their 
election,  316  sq. ;  poverty  and  vioes 
in  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  317 ; 
alleged  gift  of  Constantine  to,  vii., 
222 ;  authority  of,  in  Rome,  221 
sqq. ;  appeals  to,  223 ;  election  of, 
248  sqq. ;  absence  from  Rome,  261 
sqq. ;  final  return  of  Gregory  XI., 
293 ;  triple  crown  or  tiara  of,  294 
and  note;  rival  popes  of  the  great 
schism,  297  sqq. ;  absolute  dominion 
of  Rome,  307  sqq. ;  their  govern¬ 
ment,  309  sq. ;  care  of  publio 
buildings,  836  sq. 
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Poppaa,  Nero's  mistress,  intercedes  (or 
the  Jews,  ii.,  94. 

Population  of  Europe,  i.t  46  and  note; 
of  Borne,  iii.,  323  sqq.  See  Borne. 

Poroaro,  Stephen,  his  conspiracy  at  Borne, 
vii.,  305  sq. ;  death,  306. 

Porcelain,  Chinese,  iii.,  314  note . 

Poroian  laws,  i.,  68. 

Porphyrians,  the  Arians  so  called,  iL, 
377. 

Porphyrio,  whale,  iy.,  266  and  note. 

Porphyrins,  Optatianus,  see  Optatianus. 

Porphyrogenitus ,  meaning  of,  y.,  221. 

Porphyry,  neo-Platonist,  i.,  423  and  note ; 

11.,  461. 

Porphyry  of  Gaza,  iii.,  403  note. 

Portioo  of  the  Stoics,  iy.,  280. 

Porta  Polyandri  (Constantinople),  vii, 
186. 

Porto,  city  of,  iy.,  341 ;  Goths  eyacuate, 
345,  429  note ;  colony  of  Corsicans 
planted  in,  by  Leo  IY.,  vi.,  45; 
bishops  of,  their  part  in  imperial 
coronations,  vii.,  220  note ;  in  twelfth 
century,  247. 

Portoria ,  or  customs,  i.,  175. 

Portuguese,  in  Abyssinia,  iy.,  412  note ; 
y.,  176  sq. ;  in  South  Persia,  yii.,  49 
note . 

Portus,  see  Porto. 

Porus,  i.,  226  note;  w»s  3«  Itnfropla* 
ypcupciv,  i.,  10  note. 

Posides,  eunuch  of  Claudius,  ii.,  260 
note. 

Possidius,  Life  of  St.  Augustin,  iii.,  430 
note. 

Posthumian,  a  Gallic  monk,  iy.,  67  note ; 
on  monastic  institutions,  70  note. 

Posthumus,  general  of  Gallienus,  i.,  276 
and  note;  emperor,  296,  299  note; 
death,  328. 

Posts  and  post-houses  under  the  empire, 

1.,  55  sq.  and  note ;  post-waggons, 

11.,  428  note. 

Potamius,  quastor,  in  the  Gothic  oamp, 

111.,  837. 

Potestasf  in  sense  of  municipal  magis¬ 
trate,  yii.,  289  note. 

PotidflBa,  destroyed  by  the  Bulgarians, 
iv.,  872. 

Poullainsy  or  Pullanit  children  of  the 
crusaders  in  Syria,  vi.,  827  note. 

Prcsfeet ,  Latin  title,  iy.,  135  and  note. 

Prefects  of  Borne  and  Constantinople,  ii., 
178 ;  iv.,  514  note ;  of  Borne  in  middle 
ages,  vii.,  226  note ,  237  sq. 

Prajeeta,  niece  of  Justinian,  iv.,  435  and 
note. 

Propositus  t  chamberlain,  ii.,  198. 

Praeses ,  ii.,  181, 187  note. 


Preeens,  Bruttius,  ii.,  97  note. 

Pretextatus,  Archbishop  oi  Boom. 

150  note. 

Pretextatus,  Proconsul  of  AaW 
25,  32  and  note. 

Praetorian  Guards,  i.,  19;  of  Augmaa 
70  ;  discontent  under  Pertinax.  Ill . 
assassinate  Pertinax,  ib. ;  deter; 
tion  of,  114 ;  number  of,  ib.  w* 
claims  of,  115  ;  sell  the  empire,  1 1* 
disgraoed  by  Severas,  125 ;  n 
modelled  by  him,  134 ;  pay,  14Jf 
note ;  murder  Ulpian,  167 ;  rvb*i 
against  Maximus,  209  ;  revolt  of, 
under  Maximus,  208;  reduced  br 
Diocletian,  409;  elevate  Maxentros. 
434 ;  oppose  Maxim  ian,  441 ;  in¬ 
creased  by  Maxentins,  448  ;  nbb 
against  Constantine,  455 ;  mppwsag 
by  him,  457. 

Pretorian  prasfecte,  office  of,  L,  13o 
civil  and  military  power,  ii,,  175. 
four  prefects,  176  sqq. 

Protor  tutelaris ,  instituted  by  Mares. 
Aurelius,  iv.,  514  note. 

Prators,  Boman,  i.,  73  note . 

Praevalitana,  province  of,  iv.,  967  note 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  of  Justinian,  iv„  45? 
note. 

Prague,  university  of,  founded  by  Gheris 

IV.,  v.,  328  note;  Bienxi  at, 

288. 

Praxagoras,  Life  of  Constantine,  1., 
note. 

Praxeas,  heresy  of,  ii.,  364  and  eek 
Fauns  of,  iv.,  837  note. 

Praxedis  (Euprecia,  Eufmaia,  AdrkV 
wife  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Gennany,  vt. 
272  note. 

Praxiteles,  sculptures  of,  i.,  288 ;  t mm- 
formed  into  a  magician,  vii,,  SSk 

Pray,  George,  on  the  Hungarians,  v\ 
143  note. 

Preaching,  freedom  of  public,  iL,  k 
sq.  and  notes. 

Preger,  Th.,  on  date  of  foundation  o! 
Constantinople,  iL,  167. 

Presbyters,  ii.,  44. 

Presidents,  see  Presses. 

Presidios,  iv.,  848. 

Prespa,  capital  of  Samuel  the  Bulgarian. 

vi. ,  142  note. 

Procter  John,  story  of,  v.,  159  and  note . 

vii. ,  3  and  note. 

Priarius,  King  of  thei  Alaznanni,  iii., 

112. 

Prideanx,  Dr.,  i.,  214  note;  hits  ci 
Mahomet,  v.,  875  note. 

Priesthoods,  pagan,  hereditary,  tL,  IS* 
note ;  impostures  of,  iiL,  919. 
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Primate ,  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
iv.,  94  note . 

Primogeniture,  iv.,  519. 

Princeps  Senatus ,  i.,  66,  108  note. 

Principal©  of  Augustas,  i.,  67  sqq. ; 
transformed  by  Diooletian,  378 
note . 

Printing  in  China,  iv.,  250. 

Prior,  chief  of  militia  at  Borne,  vii.,  304. 

Prisca,  wife  of  Diocletian,  i.,  462 ;  em¬ 
braces  Christianity,  ii.,  124. 

Prisoian,  iv.,  284. 

Priseillian,  Bishop  of  Avila,  execution 
of,  iii.,  161  and  note . 

Priscillianists,  persecuted  by  Maximus, 

iii.,  161  sq. ;  tenets  of,  162. 

Prisons,  accepts  the  purple  from  the 
Goths,  i.,  266. 

Prisons,  engineer,  fortifies  Byzantium 
against  Severus,  i.,  131  and  note . 

Priscus,  general  of  the  Emperor  Maurice, 
defeats  the  Avars,  v.,  63. 

Prisons,  Helvidius,  i.,  147  note . 

Priscus,  philosopher,  ii.,  544. 

Prisons,  the  historian,  his  mention  of 
Endocia,  iii.,  411  note;  concerning 
Attila,  440  note ;  on  the  wars  of  the 
Huns,  448  note ;  meets  a  Greek  in 
the  camp  of  Attila,  454;  accom¬ 
panies  Maximin  to  Attila,  459 ; 
account  of,  ib.  note. 

Priscus,  Thrasea,  i.,  147  and  note. 

Priulf ,  Gothic  leader,  iii.,  138  and  note ; 
death,  ib. 

Proba,  widow  of  the  prefect  Petronius, 

iii.,  346  ;  flight  o f,  to  Africa,  id. 

Probole  or  Prolatio ,  ii.,  362  note. 

Probus,  ohief  of  the  Anician  family, 

iii.,  308  sq.  and  notes. 

Probus,  general  of  Aurelian,  i.,  829; 
opposes  Florianus,  350  and  note; 
character  of,  351;  reign,  id.  sqq. ; 
victories  of,  353  sqq. ;  wall  of,  357  ; 
triumph  of,  361 ;  death,  862. 

Probus,  Pretorian  prefect,  iii.,  67  sq. 
and  note. 

Prooession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  vi.,  382 
sq. ;  discussion  concerning,  at  Fer¬ 
rara  and  Florence,  vii.,  114. 

Prooessions  of  the  Greek  emperors,  vi., 
88  sq. 

Prod  us,  the  quaestor  of  Justin,  iv.,  221 ; 
opposes  the  adoption  of  Chosroes, 
883  and  note. 

Produs,  proposes  to  bum  the  fleet  of 
Vitalian,  iv.,  258. 

Produs,  St.,  boy  of,  v.,  189  note. 

Produs,  the  Platonist,  iv.,  283 ;  Life  of, 
id.  note. 

Prooonnesus,  Island  of,  ii.  160  and  note. 


Proconsul ,  title  of,  assumed  by  Augus¬ 
tas,  i.,  67 ;  of  Asia,  Greece,  Africa, 
Gaul  and  Syria,  70  ;  of  Asia,  Aohaia 
and  Africa,  under  Constantine,  ii., 
180  and  note. 

Proconsular^  (province),  ceded  to  Van¬ 
dals,  iv.,  2  note. 

Procopia,  consort  of  Michael  I.,  v.,  205 
sq. 

Procopius,  father-in  law  of  Valens,  iii., 
384 ;  father  of  Anthemius,  iv.,  83. 

Prooopius,  kinsman  and  general  of 
Julian,  ii.,  516 ;  conducts  Julian’s 
funeral,  556 ;  adventures  of,  iii.,  12 
sqq. ;  death,  16. 

Procopius,  the  historian,  aooount  of 
testament  of  Aroadius,  iii.,  408 ; 
testimony  uncertain,  506  note ;  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Vandalio  persecution, 
iv.,  90  note;  on  battle  of  Vouilld, 
126  note  ;  on  Britain,  168  and  note ; 
character  and  writings,  224  and 
note ;  his  Edifioes,  225,  264  note ; 
Secret  History  of,  286  note;  serves 
under  Belisarius,  292  sqq. ;  defence 
of  archery,  295  sq. ;  oonfession  of 
dishonesty,  325  note ;  chronology  of, 
828  note  ;  corrupt  text  of,  333  note ; 
description  of  temple  of  Janus,  338 
note ;  mission  to  Campania,  344  and 
note;  on  the  Slavonians,  371  note; 
estimate  of  numbers  destroyed  by 
the  Barbarians,  372  and  note ;  on  in¬ 
vasion  of  Syria,  392  ;  on  Lazio  war, 
897  note;  on  troubles  in  Africa, 
415  note ;  escapes  from  Carthage, 
417 ;  on  state  of  Africa,  ib . ;  history 
of  tbe  Gothic  war,  421  note;  in 
Coroyra,  438  note;  alleged  medical 
skill  of,  466 ;  on  the  Plague,  ib. ; 
on  religion,  v.,  142  notes ;  seems  to 
promise  an  ecclesiastical  history,  148 
note. 

Prooopius,  Si,  Church  of,  iv.,  458  note. 

Proculians,  legal  sect  of,  iv.,  489  sq. 

Proculus  [L.  Aradius  Valerius],  ii.,  184 
note. 

Proculus,  prefect,  son  of  Tatian,  iii.,  230 
and  note ;  death,  231. 

Prooulus,  revolt  of,  i.,  360. 

Proculus,  Roman  lawyer,  iv.,  490. 

Procurators,  ii.,  196  note. 

Professors,  at  Athens,  iv.,  281. 

Profutums,  general  of  Valens,  iii.,  108. 

Promotus,  master  general  of  the  infantry, 

iii.,  135  ;  exiled,  230. 

Promotus,  president  of  Norioum,  am¬ 
bassador  to  Attila,  iii.,  474  note. 

Propertius,  iv.,  477  and  note. 

Porperty,  Roman  law  of,  iv.,  515  sq. 
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Prophets,  of  early  ohurch,  ii.,  43. 

Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  ii.,  153. 

Prosper,  ehroniole  of,  iii.,  281. 

Protectores ,  ii.,  199  and  note;  mutiny 
of,  under  Jovius,  iii.,  333. 

Proterius,  patriarch  •  of  Alexandria, 
murder  of,  136. 

Protestants,  ii.,  313 ;  vi.,  132  sqq. 

Protosebastos ,  title  invented  by  Alexius 
Comnenus,  vi.,  84. 

Protospathaire ,  Byzantine  title,  vi.,  86 
and  note. 

Protostrator ,  Byzantine  offioer,  vi.,  86. 

Protosymbulos ,  name  given  by  Theoph- 
anes  to  the  caliph,  v.,  498  note . 

Protovestiarey  officer  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  vi.,  85. 

Provinces,  Roman,  i.,  20  sq. ;  govern¬ 
ment  of,  38  ;  division  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  provinces,  41 ;  division 
of,  between  emperor  and  senate,  70  ; 
oppressed  by  Maximin,  188 ;  gover¬ 
nors  of,  under  Constantine,  ii.,  181 
sq.  and  notes  ;  Seven  Provinces,  iii., 
376  and  note  ;  assembly  of  the  Seven, 
ib.  377  and  note. 

Provincials  (Provencals),  vi.,  291. 

Prudentius,  books  against  Symmaohus, 

iii.,  204  note;  against  gladiatorial 
oombats,  272  and  note. 

Prusa,  baths  at,  i.,  49  note ;  taken  by 
the  Goths,  284 ;  Vetranio  banished 
to,  ii.,  251 ;  reduced  by  Andronious, 
v.,  256;  conquest  of,  by  Orohan, 
vii.,  25  ;  see  Boursa. 

Prussia,  Goths  in,  i.,  262. 

Prussians  invade  Britain,  iv.,  158. 

Prypec,  river,  i.,  263. 

Psalliction ,  or  the  scissors,  name  given 
to  Alexander  the  Logothete,  iv.,  424. 

Psalmody,  ii.,  404  sq. 

Psellus,  Michael,  instructor  of  Miohael 
VII.,  v.,  238;  vi.,  Ill  note;  revived 
study  of  Plato,  vii.,  182  note . 

Psellus  the  elder,  vi.,  Ill  note. 

Psephina,  tower  (Neblosa,  Caste  llum 
Pisanum)  at  Jerusalem,  vi.,  324  note. 

Psyili,  African  tribe,  iv.,  37  note . 

Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  ii.,  344  and  note; 
taken  by  Saracens,  v.,  469 ;  see  Acre. 

Ptolemies,  library  of,  iii.,  210  note. 

Ptolemy  I.,  S6ter,  i.,  415  note. 

Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus,  clears  oanal, 
v„  485  note  ;  navy  of,  vi.,  96  note , 

Ptolemy  III,,  Euergetes,  inscription  of,  at 
Adulis,  iv„  248  note , 

Ptolemy,  Roman  senator,  v.,  821, 

Pudentius,  African  subject,  iv.,  292. 

Pugione ,  a,  Oleander's  title,  i„  100  note. 


Puisdu,  Pierre,  vii.,  253  note,  298  mote. 

Puloheria,  sister  of  Theodosius  6 
Younger,  Augusta,  iii.,  406;  «h* 
aoter  and  administration,  ii.  »- 
note ;  religious  opinions  of,  406 ;  sr. 
cates  Theodosius,  408  ;  £xnpres$ . 
the  East,  469 ;  puts  Chrysaphi*  *. 
death,  ib. ;  marries  the  senator  & 
oian,  470 ;  death  and  oanoniatt^ 
iv.,  81  and  note. 

Puloi,  Morgante  Maggiore  of,  viL,  iv 
note. 

Pule  Rudbar,  or  Hyroanism  Book.  *  * 
and  note. 

Pullani ,  or  PovXlains ,  vi„  327  eos. 

Punic  idiom,  i„  41, 

Punishments,  oapital,  revival  of,  is ..  S? 

Punjab,  Timour  in,  vii.,  53. 

Pupienus,  i„  204  note . 

Puritn ,  Jewish  feast,  ii.,  79  note. 

Purple  chamber  of  the  Byzantine  pe** 
vi.,  81. 

Purple  colour,  Phoenician,  iv*,  34J 
note . 

Purple  or  porphyry,  v„  221. 

Purpurius,  ii„  353  note. 

Puseeus,  ii„  521, 

Pydna,  iv.,  184  note. 

Pygmies,  iii.,  54  and  note. 

Pylades,  a  dancer,  i.,  117. 

Pyramids,  Egyptian,  vii.,  817  and  m* 

Pyramus,  river,  v.,  90  note. 

Pyrrhic  danoe,  i„  12  and  note. 

Pyrrhus,  iv.,  385. 

Pyrrhus,  the  Monothelite,  v.,  187. 

Pytheas,  of  Marseille,  L,  261  note. 

Quadi,  subdued  by  M.  Antonina*,  i.  *| 
258  note ,  254  ;  wars  with  Coauxx^  i 
94  sq.  note ;  receive  the  S* nuu? 

11.,  232;  subdued  by  Consn^ 
278  sq. ;  oppressed  by 

111.,  66 ;  invade  Pannonia,  ib.  * 
peal  to  Valenftinian,  69. 

Quadriburgium  ( Schenkeaschanx)*  ix 
fled  by  Julian,  ii.,  301  wo to 

Quadrivium ,  vi.,  Ill  note. 

Qucestiones ,  iv.,  539. 

Qu&stor,  ii.,  195-196  and  notes. 

Quarto-deoimans,  see  And  inns. 

Quierzy,  assemblies  at,  v.(  286. 

Quietists,  see  Hesychasts. 

Quindecemviri ,  iii.,  199. 

Qoinqne  Gent&nei,  i.,  391  note. 

Quintianus,  Bishop  of  Bodes,  iv.,  124  ai 
note  ;  life  of,  ib. 

Quintilian  brothers  i.,  96. 

Quintilian,  the  critic,  v.,  484  note- 

Quintilius  [M.  Aurelius  C laod^ 

brother  of  Claudius,  L,  313  and 
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(uintas  Carting,  i.,  304  note ,  336  note . 
}uirites ,  i.,  169  note. 

Uoga,  palace  of  Hamn  al-Raehid  at,  vi., 
37 ;  see  Nioephorium. 
ladne,  iii.,  357  note . 
ladagaisus,  or  Rhodogast,  in  league  with 
Alario,  iii.,  264  note ;  invades  Italy, 
378  ;  besieges  Florence,  279 ;  threat¬ 
ens  Home,  ib. ;  his  defeat  by  Stilicho, 
380  ;  death,  381,  290. 
ladbod.  King  of  the  Prisons,  iv.,  88 
note . 

ladiger,  King  of  the  Vami,  iv.,  169. 
ladulphns  Cadomensis  on  miracle  of  the 
Holy  Lanoe,  vi.,  318  note. 
tags,  or  Rei,  princes  of,  ▼.,  48  and  note% 
436 ;  vi.,  242. 

lagnachar,  dominions  of,  iv.,  109  note. 
lagusa,  i.,  24 ;  taken  by  the  Saraoens, 
vi.,  41  note ;  treaty  of,  with  Murad 
Sultan,  vii.,  33  note. 

Sahdi,  the  Abbasid,  vi.,  57. 
ftahzadh  (Persian  general),  defeats  Hera- 
olias,  v.,  75  note. 

lainulf,  count,  leader  of  the  Normans, 
vi.,  183  and  note;  receives  Siponto 
and  Mount  Garganus,  187  note. 

Ralph  of  Coggeshall,  vi.,  367  note. 
Ramadan ,  Mahommedan  fast,  v.,  870. 
Etama,  kingdom  joined  to  Hungary,  vii., 
297  note. 

Rama,  submits  to  Saraoens,  v.,  467  and 
note ;  crusaders  at,  vi.,  321 ;  battle 
of,  859  note . 

Etametta,  taken  by  the  Saraoens,  vi.,  41 
note ;  battle  of,  185. 

Elamlah,  see  Rama. 

Ramusio,  history  of  the  conquest  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by,  vi.,  430  note. 
Randnitz,  vii.,  288. 

[Undo,  chief  of  the  Alamanni,  enters 
Mentz,  iii.,  36. 

Ranzanus,  Peter,  on  Corvinus,  vii.,  156 
note . 

Raphael,  his  picture  of  the  apparition  of 
88.  Peter  and  Paul  to  Attila,  iii., 
500  and  note ;  his  fresco  of  the  battle 
of  Ostia,  vi.,  44  note;  finding  of 
his  coffin,  vii.,  322  note ,  387. 
Rasaphe,  or  Sergiopolis,  tomb  of  Sergius 
and  Bacchus  at,  v.,  56  and  note. 
RatchiB,  duke,  v.,  7  note. 

Ratiaria,  magazine  of  arms  at,  iii.,  261 ; 
destroyed  by  the  Huns,  449  and 
note. 

Rationales,  ii.,  196  note ,  197  and  notes. 
Ravenna,  naval  station,  i.,  19 ;  besieged 
by  Maximian,  435 ;  acoount  of,  iii., 
273  and  note ,  sq.  and  notes ;  Stilicho 


slain  at,  395 ;  entered  by  Ardaburius 
and  Aspar,  419 ;  arsenal  of,  restored 
by  Majorian,  iv.,  24 ;  besieged  by 
Theodorio  the  Ostrogoth,  193 ; 
buildings  of  Theodorio  at,  205  note  ; 
taken  by  Belisarius,  353,  355  and 
note ;  Narses  at,  442  ;  marshes  near, 
ib.  note ;  exarchate  of,  v.,  24  and 
note ;  set  on  fire  by  Justinian  II.,  195 
note ;  sedition  concerning  image  wor¬ 
ship  at,  279  sq. ;  Greeks  expelled 
from,  ib. ;  subdued  by  Astolphus, 
283  and  note ;  mosaics  of,  given  to 
Charlemagne,  292  note ;  marbles 
taken  from,  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  vii., 
323  and  note. 

Ravennika,  parliament  at,  vi.,  447  note. 

Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  v.,  245 ; 
takes  part  in  the  first  crusade,  vi., 
276,  291 ;  march  to  Constantinople, 
296  sq. ;  relation  of,  to  King  of 
France,  301 ;  at  Dorylaeum,  308 ; 
illness  of,  309 ;  at  Antioch,  815 ; 
guardian  of  the  Holy  Lanoe,  316  ; 
expedition  into  Syria,  320 ;  at  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  323 ;  saves  the  garri¬ 
son,  324  ;  refuses  crown  of  Jerusalem, 
334  note  ;  death  of,  ib. 

Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  in 
thirteenth  century,  his  heresy,  vii., 
254  note. 

Raymond,  Count  of  Tripoli,  treachery  of, 
vi.,  358  sq. 

Raymond  des  Agiles,  on  legend  of  the 
Holy  Lanoe,  vi.,  318  note. 

Raynal,  Abb4,  Histoire  des  deux  Indes 
by,  ii.,  331  note;  his  criticism  on 
Montesquieu,  414. 

Bayy,  see  Ragce. 

Basis,  Arabian  physician,  v.,  504  note. 

Recared,  son  and  successor  of  Leovigild, 
conversion  of,  iv.,  101,  153. 

Rechiarius,  King  of  the  Suevi  in  Spain, 
message  to  Theodorio,  iv.,  18;  de¬ 
feated  by  Theodorio,  ib. 

Reoitach,  son  of  Theodorio,  son  of 
Triarius,  iv.,  186  note. 

Red  Sea,  part  of  Mare  Rubrum,  v.,  833 
note. 

Reformation,  Protestant  character  and 
oonsequenoes  of,  vi.,  131  sqq. 

Reformatores ,  council  of  the  Seven,  vii., 
804  note. 

Reggio,  oonquered  by  Robert  Guiseard, 
vi.,  195. 

Regia  Potestas ,  i.,  71  note. 

Regilianus,  Emperor,  i.,  296,  800  note. 

Reginald  of  Ch&tillon,  vi.,  858  and  note. 

Reanum ,  see  Tiara. 

Rehimene,  province  of,  i.,  404  note. 
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Reindeer  in  Germany,  i.,  283. 

Reinier,  brother  of  Marquis  of  Montferrat, 
vi.,  404  note . 

Rei,  see  Rag®. 

Reis  Effendi,  principal  secretary  ofi  the 
sultan,  vii.,  158. 

Reiske,  vii.,  135. 

Reland,  treatise  on  the  spoils  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  Jerusalem,  iv.,  6  note;  on 
Mahomet,  v.,  372  note;  on  wars  of 
Mahomet,  384  note;  on  the  Holy 
Land,  461  note. 

Relics,  worship  of,  iii.,  221 ;  trade  in,  vi., 
429,  455  sq. 

Remigius,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  iv.,  115  and 
note  ;  epistles  of,  ib. 

Remigius,  master  of  the  offioes,  iii.,  49. 

Renatus  Profuturus  Frigeridus,  his  char¬ 
acter  of  Aetius,  iii.,  478  note. 

Renaudot,  Abbd,  v.,  174  note. 

Rennel,  Major,  his  maps  and  memoirs  of 
Asia,  iv.,  247  note ;  maps  of  Hindo- 
stan,  vii.,  53  note. 

Rennes,  subdued  by  the  Britons  of 
Armorica,  iv.,  161. 

Renuntiatio,  i.,  73  note. 

Repentance,  doctrine  of,  ii.,  34. 

Republic,  Roman,  name  of,  oonfined  to 
the  Latin  provinces,  iii.,  879. 

Resaina,  Persians  defeated  by  Misithens 
at,  i.,  206  note. 

Resmancipi ,  iv.,  517  note. 

Restan  or  Aiethusa,  ii.,  490  note. 

Restitutes,  sub-deacon,  confessor  who 
spoke  with  tongues,  iv.,  98. 

Restom,  or  Rostam,  hero,  iv.,  887  note ; 
romance  of  Restom  and  Isfendiar, 
ib. ;  see  Rustan. 

Resurrection  of  the  dead,  ii.,  30 ;  church 
of  the,  on  Calvary,  ii.,  483;  Mo- 
hammadan  belief  in,  v.,  871  sq. 

Retiarius,  i.,  103. 

Rets,  Cardinal  de,  his  description  of  Con¬ 
clave  of  1665,  vii.,  250  note ,  sq.  note. 

Revenue,  total  under  Augustus,  i.,  174 
and  note ;  of  the  Christian  Church, 

11.,  58. 

Rex,  title  of,  vi.,  341  note  sq. 

Rex  Romeo,  vii.,  297  note. 

Rex  versutim ,  vii.,  266  note. 

Rhadagast,  iii.,  277  note. 

Rhntia,  i.,  24, 858 ;  invaded  by  the  Goths, 

111.,  264  and  note ;  Alamanni  in,  iv., 
113  note. 

Rhazates,  general  of  Chosroes  II.,  v.,  96, 

Rhegium,  taken  by  Totila,  iv.,  487 ; 
Columna  Rhegina,  v.,  24  and  note. 

Rheims,  taken  by  the  Germans,  iii.,  285  ; 
siege  of,  by  Chlodwig,  iv.,  112  note ; 
baptism  of  Clovis  at,  115  and  note. 


Rhetoric,  study  of,  encouraged  by  Vi is. 
tinian,  iii.,  23 ;  iv.,  280. 

Rhine,  freezing  of  the,  i.,  232 ;  **== 
posts  of  Julian  on  the,  ii.,  301  u 
note ;  fortified  by  Valentixuac  . 

iii.,  37  ;  crossed  by  the  Suevi, 
dais,  Alani  and  Burgundians,  S»4 

Rhodanus,  chamberlain,  iii.,  21  noW. 

Rhodes,  Island  of,  conquered  by  Cheers 
v.,  77 ;  attaoked  by  Saraoens,  4'" 
and  note ;  colossus  of,  ib. ; 
by  John  Vataces,  vi.,  450  ;  wriiby— 
to  Michael,  490 ;  conquered  by  c 
Turks,  vii.,  27  sq. 

Rhodope,  ridge  of  mountains,  iiL,  l‘ 
note. 

Rhodes  to,  Andronious  and  John  H* 
ologus  at,  vii.,  41. 

Rhceteum,  city  of,  ii.,  150. 

Rhyndacus,  river,  i.,  285. 

Riada,  battle  of,  vi.,  151  note. 

Rialto,  island  of,  vi.,  896. 

Riasan,  city  of,  taken  by  the  Moo* 
vii.,  16  note. 

Richard  I.  of  England,  in  the  Eaci.  ■- 
861,  364  sqq. ;  treaty  with  8a! at: 
867  sq. ;  conquers  Cyprus,  390  .  : 
answer  to  Fulke  of  NeuiUy,  394 

Riohard,  Canon  of  the  Holy  Trinity, - 
367  note. 

Riohard,  Count  of  Averse,  vi.,  190. 

Richard  de  St.  Germano,  vi.,  371  n& 

Riohard  of  Cixenoester,  i.,  5  note ,  40  %«• 
on  Cities  of  Britain,  iii.,  45  -v. 
873  note. 

Richard  of  Cornwall,  candidate  V 
Roman  kingdom,  v.,  827  note. 

Richomer,  count  of  the  domestic*.  - 
108 ;  ambassador  to  the  Gcc 
camp,  117  sq. ;  retreat  of,  at  t* 
drianople,  118. 

Ridmer,  Count,  family  of,  Iv.  i 
destroys  Vandal  fleet,  ib.  ;  deyr* 
A vitus,  ib. ;  consents  to  elevv* 
of  Majorian,  17  ;  causes  hie  dtyu 
tion,  26 ;  reigns  under  parr* 
Severus,  27  ;  negotiations  wit^  -  | 
Eastern  Empire,  80 ;  marries  * 
daughter  of  Anthemius,  34  ;  defe  ¬ 
at  Orleans,  41 ;  resides  at  ML* 
45 ;  marches  to  Rome,  47 ; 
Rome,  48 ;  death,  49. 

Bienzi,  Coli  di,  the  Roman  trit-cr 
account  of,  vii.,  269  sqq .  ; 
government  of  Rome,  272  ;  trihv 
273 ;  lawB  of,  ib.  sq. ;  tazatkz  | 
274 ;  his  Italian  policy,  277  ; 

278 ;  knighthood,  280  aqq.  ; 
nation  of,  281 ;  arrests  Colons*  in* 
Orsini,  282 ;  Mil  and  flight  d,  y 
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sqq. ;  at  Prague  and  Avignon,  288 ;  I  Roger  de  Loria,  Catalan  admiral,  vi.y 


senator  of  Rome,  289;  death  of, 
290 ;  his  pyre,  816  note ;  knowledge 
of  Roman  antiquities,  884. 
iimini,  council  of,  ii.,  342  and  note,  874 
sq.  and  note ;  confession  of,  600; 
Alario  at,  iii.,  308 ;  conference  at, 
between  Jovius  and  Alario,  333 ; 
British  bishops  at  the  Council  of,  376 
note ;  taken  by  John  the  Sanguinary, 
iv.,  347 ;  siege  of,  by  the  Goths, 
ib. 

ttnaldo,  hero  of  Tasso,  vi.,  292  note. 
iiothamus,  British  chieftain,  sails  up 
the  Loire,  iv.,  42. 

lipaille,  hermitage  of,  near  Thonon,  vii., 
119  and  note. 

tipuarian  Law  (Lex  Ribuaria),  iv.,  131 
and  note. 

lipuarians  or  Riparii,  join  Theodorio 
against  the  Huns,  iii.,  487  and  note ; 
Franks,  territory  of,  iv.,  110  note. 
Uzzo,  Antonio,  ship  of,  sunk  by  the 
Turks,  vii.,  174  and  note. 
toads,  Roman,  i.,  54  and  note. 
tobert  of  Courtenay,  Emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  vi.,  450  so. 
tobert,  Count  of  Flanders,  letter  of 
Alexius  I.  to,  vi.,  261  note ;  in  first 
crusade,  290;  march  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  297,  301. 

tobert,  King  of  Naples,  vii.,  324  and 
note. 

tobert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  first 
crusade,  vi.,  290;  march  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  297 ;  at  siege  of  Nice, 
312 ;  refused  crown  at  Jerusalem, 
324  note . 

tobert  of  Paris,  asoends  the  throne  of 
Alexius,  vi.,  302  and  note. 
toderic,  of  Toledo,  v.,  504  note ,  508  note. 
toderio  the  Goth,  iv.,  153 ;  supplants 
the  sons  of  Witiza,  v.,  503 ;  escapes 
from  battle  of  Xeres,  506;  legend 
of,  507  note. 

todosto  or  RhaedestuB,  vi.,  443. 
todugune,  iv.,  170. 

togatian,  consular  of  Tuscany,  iv.,  22 
note. 

togatians,  Donatist  sect  of,  ii.,  856. 
togatus,  father  of  Paula,  Ui.,  806. 
toger  I.,  Count  of  Sicily,  measures 
Naples,  iv.,  330  note ;  introduces 
silk  manufacture  into  Sicily,  vi.,  76. 
toger  11.,  Count  of  Sicily,  conquers  Sicily, 
vi.,  199  sqq. ;  reign  of,  217  sqq. 
toger  de  Flor,  Catalan  chief,  account 
of,  vi.,  501  note;  Admiral  of  Ro¬ 
mania,  ib. ;  made  Gnsar,  503 ;  death 
of,  ib. 


500. 

Roger,  M.,  Carmen  Miserabile  of,  vii., 
6  note. 

Rohde,  Th.,  on  ooins  of  Aurelian,  L,  315 
note. 

Rollo,  funeral  of,  vi.,  181  note. 

Roman  Empire,  Holy,  foundation  of, 
v.,  300 ;  division  of ,  888  a.d.,  312 
sq. ;  transactions  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  empires,  814  sq. ;  elec¬ 
toral  college  of,  327  sq.  note ;  aboli¬ 
tion  of,  vii.,  219  note ;  relations  of 
emperors  to  popes,  219  sqq. 

Roman  Empire,  its  decline,  author's 
Prefaoe,  i.,  v.  sqq. ;  in  the  seoond 
century,  1 ;  boundaries  under 
Augustus,  8 ;  military  establish¬ 
ment,  10  sqq. ;  naval  and  military 
force  of,  20;  extent  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  29 ;  population,  46  and  note  ; 
union  of,  47 ;  number  of  cities  in, 
52  and  note ;  refinement  and  luxury, 
58 ;  eastern  oommeroe  of,  59  sq. ; 
felicity  and  decline  of,  in  seoond 
century,  61  sqq. ;  condition  after 
the  battle  of  Aotium,  65  sq. ;  im¬ 
perial  system,  74 ;  happiest  period 
of,  85 ;  sale  of,  by  the  prntorians, 
116  sq. ;  civil  wan  of,  127  sq. ;  at¬ 
tempted  division  of,  by  CaracaUa 
and  Geta,  144  and  note;  under 
Severu8,  166  ;  fin&noes  of,  171  sqq. ; 
want  of  hereditary  succession,  182 ; 
decline  of,  209 ;  limits  of,  under 
Philip  the  Arabian,  210;  invasion 
of  the  Goths,  261  sq. ;  division  of, 
under  Diocletian,  382  and  note; 
treaty  between  Diocletian  and 
Names,  404  sqq. ;  decline  of  the  arts 
and  letters,  422  sq. ;  disturbances 
after  Diocletian’s  abdication,  425 
sqq. ;  six  emperors,  440 ;  under 
Maximin  and  Lioinius,  444 ;  war 
between  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius,  447  sqq. ;  division  of,  between 
Constantine  and  Lidnius,  463 ; 
treaty  of  peaoe  after  the  battle  of 
Mardia,  466;  united  under  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  476 ;  divided 
into  116  provinces,  ii.,  181 ;  division 
among  the  sons  of  Constantine, 
237 ;  Christianity  the  national  re¬ 
ligion,  330  sqq.;  treaty  of  Dura, 
memorable  era  in  the  decline  of, 
5 56;  division  into  East  and  West 
under  Valentinian  1.,  iii.,  11 ;  fall 
of,  dates  from  reign  of  Valens,  73. 
See  Greek  Empire,  Western  Empire. 

Roman  island,  i.,  851  note. 
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Roman  religion,  i.,  32  note. 

Romans,  number  of,  in  the  Pnnic  war, 
iii.,  305  and  note;  in  Gaul,  under 
the  Merovingians,  iv.,  148  and  note 
sqq.;  language  of,  150  and  note; 
their  fondness  for  the  factions  of 
the  circus,  238  sq. ;  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks,  474 ;  name  of,  in  the 
empire  of  Constantinople,  vi.,  108. 

Romanes  I.,  Lecapenus,  commands 
fleet,  v.,  222  and  note ;  reign,  222  ; 
rebellion  of  his  children,  228 ;  com¬ 
pared  to  Pippin,  228  note. 

Romanus  II.  (Emperor),  v.,  224 ;  children 
of,  225. 

Romanes  III.,  Argyros  (Emperor),  v., 
231  eq. 

Romanes  IV.,  Diogenes,  marries  Eudo- 
oia,  v.,  237  ;  deposed,  238  ;  his  wars 
against  the  Turks,  vi.,  247 ;  de¬ 
feated  by  Alp  Arslan,  248  ;  captivity 
and  deliveranoe  of,  250. 

Romanes,  son  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitUB,  vi.,  91. 

Romanes,  Count,  in  Africa,  iii.,  48  sqq. ; 
chronological  difficulties  of  the 
history  of,  50  note. 

Romanus,  governor  of  Bosra,  v.,  446. 

Romanus,  military  duke,  ambassador 
to  Attila,  iii.,  474  note. 

Rome,  Church  of,  foundation  of,  ii., 
50  and  note;  statistics  of,  in  third 
century,  65  and  notes ;  under  Con¬ 
stantine,  404  sqq. ;  vices  under  Va- 
lentinian,  iii.,  31 ;  accepts  image 
worship,  v.,  274 ;  discipline  different 
from  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  vi., 
383;  quarrel  with  Greek  Church, 
384  sqq. ;  corruption  of,  vii.,  104 ; 
great  schism  of,  297  sqq. 

Rome,  greatness  of,  i.,  81 ;  foreign 
creeds  in,  35 ;  number  of  oitisens, 
37  ;  freedom  of,  ib.  sq. ;  monuments 
at,  47  and  note ;  date  of  its  founda¬ 
tion,  209  note;  threatened  by  the 
Alemanni,  277  ;  pestilenoe  in,  under 
Gallienus,  302  ;  fortified  by  Aurelian, 
322;  sedition  at,  under  Aurelian, 
337  ;  Diocletian  and  Maxim inian, 
first  emperors  who  did  not  live  in, 
407 ;  Diocletian  visits  Rome,  408 ; 
Maxentius  resides  at,  447  ;  Babylon 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  ii.,  27 ; 
destruction  of,  predicted,  ib. ;  fire 
under  Nero,  90 ;  protects  of,  180 ; 
vicars  of,  181  note ;  visit  of  Con¬ 
stantins  to,  276  sqq. ;  council  of, 
353 ;  appeals  to  See  of  Rome  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Council  of  Sardica, 
890  note ;  424  temples  at,  482  note ; 


inquiry  concerning  magic  si,  i. !' 
sq. ;  conversion  of,  to  ChnstM27 
208  sqq. ;  prosperity  in  the  I & 
dosian  age,  308  sqq.;  desmpri 
of,  811  sqq. ;  population  of,  lifl  f. 
and  note ;  house  rent,  826  sad  w*; 
siege  by  Alaric,  326  sqq.;  *ed 
siege,  334  sqq. ;  third  siege,  339^ 
pillage  and  fire  of,  341  sqq. ;  res*'* 
tion  of  the  Fora  of,  844  not* :  »i 
of,  by  troops  of  Charles  V.,  346 
laws  for  the  relief  of,  356 ;  resfcn 
tion  of  the  oity,  ib.  and  w* 
sacked  by  Genseric,  iv.,  5  ^ 
Majorian  protects  the  edifices  4 
21  sq. ;  sacked  by  Bicuner.  ' 
sq. ;  monasticism  in,  65 ; 
Tneodorio  the  Great,  203  a? 
citizens  invite  Belisarius,  333 ;  ‘ -J 
by  yitiges,  ib.  sqq. ;  ciicnmfej'* 
of,  836  and  note;  distress  taT- 
the  siege,  341  sqq. ;  besieged « 
Totila,  427  sqq. ;  famine, 
taken  by  Totila,  480 ;  by  Bellas 
488;  retaken  by  Totila,  435;  * 
Names,  445 ;  five  sieges  of,  &  a 
note ;  citizens  send  embaaoa  J 
Tiberias  and  Maurioe,  v.,  22 ;  dsfl 
of,  24 ;  subject  to  the  exarchs  i 
sq. ;  depopulation,  83  sq.  ;  pre#^ 
by  the  relics  of  the  apoBtles,  34 
temples  of,  attacked  by  Oregcrr  t 
84 ;  republic  of,  280 ;  territory 
the  duchy  of,  ib.  and  note ;  sty** 
the  Roman  senate  and  people  * 
vived,  281 ;  attacked  by  the  ba 
bards,  282 ;  saved  by  Pepin.  * 
sq. ;  separation  from  the  Es*J 
Empire,  298  sq. ;  plundered  by  a 
Arabs,  vi.,  42  sq. ;  Constat* 
attempts  to  restore  seat  of  &P 
to,  106 ;  siege  of,  by  Henry  & 
of  Germany,  212  ;  Saracens  nr 1 
Robert  Guiscard  at,  214;  eowptf 
with  Constantinople,  vii.,  138;" 
volutions  at,  from  the  eh*5 
oentury,  218  sqq. ;  French  * 
German  emperors  of,  219  sqq- . 11 
thority  of  the  popes,  221  sqq .  3 
Bernard’s  character  of  the  Bo®** 
228  and  note ;  restoration  of  tt 
senate,  consuls  and  tribunes.  * 
sqq. ;  of  the  Capitol,  235 ;  d  ^ 
prefects  of  the  city,  237  sq- ;  •’ 
revolution  of  a.d.  1191,  340  ** 
first  municipal  statute  of, 
with  neighbouring  cities,  245 
popes  reside  at  Avignon*  u 
nobles  and  barons  of,  258  10 
coronation  of  Petrarch  at,  266  * 
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conspiracy  of  Rienzi,  272 ;  city 
under  his  administration,  273  sqq. ; 
taxation  of,  274 ;  population  in 
fourteenth  century,  ib.  note ,  326 
and  note  ;  in  sixteenth  oentury,  ib. ; 
in  eighteenth  oentury,  836  note; 
Pope  Gregory  XI.  returns  from 
Avignon  to,  293 ;  state  of  during 
the  great  schism,  297 ;  last  revolt 
of,  301 ;  last  coronation  of  a  German 
emperor  at,  302 ;  statutes  and 
government  of,  303  sqq. ;  oonnoils 
of,  304  sq. ;  conspiracy  of  Por- 
earo  at,  305  sqq. ;  last  disorders  of 
the  nobles,  306 ;  absolutely  ruled 
by  the  popes,  307  sqq. ;  taken 
by  Charles  V.,  308;  authorities  for 
its  history  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  311  note ;  quar - 
tieri  (franchises)  of,  310  and  note; 
Poggius’  description  of,  813  sqq. ; 
her  buildings  and  ruins,  ib. ;  decay 
of,  316  sq. ;  four  causes  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  317  sqq. ;  games  at  Rome, 
330;  bull-fight  at,  331  sqq.;  bar¬ 
barism  ot  the  Romans,  834  sqq. ; 
restored  under  Martin  V.  and  his 
successors,  336  sqq. 

Rome,  topography  and  buildings : — 

Amphitheatre  of  Titus,  see  Colos¬ 
seum. 

Aqueducts,  vii.,  337. 

Arches  of ;  Antoninus,  vii.,  327  note. 
Augustus,  315  note.  Claudius,  ib. 
Constantine,  315.  Faustina,  ib. 
Galiienus,  ib.  Julius  Cnsar,  827 
note.  Lentulus,  815  note.  Seve- 
rus,  315.  Tiberius,  ib.  note.  Titus, 
315,  327  note. 

Arx,  vii.,  235  note. 

Augustus,  Mausoleum  of,  vii.,  816  and 
note. 

Basilica  Julii,  iv.,  355  note. 

Baths  of :  Alexander,  vii.,  315  and 
note.  Oaracalla,  iii.,  821  sq. ;  vii., 
314.  Constantine,  315, 335.  Decius, 
315  note.  Diocletian,  i.,  483  and 
note;  vii.,  314.  Nero,  315  note. 
Titus,  315  and  note.  Trajan,  816 
note.  Sdpio  Afrioanus,  iii.,  821 
note. 

Bridges  :  Milvian,  vii.,  243.  Salarian, 
inscription  on,  iv.,  440  note.  Of  St. 
Angelo,  vii.,  256  note. 

Oacilia  Metella,  tomb  of,  vii.,  825 
note,  327  and  note. 

Campus  Martins,  vii.,  824. 

Capitol,  see  below,  under  Hills. 

Castles :  Torre  di  Bove,  vii.,  827  note. 
Of  the  Brati,  827  note.  Cartularia, 


Rome,  topography  and  buildings — con¬ 
tinued-— 

ib.  Of  the  Cenoi,  828  note.  Of  the 
Colonna,  816  note ,  327  note.  Of  the 
Coeecti,  327  note.  Of  the  Frangi¬ 
pani,  ib.  Of  the  Pierleoni,  226 
note ,  328  note.  Of  the  Savelli,  827 
note .  St.  Angelo,  259,  816,  828  and 
note. 

Catnlua,  vaults  of,  vii.,  314. 

Cestius,  pyramid  of,  vii.,  814. 

Churches,  shape  of,  vii.,  824.  St. 
Angelo,  vii.,  272.  St.  George,  ib. 
St.  John  Lateran,  lex  regia  in,  271 
and  note ,  332.  St.  Biaria  in  Ara 
Coeli,  236  note ,  280  note.  St.  Maria 
in  Turn,  224  note.  St.  Maria 
Maggiore,  314  note ,  832.  St.  Biaria 
sopra  Minerva,  822  note ,  323  note 
(Pantheon).  St.  Paul,  pilgrimage 
to,  a  title  to  absolution,  256.  St. 
Peter,  first  ooronation  in,  220  note ; 
pilgrimage  to,  a  title  to  absolution, 
256,  325;  its  defenoes,  828;  “  the 
most  glorious”  religious  structure, 
887.  St.  Stephen  (in  Piaaza  di 

Pietra),  315  note. 

Circus  Agonalis,  vii.,  330  and  note. 

Colosseum  or  Coliseum,  vii.,  829  sqq. ; 
used  as  a  quarry,  382  sq. 

Columns  of;  Marcus  Antoninus,  vii., 
315  and  note.  Trajan,  815. 

Constantine,  church  and  palaoe  of, 

vii.,  280. 

Orescentius,  Tower  of,  vii.,  259. 

Forum  olitorium,  vii.,  236  note. 

Gates ;  Asinarian,  Belisarius  enters 
Rome  by,  iv.,  333,  343;  opened  by 
Isaurians  to  Totila,  431.  Aurelian, 
846  and  note.  Capena,  344  and  note. 
Flaminian,  opened  to  Belisarius, 
335.  Maggiore,  339.  Pinoian,  340 

and  note.  St.  Paul,  opened  to 

Goths,  437.  Salarian,  835 ;  as¬ 
saulted  by  Vitiges,  889 ;  Goths 
enter  by,  343  note. 

Goths,  camps  of  the,  at  the  gates,  iv., 
337  note. 

Hadrian,  Mausoleum  of  (Castle  ot  St. 
Angelo),  iv.,  387  and  note;  vii., 
259,  316,  327  sq.  and  note. 

Hills ;  Aventine,  vii.,  272.  Capita- 
line,  in  Middle  Ages,  235  and  note ; 
fortification  of,  286 ;  Poggius  on, 
814  and  note ;  legend  of  the  capitol, 
834  sq.  and  note.  Palatine,  Poggius 
on,  314.  Tarpeian,  236  note.  Tes- 
taoean,  880  and  note. 

Lateran,  see  under  Churches  and 
Palaces. 
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Borne,  topography,  and  building* — con¬ 
tinued — 

Leonine  city,  foundation  of,  vL,  45 
and  note. 

Library,  Palatine,  destroyed  by  Gre¬ 
gory  L,  v.,  34. 

Meta  Bomali,  vii.,  256  note. 

Monasteries,  vii.,  325  and  note. 

Navalia,  near  Monte  Testaoeo,  iv., 
437  note . 

Navona,  vii.,  330  note. 

Nero's  tower,  Garden  of,  vii.,  331. 

Obelisks,  Egyptian,  ii.,  277  and  note  ; 
vii.,  315  and  note,  337. 

Palaces:  of  Constantine,  see  above, 
Constantine.  Famese,  vii.,  338. 
Lateran,  restored  by  Colixtus  IL, 
227  ;  Charles  of  Anjou  in,  241 ;  de¬ 
cay  of,  292.  Noma,  318  note,  sq. 
note .  Pincian,  iv.,  343  and  note; 
of  Severus  (Septiaonium),  defended 
by  nephew  of  Gregory  VIL,  vi., 
213;  history  and  remains  of,  vii., 
817  and  note,  324,  327.  Vatican, 
decay  of,  292.  Of  Sallust,  see 
Sallust. 

Pomoerium,  vii.,  271  note. 

Porticos  crinorum,  vii.,  236  note. 

Begions  of,  vii.,  327  and  note. 

Rota  porphyretioa,  vii.,  220  note. 

St.  Laurence,  Buburb  of,  vii.,  273. 

St.  Silvester,  convent  of,  vii.,  285 
note. 

Septizonium,  see  Palace  of  Severus. 

Stadium,  vii.,  315  note. 

Statues :  horses  “  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,"  vii.,  316,  334,  335  note  ; 
the  Nile,  335  ;  of  Pompey,  335. 

Tabularium,  vii.,  236  note. 

Temples:  of  Concord,  vii.,  325  and 
note.  Hercules  (dedicated  by 
Evander),  318  note.  Janus,  iv.,  338 
and  note;  vii.,  327  note.  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  236  and  note.  Jupiter 
Stator,  318  note.  Minerva,  335. 
The  Moon,  318  note.  Neptune,  315 
note.  The  Pantheon,  314,  322  and 
note,  sq.  and  note.  Peace,  v.,  34; 
vii.,  814 ;  burned  under  Commodus, 
iv.,  6  note.  Vesta,  318  note,  sq.  note. 

Theatres  of:  Balbus,  vii.,  328  note. 
Maroellus,  v.,  34;  vii.,  226  note, 
815,  327  and  note.  Pompeius,  315, 
827  and  note. 

Vatican  quarter,  iv.,  840  (and  see 
under  Palaces). 

Via  Flaminia,  Marses  on  the,  iv.,  442 
and  note. 

Via  Latina,  iv.,  333. 

Vivarium,  iv.,  389  and  note. 


Borne,  New,  ii.,  168,  mm  CThr 
nopte. 

Rom  i  Ida,  v.,  80. 

Romuald,  Duke  of  Benevunfcra.  > 
note. 

Romulus,  Count,  ambassador  to  Am 
iiL,  474  note  ;  his  daughter,  mxJc 
of  Augustulus,  iv.,  56. 

Romulus,  King,  interregnum  altar,  U  UL 

Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius,  i~,  445  a* 

Boncaglia,  diet  of,  v.,  324. 

Boncevalles,  battle  of,  v.,  304. 

Borioo,  iv.,  127  note,  sq.  note. 

Rosamund,  daughter  of  Ounimzn. 
King  of  the  Gepide,  marries  Alha=. 
v.,  6 ;  murders  him,  13  mq. ; 
and  death,  14. 

Boaelli,  Nioold,  vii.,  226  note . 

Bospigliod,  Italian  family,  viL, 
note. 

Bossano,  held  by  the  Goths,  iv.,  434  ai 
note ;  seven  oonventa  at,  vii.,  1 z 
note. 

Bosweyde,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  rr„  • 
note. 

Botharis,  King  of  the  Lombard*,  iv-,  ^ 
note ;  laws  of,  v.f  27  notm  ;  oooan 
ing  witchcraft,  82. 

Botrud,  laughter  of  Charles  the  Gra 
v.,  202  note. 

Bouda,  island  of  the  Nile  at 

v. ,  475. 

Boom,  Seljukian  kingdom  of,  vL,  2* 
sq. ;  extent  of,  806. 

Boumelia,  i.,  25 ;  Eastern  and  Wester: 
ib.  note. 

Rousseau,  on  animal  food,  iiL,  76  nett 
his  parallel  between  Christ  a s' 
Socrates,  v.,  Ill  note. 

Revere,  Jaoova  di,  vii.,  881. 

Rowe,  Mr.,  his  tragedy  of  the  Bcj*. 
Convert,  iv.,  170  note. 

Roxolani,  Sarmatian  tribe,  L,  263,  Sp 
note ;  iii.,  96  and  note. 

Rubies,  in  the  East,  vi.,  237  and  nest 
in  caliph's  treasure  at  Cairo,  35 
note. 

Bubruquis,  the  monk,  traveller,  iii.,  £ 
note;  visits  the  court  of  the  gn* 
Khan,  vii.,  6  note,  20  note . 

Rudbeck,  Olaus,  i.,  233  note,  sq. 

Rudolph,  Emperor,  v.,  827  note. 

Rudolph,  Norman  adventurer  in  Iiai; 

vi. ,  182  note. 

Bufinus,  minister  of  Theodosios  tit 
Great,  iii.,  182;  eye-witness  of  ih 
destruction  of  the  temple  of  Seraph 
209  note;  character  and  a drains 
tration,  229  sqq. ;  accuses  Tatuc 
and  Prooulus,  230;  protect  of  ti* 
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East,  282;  oppresses  the  East,  id. 
sqq. ;  death,  24X ;  correspondence 
with  the  Goths,  254. 

Rufinas,  presbyter  of  Aqoileia,  ii.,  832 
note ;  iii.,  263  and  note ;  on  monastic 
institutions,  iv.,  70  note. 

Ruga,  Spurins  Carvilius,  iv.,  510  note. 

Rugians,  at  the  battle  of  Ohklons,  iii., 
489 ;  invade  Britain,  iv.,  158 ;  usurp 
Gothic  throne,  422. 

Etugilas,  or  Boas,  uncle  of  Attila,  iii., 
441 ;  death,  442. 

ERukn  ad-dawla,  principality  of,  vi.,  57 
note. 

iukn  ad-Dln,  prince  of  the  Assassins, 
vii.,  13  note. 

lumili  Hissari,  see  Asomaton. 

Rumiya,  city  of,  iv.,  394  note. 

ionic  characters,  i.,  236  note. 

luotgerns,  biographer  of  St.  Bruno,  v., 
312  note. 

iuric,  Scandinavian  ohief,  vi.,  155  and 
note. 

Insoianum,  see  Bossano. 

iusium,  battle  at,  vi.,  444. 

Russia,  empire  of,  iv.,  177 ;  geography 
and  trade  of,  vi.,  157  sqq. ;  conquest 
of,  by  the  Mongols,  vii.,  15  sq. 

Russians,  serve  in  the  Greek  navy,  vi., 
97  ;  their  origin,  154  ;  Greek  form 
of  the  name,  id.  note ;  colony  of, 
in  Hungary,  158 ;  extent  of  their 
empire,  157  sq.  ;  expedition  of  the, 
against  Constantinople,  160  sqq. ; 
their  negotiations  with  the  Greek 
emperor,  163  sq. ;  oppose  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
vii.,  143. 

Rustam,  general  of  Teadegerd,  King  of 
Penria,  v.,  481 ;  slain  by  an  Arab, 
id. 

Rustan,  i.,  87,  221  note;  and  Asfendiar, 
Persian  heroes,  iii.,  84 ;  see  Bestom. 

Rustioiana,  widow  of  Boethius,  iv.,  212 ; 
alleviates  the  famine  in  Borne,  432. 

Rutherius  of  Verona,  vi.,  103  note. 

tutilius  Namatianus,  iii.,  248  note ; 
paganism  of,  297  note;  voyage  of, 
357  note. 

Rutland,  Rolando,  Orlando,  death  of, 
v.,  304  note. 

Ru J  Gonzales  de  Olavijo,  his  embassy 
to  the  oonrt  of  Timour,  vii.,  70  note. 

aadi  Ervmn>i,  synopsis  of,  vii.,  25 
note. 

a*na,  city  of,  iv.,  412  note ;  v.,  888  and 
note ;  markets  of,  889. 

frbmans,  or  Homerites,  Christianised 
by  Theophilus,  ii.,  882. 
vol.  vn. — 31 


Sabaria,  governs  declared  emperor  at, 
L,  122  note. 

Sabas,  St.,  monastery  of,  iv.,  64  note , 
232  note;  intercedes  for  people  of 
Palestine,  253  and  note;  courage 
of,  v.,  163  note. 

Sabatius,  father  of  Justinian,  iv.,  219 
note. 

Sabaton,  lake,  i.,  443  note. 

Sabellianism,  ii.,  367  and  note ,  sq.  note. 

Sabellius,  account  of  his  heresy,  ii.,  864 
note. 

Sabians  in  Arabia,  v.,  852 ;  religion  of, 
858  sq.  and  note. 

Sabinian,  conducts  the  war  against 
Sapor,  ii.,  288. 

Sabinian,  general  of  Anastasius,  iv.,  196. 

Sabinians,  legal  sect,  iv.,  489  sq. 

Sabinas,  Flavius,  cousin  of  Domitian,  ii., 
97  and  note. 

Sabinus,  Praetorian  prefect,  ii.,  142. 

Sabinus,  Roman  lawyer,  iv.,  490,  496 
note. 

Sables  of  Sweden,  iv.,  197  and  note. 

Sabrata,  city  of,  iii.,  49 ;  conquered  by 
Saracens,  v.,  489  note. 

Sacs,  tribe  of,  i.,  898  note. 

Sacrifices,  human,  of  the  Suevi,  i.,' 277 ; 
of  the  Scythians,  iii.,  444  and  note ; 
of  the  Arabians,  v.,  851  and  note; 
publio,  at  Borne,  suppressed,  iii., 
206. 

Sacrificial  king ,  iii.,  199. 

Sad  ad- Din,  Ottoman  historian,  vii.,  63 
note. 

Sadder,  i.,  215  note. 

Sadduoees,  sect  of,  ii.,  28  and  note. 

Sade,  Abbl  de,  Life  of  Petrarch,  v.,  829 
note ;  vii.,  266  note ;  on  the  exile  of 
Avignon,  254  note ;  on  the  Oolonna, 
261  note;  his  desoent  from  Laura, 
266  note . 

Sade,  Hughes  de,  vii.,  265  note. 

Sadie,  E.,  on  accession  of  Tacitus,  L,  842 

note. 

Saffah,  A1  (or  Abu-l-Abbas),  vi.,  21. 

Sagorinus,  John,  vi.,  189  note ,  898  note. 

Sagreda,  John,  History  of  the  Ottoman 
monarchs  by,  vii.,  217  note. 

Sagnndinus,  Nicolaus,  on  Mahomet  II., 
vii.,  167  note. 

Sahib  Koran,  surname  of  Timour,  vii., 
46  note. 

Said  ibn  Ahmad,  vi.,  29  note. 

Said,  lieutenant  of  the  oaliph  Omar,  v., 
483  sq. 

Saif,  Homerite  prince,  restored  by 
Nushirvan,  v.,  48. 

Sain  (Shihln),  Persian  general,  takes 
Mardin,  etc.,  v.,  74  note;  takes 
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Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  i6. ;  not 
conqueror  of  Egypt,  76  note ;  inter¬ 
view  with  Heraolios,  81,  90  note . 

Saints,  worship  of,  iii.,  219  sqq. 

Sakaliba,  see  Lnlon. 

Sala,  river,  iii.,  38  note ;  Charlemagne's 
camp,  at,  v.,  314. 

Saladine  tenth ,  see  Tythe. 

Saladin  Sultan,  v.,  252  ;  defends  Alex¬ 
andria,  vi.,  352;  Orand  Yixir  of 
Egypt,  354  and  note  ;  character  of, 
354  sq. ;  conquest  of  Palestine,  357 
sqq. ;  treats  with  Bichard  L,  867  ; 
death  of,  368 ;  embassy  of  Isaac  An¬ 
gelas  to,  390  and  note. 

Salankamen,  battle  of,  vii.,  82  note . 

Salarian  bridge,  battle  at,  iv.,  834  note. 

Salban,  v.,  89  note ;  taken  by  Heraolius, 
90.  i 

Salem,  son  of  Ziyad,  v.,  439  note. 

Salerno,  anonymous  writer  of,  v.,  815 
note;  school  of,  vi.,  33  and  note; 
subject  to  Greek  emperor,  176 ; 
siege  of,  by  the  Saraoens,  178,  182 
note ;  by  the  Normans,  195 ;  medioal 
school  of,  196  and  note;  Gregory 
VII.  at,  vii.,  225. 

Salian  Franks,  in  Toxandria,  ii.,  298  and 
note. 

Salians,  confraternity  of  the,  iii.,  200. 

Salic  lands,  iv.,  141  and  note. 

Salio  laws,  iv.,  131  note. 

Salioes  [Ad],  battle  of,  iii.,  109  and  note. 

Salih  Ayyub,  Sultan,  vi.,  378  note ;  death 
of,  376  note. 

Salim  bene,  Fra,  vii.,  263  note. 

Salisbury,  siege  of,  iv.,  160. 

Salle,  town,  i.,  28. 

Ballet,  A.  von,  on  accession  of  Carinus 
and  Numerianus,  L,  347  note . 

Sallust,  historian,  description  of  the 
Moors,  iv.,  816  ;  Periplus  of,  897 
note. 

Sallust,  officer  of  Julian,  ii.,  292  and 
note ,  422 ;  Prafect  of  Gaul,  488  and 
note ,  447  note. 

Sallust,  Palace  of,  at  Borne,  destroyed 
by  the  Goths,  iii.,  844  and  note. 

Sallust,  Prefect  of  the  East,  judge  at 
Chaloedon,  ii.,  447  and  note;  hie 
advioe  to  Julian,  531 ;  refuses  the 
empire,  545 ;  his  embassy  to  Sapor 

11.,  549 ;  again  refuses  the  empire, 

111.,  7 ;  Prefect  of  the  East  for  the 
seoond  time  and  quells  revolt  of 
Prooopius,  15. 

Sallustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus,  i.,  163  and  note . 

Salma8ius,  i.,  100  note ;  on  silk,  iv.,  244. 

Salona  or  Sula,  see  Amphissa. 


Salona,  residence  of  Diocletian,  L,  41* 
description  of,  419  sqq.  ;  Diodatai : 
palace  at,  420  ;  fleet  of  Belisanu* 

iv. ,  426  ;  Nerses  at,  441. 

Salonina,  Empress,  i.,  280  note. 
Saloninus,  son  of  Gallienns,  i.,  J7A  t e 

note. 

Salt,  tax  on,  at  Borne,  vii.,  274,  285 
Selva,  Castra  of,  iii.,  87. 

Salvian,  on  Carthage,  iii.,  436  and  at 
Sam  an,  a  nobleman  of  Balkh,  vi.  ■ 
note. 

Samanids,  Saracen  dynasty  of.  vi.  a 
and  note ;  fall  of,  284. 

Samara  on  the  Tigris,  ii.,  647  and  «w 
residence  of  Motassem,  vi.,  24  a  * 
50 ;  palace  at,  48 ;  name  of.  ih  *  • 
Samareand,  iv.,  376;  missionari*  : 

v. ,  159;  conquered  by  the  dev 
oe ns,  441  and  note ;  defeat  of  Ms* 
lems  by  the  Turks  near,  444  % 
Seljnk  in,  vi.,  241  ;  sobdase 
Malek  Shah,  254 ;  taken  by  Zc: 
vii.,  9;  observatory  at,  46 
Timonr  at,  54 ;  triumph  of  Tr 
at,  70. 

Samaritans  of  Palestine,  persecute:  - 
Justinian,  v.,  146  sq. 

Sarnie, l ,  hot  wind,  ii.,  552  note. 
Samnites,  i.,  23. 

Samosata,  massacre  of  heretics 
410;  taken  by  Zimisoes,  vi„  ■ 
rise  of  Panlician  sect  at,  117. 
Samothrace,  inhabitants  of,  feanspr-.' 
to  Constantinople,  vii.,  210 
Demetrius  PalaBologus  lord  sL  1 1 
Samoyedes,  iii.,  86;  in  Greenland 
197  note  ;  vii.,  19. 

Sampsiceramus,  ii.,  490  note. 
Samsamah ,  weapon  of  Caliph  Haros. 
37. 

Samuel,  son  of  Shishman,  vi.,  142  a* 
Samuel  the  prophet,  aches  of,  tvn^ 
to  Constantinople,  iii.,  290. 
Samuka,  general  of  Zingis,  vii.,  2  m 
Sanoho,  the  Fat,  King  of  Leon,  r*.  i 
note. 

Sanctuary,  privilege  of,  ii.,  S43  and  e  I 
Sand,  used  for  Mahometan  mbh?~ 
v.f  869. 

Sandoval,  History  of,  v.,  612  not* 
Sandwich,  iii.,  46. 

Sangarius,  river,  iv.,  266. 

Sangeles ,  for  Count  of  St  Oiliest  ru  J 
note. 

Sangiar  (Sinjir),  Seljukian  Sta: 
Persia,  vi.,  848. 

Sangiban,  King  of  the  Aiani,  o&r 
betray  Orleans  to  Attila,  41 
at  the  battle  of  Ghilona,  489. 
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anjak,  iv.,  5167  and  note ;  title  given  to 
Soanderbeg,  vii.,  157. 
tout,  family  of,  aoqnire  Duohy  of  Naxos, 
vi.,  435. 

toutus  Marin  us,  History  of  Jerusalem 
by,  vi.,  926  note . 
ipaudia,  see  Savoy. 

tphadin  or  Adel,  brother  of  Saladin, 
see  Adel. 

kphrax,  Gothic  warrior,  iii.,  96;  see 
Alatheus. 

kpor  I.,  son  of  Artaxerxes,  aooession  of, 

1.,  228  ;  Roman  wars  of,  290  sqq. ; 
death,  331  and  note . 

tpor  II.,  son  of  Hormone,  King  of 
Persia,  birth  of,  ii.,  237 ;  besieges 
Nisibis,  239 ;  defeats  Chosroes,  240  ; 
defeats  Constantius,  241 ;  raises  siege 
of  Nisibis,  244  ;  expedition  to  Meso¬ 
potamia,  283  sqq . ;  besieges  Amida, 
285 ;  Singara  and  Bezabde,  287  ; 
attempts  Virtha,  288  ;  sends  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  Hormisdas,  535  ;  his  peaoe 
with  Jovian,  548  sq. ;  invades 
Armenia,  iii.,  55  sqq. ;  death,  58. 
•por,  lieutenant  of  Theodosius,  iii.,  155. 
tppho,  odes  of,  vi.,  Ill  note . 
traoens,  Greek  and  Latin  name  for  the 
Arabians,  described  by  Ammianus, 

11.,  240  note ;  in  the  service  of  Julian, 
517 ;  iii.,  98 ;  in  the  service  of 
Valens,  120  and  note ;  pillage  a  town 
in  Syria,  v.,  102 ;  wars  with  The- 
ophilus,  209;  name  applied  to  the 
Arabians,  842 ;  derivation  of  name, 
id.  note;  their  caliphs,  425  sq. ; 
military  force  of  the,  vi.,  100  sqq. ; 
see  Arabs. 

rago&sa  (Omar  Augusta),  city  of, 
taken  by  Eurio,  iv.,  41 ;  Emir  of, 
asks  protection  from  Charlemagne, 
v.,  807  ;  mosque  at,  510. 
lapana,  river,  iv.,  397  note . 
rbarasa  (Shahrbaras),  Persian  general, 
v.,  74  note ,  85  note ;  conquers  Egypt, 
76  note ;  expedition  to  Carthage,  lb. ; 
defeated  by  Heraclius,  90  and  note, 
91 ;  at  Ohaloedon,  94. 
rbar,  see  Sarbarasa. 
rdes,  Turks  driven  from,  vi.,  885. 
rdioa  (Sofia),  Galerius  dies  at,  L, 
444  note ;  Constantius  and  Vetranlo 
at,  ii.,  250  and  note;  Council  of, 
889  note ,  sq.  and  note ;  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  Theodosius  and  Attila  meet 
at,  ill.,  458  sq. ;  Justinian  bom  at, 
iv.,  219  and  note.  See  Sophia, 
fdinia,  Island  of,  ravaged  by  the 
Vandals,  iv.,  29 ;  bishops  exiled  into, 
by  Thrasimund,  92  a nd  note ;  sur¬ 


rendered  with  Corsioa  to  offioer  of 
Justinian,  808 ;  Duke  of,  810 ;  Arabs 
and  Moors  at,  vi.,  44. 

Sarmatn  (Alani),  settled  in  Gaul,  iii.,  487 
and  note. 

Sarmatian  games,  i.,  470  note. 

Sarmatia,  province  of,  i.,  258  note. 

Sarmatians,  i.,  258  and  note ,  268  and 
note ;  subdued  by  ProbUB,  853 ;  sub¬ 
dued  by  Emperor  Cams,  365 ;  allies 
of  the  Goths,  469;  account  of,  ii.,  227 
.;  settlements  on  the  Danube,  228 ; 
ir  Gothio  wars,  230  sqq. ;  allianoe 
with  the  Quadi,  232 ;  colony  of,  in 
the  Roman  provinces,  233  ;  crossed 
the  Danube,  271 ;  made  into  a 
kingdom  by  Constantius,  279 ; 
allianoe  with  the  Quadi  against 
Valentinian,  iii.,  66  sqq. 

Sara  us,  or  Draco,  river,  iv.,  446  and  note. 

Harts,  tribe  of,  iii.,  461  note. 

Sarukhan,  Emir  of,  subdued  by  Bajaset, 
vii.,  35. 

Sarukhan,  Turkish  chieftain,  vii.,  27  and 
note. 

Saras,  Gothio  warrior,  joins  Stilicho, 

111.,  279  ;  pursues  Constantine,  288 ; 
at  Bologna,  295 ;  ability  of,  801 ; 
destroys  a  body  of  Goths,  339 ;  sup¬ 
ports  Jovinus,  362  ;  death,  363. 

Saras,  river,  battle  at  the,  Persians  de¬ 
feated  by  Heraclius,  v.,  90  sq. 

Sasima,  Bishopric  of,  held  by  Gregory 
Nasianzen,  iii.,  152  and  note. 

Sassan,  founder  of  the  Persian  dynasty, 

1.,  213  note ;  house  of,  iv.,  888. 

Sassanides,  Persian  dynasty  of,  i.,  212 

and  note. 

Sassoferrato,  iv.,  448  note. 

Setala,  in  Armenia,  restored  by  Jus¬ 
tinian,  iv.,  278. 

Satalia,  the  anoient  Attalia,  Louis  VH. 
at,  vi.,  344. 

Satires,  ii.,  505  note. 

Satrapies,  Persian,  i.,  225  and  note. 

Saturnalia ,  at  Antioch,  ii.,  511 ;  of 
Lipsius,  iii.,  272  note. 

Saturn inus,  CeliuB,  ii.,  184  note. 

Saturninus,  competitor  of  Gallienus, 
tyrant  in  Pontus,  i.,  296,  298. 

Saturninus,  consul,  iii.,  884 ;  count  of 
the  domestics,  assassinated  by  order 
of  Eudocia,  411. 

Saturninus,  Count,  daughter  of,  chosen 
to  marry  Attila’s  secretary,  iii.,  458. 

Saturninus,  general  of  the  cavalry,  op¬ 
erations  of,  against  the  Goths,  iii., 
110. 

Saturninus,  general  of  Probus,  revolt,  i., 
359. 
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Satnminns,  husband  of  Theodora's  fa¬ 
vourite,  iv.,  231  note. 

Satyrs ,  Greek,  ii.f  505  note  ;<  in  Africa, 

111.,  54  and  note, 

Saul,  general  of  Stilioho,  slain  at  Pol- 
lentia,  iii.,  267  sq. 

Sauromaces,  King  of  the  Iberians,  ex¬ 
pelled  by  Sapor,  iii.,  56. 

Sanzes,  son  of  Amurath  I.,  vii.,  41  and 
note, 

Savary,  travels  in  Egypt,  v.,  479  note, 
488  note. 

Save,  i.,  25  note. 

Savelli,  Lucas,  senator,  vii.,  248  note,  286. 

Savelli,  Roman  family,  vii.,  259  and  note , 
sq.  note ;  member  of,  murdered  at 
Rome,  807,  331. 

Saverne,  ii.,  294  and  note. 

Savoy  (Sapandia),  first  mention  of,  iii., 
476  note;  Burgundians  settle  in, 
tb. 

Saxa  Rubra,  battle  of,  i.,  454  sq. 

Saxons,  i.,  385  note ;  account  of,  iii.,  39 
. ;  settlement  in  Gaul,  41 ;  join 
eodoric  against  Attila,  487  and 
note ;  converted  by  Roman  mission¬ 
aries  in  Britain,  iv.,  84 ;  in  Britain, 
156  sqq. ;  Saxon  heptarchy,  157  sq. ; 
tribe  of  old  Saxons,  157  ;  invade 
Italy  under  Alboin,  v.,  9 ;  vanquished 
by  Charlemagne,  808. 

Saxony,  anoient,  v.,  308  sq. 

Soabini,  iv.,  186  note. 

Sosvola,  Muoius,  Roman  lawyer,  iii.,  317 
note ;  iv.,  485. 

SosBvola,  Q.  Cervidius,  master  of  Pa- 
pinian,  iv.,  488  note. 

Soaliger,  vii.,  185. 

Scanderbeg,  Prinoe  of  Albania,  vii.,  145  ; 
birth  and  education  of,  156  sq. ;  re¬ 
volt  of,  from  the  Turks,  157  sq. ; 
date  of  his  birth,  158  note  ;  valour 
of,  159  ;  Calabrian  expedition  of, 
160  and  note ;  applies  to  Pope  Pius 

11.,  160 ;  death  of,  at  Alessio,  ib. 

Scanderoon,  Gulf  of,  Heraolius  at  v.,  84. 

Scandinavia,  i.,  281  and  note . 

Soanzia  or  Thule,  see  Thule. 

Scaramangion,  tunic  of  the  Byzantine 

Emperors,  vi.,  88  note. 

Scarponna,  battle  of,  iii.,  35  sq. 

Soatinian  law,  see  Law. 

Soaurus,  family  of,  ii.,  174  note. 

Scepticism,  of  the  pagan  world,  ii.,  59. 

Sceptre ,  Greek  (dicanice),  vi.,  485  note. 

Schiltberger,  John,  on  battle  of  Nioo- 
polis,  vii.,  37  note,  68  note. 

Schmidt,  L.,  on  German  forces,  i.,  255 
note;  on  boundaries  of  the  Gepidae, 
iv.,  366  note. 


Schola,  of  guards,  i.t  412  ;  military  t 
194 ;  iv.,  455  and  note. 

Soho  lari  ns,  see  Gennadins. 

Scholasticus,  ii.,  185  note. 

Schultens,  Life  of  Saladin  by,  vi,  3W 
note. 

Schultingius,  oration  of,  iv.,  495  nou 

Science,  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  i,  t 

Soili,  Christian  martyrs  at,  ii.,  117  imw 

Scipio,  Younger,  iv.,  519  note ;  at  ^ 
of  Carthage,  vii.,  208  note. 

Sciri,  Scirri,  see  Scyrri. 

Scironian  rocks,  iii.,  256  and  note. 

Sclavonia,  crusaders  in.,  vi.,  296. 

Solavonians,  see  Slavonians. 

Sclerena,  concubine  of  Constantine  S 
(IX.),  v.,  284. 

Soleras,  see  Bardas  Soleras. 

Scodra,  or  Scutari,  cruaadera  aft,  n.  r 
and  note. 

Scota,  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  iii.,  42. 

Scotland,  crusaders  from,  vi.,  8(4  J 
note ;  historians  of,  vii.,  808  wv 

Soots  and  Piots,  invade  Britain,  n  . 
and  note ;  iii.,  45  sq.  ;  deecn^ 
of,  43  sq.  and  note. 

Sootta,  brother  of  Onegesins,  pnr 
Maximin  an  interview  with  1- 

iii.,  461. 

Scourge  of  Ood,  epithet  of  ittk 
452  and  note. 

Scribonianos,  revolt  of,  L,  80  note . 

Scrinia ,  ii.,  194  and  note. 

Seudilo,  Tribune,  ii.,  267. 

Scnpi,  iv.,  267  note. 

Scutari,  in  Bithynia,  see  ChryeopolA 

Scutari,  in  Dalmatia,  see  Boodra. 

Soylitzes,  oontinuator  of  Oedranss  i 
245  note. 

Scyllitan  martyrs,  ii.,  $6  note. 

Soyros,  island,  taken  by  the 
vi.,  485  note. 

Scyrri,  rearguard  of  Uldin,  iii _ _  » 

note ;  iv.,  51 ;  defeated  bv  E4» 
58. 

Scythians,  see  Tatars,  name  i w 
Goths,  i.,  288  and  note. 

Scythia  or  Tartary,  trade  in  (on 
470  ;  situation  and  extent  of.  iL- 
sqq. 

Scythopolis,  iv.,  253  note. 

Sebaeoe,  on  sack  of  Jeraaaleon.  t 
note. 

Sebastian,  Count  of  Egypt,  ii_,  991 
552. 

Sebastian,  Count,  persecuted  by  t 
seric,  iv.,  94  and  note • 

Sebastian,  general  of  Yelena,  ib. 
master  general  of  infantn,  in 
note ;  death,  118. 
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(ebastLan,  made  emperor  by  Jovinos,  iii., 
862. 

lebastian,  eon-in-law  of  Boniface,  per¬ 
secuted,  iii.,  472 ;  seizes  Barcelona, 
ib.  not*. 

lebastocrator ,  title  invented  by  Alexius 
Oomnenus,  vi.,  84. 

'tebaeto-hypertatos ,  title  of  Loo  Sguros  of 
Nauplia,  vi.,  486  note, 
tebastopolis,  fortifications  of,  iv.,  402 
and  note . 

lebectagi,  father  of  the  Sultan  Mahmud, 

vi. ,  284  and  note. 

lebzar,  village  of,  birthplace  of  Timour, 

vii. ,  46. 

iecond,  the,  office  of,  vi.,  85. 

Secular  game i,  L,  208  and  note, 
iecundinus,  Duke  of  OsrhoBne,  ii.,  510. 
Jecfi/or,  i.,  103. 

ieditioeue ,  meaning  of,  iv.,  496  note . 
>eeok,  on  Diocletian’s  name,  i.,  877  note ; 
on  Maximian’s  character,  379  note; 
on  panegyrics  of  Maximian,  381 
note;  on  death  of  Diocletian,  419 
note;  on  birth  of  Constantine,  429 
note;  on  elevation  of  Licinius,  439 
note;  on  death  of  Maximian,  448 
note ;  on  battle  of  Mardia,  465  note. 
ees,  cruelty  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  at,  vii., 
225  note . 

efi,  Sheik,  fourteenth  century  saint,  v., 
418  note. 
legelmessa,  i.,  28. 
tagestan,  princes  of,  i.,  221  note. 
legestans,  i.,  365 ;  in  the  army  of  Sapor, 

11.,  285  and  note ;  assist  Yezdegerd, 
v.,  436. 

tagjah,  Arabian  prophetess,  v.,  424  note. 
tegued.  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  v.t  178. 
leid,  tee  also  Said, 
teid  Bechar,  vii.,  81. 

eids,  descendants  of  Mahomet,  vii.,  146 
note. 

eifeddowlat,  caliph,  vi.,  62. 
iejanus,  i.,  152  note. 

-elden,  ii.,  5  note. 

.eleucia,  i.,  222  eq. ;  taken  by  Caras, 
366 ;  Julian  at,  ii.,  580. 
eleucia,  in  Cilicia,  besieged  by  the 
Isaurians,  ii.,  271. 

elouoia,  in  Isauria,  council  of  bishops 
at,  ii.,  882. 

eleucus,  Mount,  battle  of,  ii.,  258  and 
note. 

eleucus  Nicator,  i.,  220  note ;  aera  of,  ib. 
dig®,  battle  at,  Tribigild  defeated  at, 

111.,  388  and  note. 

eiirn  1.  (Sultan),  conquers  Egypt,  vi.,  378 
and  note ;  (alleged)  treatment  of 
Greek  Church,  vii.,  211  and  note. 


Selina,  salt  pits  of,  vii.,  158. 

Seljuk,  vi.,  289 ;  founder  of  the  Seljukian 
dynasty,  241  and  note ,  eq. 

Seljukians,  dynasty  of,  vi.,  241  eq. ; 
probably  Christian,  241  note;  in¬ 
vade  the  empire,  245;  division  of 
empire  of,  257  ;  revival  of,  vii.,  85. 

Seljuks  of  Kirman,  vi.,  257  note. 

Selsey,  near  Chichester,  given  to  Wilfrid 
of  Sussex,  iv.,  166. 

Selymbria,  residence  of  Andronicus  and 
John  Paleeologus,  vii.,  41 ;  besieged, 
by  the  Turks,  179. 

Sematsien,  History  of  China,  iii.,  84  note. 

Semi-Arians,  iii.,  26. 

Semiramis,  ii.,  260  note. 

Semi  in,  crusaders  at,  vi.,  286  note . 

Semno,  chief  of  the  Lygii,  i.,  355. 

Semnones,  i.,  277. 

Sempronian  laws,  i.,  68. 

Senaar,  ruins  of,  v.,  175. 

Senate  of  Constantinople,  ii.,  451 ;  office 
of  President  of,  v.,  229  note ;  author¬ 
ity  of,  eradicated  by  Leo  VI.,  vi., 
94. 

Senate  of  Borne,  reformed  by  Augustus, 

i.,  66 ;  under  the  empire,  74 ;  at¬ 
tempt  of,  after  death  of  Caligula, 
79;  jurisdiction  of,  108  and  note; 
oondemns  Julianus,  125 ;  oppressed 
by  Severus,  131 ;  opposes  Macrinus, 
152  ;  women  excluded  from,  168  ; 
restored  by  Alexander  SeveruB,  166 ; 
declares  against  Maximin,  192 ; 
elects  Maximus  and  Balbinus  em¬ 
perors,  194  ;  repulses  the  Alamanni, 
279 ;  not  admitted  to  military 
offioes,  ib. ;  under  Tacitus,  846  eq. ; 
under  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
409  eqq. ;  taxed  by  Constantine,  i., 
458  note ;  majority  of  Homan  senators 
remained  Pagans,  iii.,  201  and  note ; 
debate  concerning  worship  of  Jove 
or  Christ,  204  and  note ;  armed  ten 
legions,  278  note;  Stilicho  refers 
the  demands  of  Alaric  to  the,  291 
eq. ;  filled  with  new  families  from 
the  colonies,  306  note ;  oondemns 
Serena,  326 ;  conduct  to  Alaric,  328 
eq. ;  refuses  to  allow  Pagan  sacri¬ 
fices,  328 ;  convened  by  Attains, 
886  ;  condemns  Avitus  to  death,  iv., 
15 ;  elects  Libius  Severus,  27  ;  sup¬ 
ports  Anthemius,  48 ;  epistle  to 
Zeno  on  transfer  of  seat  of  empire  to 
the  East,  55  eq. ;  deputies  of,  invite 
Justinian’s  lieutenant  to  enter 
Home,  333 ;  extinction  of,  445 ; 
decrees  of,  478 ;  revival  of,  in  twelfth 
century,  vii.,  288  eqq. ;  no  senate 
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between  eighth  and  twelfth  centuries, 
288  note ;  election  of,  238  sq. 

Senator ,  title  of,  in  middle  ages,  vii.,  283 
note ;  office  of,  239  sq. ;  Charles  of 
Anjou  elected,  241 ;  Rienzi,  289 ; 
ForenBis,  308. 

Senatorial  tax  ( follis ),  i.,  458  and  note. 

Senators,  Roman,  i.,  37  note ,  103  note ; 
in  Theodosian  age,  iii.,  306  sqq. 

Seneca,  Quast.  Natur.,  ii.,  74;  on  the 
luxury  of  Rome,  iii.,  310  and  note ; 

iv.,  57  note ;  on  Corsica,  92  and 
note ;  on  oomets,  462  and  note. 

Seniors ,  or  Lords,  iv.,  141. 

Sens,  Deoentius  at,  ii.,  257 ;  Julian  at, 
298 ;  monasteries  at,  iv.,  169  note ; 
Abderame  at,  vi.,  15. 

Sentinum,  battle  of,  vi.,  443  note. 

Septem  or  Ceuta,  taken  by  Roman 
tribune,  iv.,  309  and  note ;  besieged 
by  the  Visigoths,  819  sq. ;  attacked 
by  the  Saraoens,  v.,  502  and  note, 
504. 

Septetus ,  interpretation  of  the  word,  v., 
277  note. 

Septimania,  retained  bv  the  Visigoths, 
iv.,  127 ;  invaded  by  Gontran,  181 
sq. ;  invaded  by  Saraoens,  v.,  510. 

Septizonium  of  Severus,  see  under  Rome. 

Sepulchres  of  the  Gauls,  see  Busta 
Gallorum. 

Sepulveda,  vii.,  289  note. 

Sequani,  lands  of  the,  taken  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  iv.,  188. 

Seraglio,  ii.,  158. 

Serai,  city  and  palaoe  of,  vii.,  18  and 
note. 

Serapeum,  at  Alexandria,  see  Sera  pie. 

Serapion,  deaoon  of  Chrysostom,  iii., 
898. 

Serapion,  friend  of  Julian,  v.,  446  note. 

Serapion,  saint  of  the  Nitrian  desert,  v., 
109;  teaches  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
114. 

Serapis,  i.,  145  note ,  148 ;  temple  of,  ii., 
152 ;  description  of  the  temple  of, 
at  Alexandria,  iii.,  209  sq. ;  its 
destruction,  211  sqq. 

Seratculi ,  provincial  troops  of  the  Turks, 
vii.,  180  note. 

Serbi,  tribe  of,  v.,  60  note. 

Serena,  nieoe  of  Theodosius,  marries 
Stilicho,  iii.,  238  and  note ;  inter¬ 
cession  of,  concerning  Alario,  292 ; 
paganism  of,  297  and  note, 

Serendib,  see  Taprobana. 

Seres  or  Sinn,  iv.,  246  note. 

Sergieevich,  vi.,  160  note. 

Sergiopolis,  see  Rasaphe. 

Sergius  IV.,  Duke  of  Naples,  vi.,  183  note. 


Sergius  and  Bacchus,  saints  and  ie id 

v. ,  56  and  note. 

Sergius,  the  interpreter,  ii.,  238  not  ;1 
387  note. 

Sergius  the  Paulician,  vi.,  117  m 
pilgrimage  of,  122  and  note.  j 

Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constant*) 
condemned  by  Third  Count!,! 
151  note. 

Sergius  1.,  Pope,  v.,  195  not*. 

Sergius,  nephew  of  Solomon  the 
iv.,  418  and  note,  419. 

Serica,  iv.,  246. 

Seriphus,  island,  i.,  90  and  note. 

Serjabil,  friend  of  Caled,  445. 

Serjeants ,  horsemen  who  ware  not  kug 

vi. ,  328,  410  and  note. 

Seronatus,  prafect  of  Omul,  extern 

of,  iv.,  45. 

Serranus,  friend  of  Sidonina  Apo&ai 
iv.,  2  note . 

Series,  city  of,  taken  bj  the  Sera 
vi.,  528  note . 

Servatius,  St.,  of  Tongree,  iii.,  484. 

Servetus,  martyrdom  of,  vi.,  1381 
note. 

Servia,  rebellion  of,  a.d.  1040,  v_  1 
note ;  dominant  position  o l 
fourteenth  oentury,  vi.,  522  v 
code  of  laws  of  Stephen  Dve 
528;  expedition  of  Cantacaarw  3 
527. 

Servians,  overthrown  by  the 

vi.,  140  and  note ;  settlement  - 
Constantinople,  vii.,  210  note. 

Servitudes ,  term  in  Roman  law,  h  . 
and  note. 

Servius,  civil  law  of  Rome  made  by. 
472. 

Sesostris,  long  wall  of,  v.,  344 
note. 

Seatus,  li.,  154;  fortifications  c i 
269. 

Severa,  wife  of  Valentinian  L.  iL. 
and  note. 

Severianns,  i.,  460. 

Severinus,  St.,  his  prophetic  spNO 
Odoacer,  iv.,  54;  lift  of,  by 
gippius,  i6.  note;  his  bonce  1* 
monastery  of  Misenum,  67;  4 
ib.  note. 

Severus,  Alexander,  1.,  155  not* ;  : 
Casar,  161 ;  reign,  162  mqq,  ;  ( 
acter,  170;  murdered,  1B5 ;  u 
over  Artaxerxes,  225 ;  private 
ship  of,  v.,  262  note . 

Severus,  Bishop  of  HermopoUa  Mi 
Arabia  history  of,  v.,  116  aoU. 

Severus,  Bishop  of  Minorca,  Iii.. 
note . 
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taverns,  blind  man,  miraculously  oozed, 
ill.*  169. 

taverns,  general  of  cavalry  under  Julian, 

11.,  294. 

taverns,  Jacobite  historian,  v.,  478  note. 

taverns,  Libius,  elected  emperor  by 
Rioimer,  iv.,  27  ;  death,  ib. 

taveros,  officer  of  Galerius,  made  Cesar, 

1.,  427  and  note ;  Augustus,  482 ; 
defeat  and  death,  485  and  note. 

taverns,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  Mono- 
physite,  v.,  141  note,  168;  Life  of, 
ib.  note. 

taverns,  philosopher,  consul  under  An¬ 
themius,  iv.,  85. 

taverns,  Septimius,  i.,  108  note;  com¬ 
mands  in  Pannonia,  122 ;  declared 
emperor,  ib. ;  marches  to  Rome, 
228 ;  rapid  march,  124  and  note ; 
disgraces  the  pretorians,  125 ;  em¬ 
peror,  ib. ;  defeats  Niger  and  Al¬ 
binos,  126  ;  reign,  127  sqq. ;  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Britain,  140  aqq. ;  assumes 
the  name  Pertinax ,  140  note ;  death, 
142;  promotes  Maximin,  183;  his 
treatment  of  the  Christians,  ii., 
117  sq. 

Beverus,  Sulpioius,  ii.,  26  note ;  iii.,  161 
note;  Dialogues,  and  Life  of  St. 
Martin  by,  iv.,  81  note. 

Seville,  in  fourth  century,  iii.,  864 ;  siege, 
of,  iv.,  100 ;  taken  by  Musa,  v.,  509 ; 
legion  of  Emesa  at,  504;  Chris¬ 
tianity  abolished  in,  521. 

Sfetigrade,  siege  of,  vii.,  145  notet  159 ; 
site  of,  159  note. 

Shaba,  the  great  Khan,  invades  Persia, 

v. ,  48. 

Shafei,  sect  of,  vi.,  856. 

Shahin,  see  Sain. 

Shahmanism,  ancient  religion  of,  vii., 
148  note . 

Shah  Mansur,  Prince  of  Fan,  vii.,  49. 

Shah  Nameh ,  or  book  of  Kings,  iv.,  887 
note. 

Shahraplakan,  Persian  general,  v.,  90  note. 

Shahrbaras,  see  Sarbaraza. 

Shajar-ad-Durr,  Queen  of  Egypt,  vi., 
876  note. 

Shamer,  Arabian  chief,  v.,  416. 

Sharokh,  son  of  Timour,  vii.,  74. 

Shah  Abbas,  i.,  204  note ;  plants  colony 
at  Ispahan,  v.,  519. 

Shah  Allum,  vii.,  45  note ,  74  note. 

Sh&rgapak  (Persian  general),  raises  siege 
of  Tiflis,  v.,  94  note. 

Shaw,  Dr.,  aocount  of  the  Berbers,  v., 
501  note. 

ghawer,  leader  of  a  faction  in  Egypt, 

vi. ,  850  and  note ;  death  of,  858. 


Shazb&n  Khan  of  the  Kirghiz  Kazaks, 

vii.,  50  note. 

Shebdiz,  horse  of  Chosroes,  v.,  78. 

Sheibani  Khan,  conquers  Siberia,  vii., 
18. 

Sheikhs,  Arabian,  v.,  842. 

Shelun,  or  Zarun,  descendant  of  Moko 
and  conqueror  of  Tartary,  iii.,  275 
and  note. 

Sherefeddin  Ali,  his  history  of  Timour, 
vii.,  44  note ,  64  sq.  note ;  his  aooount 
of  Bajazet,  67. 

Sherhzour,  oity  of,  Heraclius  at,  v.,  97. 

Sherif  al-Edrissi,  Arabian  scholar,  vi., 
201  note. 

Sheriff  used  by  Zonaras  for  ambassador, 
vi.,  242  note. 

Sheroe,  daughter  of  Chosroes,  v.,  56 
note. 

Shiites,  sect  of  Mahometans,  v.,  409; 
burial  ground  of,  near  tomb  of  Ali, 
418. 

Shiracouh,  Emir  of  Noureddin,  vi.,  851 
and  note ;  second  invasion  of  Egypt 
by,  351 ;  governs  Egypt,  358. 

Shishman  of  Bulgaria,  vii.,  38  note ;  re¬ 
volts  against  the  Ottomans,  84  note. 

Shishman  of  Traovo,  kingdom  of,  vi., 
142  note. 

Siam,  i.,  226  note. 

Siasset  Nameh ,  or  book  of  government 
by  Nizam,  vi.,  256  note. 

Siberia,  description  of,  iii.,  85  ;  oonquered 
by  Sheibani  Khan,  vii.,  18. 

Sibylline  bookst  consulted  by  Aurelian, 

i.,  321  sq. ;  by  Constantine,  ii.,  826  ; 
burnt  by  Stilicho,  iii.,  297. 

Sibyls,  Christian,  ii.,  74. 

Sicamber ,  name  applied  by  Bemigius  to 
Clovis,  iv.,  115  note. 

Siohem  [Neapolis],  temples  at,  ii.,  482 
note ;  position  of,  v.,  145  note ;  taken 
by  Saracens,  469;  grove  of  Tasso 
near,  out  down  by  crusaders,  vi., 
823. 

ETiaily,  i.,  300 ;  oonquered  by  the  Vandals, 
iv.,  2,  40;  oeded  to  Theodoric, 
192;  regained  by  Belisarius,  324 
sqq. ;  plundered  by  Totila,  438  sq.  ; 
reduced  by  Artaban,  439  ;  partly  re¬ 
covered  by  Maniaoes,  v.,  232  note ; 
oonquered  by  the  Arabs,  vi.,  40  sqq. ; 
Roger  the  Norman  introduces  silk 
into,  76 ;  Normans  serve  in,  184 ; 
princes  of,  legates  of  holy  see,  201 ; 
Roger  II.,  King  of,  217 ;  under 
William  the  Bad,  227 ;  under 
William  the  Good,  228 ;  subdued  by 
Henry  VI.,  280 ;  by  Charles  of  An¬ 
jou,  495  sqq. ;  Sicilian  Vespers,  499 
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and  note ;  falls  under  the  House  of 
Aragon,  500  sq. 

Sioininas,  Basilica  of,  iii.,  31  and  note. 

Sioorius  Probus,  i.,  408. 

Sienli,  tribe  of  the  Huns,  vi.,  153  note. 

Siculus,  Peter,  historian,  vi.,  116  note, 

120  note. 

Sienpi,  tribe  of  Tatars,  iii.,  90  and  note ; 
power  of,  98 ;  style  themselves 
“  Topa,”  275. 

Sidon,  manufacturers  of,  iv.,  242 ;  taken 
by  Saraoens,  v.,  469 ;  Emir  of,  helps  j 
crusaders,  vi.,  321 ;  lord  of,  in  oourt 
of  peers,  330 ;  lordship  of,  ib.  note ; 
lost  by  the  Franks,  379. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  on  taxation,  ii., 
208 ;  on  Saxon  pirates,  iii.,  41  note  ; 
on  human  sacrifices,  42  note ;  pro¬ 
posed  history  of  Attila,  483 ;  on 
Emperor  Maximus,  iv.,  2  note ; 
account  of  A  vitas,  8  note ,  sq.  note , 
15 ;  of  the  country  life  of  the  Gallio 
nobles,  9  note ;  of  Theodoric,  10  and 
note,  sqq. ;  panegyric  on  Majorian, 
16  and  note ;  on  Anthemius,  S3  and 
note ,  sq.  and  note ;  on  trial  of  Arvan- 
dus,  42  note,  44;  on  Seronatus,  45 
note ;  on  Basilios,  59  and  note; 
epistles  of,  89  'note ;  ambassador  to 
Euric,  108. 

Siebenbiirgen,  see  Transylvania. 

Biffin,  plain  of,  battle  of  rival  oaliphs  on, 
v.,  412  ;  site  of,  ib.  note. 

Sigambrians,  short  hair  of,  iii.,  479  note . 

Sigan,  capital  of  China,  iii.,  89;  Yesid 
dies  at,  v.,  439. 

Siganfu,  inscription  of.  See  Singanfu. 

Sigebut,  despoils  the  daughter  of  Eba  of 
her  estate,  v.,  514. 

Sigelgaita,  see  Gaita. 

Sigibert,  King  of  Austrasia,  iv.,  99. 

Bigibert,  King  of  the  Bipuarian  Franks, 
iv.,  113  note. 

Sigismund  (Emperor),  protects  the  synod 
of  Constanoe,  vii.,  106,  108,  800. 

Sigismund,  King  of  the  Burgundians,  iv?, 

121  sq. ;  flight  and  death,  122. 

Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  war  with 

Bajazet,  vii.,  37  sq. 

Sigma,  the  Conti  oounts  of,  vii.,  260. 

Sigonius  on  Roman  law,  iv.,  587  note ;  on 
Pope  Gregory  1.,  v.,  41  note  ;  de 
Regno  Italiee,  vi.,  174  note. 

Silenus,  character  of,  in  Cnsars  of  Julian, 

ii.,  505 ;  in  sixth  eclogue  of  Virgil, 
ib.  note. 

Silingi,  in  Baetica,  iii.,  865 ;  exterminated 
by  Wallia,  868. 

Bilistria,  battle  of,  vi.,  167  note. 

Silius  Italians,  i.,  41  note. 


Silky  trade  in,  L,  60  ;  msmifartro  cU 
China,  iv.,  244  eqq. ;  UnpcraJi 
from  China,  245 ;  in  Greece,  2s*  J 
vi.,  75 ;  in  Spain,  Sicily  moi  jII 
76. 

Silko,  King  of  Nubia,  conversion  j 
175  and  note;  receives  envoy  fed 
Justinian,  i5.  H 

Silures,  British  tribe,  i.,  23  ;  iv.,  162  J 
Silvanus,  see  Constantine  Sjlvasaa  | 
Silver,  i.,  60  and  note.  | 

Silvester  I.,  St.  (Pope),  baptises  Coacd 
tine  the  Great,  v.,  298  ;  laged  i 
his  healing  Constantine,  vii.,  389  id 
note. 

Silvester  II.  (Gerbert  Pope),  his 

on  Boethius,  iv.,  216  note.  , 

Simeon,  King  of  Bulgaria,  vi.,  146  ■ 
note ;  besieges  Constantinople,  141 
Simeon,  Greek  minister,  vi.,  122. 
Simeon  Metaphrastes,  vi.,  67  and  note. 
Simeon  Stylites,  the  Syrian  hermit.  > 
79  sq. 

Simeon,  teacher  of  the  Panlicians  ? 

117  ;  causes  death  of  Sylvanos,  i~ 
Simeons,  Nestorian  Beet,  revolt  of,  v„  1' 
Simocatta,  see  Theophylactus. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  in  fourth  ernsada' 
895. 

Simon  the  Magician,  v.,  138. 

Simony,  ii.,  122  note . 

Simplicius,  Bishop  of  Roma,  ii.,  341  r 
note ;  his  ecclesiastical  distnk^ 
of  Rome,  iv.,  48  note. 

Simplicius,  last  of  the  philosopher*, 
285. 

Sindbal,  leader  of  Heruli,  iv.,  431 ;  daa 
of,  453. 

Singanfu,  inscription  of,  v.t  160  note. 
Sing&ra,  site  of,  i.,  404  note;  battS*  . 

11.,  241 ;  taken  by  8apor,  287  ;  an* 
by  Jovian  to  the  Persians,  539. 

Singeric,  brother  of  Saras,  Gothic  kr. 

111.,  866. 

Singidanam,  destroyed  by  the  Hans.  - 
449.  See  Belgrade. 

Singing,  tramontane,  v.,  87  and  noU 
Sinistus,  high  priest  of  the  Bnrgnndias 

iii.,  38. 

Binjar,  Seljok  Sultan,  vi.,  257  note. 
Sinope,  aqueduct  at,  i.,  49  note  ;  i 
David  Comnenus,  vi.,  488  note  ;  ttk- 
by  Turks,  ib.,  and  vii.,  213  eg. .  ; 
habitants  of,  sent  to  Constanftmop 
210  note. 

Sintha,  i.,  405. 

Sion,  Mount,  ii.,  479. 

Sipahis ,  vii.,  60. 

Sim  or  Schirin,  wife  of  Ghonoea,  v„ ; 
and  note ;  flight  of,  97. 
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Itrmium,  L,  812,  868;  residenoe  of  the 
emperors  at,  419 ;  Julian  enters,  ii., 
436 ;  Arians  at,  iii.,  26 ;  held  by 
Mesalla  against  the  Quadi,  67  ;  Val- 
entinian  enters,  68 ;  Imperial  court, 
126  ;  destroyed  by  the  Huns,  449 ; 
subdued  by  Theodorio,  iv.,  200  and 
note ;  siege  of,  by  the  Avars,  v.,  59. 

3irmond,  on  Aetius,  iii.,  498  note. 

Siroes  or  Kabad,  son  of  Chosroes  and  Sira, 
v.,  98  ;  embassy  to  the  Romans,  99 ; 
not  son  of  Shirin,  99  note . 

Sisaurane,  fortress  of,  iv.,  895. 

Siaoia,  town  of,  taken  by  Magnentius,  ii., 
252. 

Sisebut,  Gothio  king  of  Spain,  persecutes 
the  Jews,  iv.,  108  sq. 

Sisenand,  King  of  Spain,  iii.,  855  note. 

Sisinnius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  v., 
118. 

Sisman,  see  Shishman. 

Sitifensis  (province),  restored  to  the 
Empire,  iv.,  2  note. 

Sitifi,  in  Africa,  Theodosius  at,  iii.,  58 ; 
reconquered  for  Justinian  by  Solo¬ 
mon,  iv.,  818. 

Sitones,  i.,  241. 

Sittas,  Duke  of  Armenia,  iv.,  226  note , 
293  note. 

Sixtus  IV.  (Pope),  alarmed  by  Turkish  in¬ 
vasion  of  Apulia,  vii.,  217 ;  disturbed 
state  of  Rome  under,  307. 

Sixtus  V.  (Pope),  plaoes  obelisk  of  Con¬ 
stantine  near  St.  John  Lateran,  ii., 
278  note  ;  economy  of,  vii.,  307  note  ; 
plaoes  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
on  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine, 
310  note ;  character  of,  311 ;  uses 
the  ruins  of  the  Septizonium,  817 
note,  325  ;  munificence  of,  337. 

Slaves,  among  the  Romans,  i.,  43  sqq. ; 
enter  the  army,  ii.,  191 ;  join  army 
of  Alaria,  iii.,  330  ;  under  the  Mero¬ 
vingians,  iv.,  142  and  notes  sq. ; 
state  under  conquerors  of  Rome,  142 
sqq. ;  under  Justinian,  501  sq. 

Slaves,  see  Slavonians. 

Slavonians,  origin  of,  iv.,  369;  inroads 
cf,  370;  account  of,  by  Procopius, 
ib.  note ;  in  Illyrioum  and  Thraoe, 
373  sq.%  454 ;  under  Charlemagne, 
v.,  808  ;  in  Greece,  vi.,'73  and  note  ; 
name  of  Slavs,  137  and  note. 

Slavonic  legends,  iv.,  219  note. 

Sleepers,  Seven,  legend  of  the,  iii.,  437 
and  note ,  438  sqq. 

Smallpox,  v.,  356  note . 

Smaragdus,  first  exarch  of  Ravenna,  iv., 
452 ;  v.,  10  note.  \ 

Smith,  Adam,  vii.,  809  note. 


Smyrna,  i.,  54  and  note ;  restored  to  the 
empire,  vi.,  335 ;  besieged  by  the 
Turks  and  defended  by  the  Rhodian 
knights,  vii.,  30  and  note ;  taken  by 
the  Mongols,  63. 

Sosmias,  mother  of  Elagabalus,  i.,  154, 
163. 

Soatra,  vi.,  337  note . 

Soootora,  Christianity  in,  v.t  159. 

Socrates,  daemon  of,  v.,  401  and  note. 

Socrates,  ecclesiastical  historian,  ii.,  864 
note ;  on  Chrysostom,  iii.,  897  note ; 
on  Pulcheria,  409  note. 

Soderini,  Roman  family  of,  vii.,  316  note. 

Soffarides  (Saffarids),  dynasty  of,  vL,  55. 

Sofia,  see  Sophia. 

Sogdiana,  province  of  China,  i.,  897  and 
note ;  plains  of,  iii.,  91  and  note ;  iv., 
246. 

Sogdoitee,  tributaries  of  the  Turks,  iv., 
879  sq. 

Soissons,  vase  of,  iv.,  110  note ;  city  and 
diooese  of,  under  Syagiius,  110  and 
note ;  arsenals  of,  111  and  note ; 
taken  by  Clovis,  112 ;  church  of  St. 
Drausus  at,  vi.,  808  note ;  crusaders1 
Parliament  at,  401. 

Solioinium,  Mount,  iii.,  87. 

Solidus ,  or  Constantinian  aureus ,  ii., 
207  note ;  Gallic,  iv.,  20  note. 

Soliman,  brother  of  the  oaliph  Walld, 
besieges  Constantinople,  vi.,  6  sq. ; 
death,  8. 

Soliman,  Shah  of  Carizme,  death  of,  vii., 
24. 

Soliman,  son  of  Bajaaet,  vii.,  62 ;  sub¬ 
mits  to  Timour,  68;  character  and 
death,  75. 

Soliman,  son  of  Cutulmish,  conquers 
Asia  Minor,  vi.,  258 ;  his  new 
kingdom  of  Roum,  260 ;  threatens 
Constantinople,  261 ;  conquers  Jeru¬ 
salem,  262  sq. ;  tempts  the  crusaders 
into  plain  of  Nioe,  288  ;  kingdom  of, 
invaded  by  the  crusaders,  806  sq. ; 

*  called  Kilidge  Arslan,  ib.  and  note. 

Soliman,  son  of  Orchan,  vii.,  82 ;  death, 
33. 

Soliman,  the  Magnificent,  Ottoman 
Sultan,  alleged  treatment  of  Greek 
Churoh,  vii.,  211  note. 

Solomon,  King  of  the  Jews,  book  of 
Wisdom  of,  ii.,  857  and  note;  his 
sacrifices,  482 ;  not  author  of  Ee- 
elesiastes,  iv.,  814  note. 

Solomon,  the  eunuch,  commands  in 
Africa,  iv.,  817  and  note  sqq. ;  con¬ 
quers  the  Moors,  818;  conspiracy 
against,  416 ;  death  of,  420  and  note. 

Solon,  tables  of,  iv.,  474. 
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Sondis,  Mount,  iv.,  187  and  note. 

Song,  Chinese  dynasty,  vii.,  12. 

Sonna ,  Mahometan  oral  law,  v.,  866  sq. 

Sonnenwald,  sacred  wood  of  the  Suevi, 

1.,  277. 

Sonnites,  orthodox  Mahometans,  v.,  409. 

Sontius,  river,  Odoaoer  at  the,  iv.,  190. 

Sopater,  the  Philosopher,  ii.,  888  note, 
474  note . 

Sophene,  i.,  404  note . 

Sophia,  Basil  II.  at,  vi.,  142  note ;  taken 
by  the  Turks,  vii.,  88  note .  See 
S&rdioa. 

Sophia,  Empress,  iv.,  226  note ;  relieves 
the  oitizens  of  Constantinople  of 
debt,  v.,  8  sq. ;  recalls  Narses,  10 ; 
her  treatment  by  Tiberius,  18  sq. 

Sophia,  St.,  churoh  of,  see  Constantinople. 

Sophian,  lieutenant  of  Moawiyah,  vi.,  8 
and  note . 

Sophronia,  Roman  matron,  i.,  446  note . 

Sophronius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
treats  with  Omar,  v.,  464  sq.  and 
note . 

Sophys,  reign  of,  in  Tauris,  v.,  88; 
claimed  descent  from  Mahomet,  418 
and  note . 

Sora,  Lombard  fortress,  v.,  277  note. 

Sorbonne,  faculty  of  the,  vii.,  298. 

Sortes  Sanctorum ,  mode  of  divination, 

iv.,  125  note. 

Sosibius,  ii.,  492  note. 

Soubahs,  rebellion  of,  in  Hindostan,  vii., 
58. 

Soul,  immortality  of  the,  belief  of  ancient 
Germans  concerning,  i.,  249;  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  pagans  towards  the  doc¬ 
trine  of,  ii.,  20  sqq . ;  pre-existenoe 
of,  21  and  note ;  Jewish  views  of,  28 
sq. ;  material,  of  universe,  857  and 
note;  metaphysics  of,  v.,  106  and 
note ;  views  of  origin  of,  ib.  note. 

Sovon  or  So-on,  Chinese  patriot,  iii.,  86 
sq.  note. 

Sosomen,  ii.,  496  note ;  on  Chrysostom, 

111.,  397  note ;  on  Puloheria,  408  note. 

Sozopetra,  besieged  by  the  Emperor 

Theophilus,  vi.,  46. 

Sozopolis,  frontier  city  in  Thrace,  vi., 
524  note. 

Spado ,  ii.,  260  note. 

Spain,  provinces  of,  i.,  20 ;  division  of, 
by  Augustus,  ib. ;  wealth  of,  174 ; 
under  Constantins,  882  and  note , 
431  and  note ;  Christianity  in,  ii., 
67 ;  subdued  by  Constantine,  iii., 
288  sq. ;  account  of,  for  first  four 
centuries,  364 ;  cities  of,  ib. ;  bar¬ 
barians  in,  365;  Goths  in,  866; 
conquest  of  and  restoration  of,  by  the 


Goths,  867 ;  Vandals  and  hp‘ 
driven  into  Galicia,  368;  in^ 
by  Goths,  iv.,  41  note  ; 
in,  converted  from  Arianraxu  >. 
legislative  assemblies  of,  152 
civil  war  in,  819;  under  Cbarr 
magne,  v.,  307 ;  Arabs  in,  1U 
agriculture  in,  515;  religious 
ation  in,  516  sq. ;  revolt  under  '-=■ 
Abbassides,  vi.,  22  sq.,  54- 

Spalatro  (Salona),  i.,  419  sqq. 

Spanheim,  E.,  his  Orbis  Romanos  . 
36  note ;  his  de  Usu  Numismat^ 
410  note ;  his  version  of  Julian  t 
505  note. 

Spanheim,  F.,  his  Histori* 
restitute,  v.,  268  note. 

Spaniards,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  u: 
847  ;  in  Italy,  viL,  809. 

Sparta,  destroyed  by  Alarie,  iii.,  2T 
Mahomet  II.  at,  vii.,  218. 

Spartianns,  i.,  116  note,  119  note,  L. 
notes. 

Spectabiles ,  title  of,  ii.,  170. 

Spectacles,  Roman,  i.,  870  sq. 

Spelman,  i.,  899  note. 

Sphceristerium  or  tennis  court,  v^  25S 

Spice  country,  i.,  2  note. 

Spires,  destroyed,  ii.,  290 ;  by  the  O 
mans,  iii.,  285;  massacre  of  r 
Jews  at,  vi.,  285. 

Spoleto,  buildings  of  Theodoric  at,  ■* 
205 ;  taken  by  Belisarins,  345  ;  * 
trayed  to  the  Goths  by  Herod* 
435;  Duke  of,  pillages  Havens 

v. ,  22;  Duke  of,  assists  L*eo  II 
801 ;  baths  of,  vii.,  824  note. 

Spondanns,  on  the  schism  of  Const*  I 
tinople,  vii.,  141  note ;  on  Husjq 
rian  crusade,  148  note ;  on  Ocrra. 
156  note ;  on  union  of  Greek  w  I 
Latin  Chorohes,  182  note  ;  cm 
of  Constantine  Palnologus,  901 
his  annals,  216  note. 

Sportulae  or  Sportellae ,  iii.,  816  nc fe- 

Squillaoe,  retreat  of  Cassiodonaa,  iv.,  ; 

Squirrels  (or  dormice,  glires)9  eatea  -| 
the  Homans,  iii.,  816  and  not#. 

Stagira,  Alexius  Angelos  at,  vi.,  393- 

Stagirius,  friend  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

77  note. 

Stambonl,  ii.,  168  note . 

Statins,  epiBtle  of,  iv.,  829  note ,  i  i 
failure  at  Capitolina  contest,  r 
267  note. 

Statues,  destruction  of,  at  Constantin:?- 

vi. ,  427  sqq. 

Stature,  Boman  military,  ii.,  191  w 
note. 

Stanraoius,  Emperor,  v.,  905. 
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Siefanesohi,  Martin  [not  Ursini],  vii.,  276. 

Stephanephoms,  magistrate  of  the  Cher- 
sonites,  ii.,  231  note. 

Stephanie  of  Hebron,  vi.,  859  note . 

St&phanites  and  Ichnelate* ,  iv.,  389  note . 

Stephen  HI.  (Pope),  mission  of,  to  Lom¬ 
bard/,  v.,  284. 

Stephen,  Count  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  in 
first  crusade,  vi.,  290  ;  march  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  297 ;  letter  of,  801 ; 
deserts  at  Antioch,  315. 

Stephen  Dushan,  despot  of  Bervia,  re¬ 
ceives  Cantaouzene,  vi.,  421 ;  ac¬ 
count  of,  522  note ;  laws  of,  523. 

Stephen,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  at  battle  of 
Antioch,  vi.,  305  note. 

Stephen,  freedman  of  Domitilla,  ii.,  98. 

Stephen  of  Edessa,  Greek  physician  of 
Kobad,  iv.,  387  note . 

Stephen  of  Hungary,  embassy  of,  to 
Pope  Sylvester,  vi.,  172  note,  sq. 
note ;  protects  pilgrims,  266. 

Stephen,  St.,  first  martyr,  body  of,  re¬ 
moved  to  Mount  Sion,  iii.,  222  and 
note ;  Abbey  of,  near  Constantinople, 
vi.,  407 ;  Tower  of,  on  Sea  of 
Marmora,  stormed  by  the  Turks,  vii., 
179  note. 

Stephen,  son  of  Bomanus  L,  v.,  222. 

Stephen  the  Savage,  favourite  of  Jus¬ 
tinian  II.,  v.,  194. 

Stephen  Urosh  IH.  of  Servia,  vi.,  522 
note. 

Stephens,  Robert,  error  in  text  of  Greek 
Testament,  iv.,  97  note  ;  vii.,  185. 

Stigmata,  of  the  Crusaders,  vi.,  284  note . 

Stuioho,  general  of  the  West,  iii.,  191  ; 
aooount  of,  237  sqq. ;  marries  Serena, 
288  ;  guardian  of  the  sons  of  Theo¬ 
dosius,  289 ;  marches  to  Thessalonica, 
241 ;  his  property  confiscated,  243  ; 
brings  com  from  Gaul  to  supply 
Borne,  246 ;  expedition  to  Greece 
against  Alario,  258  sqq. ;  defeats  the 
barbarians  in  Rhntia,  264  and  note ; 
battle  of  Pollentia,  267  ;  takes  part 
in  the  triumph  of  Honoring  at  Borne, 
271  ;  opposes  Badagaisus,  280  sqq.  ; 
treaty  with  Alaric,  290  ;  adventures, 
291  sqq. ;  death,  296  and  note  ;  his 
memory  persecuted,  ib.  and  notes. 

Stipulations,  iv.,  524. 

St.  Marc,  on  Charlemagne,  v.,  291  note. 

Stobeus,  oommonpiaoe  book  of,  vi.,  110 
sq.  mite. 

Stoic  philosophy,  i.,  83. 

Stoics,  maxims  of  the,  iv.,  540. 

Stonehenge,  iv.,  157  note. 

Stosa,  a  private  soldier,  insurrection  of, 
iv.,  417  and  notes. 


8tradiots ,  Albanian  cavalry,  vii.,  160 note. 

Strasburg,  destroyed,  ii.,  290 ;  battle  of, 
295  sqq. ;  destroyed  by  the  Germans, 
iii.,  285. 

Strata ,  Roman  road  from  Auranitis  to 
Babylonia,  iv.,  890. 

Strategikon ,  ascribed  to  Maurioe,  author¬ 
ship  of  the,  iv.,  371  note. 

Strategics,  Arian  Christian,  ii.,  351  note. 

Strategus,  Antioohus,  on  saok  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  v.,  75  note. 

Stratopedarch ,  Byzantine  officer,  vi.,  86. 

Strigonium,  see  Gran. 

Stritter,  John  Gotthelf,  vi.,  135  note. 

Strymon,  river,  ii.,  282. 

Studion,  fort  of,  vii.,  179  note. 

Studites,  see  Damascenes  and  Theodore. 

Stukely,  Dr.,  i.,  387  note. 

Sturgeons,  of  the  Don,  vi.,  582  and 
note. 

Stutias,  see  Stosa. 

Stylianus  Zautzes,  minister  of  Leo  VI., 
v.,  220  note. 

Suanians,  tribe  of,  iv.,  401. 

Snarls,  Joseph  Maria,  vii.,  330  note. 

Sub-deacon  (Restores),  jurisdiction  of, 
v.,  89. 

Subregulus,  epithet  of  Charles  Martel, 
v.,  284  note. 

Subuktigin,  see  Sebeetagi. 

Suburbioarian  Churches,  ii.,  847  note. 

Subutai,  general  of  Zingis,  vii.,  9  note, 
16  note. 

Successianus,  i.,  282. 

Suoci,  Pass  of,  ii.,  486  and  note ,  488; 
fortified  by  Frigeridus,  iii.,  114  note ; 
betrayed  by  Maurus,  121. 

Sueno,  Prinoe,  death  of,  vi.,  288  note. 

Sue  rid,  Gothio  leader,  iii.,  106. 

Suetoniue,  on  the  revenue  of  Gaul,  i.,  173 
note ;  account  of  the  Christians  under 
Nero,  ii.,  92. 

Suevi,  origin  of,  i.,  277 ;  assume  the 
name  of  Alamanni,  278;  in  Italy, 
ib. ;  in  Gaul,  ib. ;  in  Gallicia,  iii., 
868 ;  iv.,  12 ;  defeated  by  Theodorio 
near  Astorga,  18;  hold  Gallicia, 
41 ;  conversion  of,  83,  101  and 
note ,  sq. 

Sufetula  (Sbaitla),  Gregory  the  Prefect 
at,  v.,  490  note ;  taken  by  Saracens, 
491  and  note ,  sq.  note. 

Suger,  Abb4,  vi.,  344  note. 

Suicide,  under  the  Romans,  iv.,  540. 

Suidas,  Lexicon  of,  iii.,  882  note;  vi., 
110  sq.  note. 

Suintila,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  iv.,  820 
note. 

Sniones,  i.,  241. 

Sujerass,  river,  iv.,  420  note. 
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Sulayman,  see  also  Soliman. 

Sulayman,  caliph,  conquests  of,  v.,  440 
note ;  see  Soliman. 

Bullecte,  receives  Belisarius,  iv.,  300  and 
note . 

Solpioiana8,  i.,  116  sq. 

Sulpioius,  Alexander,  historian,  iii.,  188 
note . 

Sulpioius  Severus,  see  Severus. 

Sulpioius,  Servius,  Homan  lawyer,  iv., 
486  sq. 

Sultan ,  title  of,  vi.,  234  and  note. 

Sumium,  province  of,  i.,  403  note. 

Sumnat,  pagoda  of,  vi.,  235. 

Sun,  worship  of,  at  Rome,  i.,  158;  by 
the  Persians,  216  ;  temple  of  the,  at 
Emesa,  155, 158 ;  at  Home,  836  and 
note ;  represented  the  Logos ,  ii., 
463. 

Sunday,  ii.,  808  and  note. 

Sunnites,  see  Sonnites. 

Sunno,  Frankish  prinoe,  iii.,  283. 

Sttper-indictions,  ii.,  203. 

Superstition,  i.,  321  ;  ii.,  59 ;  iii.,  218 ; 
its  fluctuations,  vii.,  251  note ; 
modem  decline  of,  320  note. 

Surat,  Magian  religion  among  the  exiles 
at,  v.,  519. 

Surenas,  Persian  general,  ii.,  521 ;  flight 
of,  533  ;  in  the  oamp  of  Julian,  549. 

Surgut  on  the  Sangar,  camp  of  Ortho- 
grul,  vii.,  24. 

Surmar  (Suomar),  King  of  the  Ala- 
manni,  ii.,  300. 

Surnames ,  uncertainty  of,  in  Later 
Empire,  i.,  344  note ;  multiplication 
of,  iii.,  312  note  ;  v.,  238  sq. 

Sus,  river  of  Western  Africa,  v.,  495. 

Susa,  in  Italy,  i.,  450. 

Susanna,  St.,  Church  of,  at  Borne,  on 
the  site  of  Sallust’s  Palaoe,  iii.,  344 
note . 

Susneus,  see  Segued. 

Sutri,  oamp  of  Barbarossa  at,  vii.,  243 
and  note.  * 

Sviatopolk,  or  Svatopluk,  vi.,  148  note. 

Swabia,  duchy  of,  v.,  327  note. 

Swatoslaus,  King  of  Russia,  reign  of, 
vi.,  164  and  note ;  paganism  of,  169. 

Sweden,  population  of,  in  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  vii.,  215  note. 

Swedes,  engaged  in  herring  fishery  on 
coast  of  England,  vii.,  17  note. 

Swinburne,  Travels  in  Spain,  v.,  411 
note. 

Swiss  Cantons,  i.,  275. 

Switzerland,  idolatry  in,  iv.,  449  note. 

Sword  (Roman),  see  Arms  ;  of  Mars,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Attila,  iii.,  444  sq.  and 
note. 


Sword  of  God ,  name  of  OaledL,  v.,  3J6 

Syagrius,  son  of  iEgidius,  King  erf  * 
Franks,  reigns  over  Soisaoua  »T, 
110;  extent  of  his  kingdom.  * 
note ;  defeat  of,  by  Clovis  and 
111. 

Syagrius,  son  of  Timasius,  iii.,  385. 

Sybaris,  attempt  of  Belisarius  to  relies 
iv.,  434  and  note. 

Sybilla,  sister  of  Baldwin  IV.  of  Jens* 
lam,  vi.,  357 ;  marriaa  Goj  5 
Lusignan,  ib.t  859. 

Syene  in  Egypt,  i.,  393. 

Sylla,  the  dictator,  his  legislation.  > 
533  and  note. 

Syllanus,  consul,  i.,  192. 

Sylvania,  sister  of  Rufinas,  iii.,  342  »a 

Sylvanus,  advocate,  ii.,  5 55. 

Sylvanus,  general  of  Constantins  - 
Gaul,  ii.,  253 ;  assumes  the  porpl 
275  ;  assassination  of,  ib. 

Sylverius,  Pope,  iv.,  381  note*;  exile  ■> 
343  sq.,  424  and  note. 

Sylvester,  see  Silvester. 

Sylvia,  mother  of  Gregory  the  Great  < 
35. 

Symbatioe,  brother  of  Basil  l.t  5i 
note. 

Symbatios,  story  of,  iv.,  459  note. 

Symmachus,  ii.,  417 ;  iii.,  42  and  rt* 
solicits  restoration  of  Altar  : 
Victory,  201  and  note,  eqq.  taf 
notes ;  exile  of,  204 ;  warns  ib 
Roman  Senate  of  soaroity  of  cos* 
246  and  note ;  iv.,  217  note. 

Symmachus,  father-in-law  of  Boethis 
iv.,  212 ;  death,  217 ;  family  of.  * 
note ,  822. 

Symmachus,  Pope,  elected  by  Thcodorr, 
iv.,  208  ;  lives  of,  208  note. 

Syneeilus,  George,  i.,  826  note. 

Syncellus,  Theodore,  on  discovery  of  sh 
Virgin’s  raiment,  v.,  81  note ,  S3  i*v 

Synesius,  Bishop  or  Ptolemais,  Ii..  344 
note  ;  opinions  of,  345  note  ;  can  u 
Roman  republio,  iii.,  136  note,  ^ 
and  note ,  sq. ;  on  St.  Antony,  :« 
64  note. 

Synods,  provincial,  ii.,  45  ;  annual,  M' 
extraordinary,  convened  only' by  iS 
emperor,  ib. ;  canons  of  Kioe  cct 
coming,  ib.  note ,  see  Councils. 

Syracuse,  sacked  by  the  Franks,  i-,  35  * 
Belisarius  at,  iv.,  326;  deecriptKc 
of,  ib.  note ;  plundered  by  the  San 
eens,  vi.,  40  note ;  delivered  by 
Greeks,  41 ;  siege  of,  45.  and  noU 
castle  M&niaci  at,  184  note . 

Syria,  province  of,  i.,  26 ;  desert  of,  2? 
invasion  of  Sapor,  291  sq. ;  Christa 
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churches  of,  ii.,  61 ;  invasion  of 
Ohosroes  Nushirvan,  iv.,  293;  sub¬ 
dued  by  Chosroes  II.,  v.y  74  sq. ; 
governed  by  Moawiyah,  414 ;  Sara¬ 
cens  in,  442  sq. ;  history  of  oonquest 
of,  ib.  note ;  climate  of,  457  sq. ; 
expedition  of  Nioephoru3  Phooas, 
vi.f  60 ;  Seljukian  dynasty  in,  257  ; 
invaded  by  the  Seljuks,  267;  inva- 
sion  of  Timour,  vii.,  57  sq. 

Syriac  tongue,  i.,  42  and  note ;  used  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Armenia, 
iii.,  414  note  ;  v.f  154  and  note . 

Syrian,  and  Cilioian  gates,  v.,  84  note. 

Syrians,  established  in  Gaul,  vi.,  129 
note. 

Syrianus,  Duke  of  Egypt,  ii.,  897  note. 

Syropulus,  Sylvester,  his  history  of  the 
union  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Ghurohes,  vii.,  109;  his  name,  ib. 
note. 

Ssegedin,  peaoe  of,  vii.,  149;  violated, 
150. 

Sseklers,  vi.,  158  note. 

Tab am,  on  banishment  of  the  Jews  from 
Ghaibar,  v.,  890  note;  his  general 
history,  428  note;  aooount  of  the 
death  of  Rustam,  432  note. 

TabariBtan,  conquered  by  the  Saraoens, 

v. ,  440  note. 

Tabenne,  island  in  the  Nile,  monastery 
on,  iv.,  65 ;  position  of,  ib.  note. 

Tabenne,  trumpet  of  the  Egyptian 
monks,  ii.,  401. 

Table  of  Solomon,  in  the  Gothio  treasury, 
iii.,  355  and  note. 

Tables,  astronomical,  of  the  Arabians, 

vi. ,  82  note. 

Tables  ( trietrac ),  game  of,  iii.,  817  and 
note. 

Tabraoa,  harbour  of,  iii.,  249  and  note. 

Tabuo,  Mahomet’s  expedition  of,  v.,  898 
and  note. 

Tacitus,  Emperor,  i.,  88 ;  aooount  of, 
844 ;  reign,  345  sqq. ;  restores  right 
of  ooining  to  the  Senate,  847  note. 

Tacitus,  the  historian,  aooount  of  the 
8toioB,  i.,  85 ;  his  episodes,  211 ; 
Germania,  230;  on  revolt  in  Ger¬ 
many,  252 ;  aooount  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  under  Nero,  ii.,  65  and  note , 
94 ;  Life  of  Agrioola,  98 ;  on  Gaul, 
Iv.,  106  sq. 

Taotics,  of  Leo  VI.  and  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  vi.,  65  sqq.  and  notes , 
99  and  note ,  146  and  note. 

Tadgios,  tribe  of,  iii.,  461  note. 

Tadmir,  name  of  Murcia  and  Oartha- 
gene,  v.,  Ill  note . 


Tadmor,  see  Palmyra. 

Taeni,  Arabic  tribe,  ii.,  542  note. 

Taghlak  Timur,  Chagatay  Sultan,  vii., 
46  note. 

Tagina,  battle  of,  iv.,  442  sq. ;  bishopric 
of,  ib.  note  ;  date  of,  445  note. 

Taherites  (Tahirids),  dynasty  of,  vi.,  55 
and  note. 

Taher  (Tahir),  founder  of  Taherite  dyn¬ 
asty,  vi.,  55  note. 

T&hir,  son  of  Amr,  vi.,  55  note. 

Tai,  tribe  of,  v.,  415. 

Taifals,  Gothio  tribe,  ii.,  280 ;  ally 
themselves  to  Fritigern,  iii.,  Ill  and 
note. 

Taitsong,  Emperor  of  China,  v.,  488. 

Tais,  town  of,  i.,  221  note. 

Talba,  bishopric  of,  v.,  188  note. 

Talents ,  i.,  178  and  note;  Attio,  vii., 
177  note. 

Talmis,  Inscription  of,  v.,  175  note. 

Tamerlane,  see  Timour. 

Tamsapor,  satrap,  ii.,  281. 

Tana,  or  Azoph,  merchants  of,  Bend 
deputation  to  Timour,  vii.,  52 ; 
sack  of,  52  note. 

Tanais  (river),  battle  on,  between  Huns 
and  Alani,  iii.,  94. 

Tanored,  King  of  Sicily,  vi.,  280. 

Tancred,  oousin  of  Bohemond,  joins  first 
crusade,  vi.,  292  note;  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  301 ;  parentage  of,  808 
note;  at  Antioch,  315;  lenity  of, 
at  siege  of  Jerusalem,  828 ;  defends 
Antiooh,  886. 

Tanored  de  Hauteville,  vi.,  192,  198. 

Tang,  Chinese  dynasty  of  the,  v.,  488 
and  note. 

Tangier,  Saraoens  advanoe  to,  v.,  494. 

Tanjou,  chief  of  the  Huns,  iii.,  86  sqq. 

Taormina,  see  Tanromenium. 

Taor,  village  of,  iv.,  268  note . 

Taprobana  (Ceylon),  i.,  59  and  note, 
851  note ;  ii.,  506  and  note;  iv., 
248  and  note;  Christianity  in,  v., 
158  note. 

Tarachus,  ii.,  145  note. 

Taragai,  father  of  Timour,  vi!.,  46 
note. 

Taranton,  city  in  territory  of  the  Huns, 
v.,  89  note. 

Tarantula,  bite  of,  vi.,  200  note. 

Tarantus ,  nickname  of  Oaraoalla, !.,  189 
note. 

Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
v.,  202  note;  crowns  Nioephorus, 
204;  acknowledges  his  supremacy, 
205  note ,  295 ;  presides  at  seventh 

|  general  oounoil,  296. 

Taroalisswus,  see  Zeno. 
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T&rentam,  assaulted  by  Anastasias,  iv., 
198 ;  taken  by  Totila,  487  ;  Constans 
II.  at,  v.,  188. 

Targetius,  ambassador  of  the  Avars,  v.,  S. 

Targetteers,  domestic  guards,  iii.,  8. 

Tarif,  Saracen  chief  in  Spain,  v.,  604. 

Tarik,  lieutenant  of  Musa,  at  Gibraltar, 

v. ,  505  and  note;  his  treatment  of 
Jews,  508,  512  sq. ;  ill-treated  by 
Musa,  510. 

Tarkhan,  Prinoe  of  Fargana,  v.,  438. 

Tarquin,  posthumous  punishments  in¬ 
vented  by,  iv.,  540  and  note . 

Tarquitius,  ii.,  541  note . 

Tarraco,  i.,  445  note . 

Tarragona,  province  of,  i.,  21 ;  city  of, 
ib. ;  sacked  by  the  Goths,  276 ;  in 
fourth  century,  iii.,  364. 

Tarreoonensis,  conquered  by  Goths,  iv., 
41  note. 

Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  taken  by  Sapor,  i., 
292,  350 ;  Julian  at,  ii.,  612  ;  burial 
of  Julian  at,  556  sq. ;  King  of  Ar¬ 
menia  at,  iii.,  59;  reduoed  by  the 
Saracens,  v.,  471 ;  siege  of,  vi., 
61 ;  taken  by  crusaders,  310 ;  re¬ 
stored  to  the  empire,  337. 

Tartartopa,  or  Tartar  gates,  iv.,  277  note . 

Tartary,  see  Scythia. 

Tasillo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  v.,  308. 

Tasso,  iv.,  440  note ;  account  of  Binaldo, 

vi. ,  292  note ;  sacred  grove  of,  near 
Siahem,  823  and  note . 

Tatars,  or  Tartars,  description  of,  iii., 
74  sqq. ;  manners  of,  74  and  note ; 
diet,  75  and  note ,  sq. ;  habitations, 
77  sq. ;  emigrations  of,  78  and  note ; 
exercises,  79;  government,  80  sqq. 
and  notes ;  oom  pared  to  the  Huns 
of  Attila,  450 ;  origin  of,  vii.,  3  note ; 
under  Zingis,  ib.  sqq. 

Tatian,  on  doctrine  of  daemons,  ii.,  81 
note. 

Tatian,  prefect  of  the  East,  imprison¬ 
ment  and  exile  of,  iii.,  230  and 
note ,  eq. 

Tatullus,  of  Petovio,  accompanies  em¬ 
bassy  to  Attila,  iii.,  474  note ;  father 
of  Orestes,  iv .,  51. 

Taureeium  (village),  Justinian  born  at, 
iv.,  219  note ,  268  eq.  note. 

Tauri,  i.,  228. 

Tauris,  or  Gandsaca,  residenoe  of  Tiri- 
dates,  i.,  405;  Heraolius  at,  v.,  88 
and  note . 

Taurobolia ,  feast  of,  ii.,  126  note. 

Tauromenium,  capture  of,  by  Saraoens, 
vi.,  42  and  note. 

Taurus,  brazen  statue  in  the  square  of, 
vi.,  168  and  note. 


Taurus,  philosopher,  iv.,  504  nets. 

Taurus,  Pretorian  prefect  of  Italy,  i, 
382;  flight  of,  486;  haniriad,  8* 
and  note. 

Tavernier,  v.,  87  note;  descriptaoc  ni 
Kerman,  vi.,  257  note. 

Taxation,  Romans  were  exempted  be 
i.,  172 ;  provincial  taxation,  $ 
under  Augustus,  175  sqq. ;  mi* 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  IS 
under  Alexander  Several,  l* 
under  Diocletian,  414 ;  under  G* 
lerius,  438  sq. ;  under  CcMtensa 
the  Great,  ii.,  202  sqq. ;  landtai,  3K 
sq. ;  on  trade  and  industry,  210 ;  r» 
duced  by  Yalens,  iii.,  24 ;  Ur»  i 
Majorian  concerning,  iv.,  19 ;  os^ 
Justinian,  253  sqq.  See  Tribute 

Tayef,  siege  of,  by  Mahomet,  & 
and  note;  submits  to  Habeas 
394. 

Tcheremisses,  religion  of  the,  vii., 
note. 

Tebeste,  modem  Tibesh,  battle  of,  * 
420  and  note ,  sq.  and  note. 

Teobir ,  Arabian  war-cry,  v.,  457  c. 
note. 

Tecrit,  taken  by  Timour,  ii.,  288  v- 
note. 

Tedardi,  on  siege  of  Constantin^ 

vii.,  180  note. 

Teflis,  He  radios  at,  v.,  94. 

Teias,  Gothic  oommander,  iv.,  441 
defeat  and  death  of,  446. 

Tekkur ,  title  of  Greek  princes  of  Ctf 
Btantinople,  vii.,  68  note. 

Tekua,  rivulet  near  Jerusalem,  vi,  $ 
note. 

Telemachus,  St.,  iii.,  272  and  note. 

Telenissa,  mountain  of,  iv.,  80. 

Telha,  Arabian  chief,  revolts  against  tX 
v.,  411 ;  death,  412. 

Tell  Mannas,  village  of,  taken  by 
mond  of  Toulouse,  vi.,  820  note. 

Tempo,  vale  of,  iv.,  268  eq.  and  note. 

Templars,  knights,  foundation  of,  u 
328  note. 

Temple  of  Solomon,  see  Jerusalem. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  v.,  484  note;  0 
the  Saraoens,  vi.,  23  note ;  # 
Timour,  vii.,  79  note ;  on 
beg  and  Huniades,  156  note . 

Temples,  pagan,  destroyed,  ii.,  415 
in  the  provinces,  iii.,  206  iff 
Marcellos  leads  an  army  to  destJ^f 
208. 

Templeman,  Dr.,  Survey  of  the  Globs  b» 
i.,  30  note. 

Temugin,  see  Zingis. 

Tenoteri,  L,  277. 
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Tenedos,  island,  John  Palaologus  at, 
Yi.,  638. 

Teneriff,  Mount,  i.,  28  not e. 

Tephrice,  foundation  of,  vi.,  124  and 
note. 

Terbelis,  the  Bulgarian,  besieges  Con¬ 
stantinople,  v.,  198;  made  Onsar 
by  Justinian  II.,  vi.,  141  note. 
Teredon,  city  of  Assyria,  ii.f  622  note. 
Terek,  battle  of  the  river,  vii.,  61  note. 
Terraoina,  inscription  at,  iv.,  206  note ; 
v.,  280  and  note. 

Terrasson,  on  Roman  Jurisprudence,  iv., 
472  note. 

Tertullian,  De  Coronk,  ii.,  20  note;  on 
the  last  judgment,  29 ;  his  apology, 
67  and  note ;  Montanist  opinions 
of,  86  note ;  describes  the  edicts  of 
Tiberius  and  M.  Antoninus,  116, 
861  and  note ;  chronology  of  his 
works,  117  note;  opposes  the  Patri- 
passians,  367  note. 

Tertullus,  Prefect  of  Rome,  ii.,  487. 
Tervingi,  oppose  Claudius,  i.,  809  note. 
See  Goths. 

Feasera  (dice),  iii.,  317  and  note. 
Testament,  Greek  New,  text  of,  iv.,  97  ; 
published  by  Erasmus,  ib.  note; 
text  oonoeming  the  three  witnesses 
inoluded  in,  ib. 

Testaments,  law  of,  iv.,  620  aqq. 

Tetri ous,  i.t  309;  reigned  in  Gaul,  296 
aq. ;  defeated  by  Aurelian,  314 ; 
reign,  328  and  note ;  at  Rome,  834 
aq. ;  reinstated,  886. 

’euari,  name  applied  to  Turks,  vii.,  202 
note. 

Teutonio  knights,  i.,  261  note ;  iv.,  177. 
>habor,  Mount,  discussion  oonoeming 
Divine  Light  of,  vi.,  629. 

Thaoea,  battle  of,  iv.,  417  and  note. 
?hadeua  de  Roma,  vii.,  238  note. 

Thair,  King  of  Yemen,  ii.,  288. 
?ha’labites,  iv.,  390  note . 

'  ha  man,  gee  Othman. 

'haxnar,  Queen  of  Iberia,  vi.,  489  note. 
'hamud,  tribe  of,  v.,  860,  377 ;  caverns 
of,  ib.  note. 

Thanet,  isle  of,  iv.,  1 66. 

Thapsacus,  fords  of,  ii.,  284,  618  note. 
Theatres,  performances  in,  iii.,  822. 
Theboan  legion,  ii.,  128  note ;  at 
Hadrianople,  268  note. 

Thebais,  deserts  of.  Western  bishops 
banished  to,  ii.,  396  note;  monks 
of,  401. 

Thebarma,  or  Ormia,  city  of,  v.,  89  and 

note. 

Thebes  (in  Bcsotia),  taken  by  Roger  of 
Sicily,  vi.,  221 ;  under  Otto  de  la 


Roche,  606;  under  the  Aocaioli, 
606. 

Thebes  fin  Egypt),  kings  of,  i.,  121  note ; 
walls  of,  ii.,  160  and  note. 

Thecla,  sister  of  the  Emp  ror  Michael, 
v.,  216  note. 

Theft,  Roman  law  oonoeming,  iv.,  682, 
634. 

Thegan,  biographer  of  Lewis  the  Pious, 
v.,  831  note. 

Theiss,  or  Tibiscus,  river,  ii.,  229 ; 
Roman  embassy  to  Attila  crosses 
the,  iii.,  462. 

Themes,  vi.,  7  and  note,  70  aq.,  190  note. 

Themistius,  his  fourth  oration,  ii.,  276 
note,  420  note  ;  epistle  of  Julian  to, 
441  note ;  his  address  to  Jovian, 

iii. ,  4  and  note ;  oration,  a.d. 
874,  28  note;  speech  to  Yalens,  66 
note;  oration  on  Theodosius,  137 
note. 

Theobald,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  vi.,  179  and 
note. 

Theobald  of  Champagne,  vi.,  894. 

Theoctiste,  daughter  of  Emperor  Maur¬ 
ice,  v.,  69  note. 

Theodatus  (Theodahad),  reigns  in  Italy, 

iv. ,  195  note ;  ooin  of,  201  note,  824 
aq. ;  negotiates  with  Justinian,  46. 
aq. ;  letter  to  Theodora,  825  note ; 
abdication  of,  828  aq. ;  revolts  against 
Justinian,  46.  aqq. ;  death,  882. 

Theodebald,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv., 
448  and  note. 

Theodebert,  King  of  Austrasia,  iv.,  169 
and  note ;  invades  Italy,  860 ;  death, 
352. 

Theodelinda,  see  Theudelinda. 

Theodemir,  Gothic  prinoe,  iv.,  188  and 
note,  aq. 

Theodolphus,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  v.,  801 
note. 

Theodora  Angela,  wife  of  Conrad  of 
Montferrat,  vi.,  404  note. 

Theodora,  daughter  of  Constantine  IX. 
[VIII.],  v.,  281 ;  empress,  284. 

Theodora,  daughter  of  John  Oantaeu- 
sene,  marries  Orehan,  vii.,  80. 

Theodora,  niece  of  Manuel  Comnenus, 

v. ,  247. 

Theodora  Petraleipha,  wife  of  Miohael 
II.  of  Epirus,  vi.,  478  note. 

Theodora,  aenatrix,  vii.,  284  note. 

Theodora,  sister  of  Marozia,  v.,  817. 

Theodora,  widow  of  Baldwin  III.  of 
Jerusalem,  v.,  251. 

Theodora,  wife  of  Constantins,  i.,  882 
note,  482. 

Theodora,  wife  of  Justinian  I.,  iv.,  226 
aqq. ;  belongB  to  the  blue  faction, 
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•6. ;  marriage,  229;  her  virtues, 
232  sq. ;  death,  233 ;  firmness  of, 
during  the  Nika  riot,  240  ;  conspires 
against  John  of  Cappadocia,  257 ; 
negotiations  with  Italian  court,  325 
sq. ;  makes  Vigilius  pope,  843 ; 
friendship  with  Antonina,  858 ; 
accuses  her  enemies  of  crime,  537 ; 
Monophysitism  of,  v.,  146. 

Theodora,  wife  of  Justinian  II.,  v.,  193. 

Theodora,  wife  of  Emperor  Theophilus, 

v. ,  211  note ,  sq. ;  restorer  of  images, 
ib. ;  regency  of,  213 ;  opposes  Bar- 
das,  217  ;  establishes  images,  296  ; 
persecutes  the  PaulioianB,  vi.,  123. 

Theodore  II.,  son  of  John  Vataoes,  vi., 
458. 

Theodore  Angelus,  despot  of  Epirus, 

vi. ,  439  note ,  449;  Emperor  of 
Thessalonica,  450,  458  note . 

Theodore  Gaza,  vii.,  130  and  note;  on 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  182. 

Theodore  Lascaris  L,  vi.,  412  ;  Emperor 
of  Nicsa,  438  and  note;  character, 
475  and  note . 

Theodore  Lascaris  II.,  reign  of,  vi.,  478 
sq. ;  writings  of,  479  note. 

Theodore,  brother  of  Heraolius,  com¬ 
mander  at  battle  of  Aiznadin,  v., 
448  note. 

Theodore,  monk  of  Tarsus,  made  Pri¬ 
mate  of  Britain,  v.,  153  note. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  v.,  147  and 
note. 

Theodore  of  Studion,  v.,  202  note ; 
banished,  205  note;  iconoclast,  296 
note. 

Theodore  Palnologus,  son  of  the  elder 
Andronicus,  vi.,  511  note. 

Theodore  Graptos,  tortured  under  Emperor 
Theophilus,  v.,  297  note . 

Theodoret,  ii.,  493  notet  495 ;  sacred 
legend  of,  iv.,  81. 

Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  iii.,  207 ; 
epistles  of,  436  note;  restored,  v., 
147. 

Theodoric  I.,  King  of  the  Visigoths, 
accession,  iii.,  475  and  note;  be¬ 
sieges  Arles,  ib. ;  account  of,  477 ; 
daughters  of,  married  to  the  Kings 
of  the  Suevi  and  Vandals,  id. ;  allies 
himself  with  the  Romans,  485  and 
note ,  sq. ;  death,  490. 

Theodoric  II.,  King  of  Visigoths,  ill., 
486  ;  account  of,  by  Sidonius,  iv.,  10 
sqq. ;  expedition  to  Spain,  12  sq. ; 
defeats  the  Suevi,  13;  sacks  Pol* 
lentia  and  Astorga,  14  ;  defeated  by 
Majorian,  28;  allies  himself  with 
Borne,  24 ;  acquires  Narbonne,  41. 


Theodoric,  son  of  Clovis,  iii.,  4W  t» 
conquers  Auvergne,  iv.,  141 

Theodoric,  son  of  Triarins,  iv.,  1$  o 
attacks  Theodoric,  187. 

Theodorio  the  Ostrogoth,  marries 
Clovis,  iv.,  118;  protects  the  Aland 
ib.  note;  consul,  128;  birth  eJ 
education,  182  sq.  ;  snb dot  - 
Sarmatians,  184  ;  serves  Zeno,  U 
attacked  by  Theodoric,  me 
Triarius,  188;  at  Constant*; 
189  ;  his  maroh  into  Italy,  1 
territory  of,  192  ;  reign,  193  -% 
foreign  policy  of,  196  sq. ;  to 
fensive  wars,  197  sqq.  ;  civil  fo^\ 
ment  of,  200 ;  Latin  edict  cl 
note  ;  ooins  of,  201 ;  visit  fee  K* 
203;  resides  at  Ravenna,  20* ;  - 
Verona,  ib. ;  religious  tolerate 

207  sqq. ;  vices  of  his  govfixB- 

208  sq. ;  persecutes  the  Cktt  >  i 

209  ;  sends  Pope  John  to 
nople,  211 ;  imprisons  Boethics.  - 
puts  him  and  Symmaohus 
216  sq. ;  death,  217  ;  monum** 
218  and  note ;  date  of  his  man*1 
821  note ;  acts  of,  ratified  bj . 
tinian,  453 ;  buildings  of  Home  c. 

vii.,  321. 

Theodoricus  de  Niem,  vii.,  294 not/ 

Theodoropolis,  or  Dristra,  see  Driito 

Theodoras,  a  person  executed  by  I1*1 
dosius  I.,  iii.,  18  ttoie. 

Theodoras  (a  youth  mention*: 
Rufinus),  ii.,  493  note. 

Theodoras,  brother  of  Hetariia* 
93. 

Theodoras,  Mallius,  consul,  iii.,  u 
note. 

Theodosian  Code ,  valid  in  »Gao)  ^ 
the  Merovingians,  iv.,  149 ;  h* 
the  clergy,  150. 

Theodosiopolis,  iii.,  414  and  ndi  * 
flagration  of,  iv.,  276;  won  *l 
the  Saraoens  by  Constantine  V. 
199  note. 

Theodosius  L  (the  Great),  ii.,  215*' 
his  succession  foretold  by  wf1 
iii.,  18  and  note ;  defeats  dw  * 
matians,  67  ;  Emperor  of  the  & 
124  sqq. ;  birth  and  charted  i 
sqq.;  treaty  with  Ihike  of  V*4 
126  and  note ;  oonducte  Qothk  r< 
128  sqq. ;  illness  of,  130  and  ** 
entertains  Athanario,  182;  ^ 
mus,  146 ;  baptism  and  !*^TJ 
opinions  of,  148  sqq. ;  ent***  t'} 
stantinople,  154;  religion*  * 
of,  159  sqq. ;  edicts  of, 
heretics,  sq. ;  visits  T*** 
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ionioa,  171 ;  marries  Galla,  172 ; 
enters  Rome,  175 ;  virtues  of,  ib. 
sqq. ;  faults  of,  177 ;  statue  of, 
broken  at  Antiooh,  178 ;  pardons 
the  Antioohians,  180 ;  massacre  at 
Xhessalonioa,  181 ;  restores  Valen- 
tinian,  186  ;  defeated  by  Arbogastes, 
193 ;  divides  the  empire  between 
his  sons  Ar  cadi  us  and  Honorius, 
195 ;  attitude  towards  paganism, 
206  sqq. ;  jewels  of,  240  and  note ; 
family  of,  in  Spain,  288;  descend¬ 
ants  of,  at  Constantinople,  iv.,  49 
and  note,  pillar  of,  removed  by 
Justinian,  461. 

heodosius  II.  (the  Younger),  receives 
the  relies  of  Chrysostom,  iii.,  402 
and  note ;  Caesar  and  Augustus,  403  ; 
education  of,  407 ;  character,  408 
and  note ;  marries  Eudocia,  410 ; 
campaign  in  Persia,  412  sq . ;  in 
Italy,  419 ;  gives  Western  Empire 
to  Valentinian  III.,  420  ;  first  Novel 
of,  421  note ;  negotiations  with  the  I 
Huns,  455  sq.  and  notes ;  treaty  j 
with  Attila,  468;  death,  469  andj 
note ;  takes  part  in  the  Nestorian! 
controversy,  v.,  125  sq. ;  subscribes 
an  edict  against  NeBtorius,  127. 
heodosius  III.,  Emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  v.,  196  ;  retires,  vi.,  7. 
heodosius  the  deacon,  brother  of  Con- 
stans  II.,  v.,  188  ;  vi.,  60. 
leodosius,  deacon  of  Syracuse,  vi., 
41  and  note  ;  poem  on  oonquest  of 
Crete,  60  note. 

leodosios,  father  of  Theodosius  I.,  in 
Britain,  iii.,  47  sqq. ;  in  Afrioa,  51 
sqq. ;  dieath,  53. 

leodosius,  lover  of  Antonina,  iv.,  358 ; 
flight  of,  359 ;  retires  to  Ephesus, 
id. ;  return  and  death,  361. 
leodosius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
v.,  170 ;  orthodoxy  of,  172  sq. 
leodosius,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maurice, 
v.,  65  ;  goes  to  Persia,  66  ;  death,  69. 
leodosius,  opposes  the  usurper  Con¬ 
stantine,  iii.,  288  and  note. 
teodote,  wife  of  Constantine  VI.,  v., 
202  note . 

leodotus,  philosopher,  Life  of,  by 
Tribonian,  iv.,  492. 

loodotus.  President  of  the  Council  of 
Hierapolis,  ii.,  438  and  note . 
Lcognostos,  his  History  of  Sicily,  vi., 
40  not?. 

ieon,  father  of  Hypatia,  v.,  117  and 
note. 

teonas,  St.,  church  of,  at  Alexandria, 
ii.,  898. 
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Theophanes ,  Continuation  of ,  vi.,  65. 

Theophanes,  the  chronicler,  i.,  195  note ; 
ii.,  819  note ;  iv.,  414  note ,  462  note  ; 
on  Constantine  VL,  v.,  203  and  note , 
428  note. 

Theophanes,  tortured  under  Emperor 
Theophilus,  v.,  297  note. 

Theophania,  widow  of  the  younger 
Romanes,  vi.,  60. 

Theophano,  daughter  of  Romanos  II., 
wife  of  Otto  II.,  v.,  225  and  note ; 
vi.,  92. 

Theophano,  wife  of  Leo  V.,  v.,  207. 

Theophano,  wife  of  Romanes  II.,  v., 
224 ;  marries  Nicephoros  II.,  226 ; 
conspires  against  him,  227 ;  dis¬ 
missed  by  John  Zimisoes,  228 
note. 

Theophilus,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
ii.,  845  note;  destroyed  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  iii.,  210 ;  persecutes 
Chrysostom,  898  sq. ;  escape  of ,  899 ; 
his  book  against  Chrysostom,  401 
note. 

Theophilus,  author  of  Justiniani  Vita,  iv., 
219  note ,  222  note. 

Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antiooh,  ii.,  31, 
263  note. 

Theophilus,  consular  of  Syria,  death,  ii., 
265. 

Theophilus,  Maronite  of  Mount  Libanus, 

vi. ,  84  note. 

Theophilus,  missionary  to  the  Sabnans, 
ii.,  332  and  note. 

Theophilus,  son  of  Michael  the  Stam¬ 
merer,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
v.,  209  sqq. ;  ioonoclasm  of,  297 ; 
war  of,  with  Motassem,  vi.,  46  sqq. ; 
his  embassy  to  Lewis,  164 ;  walls  of, 

vii. ,  182  note. 

Theophilus,  the  jurist,  iv.,  481,  501 ;  vi., 
107  note. 

Theophobus,  Sassanid  prince,  v.,  201. 

Theophrastus ,  Dialogue,  date  of  com¬ 
position  of  the,  iv.,  98  note. 

Theophrastus,  disciples  of,  iv.,  279 ;  exile 
of,  282  note ;  aooount  of  the  Romans, 
474  note;  study  of,  by  Theodore 
Gaza,  vii.,  132. 

Theophylactus,  father-in-law  of  Alberio, 
vii.,  234  note. 

Theophylactus  Simocatta,  iv.,  377  note; 
v.,  6  note ;  on  speech  of  Justin,  17 
note ;  on  Hormuz,  47  note ;  History 
of  Maurioe,  63  note. 

Theopolis,  iv.,  393 ;  see  Antioch. 

Theopolis,  village  or  castle  of,  iii.,  374 
note. 

Theopompus,  vi.,  Ill ;  recovery  of  Hel- 
lenioa,  ib.  note. 
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Theotoeoe ,  title  of  the  Virgin,  v.,  119 
note. 

Therapeion,  fort  of,  taken  by  the  Turks, 
vii.,  179  note . 

Therapeutcs,  ii.,  68  and  note;  studied 
philosophy,  357  note ;  Christianity  of, 
iv.,  62  note . 

Themes,  see  under  Borne,  Baths  of. 

Thermantia,  nieoe  of  Theodosios,  iii., 
238  note. 

Thermantia,  wife  of  Honorios,  divorce  of, 

iii. ,  296. 

Thermopylae  Straits  of,  fortified  by  Jus¬ 
tinian,  iv.,  268. 

Thervingi,  see  under  Goths. 

Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  character  in 
Shakespeare,  Boocaooio,  and  Chau- 
oer,  vi.,  505  note. 

Thessalonica,  siege  of,  i.,  310;  head¬ 
quarters  of  Theodosios,  iii.,  129; 
revolt  at,  181  sqq. ;  massacre  at, 
181 ;  magazine  of  arms  at,  261 ; 
captured  by  Saraoens,  a.d.  904,  v., 
220  note;  sacked  by  the  Sicilians, 
256 ;  play  on  the  name,  472  note ; 
Bulgarian  siege  of,  vi.,  446 ;  king¬ 
dom  united  to  Nice,  457  and  note ; 
Cantacuzene  at,  521 ;  importance  of, 
in  the  empire,  524  note ;  John  Palno- 
logos  at,  527 ;  under  Andronioos 
Palasologps  vii.,  103 ;  conquest  of, 
by  Amurath  II.,  145  and  note. 

Thessaly,  provinoe  of,  oeded  to  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  vi.,  137 ;  Wallaehian,  in 
fourteenth  oentury,  525  note. 

Theudeohildis,  sister  of  Theodebert,  iv., 
169  note. 

Theudelinda,  daughter  of  Garibald,  King 
of  Bavaria,  oonverts  the  Lombards, 

iv. ,  102  ;  marries  Autharis,  v.,  30. 

Theudes,  King  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  ex¬ 
pedition  of,  to  Africa,  iv.,  819 ; 
death,  ib.  and  note;  kinsman  of 
Hildibald,  422. 

Theudibert  of  Metz,  iv.,  436  note. 

Theurgy ,  of  the  Platonists,  ii.,  464. 

Theveste,  see  Tebeste. 

Thibaut,  Count  of  Champagne,  general  of 
the  confederate  crusaders,  vi.,  401; 
death,  ib. 

Thibet,  kingdom  of,  destroyed  by  Cuplai 
Khan,  vii.,  13. 

Thilsaphata,  ii.,  552  and  note. 

Thilutha,  fortress  of,  ii.,  521. 

Thomas,  a  Greek  noble,  v.,  450  sq. ;  exile 
of,  453. 

Thomas,  apostle,  apocryphal  gospel  of,  v., 
363  note. 

Thomas  of  Stromonoourt,  territory  of, 
in  Greeoe,  vi.,  436  note. 


Thomas,  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  t.  J 
note. 

Thomas,  St.,  Indian  missionary,  r  ] 
and  note  ;  Christians  of.  ia  bb 
160  sq. 

Thomas  the  Slavonian,  officer  :i  j 
V.,  v.f  206  and  note  ;  rebels  kv 
Michael  II.,  208  sq.  and  acie. 

Thomasain,  on  Monastiokm,  iv., fit! 
on  the  Roman  Cardinals,  ul.  J 
note. 

Thor,  cave  of,  v.,  879. 

Thoros,  Armenian  prince,  vi.,  210  «j 
note. 

Thous,  Malek  Shah  at,  vi.,  254. 

Thrace,  Province  of,  i.t  25  ;  invak 
the  Goths,  311 ;  settlement  at  b 
tame  in,  358 ;  of  Sarmatar 
238 ;  invaded  by  the  Visigoth  .i 
62;  Goths  settled  in,  106;  I 
mines  of,  107  and  note ;  I 
Theodosius,  125  ;  settlement ::  3 
Goths  in,  135 ;  ravaged  by  ib*  Ei 
450. 

Thraeea,  i.,  88. 

Thrasimund,  King  of  the  Afrknc  \ii 
dais,  persecutes  the  Catfcobs 
89  ;  exiles  the  bishops,  92 ;  or \ 
sister  of  Theodoric,  320. 

Three  Chapters ,  dispute  concerns; 
146  note. 

Thucydides,  on  the  plague  at 
iv.,  466  and  note . 

Thule,  iv.,  197  and  note ;  msu 
England,  vi.,  156 ;  colony  ^ 
serve  in  Greek  army,  206,  336 

Thundering  Legion ,  story  of  the,  ii.  1 
and  note. 

Thuringia,  under  the  rule  of  Attik  J 
445  ;  boundaries  of  the  kingte 

iv. ,  112  note. 

Thuringians,  at  the  battle  of  CbAlora. 
489 ;  cruelty  of,  to  the  Frank  ■ 
and  note . 

Thuroczius,  historian  of  Hung&n. ' 
6  note. 

Thyatira,  church  of,  iL,  61 ;  bar.* 
iii.,  16  and  note. 

Thyrsus,  church  of  St.,  iii.,  407  nit 

Thysdrus,  city  of,  i.v  189  and  note. 

Tiara ,  crown  of  the  Popee,  vii.,  294  ^ 

Tiber,  river,  inundations  of,  ni..  I 
sq. 

Tiberias,  residence  of  the  Jewish  ^ 
arch,  ii.,  479  and  note ;  Mas  l 

v. ,  513  ;  siege  and  battle  of.  vi„  1 

Tiberius  I.,  i.,  35  and  note ,  79 

adoption  by  Augustus,  80.  - 
character,  87 ;  places  camp  oi  < 
presto rians  in  Borne,  114; 
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the  exoise,  176  note;  alleged  edict 
in  favour  of  the  Christians,  ii.,  116. 
>erius  II.,  sends  embassy  to  the  Turks, 
iv.,  881  ;  reign,  v.,  17  sqq . ;  virtues 
of,  18  sq. ;  selects  Maurioe  for  the 
empire,  20  ;  relieves  Rome,  22  ;  truce 
with  Persia,  44. 
berius  III.,  see  Apeimar. 
berius,  brother  of  Constantine  Pogo- 
natus,  made  Augustus  by  him,  v., 
190. 

berius,  son  of  Justinian  II.,  v.,  195. 
bet,  Buddhists  of,  form  friendship  with 
the  Saracens,  v.,  441  note. 
bur,  or  Tivoli,  town  of,  i.,  835 ;  Totila 
at,  iv.,  424  ;  war  of,  with  Rome,  vii., 
234  note ;  subdued  by  Rome,  247 
and  note . 

ainum,  or  Pavia,  Stilioho  at,  iii.,  279 ; 

siege  of,  by  Alboin,  v.,  12. 
rtia,  besieged  by  Heraolius,  v.,  94  note. 
granooerta,  i.,  405  note . 
cranes,  i.,  226  note. 
g'ris,  Julian  crosses  the,  ii.,  580 ;  navi¬ 
gation  of  the,  536  sq.  note. 

U  or  Tula,  river,  iv.,  377  and  note. 
llemont,  M.  do,  i.,  138  note ,  198  note  ; 
life  of  Chrysostom,  iii.,  395  note ; 
of  St.  Augustin,  430  note ;  shocked 
at  oertain  Popes,  v.,  189  note ;  Gib¬ 
bon  “  takes  leave  for  ever  of,”  141 
note. 

masius,  master-general,  iii.,  184  note  ; 
attempts  of,  to  reform  the  legions, 
191 ;  defeats  the  Goths  in  Thessaly, 
384  ;  character,  ib.  and  note ;  exile 
and  death,  ib.  and  note . 
imavus,  river,  described  by  Virgil,  i., 
199  note. 

imolaus,  i.,  327  note. 
imosthenes,  Greek  historian,  iv.,  399 
note. 

imotheus  of  Gaza,  tragedy  of,  iv.,  251 
note. 

imothy,  St.,  body  of,  brought  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  iii.,  220. 
imothy  the  Cat,  a  monk,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  v.,  136  and  note. 
imour  or  Tamerlane,  iii.,  82  note ; 
massacres  of,  452  note ;  histories 
concerning,  vii.,  44  and  note ;  de¬ 
rivation  of  name  Timour,  45  note  ; 
aooount  of,  45  sqq.  and  note#  ;  reign 
and  wars,  48  sqq. ;  conquers  Persia, 
ib.;  Turkestan,  50;  invasion  of 
8yria,  57  sq. ;  sacks  Aleppo,  58 ; 
invades  Anatolia,  60  sq. ;  his  con¬ 
quests,  68  sq. ;  enters  China,  71 ; 
death,  ib. ;  character,  ib.  sq.;  his 
Institutions,  74. 


Tingi  or  Tangier,  i.,  26 ;  v.,  494. 

Tingitana  (Mauritania),  i.,  28. 

Tipasa,  maritime  colony  of  Mauritania, 
miracle  at,  iv.,  97  sq.  and  notes. 

Tiraboschi,  on  restoration  of  Greek  learn¬ 
ing  in  Italy,  vii.,  123  note ,  134 
note. 

Tiranus,  King  of  Armenia,  imprisoned  by 
Sapor,  iii.,  55  and  note. 

Tiridates,  son  of  Chosroes,  King  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  i.,  394  sqq. ;  educated  at 
Rome,  ib. ;  invasion  of  Assyria,  397  ; 
defeated  by  Norses,  398 ;  restored, 
405 ;  converted  to  Christianity,  ii., 
239 ;  death,  ib. 

Tithes,  see  Tythes. 

Titles,  of  Augustus,  i.,  77  ;  and  surnames 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  iii.,  812;  of 
the  imperial  family  of  Byzantium, 

vi. f  83. 

Titus,  h,  81. 

Tivoli,  see  Tibur. 

Tobolskoi,  residence  of  the  Mongol  Khans, 

vii. ,  18. 

Toctamish,  Khan  of  Kipzak,  vii.,  50  and 
note  ;  flight  and  death,  51. 

Togrul  Beg,  King  of  the  Turkmans,  vi., 
241 ;  reign  and  character,  ib.  sqq. 

Togrul,  chief  of  the  Karaits,  vii.,  8  note. 

Tokay,  iii.,  462  and  note. 

Tolbiac,  battle  of,  iv.,  113  and  note. 

Toledo,  Council  of,  iv.,  102 ;  eighth 
Council  of,  ib.  note ,  104;  Tarik  at, 

v. ,  507  and  note. 

Toleration,  in  the  Roman  Empire,  popu¬ 
lar,  i.,  31  sq. ;  philosophical,  88 ; 
official,  34  ;  in  the  provinces,  35  ;  at 
Rome,  ib. ;  of  paganism,  414  sqq. 

Tollenburg,  name  for  Prague,  vi.,  286 
note. 

Tollius,  iv.,  316  note. 

Toncat,  diet  of,  iii.,  463  note. 

Tongouses  and  Samoyedes,  iii.,  85. 

Tongres,  destroyed  by  the  Germans,  ii., 
290 ;  Julian  at,  298 ;  pillaged  by 
the  Huns,  iii.,  484 ;  subdued  by 
Clovis,  iv.,  112 ;  confounded  with 
Thuringia,  ib.  note. 

Tonkin,  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  Cublai, 
vii.,  13. 

Tonsure,  iv.,  72  and  note ;  v.,  448  note. 

Topa,  name  assumed  by  the  Sienpi,  iii., 
275. 

Toparch  of  Gothia,  notes  of  the  Greek, 

vi. ,  170  note. 

Topirus,  siege  of,  by  the  Slavonians,  iv., 
373  and  note. 

Torismund,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  iii., 
486 ;  in  the  battle  of  Ch&lons,  488 
sqq. ;  declared  king,  492 ;  put  to 
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death  by  his  brother  Theodorio,  iv., 

10  and  note. 

Torjok,  Subntai  the  Mongol  general  at, 
vii.,  16  note . 

Tortona,  sedition  in  the  Roman  oamp  at, 

iv. ,  26. 

Tortore,  use  of,  ii.,  201  and  notes. 

Totila,  King  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  iv., 
422 ;  his  name,  ib.  note ;  reduces 
Naples,  423;  character  of,  424;  be¬ 
sieges  Rome,  427  sqq. ;  takes  Rome, 
430 ;  orations  of,  431 ;  recovered  by 
Belisarius,  438 ;  enters  Rome  a  se- 
oond  time,  436 ;  in  Sicily,  488 ; 
attacks  ooast  of  Greece,  ib. ;  battle 
of  Tagina,  442  ;  death,  444 ;  did  not 
injure  buildings  of  Rome,  vii.,  821. 
Tott,  Baron  de,  on  defence  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  vi.,  3  note  ;  vii.,  178  note ; 
on  Turkish  navy,  189  note. 

Toucush,  brother  of  the  Sultan,  Malek 
Shah,  vi.,  267. 

Toulouse,  residence  of  the  Gothic  kings, 
iii.,  369  ;  attacked  by  Litorius,  476 ; 
Saracens  at,  vi.,  14 ;  Inquisition  of, 
180  sq.  note. 

Toulun,  conqueror  of  Tartary,  see  Shelun. 
Toulunides  (Tulfinids),  dynasty  of,  vi., 
56  and  note. 

Touran,  kingdom  of  the  Turks,  iv.,  882. 
Touran  (Turan)  Shah,  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
vi.,  376. 

Tournament,  vi.,  294. 

Touraay,  taken  by  the  Germans,  iii., 
285  ;  by  the  Franks,  479. 

Tournefort,  ii.,  151  note  ;  iv.,  272  note  ; 

v. ,  87  note;  on  Heraclea,  vi.,  38 
note ;  his  map  of  the  Bosphorus,  vii., 
171  note. 

Tournus,  battle  at,  i.,  129  note. 

Tours,  baptism  of  Ghodwig  at,  iv.,  115 
note ;  second  Council  of,  161  note ; 
Abderame  at,  vi.,  15  ;  battle  of,  18. 
Toushi  [Juji],  son  of  Zingis  Khan,  vii., 

11  and  note  ;  sons  of,  50  note. 
Towns,  walled,  origin  of,  vi.,  149. 
Toxandria,  in  Brabant,  Franks  in,  ii., 

290  and  note. 

Toxotius,  husband  of  Paula,  iii.,  306  and 
note. 

Toxus,  Hungarian  ruler,  vi.,  149  note. 
Trade,  foreign,  of  the  Romans,  i.,  59. 
Traditio ,  term  in  Roman  law,  iv.,  517 
note . 

Traditors ,  ii.,  134,  354. 

Tradonicus,  Peter,  Doge  of  Venice,  vi., 
397  note. 

Tragnrium,  see  Trail. 

Trajan,  Emperor,  i.,  5;  annexes  Dacia, 
ib.  sq. ;  his  eastern  conquests,  6 ; 


enters  Persian  Gulf,  7  ,  ^ 

spirit,  18;  forum  and  pilar  d ' 
revived  the  consular  oath  7)  %. 
adopted  by  Nerva,  82 ;  refa®  J 
censorship,  267  note ;  arch  d  i 
by  Constantine,  457  ;  ooodoct  i  j 
Christians,  ii.,  99 ;  in  Joins  - 
sars,  506 ;  his  bridge  ott  j 
Danube,  iv.,  267  and  note ;  eoorl 
canal  in  Egypt,  v.,  485  not*. 

Trajan,  Count,  in  Armenia,  ii  -  * 
■muses  Para  (Pap)  to  be 
60 ;  general  of  Vaiens,  108. 

Tralles,  in  Asia  Minor,  population  at  i 
502  note. 

Trani,  see  Troina. 

Transmigration,  see  Bool. 

Transoxiana,  conquered  by  1 

Transubstantiation,  vi.,  870. 

Transylvania,  oooupied  by  the  M  J 
vii.,  18  note. 

Trapezus,  see  Trebiaond. 

Trascalisseus,  see  Zeno. 

Trail,  i.,  421  and  note . 

Treason,  law  of,  by  Aroadios,  in.  I 
and  note,  sq.  and  note ;  Boon*  < 
of,  iv.,  529. 

Treasures,  Gothic,  at  Narbosoe,  ii- 1 
and  note. 

Trebatius,  iv.,  488  and  note.  498  ** 

Trebellianus,  Emperor,  revolt  - 
Isanria,  i.,  296,  302. 

Trebizond  (Trapezus),  taken  by  thiO'l 

1.,  288  sq. ;  buildings  of  Jot* 
at,  iv.,  272 ;  gold  mines  oi  •' 
sovereigns  of,  v.,  257 ;  tndrprr. 
of  the  Turks  in  eleventh  ec-J 
vi.,  260;  dokedom  and  anpr 
438  sq.  and  notes ;  inhabitant*  d 1 
to  Constantinople,  vii.,  *10  %l 
falls  under  the  Turks.  218  *y. ;  t 
lation  of,  213  note. 

Trent,  Council  of,  ii.,  27  note. 

Trfcves,  i.,  391  and  note ;  ampi^ 
at,  445 ;  Decent! us  at,  ii.,  5? 
stroyed  by  the  Germans  : 
Athanasius  at,  388  ;  Valentis 

111.,  87  ;  pillaged  by  the  Find' 
455 ;  massacre  of  the  lev*  *■ 
285. 

Trevoux,  i.,  129  note. 

Triaditza  (Sophia),  v.,  287  note. 

Tribes,  assembly  of  the,  at  Iko'- 
477. 

Tribigild,  the  Ostrogoth,  ivbeJi" 

iii.,  887  sqq. ;  allies  him*;!  1 
Gainas,  889 ;  dictates  vrz 
peace,  ib. 

Tribonian,  minister  of 

treason,  iii.,  885  note ;  iv-,  ^  1 
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acoount  of,  492  sq. ;  ehooses  foreign 
lawyers,  495;  error  of,  concerning 
the  Julian  laws,  585  note . 

'ribtUi,  engines  used  in  the  siege  of 
Rome,  iv.,  483  and  note . 
ribunes,  i.,  71,  sq.  note ;  in  middle 
ages,  vii.,  283 ;  tribune,  title  of 
Rienzi,  278. 

Vibwticia  Potestas ,  i.,  71  note,  sq.  note . 
ribute,  i.,  172  sqq.,  270  and  note;  re¬ 
duced  after  the  invasion  of  the  Goths 
into  Italy,  iii.,  356. 

rioesima  (Kellen),  fortified  by  Julian, 
H.,  801  note . 

rigetius,  ambassador  to  Attila,  iii.,  498. 
ringuemale,  harbour  of,  iv.,  246. 
rinity ,  controversy  concerning  the,  ii., 
855 ;  Platonic  doctrine  of,  tb.  sq. ; 
controversy  at  Alexandria,  360  sqq., 
864 ;  decision  of  the  Counoil  of  Nice, 
368  ;  of  Constantinople,  iii.,  156  sq. ; 
texts  interpolated  in  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  iv.,  96  and  notes ,  sq.  and  notes, 
ripod ,  in  memory  of  defeat  of  Xerxes, 

11.,  162  and  note . 

ripoli  (Syrian),  conquered  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  v.,  489  note ,  sqq. ;  attacked  by 
Zimisces,  vi.,  63  ;  taken  by  Roger  of 
Sidly,  220  ;  emir  of,  helps  crusaders, 
321 ;  taken  by  Baldwin  I.,  327  and 
note ;  oounty  of,  327  ;  count  of,  in 
oourt  of  peers,  380;  belongs  to  de- 
oendants  of  Count  of  St.  Giles,  824 
note ;  escapes  from  Saladin,  859 ; 
lost  by  the  Franks,  379. 
ripoli  (African),  federation  of,  iii.,  49 
and  note ;  loyal  to  Justinian,  iv., 
308 ;  duke  of,  310 ;  under  Saladin, 
vi.,  855. 

rxsagion ,  hymn,  v.,  189  sq. 
istram,  Sir,  romance  of,  iv.,  161  note. 
atheism,  ii.,  366  sq.  note. 
iuraph,  the  last  at  Rome,  i.,  406  sq. 
novo,  cathedral  of,  inscription  of 
Asen,  King  of  Bulgaria,  vi.,  452 
note. 

oas,  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus  at, 

1.,  49. 

oina,  battle  of,  vi.,  185;  fortress  of, 
199  ;  siege  of,  200. 
owsers  (braccae),  i.,  334  note. 
oy,  ii.,  155. 

oyes,  i.,  891 ;  threatened  by  the  Huns 
and  saved  by  St.  Lupus,  iii.,  484. 
ace,  annual  of  the  Arabs,  v.,  346  and 
note. 

uoe  of  God  (Treuga  Dei),  i.,  248  ;  vi., 
274  and  note. 

uli ,  name  given  to  Goths  in  Spain, 

111.,  368  note . 


Trumpet,  Gothic,  iii.,  105  and  note 
Roman,  iv.,  840  note. 

Tryphon,  Jewish  writer,  v.,  104  note. 

Tsepho,  grandson  of  Esau,  ii.,  79  note. 

Tubero,  Roman  lawyer,  iv.,  498  note. 

Tudela,  Benjamin  of,  vi.,  77  and  note. 

Tnka  Timur,  Khan  of  Great  Bulgaria, 
vii.,  50  note  ;  house  of,  52  note. 

Tuli,  son  of  Zingi8  Khan,  vii.,  11. 

Tultinids,  see  Toulunides. 

Tumen,  King  of  the  Turks,  iv.,  375 
note. 

Tunis,  Latin  Christians  at,  v.,  521 ; 
taken  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  vi.,  219 ; 
siege  of,  by  Louis  IX.,  377. 

Turcilingi,  iv.,  51. 

Turin,  battle  of,  i.,  450 ;  Attila  at  (?),  iii., 
495  ;  siege  of,  iv.,  179  note. 

Turisund,  King  of  the  Gepide,  v.,  5. 

Turkestan,  expedition  of  Alp  Arslan 
into,  vi.,  252 ;  conquered  by  Malek 
Shah,  254  ;  by  Timour,  vii.,  50. 

Turks,  origin  and  description  of,  iv.,  873 
sqq. ;  religion  and  laws  of,  375 ; 
conquests  of,  ib.  sqq. ;  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  378  sq. ;  conquests 
of,  in  the  East,  v.,  241 ;  earliest 
inscription  of  the,  441  note ;  in 
Bagdad,  vi.,  50  ;  in  Persia,  233  sqq. ; 
manners  and  emigration  of,  238 
sqq. ;  called  Turkmans,  242  note ; 
invade  the  empire,  245  sq. ;  Gela- 
laan  rera  of,  256  and  note  ;  conquest 
of  Asia  Minor,  258  sq. ;  take  Jeru¬ 
salem,  262 ;  in  Egypt,  318  sq. ;  seat 
of  government  at  Iconium,  337  and 
note ;  conquest  of  Egypt,  350  sqq. 
For  Ottoman  Turks  see  Ottomans. 

Turks  or  Magyars,  see  Magyars. 

Turpilio,  general  of  Honorius,  iii.,  801. 

Turpin,  Archbishop  of  Rbeims,  vi.,  273 
and  note. 

Turtullian,  iv.,  480  sq. 

Tuscans,  produced  the  first  Earuspices , 

iii.,  206  note. 

Tuscany,  marquises  of,  Roman  Bee  in 
subjection  to,  v.,  317. 

Tusoulum,  counts  of,  hold  the  See  of 
Rome  in  subjection,  v.,  317 ;  their 
titles,  vii.,  234  note ;  Clement  III. 
gives  to  the  Romans,  289  note ; 
overthrown,  247 ;  battle  of,  248 ; 
partly  belonged  to  the  Colonna, 
261. 

Tutela ,  in  Roman  law,  iv.,  514. 

Twelve  Tables ,  laws  of  the,  iv.,  473  sqq. ; 
severity  of,  529. 

Tyana,  siege  of,  i.,  828,  349 ;  Jovian  at, 

iii.,  5;  taken  by  the  Saracens,  v., 
194  note  ;  vi.,  7, 
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Type  of  Oonstans,  v.,  160. 

Tyrant ,  in  sense  of  usurper ,  L,  296. 

Tyrants,  the  Thirty,  i.,  296  sqq. ;  of 
Britain,  iii.,  375  and  note . 

Tyre,  council  of,  ii.,  387 ;  recovered  by 
Afdal,  vi.,  319  and  note  ;  emir  of, 
helps  crusaders,  321 ;  taken  by  the 
Franks,  327  and  note;  besieged  by 
Bichard  I.,  362 ;  lost  by  the  Franks, 
379. 

Tythes,  ii.,  51 ;  instituted  by  Charle¬ 
magne,  v.,  305  and  note;  Saladine 
tenth,  vL,  369  and  note. 

Tsangra ,  cross-bow,  vi.,  808  note . 

Tzechi,  tribe  of,  v.,  60  and  note ;  vi., 
340. 

Taetzes,  Isaac,  vi.,  Ill  note. 

Tzetzes,  John,  iv.,  259  and  note  ;  Chiliads 
of,  469  note ;  vi.,  110 ;  other  works 
of,  111  note  ;  on  death  of  Moursoufld, 
438  note. 

Tzympe,  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  Otto¬ 
mans,  vii.,  32  note. 

Ubkrtinus  Pusoulus,  vii.,  184  note. 

Ubii  of  Cologne,  i.,  286  note . 

Ugemum,  near  Arles,  assembly  at,  de¬ 
clares  Avitus  emperor,  iv.,  10  and 
note. 

Ugri,  or  Hungarians,  vi.,  145  sq. 

Ujenar,  identified  with  Petra,  iv.,  404 
note . 

Ukraine,  Goths  in,  i.,  280. 

Uldin,  King  of  the  Huns,  defeats  Gainas 
the  Goth,  iii.,  394;  his  rearguard 
extirpated,  405. 

Uljai-Tu,  Khan  of  Persia,  vii.,  23  note. 

Ulphilas,  apostle  of  the  Goths,  account 
of,  iv.,  82  sq. ;  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  82  note ;  Arianism  of, 
87  note. 

Ulphilas,  lieutenant  of  Constantius,  iii., 
861. 

Ulpian,  head  of  Mamaea's  council,  i., 
137,  164 ;  on  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
consul,  ii.,  181 ;  iv.,  478 ;  a  jurist, 
486;  authority  of,  491;  fragments 
of,  498  note. 

Ulpiana,  iv.,  268  note. 

Ulpius  Crinitus,  i.,  314  and  note. 

Ulubad,  battle  of,  vii.,  76  note. 

Ulugh  Beg,  founds  observatory  at  Samar- 
cand,  vii.,  46  note. 

Ulysses,  ship  of,  at  Corcyra,  iv.,  438 
note. 

Umbrians,  i.,  23. 

Unitarians,  v.,  362. 

Universal  History,  Modern,  on  Mahomet 
and  the  Caliphs,  v.,  422  note. 

Universities,  European,  vii.,  122. 


Upravda ,  translation  of  name  JtBtrii 
iv.,  219  note.  '] 

Upsala,  temple  of,  I.,  242  note.  2511 
note  ;  Codex  Argentina  at, 
note. 

Uraiae,  nephew  of  Vitiges,  iv.,  jfl 
U  rani  us,  sophist,  at  court  of  X 
iv.,  388. 

Urban  II.  (Pope),  vi.,  270 ;  at  Cwal 
Placentia,  271. 

Urban  IV.  (Pope),  letter  of,  v.,  M 
protects  Baldwin  of  Coortentyi 
491. 

Urban  V.  (Pope),  vii.,  292  and  nU  i 
dressed  by  Petrarch,  291  and « 
sq.  note  ;  returns  to  Ron*,  t 
death  foretold  by  St.  Bridget,* 
introduces  conservators,  303  *4 
Urban  VI.  (Pope),  vii.,  295;  repp? 
by  Borne,  England,  etc.,  t 
cruelty,  i6.,  297. 

Urban  VHI.  (Pope),  removes  rod 
portico  of  Pantheon,  vii.,  322 
Urban  or  Orban,  Hungarian,  a 
cannon  for  Mahomet,  vii,  ITT  i 
note. 

Urbious,  river,  battle  on  the  but 
Theodorio  defeats  Rechiaim 
18. 

Urbino  (Urbs  Vetus),  taken  by  h 
riufl,  iv.,  349  and  note ;  da- 
united  to  Ferrara,  vii.,  806. 
Uregundi,  see  Burgundians. 

Urosh  V.,  King  of  Servia,  maic/ 
deliver  Hadrianople,  vii.,  38  a' 
Ursacius,  Bishop  of  IHyricum, 
Arianism,  ii.,  375  ;  epistle*  e!. 
note. 

Ursacius,  master  of  the  offices, 
and  note. 

Ursel  of  Baiiol,  commands  Ux 
mans  in  the  servioe  of  Roroarrr- 
248  and  note  ;  rebellion  of,  v..  - 
Ursioinus,  in  Gaul,  ii.,  275 ;  in  2?* 
tamia,  288  ;  disgrace,  ib . 
Ursini,  Roman  family,  vii,  26! 

splendour  of,  809,  831. 

Ursini,  Bartoldo,  stoned,  vii.,  287 
Ursini,  Martin,  execution  of,  vh~ 
[see  Stefaneschi]. 

Ursini,  Bavella,  vii.,  831. 

Ursinus,  contention  of,  with  Da» 
iii.,  81. 

Ursula,  St.,  iii.,  145  note. 

Ursulus,  the  treasurer,  death,  ii,  i*‘ 
Urtupa,  battle  of,  vii.,  61  note. 
Usipetes,  i.,  277. 

Usucapio ,  term  in  Roman  law,  n 
note ,  sq.  note. 

Usufruct,  iv.,  518  and  note. 
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fsury,  iv.,  526  sq. 

7sust  term  in  Roman  law,  iv.,  518. 
ftiea,  honorary  colony,  i.y  40  note ;  iii.t 
GO ;  battle  of,  v.,  496. 
rtturgurians,  iv.,  369  note. 

Itua  (River),  Romans  defeated  by  Attila, 
iii.,  449. 

febeks,  or  Usbeo  Tartars,  iii,  75  note, 
461  note;  vii.,  46  note;  invade 
Persia  and  Transoxiana,  74. 

Izi,  tribe  of,  vi.,  248  and  note. 

'aballathus  (or  Balb&ius),  i.,  827 
note. 

acasora,  subdued  by  the  Saraoens,  v., 
511. 

aoca,  Flaminios,  vii.,  822  note, 
acoaricia,  battle  of,  vi.,  182  note. 
racsa  or  law  of  Zingis,  vii.,  72  note, 
adomair,  a  prince  of  the  Alamanni,  ii., 
429  and  note  ;  epistle  of,  to  Con- 
stantius,  437  note  ;  son  of,  murdered, 
iii.,  36 ;  commands  with  Count 
Trajan  in  Armenia,  57. 
agabanta,  battle  of,  iii.,  57. 
alarsaoes,  date  of,  i.,  396  note ;  King 
of  Armenia,  iii.,  415  note, 
aldrada,  wife  of  Lothaire  II.,  vi.,  92. 
alencia,  worship  of  Christ  abolished 
in,  v.,  521. 

alens,  Arian  Bishop  of  Mursa,  ii., 
254  note ;  influences  Constantins, 
379. 

'alens,  Augustus,  iii.,  10;  Emperor  of 
the  East,  ib . ;  character,  20  sq . ; 
administration,  22  sq . ;  adopts  the 
Arian  heresy,  25 ;  assists  the  Ibe¬ 
rians,  57  ;  Gothic  war,  62  sqq. ;  re¬ 
sides  at  Antioch,  98  sq, ;  settles 
the  Visigoths  in  Thraoe,  99;  at 
Constantinople,  113 ;  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  116  sq. ; 
death,  117. 

Alans,  Bishop  of  Iilyricum,  professes 
Arianism,  ii.,  875  ;  epistles  of,  892. 
'alens,  general  of  the  Dalmatian  legions, 
escapes,  iii.,  331 ;  in  the  Gothic 
camp,  337 ;  deserts  to  Attains,  ib. 
ralens,  made  Cesar  by  Licinius,  i., 
465 ;  death,  466. 

ralens,  usurper  in  Aohaia,  i.,  296  sq. 
Alentia,  city  of,  Constantine  besieged 
in,  iii.,  288  ;  destroyed  by  the  Goths, 
374 ;  colony  of  Alani  at,  463  and 
note ;  reduced  by  Abd  al-Axia,  v., 
511. 

A  lent  is,  provinoe  in  Britain,  iii.,  48  and 
note . 

'alentin,  general,  despatched  to  the  East 
by  Heraclius,  v.,J187. 


Valentin,  guard  of  Justinian,  iv.,  878. 

Valentinian  I.,  law  against  deserters,  ii., 
192  note;  character,  iii.,  7  sq. ; 
divides  the  empire,  10;  cruelty  of, 
20  sq. ;  bears  of,  21 ;  administra¬ 
tion,  22  sq. ;  institutes  defensors , 
23  ;  religious  toleration,  24 ;  edict 
against  the  clergy,  29  and  note; 
war  with  the  Alamanni,  35  sqq. ; 
invades  Germany,  39 ;  sends  Palla- 
dius  to  Africa,  50 ;  war  with  the 
Sarmatians,  65  sqq. ;  enters  Sir- 
mium,  68 ;  death,  69  and  note. 

Valentinian  II.  (Emperor),  iii.,  69  ;  rules 
in  Italy,  Africa  and  Western  Iily¬ 
ricum,  147 ;  expelled  by  Maximus, 
171 ;  restored  by  Theodosius,  186 ; 
character,  187 ;  death,  199. 

Valentinian  HI.  (Emperor  of  the  West), 
edict  of,  concerning  the  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  Rome,  iii.,  320,  420  and 
note  ;  reduces  the  tribute  of  Numidia 
and  Mauritania,  433  note ;  flight  to 
Rome,  498  ;  peace  with  Attila,  499 ; 
puts  Aetius  to  death,  503  sq. 

Valentinians,  sect  of  the,  ii.,  15;  per¬ 
secuted,  351,  498;  theory  on  the 
nature  of  Christ,  v.,  110  note. 

Valentola,  surrendered  by  Theodemir  to 
the  Saraoens,  v.,  511. 

Valeria,  daughter  of  Diocletian,  i.,  882 
note ;  fate  of,  461  sq. ;  embraces 
Christianity,  ii.,  124. 

Valeria,  provinoe  of,  i.,  443  note ;  go¬ 
verned  by  Maroellinus,  iii.,  66  and 
note. 

Valerian,  brings  army  to  the  relief  of 
Rome,  iv.,  845. 

Valerian,  oensor,  i.,  267 ;  Emperor,  273 
and  note ;  associates  Gallienus,  274 ; 
wall  of,  286  note ;  expedition  to  the 
East,  290  ;  capture  of,  291,  298  sq. ; 
conduct  towards  the  Christians,  li., 
121. 

Valerianus,  P.  Licinius  Cornelius,  son  of 
Gallienus,  i.,  274  note ;  death,  276 
note. 

Valerius  Flaoous,  on  the  Oppian  law,  iv., 
508  note . 

Valerius,  name  assumed  by  Diocletian, 
i.,  877  note. 

Valet ,  meaning  of,  vi.,  408  note. 

Valla,  Laurentius,  grammarian,  iv.,  496 
note ;  v.,  294  and  note ;  Latin  in¬ 
terpreter,  vii.,  126. 

Valle,  della,  Roman  family  of,  vii.,  831. 

Valle,  Pietro  della,  ii.,  529  note;  iv., 
404  note ;  on  ruins  of  Assyria,  v., 
435  note. 

Vallio,  Count,  death,  iii.,  146  note. 
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Valturio,  Robert,  his  de  Re  Militari,  vii., 
167  note. 

Valvaasors ,  order  of,  at  Rome,  v.,  823 
and  note ;  or  bannerets ,  in  diocese  of 
Constances,  vi.,  192. 

Van  (city  of,  Salban),  v.,  sq.  note. 

Van  Dale,  de  Conseoratione  Principum, 

1.,  75  note. 

Vandale,  physician,  ii.,  492  note. 

Vandals,  in  Germany,  i.,  253  note ,  261 
and  note ,  317  note  ;  settle  in  Britain, 
358  ;  ally  themselves  with  the  Sar- 
matians,  ii.,  229 ;  invade  Italy,  iii., 
277 ;  defeated  by  the  Franks,  284 ; 
in  Gaul  and  Spain,  365 ;  defeated 
by  Wallia,  368 ;  take  Seville  and 
Carthagena,  424 ;  in  Africa,  425 
sqq. ;  maritime  power,  iv.,  1 ;  treaty 
with  Empire,  2  note ;  plunder 
Rome,  5  sqq.  and  notes ;  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  29 ; 
their  conversion,  83 ;  persecute  the 
African  Christians,  88  sqq. ;  number 
of,  under  Gelimer,  301 ;  fate  of,  309 
sqq. ;  become  extinot  in  Africa,  314  ; 
revolt  of,  in  Africa,  416 ;  complete 
disappearance  of,  421 ;  effect  of  their 
capture  on  the  buildings  of  Rome, 
vii.,  321. 

Vannes,  diocese  of,  subdued  by  the 
Britons  of  Armorica,  iv.,  161. 

Vapincum,  ii.,  258  note. 

Varanes,  general  of  Honorius,  iii.,  301. 

Var&nes,  or  Bahrain,  usurper,  exploits 
of,  v.,  48 ;  rebellion  of,  50  sqq. ; 
interviews  with  Chosroes,  52  note ; 
death  of,  55. 

Varanes,  or  Bahram,  King  of  Persia 
(Varahran  II.),  i.,  365  and  note. 

Varanes,  son  of  Yezdegerd,  King  of 
Persia,  persecutes  the  Christians, 

111.,  412  ;  ruin  of  the  Armenian  king¬ 
dom  under,  415  note . 

Varangians,  in  the  Byzantine  servioe, 
vi.,  86,  155  ;  name  of,  ib.  note  ;  ac¬ 
clamations  of,  89  note  ;  serve  under 
Alexius  Comnenus,  206 ;  composed 
of  Danes  and  English,  412  and  note  ; 
serve  under  the  Emperors  of  Nicsba, 
488,  484. 

Varohonites,  see  Ogors. 

Varna,  battle  of,  vii.,  151  sq. 

Vami,  or  Varini,  iv.,  169. 

Varro,  on  fall  of  Rome,  iii.,  506  and  note ; 
on  comets,  iv.,  462  and  note . 

Varronian,  Count,  father  of  Jovian,  ii., 
546. 

Varronian,  infent  son  of  Jovian,  iii.,  6. 

Varus,  Alfenus,  Roman  lawyer,  iii.,  371 
note. 


Varus,  i.,  3  note ,  22  note. 

Vasinobronc®,  iii.,  61  note. 

Vataces,  John  Ducaa,  Emperor  o: !  i 

vi. ,  450 ;  besieges  Conaaaaxcrl 
452  ;  conquests,  457  ;  dea&L  -4 
administration,  476  sqq.  ;  tr^  j 
of,  482  and  note  ;  interview  wi?  J 
Sultan  of  Iconium,  vii.,  23 ;  l-  < 
oount  of  the  Mongol  invasion, 

Vatari,  village  of,  iv.,  417  note. 

Vatican,  library  of  the,  vii.,  134. 
Rome. 

Vauoluse,  retreat  of  Petrarch,  via  I 
and  note. 

Vayvods,  or  Hungarian  chiefs,  v».,  4 

vii. ,  155.  See  Voivode. 

Veccus,  Johannes,  Patriarch  oi  u 

stantinople,  vi.,  493  and  note. 

VedastuB,  St.,  Life  of,  iv.,  113  nou. 

Vegetins,  his  description  of  Pxri 
legions,  i.,  17  note;  iii.,  197  i 
note. 

Veii,  siege  of,  i.,  172 ;  position  o* 
note ,  407  note . 

Velleda,  German  prophetess,  i.,  24<» 

Venantius,  consul,  v.(  136. 

Venaissin,  county,  ceded  to  the  P~i 
vii.,  254  and  note. 

Velleius,  Paterculus,  i.,  121  note- 

Venedi,  i.,  263  sq.  and  note  ;  sub* 
by  Hermanric,  iii.,  61. 

Venerianus,  i.,  285  note. 

Venetians,  recover  Ravenna,  j 
alliance  with  Alexins  Comnenrv 
215 ;  war  with  Emperor  Mtri 
225  ;  commerce,  897 ;  gpTtnc- 
398 ;  treaty  with  the  cnxsaders.  1 
sqq. ;  treachery  of,  to  crusader 
note ;  territory  after  eoaqoK 
Constantinople,  434 ;  seuUnKra 
Constantinople,  ib.  ;  w  will  i 
Genoese,  585;  treaty  with  C&* 
cuzene,  ib. ;  their  defeat,  536 ; 
gunpowder  by,  vii.,  86  ;  trmnrpc^ 
ships  from  Adige  to  Lake  fei 
193  note.  See  Venice. 

Veneti,  i.,  23  and  note. 

Venioe,  or  Venetia,  foundation  of 
public  of,  iii.,  495  sqq.  ;  histcr 
by  Maffei,  496  note  ;  infant  doer 
of,  v.,  25  ;  ally  of  Lombard?.  1 1 
trade  of,  with  Egypt  and  Pali-, 
vi.,  263  note  ;  History  of,  *; ; 
bronze  horses  of  Constaniir  i 
taken  to,  429  note  ;  her 
of  trade  with  the  East,  vii.,  16  *  i 
John  Paleologua  at,  1 10 ;  tsi 
ledge  of  Turkish  political  affair  4 
217  note  ;  holds  id  oof  from 
of  Italy,  326. 
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bnti,  Emperor  of  China,  memorial  to, 

iii.,  87  note,  sq.  note . 
enua,  chapel  of,  at  Jerusalem,  ii., 
<480. 

'enusia,  in  Luoania,  ii.,  134;  Robert 
Guisc&rd  buried  at,  vi.,  216  and  note. 
'eratius,  iv.,  628. 

erdun,  massacre  of  the  Jews  at,  vi.,  286. 
ergerius,  pupil  of  Chrysoloras,  vii.,  129 
note. 

erina,  widow  of  Leo,  iv.,  60 ;  claims 
the  empire,  185  eq. 

erinianuB,  opposes  Constantine  the 
tyrant,  iii.,  288  and  note. 
erona,  amphitheatre  at,  i.,  48 ;  splen¬ 
dour  of,  63 ;  siege  of,  461  sq.  and 
note  ;  defeat  of  the  Goths  near,  iii., 
270 ;  destroyed  by  Attila,  495 ; 
battle  of,  iv.,  191 ;  palace  of  Theo- 
doric  at,  205  and  note ;  chapel  of 
St.  Stephen  at,  destroyed  by  Theo- 
doric,  210 ;  Teias  at,  441 ;  Lombards 
in,  v.,  11. 

'eronica,  or  Image  of  Christ,  v.,  266. 
erres,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  iv.,  582. 
'ersinicia,  battle  of,  vi.,  140  note. 
rersus  politici ,  vi.,  113  and  note . 
rerte,  an  unknown  nation,  in  the  army 
of  Sapor,  ii.,  285  and  note . 

'ertot,  Abb4  de,  vii.,  187  note. 
'erulamium  (Roman  munioipium),  i.,  40 
note. 

ferus,  jElius,  i.,  88. 

^erus  the  Younger,  i.,  83. 
res,  Russian  tribe,  vi.,  167  note. 
respasian,  L,  48,  72  note ,  81  to.  and 
i note ;  discovery  of  his  lex  de  im- 
perio,  vii.,  271  and  note. 
espasiana,  alleged  province  in  Scot¬ 
land,  i.,  5  note. 

restals,  i.,  124 ;  iii.,  199  and  note. 
reteran8,  lands  bestowed  on,  ii.,  191 
and  note. 

'etranio,  governor  of  Illyricum,  assumes 
the  purple,  ii.,  248  and  note ;  de¬ 
posed  and  exiled  by  Constantins,  251. 
rettiu8,  celebrated  Roman  augur,  iii., 
506  note. 

fexin.  Count  of,  title  of  King  of  France, 
vi.,  343  note. 

r6zelay,  Parliament  of,  St.  Bernard  at, 
vi.,  347. 

r»a  Caearis ,  suburb  of  Ravenna,  iii., 
274  note. 

ric.arst  or  vioe-prsfects,  ii.f  181  and 
note. 

Hcennalia,  i.,  406  and  note. 
icenaa,  destroyed  by  Attila,  Hi.,  495. 
ictor,  African  bishop,  his  history  of 
the  African  persecution,  iv.,  97. 


Victor,  Aurelius,  ii.,  245  note ;  prefect 
of  the  city,  420  note. 

Viotor  (Flavius),  son  of  Maximus,  death 
of,  iii.,  174  and  note . 

Viotor,  the  Sarmatian,  Julian's  general 
of  infantry,  ii.,  519;  at  Maoga- 
maloha,  526  ;  wounded,  533  ;  general 
of  Valens  against  the  Goths,  iii.,  63  ; 
with  Arintheus  arranges  peace  with 
the  Goths,  64  ;  retreat  of,  at  Hadrian- 
ople,  118. 

Victor  Vitensis,  History  of  the  Vandalic 
persecution,  iii.,  430  note;  iv.,  90 
note. 

Viotor  (the  Younger),  historian,  ii.,  216 
note ,  261  note. 

Victoria,  mother  of  Viotorinus,  i.,  296, 
323  and  note. 

Victorianus,  proconsul  and  martyr,  iv., 
94  note. 

Victorinus,  associate  of  Posthumus,  i., 
296 ;  death,  828  and  note. 

Victors ,  veteran  band  of  the,  in  Britain, 

iii.,  47. 

Victory,  statue  and  altar  of,  iii.,  201  and 
note ;  banished  by  Gratian,  ib. ; 
restoration  solicited  by  Symmachus, 
202. 

Viotovali,  i.,  258  note. 

Vicos  Helena,  town  of,  Clodion  defeated 
by  AStius  at,  iii.,  480  and  note. 

Vienna  (Vienne),  ii.,  422 ;  Julian  at, 
429;  Valentinian  II.  at,  iii.,  188; 
Constantine  besieged  in,  288 ;  taken 
by  Clovis,  iv.,  120. 

Vienna,  Theodoric  born  at,  iv.,  182. 

Viennensis,  one  of  the  Seven  Provinces, 

iii.,  376  note. 

Vigenna  or  Vienne ,  river,  iv.,  125. 

Vigilantia,  mother  of  Justinian,  iv.,  219 
note,  229. 

Vigilantius  (presbyter),  iii.,  221  note. 

Vigilantius,  general  of  Horonius,  iii., 
301. 

Vigilius,  deacon,  made  Pope,.iv.,  348; 
accused  of  exile  of  Sylverins,  424 
note ;  sendB  Sicilian  com  to  Rome, 
428  and  note ;  apostacy  of,  v.,  148. 

Vigilius,  interpreter  sent  with  embassy 
to  Attila,  iii.,  459;  interview  with 
Attila,  464;  his  conspiracy  against 
Attila,  467. 

Vigilius  of  Thapsus,  dialogue  of,  iv.,  96 
and  note. 

Vignoles,  M.  des,  on  date  of  fire  in 
Nero’s  reign,  vii.,  818  note. 

Viliaris,  a  Gothic  warrior,  iv.,  428  note. 

Villages,  in  Russia  and  Poland,  iv., 
370  note ;  authorities  upon,  ib. 

Villains,  or  serfs,  in  Syria,  vi.,  884. 
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Yillani,  John,  on  the  revolution  ol  a.d. 
1328  at  Home,  vii.,  251  note . 

Yillani,  Matthew,  history  of,  vi.,  528 
note. 

Villas,  of  the  Merovingians,  iv.,  140  and 
note. 

Villehardouin,  Geoffrey  de,  joins  fourth 
crusade,  vi.,  395;  origin  of  name 
of,  ib.  note;  compared  to  Nicetas, 
425;  Marshal  of  Romania,  436; 
retreats  before  the  Bulgarians, 
443. 

Villehardouin,  William,  Prinoe  of 
Aohaia,  captivity  of,  vi.,  459  and 
note . 

Viminacium,  i.,  140  note ;  destroyed  by 
the  Huns,  hi.,  448. 

Vindonissa,  battle  of,  i.t  390;  ruins  of, 
iv.,  112  and  note. 

Vine,  cultivation  of  the,  i.,  57  and  note. 

Virgil,  fourth  eclogue  of,  ii.,  326  and 
note ;  sixth  eologue  of,  505  note ; 
ninth  eologue  of,  iii.,  370  and  note  ; 
mention  of  silk  by,  iv.,  244;  men¬ 
tions  suicides,  541  and  note ;  as  a 
magician,  vii.,  334  note. 

Virtha,  or  Tecrit,  Arabian  fortress, 
besieged  by  Sapor,  ii.,  288  and  note. 

Visandus,  Gothic  standard-bearer,  iv., 
335. 

Visconti,  sovereignty  of,  in  Milan,  v., 
829. 

Visigoths,  see  under  Goths. 

Vistula,  settlement  of  Goths  on,  &.,  261. 

Vitalian,  Gothic  ohief,  death  of,  iv., 
222  ;  family  of,  ib.  note. 

Vitalian,  nephew  of  Anastasias,  revolt 
of,  v.,  140. 

Vitalianus,  Protorian  protect,  i.,  187 
note,  192. 

Vitalius,  general  of  Justinian,  iv.,  422 
note . 

Vitaxa ,  or  satraps,  i.,  220. 

Vitellius,  emperor,  i.,  81,  87  note. 

Viterbo,  v,,  280  and  note  ;  battle  of,  vii., 
248  and  note ;  a  retreat  of  popes, 
252. 

Vitiges,  general  of  Thoodatus,  King  of 
Italy,  iv.,  382;  besieges  Borne,  334 
sqq. ;  six  camps  at  Rome,  338  and 
note  ;  besieges  Rimini,  347  ;  dies  to 
Ravenna,  348  ;  accepts  Belisarius  as 
King  of  the  Goths,  355 ;  taken 
prisoner,  ib. ;  senator  and  patrieian 
at  Constantinople,  356  and  note; 
embassy  of,  to  Persia,  391. 

Vitruvius,  the  architect,  iii.,  324  and 
note . 

Vitry,  James  de,  vi.,  326  note. 

Vivarium,  at  Rome,  see  Rome. 


Vivonne,  Clovis  attacks  the  Ymc*i 
near,  iv.,  126  note . 

Fisir,  office  of,  revived,  498  t* 
Turkish  office  of,  vii.,  26. 

Vlachia,  Great,  vi.,  390  note. 

Vlacho-Bulgarian  kingdom,  vi.,  391  v~ 

Vladimir,  metropolis,  taken  bj  j 
Mongols,  vii.,  16  note. 

Vladimir,  see  Wolodimir. 

Vooonian  law,  iv.,  519  and  note ,  523. 

Voguls,  Siberian  people,  vi.,  145  ml/. 

Voivode ,  vi.,  507. 

Volaterranus,  Jao.,  Diary  of,  vii.,  311. 

Volaterra,  Raphael  de,  translates 
of  Procopius,  iv.,  226  note. 

Volney,  traveller  in  Egypt,  v.,  479  vi 
488  note. 

Volocean  marshes,  i.,  443  note . 

Vologesia,  ii.,  52 2  note. 

Voltaire,  i.,  28  note ;  his  Zadig,  v  U 
note ;  on  Mahomet,  391  noU  \ 
siege  of  Damaeous,  446  noU; 
division  of  the  Saracen  Empire  r 
23  note  ;  on  Alexius  Comnena*.  & 
note  ;  on  Axnurath  II.,  vii.,  146  rj 
196  note;  Turoophil  prejudice, fl 
note. 

Volusianus,  son  of  Gallus,  i.,  272  and  x  i 

Volusius,  wealthy  Roman  senator,  i 
310  note. 

Vopiscus,  on  Aurelian’s  reign,  i,  - 
note ;  estimate  of,  342  note. 

Vortigem,  British  prince,  iv.,  156  i 
162. 

Vortimer,  son  of  Vortigem,  iv.,  162. 

Vouill4,  battle  of,  Clovis  defect!  i 
Goths  at,  iv.,  125 ;  position  of. « 
site  of  the  battle,  126  note. 

Vou-ti,  Emperor  of  China,  i.,  897  u 
note  ;  iii.,  88  and  note. 

Vsevlav  of  Kiev,  vi.,  272  note. 

Volcanos,  Bonaventura,  author  of  W 
version  of  Agathias,  iv.,  225 

Vultures,  twelve,  of  Romulus,  iiL.  Sf- 

Wacxidt  (A1  Wakidi),  history  cf  - 
conquest  of  Syria  ascribed  to.  ». 
note ;  history  of  oonquest  of  k* 
potamia,  471  note  ;  history 
quest  of  Egypt,  474  note. 

Waimar  of  Salerno,  vi.,  186  note ;  cron 
Capua,  187  note. 

Wakusa,  battle  of  (Termuk),  v.,  ^ 
note. 

Walachians,  i.,  817  note  ;  origin  ot  : 
137  and  note ;  share  in  »<  ■ 
Bulgarian  kingdom,  390  and  mi 
rebel  against  the  Turks,  vii.,  < 
note ;  claim  Hunyady,  154  note.  * 
Vlachia. 
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Waladimir  I.f  of  Russia,  see  Wolodomir. 

Walamir,  Prince  of  the  Ostrogoths  in 
Pannonia,  friend  of  Attila,  iii.,  446  ; 
brother  of  Theodorio  the  Ostrogoth, 
iv.,  182  and  note ,  sq . 

WaUmirs,  Gothic  tribe,  fight  for  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  iv.,  186. 

Wales,  Britons  retreat  to,  iv.,  161 ; 
marches  of,  166 ;  music  in,  167  sq. 
note. 

Walid,  caliph,  marries  granddaughter 
of  Tezdegerd,  v.,  439  note  ;  conquers 
Transoxiana,  440  and  note  ;  annexes 
Spain,  503 ;  death  of,  513  ;  vi.,  5. 

Wall,  Roman  in  Britain,  i.,  5 ;  of  Rome 
(Aurelian's),  322 ;  of  Probus,  on 
German  frontier,  357  ;  of  China,  iii., 
87  ;  of  Rome,  under  Honorius,  324 ; 
of  Justinian  in  Thracian  Chersonese, 
iv.,  269 ;  of  Anastasius  in  Thraoe, 
270. 

Wallia,  King  of  the  Goths,  allies  himself 
with  Rome,  iii.,  368 ;  death,  475. 

Wallus,  or  Cambricus,  iv.,  166  note . 

Valter  de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  vi., 
505 ;  death,  506. 

Walter  de  Poissy,  uncle  of  Walter  the 
Penniless,  vi.,  284  note . 

Walter  the  Penniless,  vi.,  284  ;  in  Asia 
Minor,  288. 

Wangkhan,  see  Prester  John. 

War,  rights  of,  iv.,  853  note. 

Warburton  on  Julian,  ii.,  482. 

Wama,  see  Varna. 

Warnefrid,  Paul,  on  the  Lombards,  iv., 
367  note  ;  v.,  24  note ;  on  defeat  of 
the  Saraoens,  vi.,  18  note. 

Waters,  Prinoe  of  the,  Persian  title,  iv., 
386  and  note. 

Watson,  Dr.,  vi.,  10  note. 

Waywode,  see  Voivode. 

\ Vei  lio ,  Chinese  document,  iv.,  245  note. 

Wells,  in  Persia,  iv.,  386  note. 

Weltin,  vision  of,  v.,  303  note. 

Wends  or  Slavonians,  iv.,  316  note. 

Wenzel,  son  of  Charles  IV.,  v.,  829  note. 

Werdan,  general  of  Heraclius,  v.,  448  and 
note. 

Western  Empire,  divided  from  Eastern, 

iii.,  10 ;  invaded  by  the  Alamanni, 
112  ;  usurped  by  Eugeni  us,  191 ; 
given  to  Honorius,  228  ;  discord  with 
Eastern  Empire,  242  sq.  ;  invaded 
by  the  Goths,  253  sqq. ;  laws  separate 
from  Eastern,  421 ;  prophecy  of  its 
fall,  506  and  note ;  extinction  of,  iv., 
54 ;  observations  in  fall  of,  172 
sqq. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  Mr.,  History  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry,  iv.,  168  note. 


Wheat,  price  of,  ii.,  90  note;  fixed  by 
Julian,  510. 

Whitaker,  i.,  142  note ;  his  History  of 
Manchester,  iii.,  45  note ;  iv.,  155 
note ;  on  English  language,  164 
note. 

White  and  block ,  meaning  of,  in  Turkish 
language,  vii.,  34. 

White  Horde,  vii.,  50  note. 

White  Huns,  iii.,  91  sqq. 

White,  Mr.,  Arabic  professor  at  Oxford, 
vi.,  16  note ;  institutions  of  Timour 
translated  by,  vii.,  44  note. 

Wibald  of  Corvei,  Abbot,  vi.,  348  note. 
Wibert,  his  life  of  Leo  IX.,  vi.,  188  note. 
Widimir,  brother  of  Theodorio  the  Os¬ 
trogoth,  iv.,  182  and  note. 
Wietersheim,  on  German  invasion  of 
Gaul,  i.,  276  note. 

Wilfrid,  Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  iv.,  166 
and  note ;  at  the  Lateran  synod,  v., 
158  note. 

William  I.,  King  of  Sidly  (the  Bad),  vi., 
227  sq. 

William  H.,  of  Sicily  (the  Good),  vi., 
226,  228. 

William,  Count  of  Apulia,  vi.,  185,  186 ; 
divides  the  conquests  with  Bainulf 
and  Waimar,  187  note ;  death,  218. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  on  first  erusade, 
vi.,  805  note. 

William  of  Nogaret,  vii.,  253. 

William  of  Tyre,  error  of,  vi.,  262  note ; 

knowledge  of  antiquity  of,  809  note. 
William,  Visoount  of  Melun,  flight  of, 
at  Antioch,  vi.,  315. 

Wilmanns,  i.,  7  note. 

Wimpfen,  i.,  357. 

Winchester,  Roman,  gynaeoeum  at,  ii., 
197  note. 

Windmills,  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  crusaders,  vi.,  463  note. 

Wine,  public  distribution  of,  at  Rome, 

111.,  820  ;  scarcity  of,  821  and  note. 
Wingfield,  Sir  Robert,  ambassador  of 

Henry  VIII.,  vii.,  801  note. 

Wisdom ,  of  Solomon,  published  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  ii.,  357  and  note. 
Wisumar,  Vandal  King  of  the  Goths, 

11.,  232. 

Witchcraft  and  Witches,  iii.,  18  ;  in  Lom¬ 
bard  code  of  laws,  v.,  32. 

Withioab,  son  of  Vadomair,  murder  of, 

111.,  36. 

Withimer,  King  of  the  Goths,  war  against 
the  Huns  and  Alani,  iii.,  96. 
Witikind  (Widukind),  Saxon  ohief,  v., 
813  and  note. 

Witikind  (Widukind),  Saxon  monk,  iv.9 
156  note . 
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Witiza,  King  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  iv., 
158  ;  v.,  508. 

Woden,  god  of  war,  iv.,  158. 

Wolodomir,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  v., 
225 ;  sends  auxiliaries  against 
Phooas,  280  note ;  vi.,  93 ;  baptism 
of,  170  ;  marries  Prinoess  Anne,  ib. ; 
date  of,  ib.  note . 

Wolodomir,  province  of,  see  Moscow. 

Women,  position  among  Romans,  i., 
162 ;  among  the  Germans,  245  sq. ; 
among  the  Mahometans,  v.,  874; 
how  regarded  legally,  iv.,  507. 

World,  date  of  creation  of,  ii.,  25  and 
note  ;  conflagration  of,  27  sq . 

Worms,  destroyed,  ii.,  290 ;  murders  at, 
in  tenth  century,  vi.,  279  note  ;  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Jews  at,  285. 

Worship,  public,  solid  foundation  of  re¬ 
ligion,  iii.,  218. 

Wotton’s  Reflections  on  Anrient  and 
Modem  Learning,  v.,  484  note ;  vi., 
88  note. 

Writing,  knowledge  of,  in  Arabia,  v.,  357 
note . 

Xbnaias,  or  Philoxenus,  Bishop  of  Ma- 
bug,  exile  and  death  of,  v.,  168  and 
note . 

Xenophon,  on  eunuchs,  ii.,  261  note; 
Cyropaedia  and  Anabasis ,  551  note ; 
on  Syrian  and  Cilidan  gates,  v.,  84 
note . 

Xeres,  battle  of,  v.,  506  and  note. 

Xerxes,  Bridge  of  Boats,  ii.,  154  and 
note ;  iv.,  864  note . 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  publishes  the  Greek 
testament,  iv.,  97  note. 

Ximenes,  Roderic,  his  Historia  Arabum, 
vi.,  13  note. 

Xiphilin,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  v., 
237. 

Yaroslav,  see  Jaroslaus  and  Ieroslatts. 

Yatreb,  see  Medina. 

Yeletz,  taken  by  Timour,  vii.,  51. 

Yelutchousay,  Chinese  mandarin,  iii., 
451  and  note. 

Yemanah,  Arabian  dty,  and  province  of, 
v.,  424  and  note. 

Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  oonquered  by 
Nushirvan,  v.,  43 ;  kingdom  of,  335 
and  note ;  dties  in,  388 ;  subju¬ 
gation  of,  by  the  Abyssinians,  Per¬ 
sian,  Egyptians  and  Turks,  340  and 
note  ;  subdued  Dy  Mo&wiya,  418 ;  sub¬ 
dued  by  Saladin,  vi.,  855. 

Yen  King,  see  Peking. 

Yermnk,  battle  of  the,  v.,  460  sqq. 

Yezdegerd  I.,  iii.,  408. 


Yezdegerd  HI.,  last  King  of  Perra.  *. 
480 ;  aara  of,  ib.  notes  ;  defeat*: " 
the  Arabs  at  Jalula,  485 ;  at 
485  note ;  takes  refuge  with  »i 
Prince  of  Fargana,  488  ;  ikir  ; 
the  Turks,  489 ;  children  d, 
note  ;  iv.,  887  note. 

Yezd,  Magian  Pontiff  near,  v.,  519. 
Yezid  I.  (Caliph),  son  of  Moavhx 
414 ;  spares  family  of  Ali,  417  i 
siege  of  Constantinople,  vi.,  3. 
Yezid  11.  (Caliph),  iconoclastic  edict  oi f 
267  note. 

Yezid,  favourite  of  Sulayman,  v.,  51 1-  i 
Yezid,  son  of  Walld,  v.,  439  note. 
Yolande,  daughter  of  John  of  Brim 
wife  of  Frederic  II.,  vi.,  871  vi 
note. 

Yolande,  sister  of  Baldwin  and  Hm* 
wife  of  Peter  of  Conrtenaj,  > 
448. 

Youkinna,  chief  of  Aleppo,  466. «>' 
Yuen,  Mongol  dynasty  of,  vii.,  21. 

Zab,  lesser,  v.,  96. 

Zabatus,  or  great  Zap,  river,  ii..  ^ 
note  ;  Heradius  at,  v.,  96  ;  dels:  I 
Caliph  Mervan  on  the  banks  cl, 
21. 

Zabdas,  general  of  Zenobia,  i.t  828. 
Zabdicene,  province  of,  ceded  to  thee 
pi  re,  i„  404  and  note . 

Zabergan,  leader  of  the  Bulgarian 
iv.,  454 ;  threatens  Constanffzxf'i 
ib. ;  retires,  456. 

Zablestan,  reduced  by  Nushirvan,  ir.,  il 
Zacagni,  v.,  24  note. 

Zaohariah,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  uh 
by  Chosroes  to  Persia,  v.,  76. 
Zachariah,  prophet,  iv.,  862. 
Zaoharias,  Bishop  of  MytUene,  v.,  i* 
note. 

Zacharias,  the  Paolician,  vi.,  117  nM 
Zachary,  Pope,  v.,  287. 

Zadenghel,  v.,  178. 

Zagan  Pasha  at  siege  of  Gonstanhac? 1 
vii.,  180  note. 

Zagarola,  fief  of  the  Colonna,  vii., 
Zagatai,  son  of  Zingis,  vii.,  11  and  «*r 
Zagatais,  defeat  Toctamish,  vii.,  51 
Zaid,  see  Zeid. 

Zaleucus,  laws  of,  iv.,  474  and  mtt 
Zalzuts,  vi.,  241  note. 

Z&ma,  battle  of,  i.,  862  note. 

Zama,  Saracen  leader,  death  of,  vi..  U 
Zamee,  iv.,  441  note. 

Zamma,  brother  of  Firm  us,  ill.,  50. 
Zamoixis,  i.,  317. 

Zamorin,  grants  privileges  to  Ohri«u* 
of  St.  Thomas,  v.,  161. 
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i&ropea,  attendant  of  the  Empress  Anne,  j 
vii.,  90  and  note.  j 

5ani,  Peter,  Doge  of  Venice,  vi.,  435 
note. 

lani,  tribe  of,  iv.,  278 ;  sent  by  Justinian 
against  the  Persians,  405. 

'ano,  brother  of  Gelimer,  iv.,  305  sqq. ; 
death,  308. 

Sante  or  Zacynthus,  massacre  at,  by  Gen- 
serio,  iv.,  30 ;  taken  by  Venetians,  | 
vi.,  435  note. 

Sanubi,  poet  laureate,  vii.,  991  note.  ' 
«apharan,  Jaoobite  monastery,  near  Mer- 
din,  v.,  164. 

Cara,  Biege  of,  vi.,  402  and  note. 
Sarathustra,  see  Zoroaster. 

Sathus,  King  of  Lazioa,  iv.,  403. 
jayrids,  see  ZeirideB. 

Zealots,  sect  of  the,  ii.,  78  note ,  94. 

'ebras  at  Rome,  i.,  370  note. 
lehra,  city  of,  near  Cordova,  vi.,  26. 

'eid,  slave  of  Mahomet,  v.,  365  note, 
375  ;  standard-bearer  at  Muta,  395. 
taineb,  wife  of  Mahomet,  v.,  402  note. 
Jeineddin  (Zayn  ad-Dln)  Oadhi,  vi.,  348. 
'ei  rides,  Saraoen  dynasty  in  Africa,  vi., 
219. 

delator  Italia,  title,  vii.,  279. 
iemlin,  see  Semiin. 

'emzen,  holy  well  of  Mecca,  v.,  839,  350. 
lend  language,  i.,  214  note. 
tanda  vesta,  or  Bible  of  the  Ghebers,  i., 
214,  217. 

'endecan,  battle  of,  vi.,  240. 

'enghi,  Governor  of  Aleppo,  vi.,  348  note . 
tanla  or  Zenastan,  Armenian  name  for 
China,  i.,  396  note. 

Senobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  i.,  296,  299, 
309 ;  defeated  by  Aurelian,  314  ; 
character  and  reign,  325  sqq. ;  pro¬ 
tects  Paul  of  Samosata,  ii.,  123. 
Zenobius,  i.,  335  note. 

5eno,  Emperor,  restored,  iv.,  55;  hus¬ 
band  of  Ariadne,  184,  271 ;  Henoti- 
con  of,  v.,  137  and  note. 

<eno.  Bishop  of  Maiuma,  ii.,  496  note. 
Scno,  orator,  iv.,  260. 
jephaniah,  prophecy  of,  iii.,  122. 

Zeugma,  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  ii., 
515  note. 

'euxippus,  batbB  of,  ii.,  163  and  note. 
'hebu,  the  chagan  of  the  Khazars,  v., 
94  note. 

Sichidae,  vii.,  146  note. 
iiebel.  Prince  oi  the  Chozars,  v.,  94 ;  co¬ 
operates  with  Heraolius,  ib.  note. 
tfmisoes,  John,  the  Armenian,  v.,  225 
note ;  Typikon  of,  226  note,  sq. ; 
aoooant'  of,  227  sqq. ;  eastern  con¬ 


quests,  vi.,  60  sqq. ;  settles  the 
Paulicians  in  Thrace,  126  and  note  ; 
conquers  Eastern  Bulgaria,  142 
note ;  his  name,  166  note ;  takes 
Marcianopolis,  167  ;  triumph  of,  168. 

Zingis  Khan,  iii.,  74  note,  82  and  note, 
443  and  note  ;  slays  the  Chinese,  451 
sq. ;  account  of,  vii.,  2  sqq. ;  birth 
and  race,  2  and  note ;  etymology 
of  name  Zingis,  3  note  ;  laws  of,  3 
sq.  and  note  ;  religion  of,  4  ;  invades 
Cnina,  7  sq. ;  conquers  Carizme, 
Transoxiana  and  Persia,  8  sq.;  his 
strategical  ability,  9  note;  return 
and  death  of,  10 ;  children  and 
successors  of,  11  sq. 

Zizais,  ohief  of  the  Sarmatians,  ii.,  281. 

Zobeide,  wife  of  Harum  Al-Rashid,  v.,  88 
note. 

Zobeir,  Arabian  chief,  supported  by  in¬ 
surgents  of  Kufa,  v.,  410  and  note ; 
revolts  against  Ali,  411 ;  death,  412  ; 
kills  Gregory  the  Prefect,  491  sqq. 

Zoe,  Carbonupsina,  wife  of  Emperor 
Leo  VI.,  v.,  221  and  note ;  regency 
of,  222. 

Zoe,  daughter  of  Constantine  IX.  (VIII.), 

v. ,  231 ;  empress,  233. 

Zoe,  second  wife  of  Leo  VI.,  v.,  220  note, 
sq.  and  note. 

Zoltan,  son  of  Arpad,  Hungarian  ruler, 

vi. ,  149  note  ;  Hungarian  form  of 
“  Sultan,”  234  note. 

Zonaras,  i.,  196  note  ;  on  Anna  Com¬ 
nena,  vi.,  Ill  note. 

Zoroaster  or  Zarathustra,  214  and 
note ;  system  of,  215  sqq.  ;  ii.,  15 ; 
iv.,  383  note ;  writings  of,  v.,  517  ; 
religion  confounded  with  that  of  the 
Hindoos,  ib.  note ,  519. 

Zosimus,  on  taxation,  ii.,  211 ;  accuses 
Constantine,  307 ;  on  epistles  of 
Julian,  437  note ;  prejudiced,  iii., 
114  note ;  description  of  his  style, 
128;  lack  of  judgment,  136,  172; 
fanaticism  of,  218  and  note  ;  account 
of  Britain,  378 ;  on  revolt  of  Tribi¬ 
gild  and  Gainas,  387  note ;  on  the 
monks,  iv.,  75. 

Zoste  patricia ,  maid  of  honour  at  By¬ 
zantine  Court,  vi.,  85  note. 

Zoticus,  i.,  160  note. 

Zoupans ,  or  Lords  of  Croatia,  vi.,  138. 

Zuheir,  Saraoen  governor  of  Africa,  v., 
496. 

Zilrich,  city  of,  vii.,  280  and  note. 

Zwinglius,  ii.,  28  note. 

Zygomala,  Theodosius,  on  siege  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  vii.,  170. 
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A b asci a,  vi.,  560. 

Abbadan,  town,  ii.,  598. 

Abbasids,  the,  their  influence  on  histori¬ 
ography,  v.,  543. 

Abd  al- Malik,  building  at  Jerusalem,  ii., 
597  ;  coinage  of,  vi.,  555. 

Abd  ar-Rahman  (historian),  vi.,  553. 
Ablavius,  i.,  496  sq. 

Abraha,  King,  iv.,  578  and  note. 
Abraham,  Armenian  monk,  vii.,  346. 
Abramos,  in  Yemen,  iv.,  578. 
Abulfaragius,  see  Bar-Hebraus. 
Abu-l-Fida,  geography  of,  ii.,  598;  life 
and  works  of,  vi.,  553. 

Abu-Shama,  see  Abd  ar-Rahman. 
Abyssinia,  in  fourth  to  sixth  centuries 
a.d.,  iv.,  576  sqq. 

Aohaia,  province,  i.,  489. 

Aohelis,  H.,  iv.,  562. 

Acciajoii,  the  (Nicholas;  Angelo;  Nerio 
I. ;  Antonio  ;  Nerio  II.),  vi.,  577-9. 
Acre,  Saracen  siege  of,  vi.,  553. 
Acropolites,  George,  vi.,  541. 

Acta  of  Arcfielaus,  vi.,  565. 

Adad,  King,  iv.,  577  note ,  578. 

Adam  de  Montaldo,  vii.,  346. 

Ad&mek,  v.,  526  note . 

Adelperga,  friend  of  Paul  the  Deaoon,  v., 
541. 

Adonts,  N.,  v.,  551. 

Adoptionism,  doctrine  of,  vi.,  565. 
Adoration  of  Emperors,  ii.,  575. 
Adrunutzion,  vi.,  560. 

Adscriptitii,  v.,  562. 

Aegean  sea,  theme  of,  vi.,  557. 

Aegina,  vi.,  580. 

Aegyptus,  province,  i.,  489. 

Aelana,  iv.,  570. 

Aelius  Lampridius,  writer  of  Hist.  Aug.% 
i.,  479  sqq. 

Aelius  Spartianus,  writer  of  Eistoria 
Augustaf  i.,  479  sqq. 

Aemilianus,  tyrant,  i.,  499. 

Aerarium  of  Rome,  ii.,  575. 

Aerikon,  iv.,  584. 


Aeras  of  the  world  (Roman,  Antioete 
etc.),  ii.,  568 ;  Roman  or  Byzantr 
v.,  527. 

Aetius,  in  Merobaudes,  iii.,  515  ;  miiia* 
command  of,  iii.,  535 ;  relation:  i 
Boniface,  536-7. 

Africa,  wars  in  (sixth  oentury),  iv.,  r 
exarchs  of,  580 ;  prat,  prefects  t 
magg.  mil.,  id. 

Africa,  Diocese  of,  ii.,  583. 

Africa,  province  of,  i.,  489  ;  ii.,  583. 

Agapetus  of  Synnada,  ii.,  597. 

Agapius,  v.,  547. 

Agathangelus,  i.,  494 ;  sources  of.  - 
591. 

Agathias,  i.,  494 ;  iv.,  550. 

Agentes  in  rebus ,  ii.,  586. 

Agnellus,  iii.,  517. 

Agriculture,  code  relating  to  (eighth  m 
tury),  v.,  563  sg. 

Aizan,  King,  iv.,  577. 

Ajnadain,  battle  of,  v.,  571. 

bcd9urros  dfivos,  v.,  527. 

Alamanni,  i.,  503. 

Alania,  vi.,  560. 

Alanoviimuthes,  i.,  496. 

Alans,  in  Gaul,  iii.,  512,  522  ;  vi., 

Alaric,  Stilioho’B  campaigns  against. 
525-7 ;  in  Greece,  527 ;  in  1W 
527-8. 

Alban&s,  ii.,  567. 

Albanians,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  vi..  .w 

Albano,  Bogomils  of,  vt,  565. 

Albert  of  Aachen,  vi.,  548. 

Aleppo,  college  of,  vi.,  552. 

Alexander  of  Alexandria,  ii.,  566. 

Alexandria,  Libraries  of,  iii.,  524 ;  nr 
at,  iv.,  571 ;  date  of  capitulation.  * 
573. 

Alexius  Comnenus,  v.,  537. 

All,  Caliph,  ooinage  of,  vi.,  555. 

Allard,  P.,  ii.,  561,  570,  572. 

Allectus,  iii.,  520. 

AlUlengyon ,  v.,  561. 

Alpes,  man  times,  Cottiis,  Poenin*.  L,  ** 
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Alphabets,  Slavonic,  vi.,  571. 

Ll-Mamun,  ii.,  597. 
ll-Tabari,  iv.,  558. 

lltan  depter ,  Mongol  annals,  vii.,  340. 

Lmalasuntha,  iv.,  565. 

imalfi,  vi.,  578. 

imatus  of  Salerno,  vi.,  545. 

tmbrofle  the  Norman,  vi.,  549. 

unbrose,  St.,  iii.,  515. 

undlineau,  iv.,  560  sq. 

anorgos,  vi.,  581. 

immianus  Maroellinns,  his  History,  ii.» 
562  sq. ;  list  of  Gallio  and  Egyptian 
provinces,  577  sq.,  581. 
jnmon,  bishop,  iv.,  560. 
jnyris,  of  Filelfo,  vii.,  846. 

Jiaea,  vi.,  580. 

Kydskiyia  rijs  Kanurr asrivfaokrts ,  vii.,  846. 
inaphe,  vi.,  580. 

nastasius  I.,  Emperor,  iv.,  549;  ordi¬ 
nance  of,  558 ;  institutes  comes patri¬ 
monii,  564 ;  coinage  of,  571 ;  long 
wall  of,  584. 

nastasius,  Martyr,  Life  of,  v.,  528. 
nastasios  of  Mount  Sinai,  v.,  529. 
ndan,  see  Adad. 
nderson,  J.  G.  C.,  iv.,  582. 
ndronious  I.,  Emperor,  vi.,  542. 
ndros,  vi.,  580. 
n-hsi  (Parthia),  iv.,  570. 
nianus,  ii.,  568  ;  iii.,  588 ;  v.,  546. 
nna  Comnena,  her  Alexiad,  v.,  537  sq. 
nnales  Barenses,  vi.,  546. 
finales  Beneventani,  vi.,  546. 
finals  of  Angers,  iv.,  558. 
nnals  of  Ravenna,  iii.,  517. 
nnAe  Epigraphique ,  i.,  484. 
nnonae  feeder atica ,  ii.,  585. 
nonymous  Chronographer  of  a.d.  854,  i., 
482,  493. 

nonymons  Continuation  of  Suetonius,  i., 
480. 

nonymous  Oontinoator  of  Dion,  i.,  478, 
497,  500 ;  v.,  525  note,  535. 
nonymous  Dirge  on  Constantinople,  vii., 
840. 

nonymous  Monodia,  on  Theodore 
Palfflologus,  ii.,  560. 
nonymous  Scribe  of  King  Bdla,  vi.,  572. 
nonymus  Cuspiniani,  see  Chromoon 
Cusp . 

uonymus,  on  Constantine  the  Great  and 
Helen,  ii.,  595. 

nonymus  Valesii,  the  drat  fragment,  ii., 
560 ;  second  fragment,  origin  of, 
iii.,  517  ;  nature  of,  iv.,  554. 
nsaldo,  L.,  vi.,  549. 
atal,  subdued  by  Avars,  v.,  548. 
it&la,  iv.,  556,  579. 
athony,  St.,  iv.,  560. 


Antioch,  i.,  497 ;  mentioned  in  Chinese 
books,  iv.,  571 ;  mint  at,  ib. ;  Ra- 
dulph’s  aooount  of  oapture  of,  vi., 
548. 

Antioohus,  king  of  Palmyra,  i.,  502. 

Antiparos,  vi.,  580. 

Antiquitates  (Codinus),  ii.,  574. 

Antoninus  (tyrant),  i.,  499,  500. 

Antoninus,  Pius,  Titus,  Edict  of,  con¬ 
cerning  Christians,  ii.,  569. 

Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  rescript 
ascribed  to,  ii.,  569  ;  Christian  perse¬ 
cution  of,  571 ;  mentioned  in  Chinese 
books,  iv.,  570. 

Antony,  Life  of,  iv.,  560. 

Anxitene,  v.,  550. 

Aosta,  v.,  549. 

Aphthartodocetism,  v.,  554. 

Apollonius,  Acts  of,  ii.,  572. 

Apology  of  Aristides,  v.,  529. 

ApronianuB,  father  of  Dion  Cassius,  i., 
477. 

Aquitania,  province,  i.,  488. 

Arabia,  province  of,  i.,  486,  489;  iv., 
582;  in  fourth  oentury,  ii.,  578; 
gold  in,  v.,  570. 

Arbetio,  iii.,  534. 

Arbogast,  iii.,  521,  585. 

Arborius,  iii.,  512. 

Arcadia,  province,  ii.,  577  sq. 

Arcadius,  Emperor,  iii.,  583. 

Arch  of  Constantine,  i.,  504. 

Archer  and  Kingsford,  Hist,  of  Crusades, 
vi.,  554. 

Ardeshir  (I.),  religious  movement  under, 
i.,  494. 

Ardashir  H.,  iii.,  521,  584. 

Arentans,  the,  vi.,  559. 

Areobindus,  iv.,  556. 

Arethas,  King  of  Axum,  iv.,  579. 

Arethas ,  Martyrdom  of,  iv.,  577  and  note . 

Arichis,  Duke  of  Beneventum,  v.,  541. 

Aristakes,  Catholicus  of  Armenia,  ii.,  592. 

Aristarchos,  vi.,  589. 

Aristotle,  Psellusion,  v.,  536. 

Anus,  Letters  of,  ii.,  566. 

Armenia,  history  and  historians  of,  in 
fourth  oentury,  ii.,  591  sqq. ;  church 
of,  592  ;  division  of,  between  the  Em¬ 
pire  and  Persia,  iii.,  584 ;  later  his¬ 
torians  of,  vi.,  553  ;  aooount  of,  by 
Constantine  Porph.,  560. 

Armenia  minor,  ii.,  579. 

Armenia,  the  Roman  provinces  of,  under 
Hadrian,  i.,  486 ;  under  Justinian, 
v.,  550  sq. ;  under  Maurice,  550. 

Armorici,  defeated  by  Aetius,  iii.,  515. 

Army,  Roman,  i.,  486  ;  under  Diocletian 
and  Constantine,  ii.,  584  sqq. ;  Bias 
of,  third  to  sixth  centuries,  585. 
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Arnold,  C.  F.,  ii.,  572. 

Arnold,  W.  T.,  i.t  484  ;  ii.,  572. 

Arosa,  i.,  485. 

Arsaces ,  title,  ii.,  592. 

Arsaoius,  dragon  slayer,  .ii.,» 597. 

Arfiak,  King,  ii.,  592. 

Artemius,  Life  of,  see  Vita  Artemii. 
Artilleiy,  in  Roman  Army,  i.,  487. 
Arverni,  iv.,  553. 

Arzanene,  v.,  550. 

Aseeticont  iv.,  560. 

Asohbach,  J.,  i.,  490 ;  iii.,  520. 

Asena,  iv.,  575. 

Ashbumer,  W.,  v.,  561,  565. 

Asia,  province,  i.,  489. 

Asmus,  J.,  ii.,  562,  566. 

Assessor,  iv.,  546. 

Assises  of  Jerusalem,  vi.,  576  sq . 

AfitiSat,  ii.,  592. 

Asturia  (province),  i.,  489. 

Astypalcea,  vi.,  581. 

Asylum,  right  of,  v.,  560. 

Ataulf,  iii.,  512. 

Ateootti,  the,  iii.,  520-1. 

Atelkuzu,  vi.,  573. 

Athalaric,  iv.,  565. 

Athanasius,  Patriarch,  writings  a  source 
of  Socrates,  ii.,  566. 

Athanasius,  prest.  pref.  of  Africa,  iv.,  556. 
Athanasius  (St.),  iv.,  560. 

Athenais,  iv.,  581. 

Athens,  population  of,  i.,  505 ;  iii.,  511 ; 
Goths  at,  527  ;  under  Acdajoli,  vi., 
579. 

Attaleiates,  Michael,  his  History,  v.,  536. 
Attalus,  tyrant,  iii.,  512. 

Attica,  population  of,  i.,  505. 

Aub6,  B.,  ii.,  572. 

Augusta  Praetoria,  v.,  549. 

Augustine,  St.,  iii.,  516,  518  ;  DeOivitate, 
ib. 

Augustus,  offices  held  by,  i.,  492. 

Auler,  A.,  iv.,  550. 

Aurelian,  Emperor,  walls  of,  at  Rome, 
i.,  500 ;  war  with  Zenobia  and 
Waballath,  i.,  501  sq. ;  relations 
with  Tetricus,  502. 

Aurelian,  praet.  pref.  (••  Osiris  ”),  iii., 
510,  533  sq. 

Aurelius,  M.,  see  Antoninus,  M.  Aurelius. 
Aurelius  Viotor,  i„  499. 

Aureolus,  tyrant,  i.,  499. 

Aurum  coronarium ,  iv.,  588. 

Ausonius,  Decimus  Magnus,  iii.,  512. 
Austria,  advance  in  S.E.  of  Europe,  i., 
490. 

Auvray,  E.,  v.,  532. 

Auxentius,  iv.,  562. 

Auxilia,  i.,  487  ;  ii.,  584  ;  palatina,  id. 
Avars,  the,  iii.,  522 ;  their  oonquests  and 


empire  in  Europe,  v.,  548  sq. ;  tb 
empire  broken  up,  vi.,  567. 
Avellane  Collection,  iii.,  519. 
Axumite8,  the,  in  fourth  to  sixth  sr 
turies,  iv.,  576  sqq. 

Babylon,  oaptured,  v.,  573. 

Baourius,  iii.,  490. 

Baetica,  province,  i.,  488. 

Bagaudae ,  iii.,  515. 

Baha  ad-Din,  vi.,  552. 

Bahram  IV.,  iii.,  521. 

Bahram  V.,  iii.,  521. 

Bahrens,  i.,  481. 

Baian,  v.,  549. 

Baian,  see  Paganos. 

Baidar,  vii.,  343. 

Balbinus,  elevation  of,  i.,  494. 
Baldric,  Archbishop  of  Dol,  vL,  547. 
Baldwin  IV.,  vi.,  550. 

Baldwin  III.,  vi.,  576. 

Balearic  Islands,  iv.,  557. 

Balista,  general,  i.,  498  ;  tyrant,  id. 
Bail,  V.,  i.,  491. 

Banduri,  A.,  ii.,  574. 

Barbaro  Nioolo,  journal  of,  vii.,  344. 
Barbaria,  iv.,  554. 

Barhams  of  Soaliger,  iii.,  517. 
Bardenhewer,  ii. ,  567. 

Baret,  E.,  ii.,  562. 

Bar-Hebraus  (Abu-l-Faraj),  v.,  536,  * 
sq. 

Barlaam  of  Calabria,  vi.,  542. 

Barlaam  and  Joasaph ,  v.,  529. 
Barlow,  J.  W.,  vi.,  554. 

Baronins,  Cardinal,  v.,  567. 

Barthold,  W.,  iv.,  575. 

Basil  I.  restores  laws  of  Justinian 
557  ;  land  legislation  of,  563. 
Basil  II.,  land  legislation  of,  v.,  562.  v 
note . 

Basilica,  collection  of  laws,  v.,  557. 
Basiliscus,  tyrant,  iv.,  543  and  nvU. 
Basina,  iv.,  558. 

Bassus  Pomponius,  corrector  Italia1. 
502. 

Bastarnae,  the,  ii.,  591. 

Batiifol,  P.,  ii.,  566. 

Baur,  on  the  early  episcopate,  ii^  54-. 
Bayba rs,  Sultan,  vi.,  553. 

Bede,  Venerable,  History  of,  v.,  54i. 
Bedjan ;  Acta  Martyrum,  ii.,  560,  5^ 
Belgica,  province,  i.,  488. 

Belisarius,  iv.,  546,  547. 

Belooh,  i.,  506. 

Belser,  J.,  ii.,  578. 

Benohel,  i.,  487. 

Benedict  of  Peterborough,  vi.,  550. 
Benjamin,  G.,  ii.,  567 ;  iv.,  559. 
Benson,  ii.,  §72. 
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kreain,  J.  N.,  vii.,  340. 
ierge,  De  la,  i.f  486. 

Bernard  the  Treasurer,  vi.,  550. 
lemdorf,  i.,  486. 

ierthmann-Hollweg,  A.  von,  iv.,  559. 
Bessarabia,  vi.,  570. 

Jesse,  Dom  J.  M.,  iv.,  561. 
tostuzhev-Biumin,  vi.,  544,  575. 
tozmdr,  Bulgarian  King,  vi.,  568. 
lidez,  J.,  ii.,  562 ;  iv.,  544,  583. 
fieliaiev,  D.  T.,  ii.,  574 ;  on  De  Cere - 
moniis ,  vi.,  541. 
tigelmair,  A.,  ii.,  573. 
tiladhuri,  A1-,  v.,  545. 
iilami,  Mohammad,  v.,  544. 

Ending,  C.,  iii.,  520. 
irt,  Th.,  iii.,  513  sq. ;  on  Badagaisus’ 
invasions,  529  sq. 
ithynia,  province,  i.,  489. 
izya  in  Thrace,  Abbot  Maximus  at,  v., 
529. 

lanchet,  i.,  490  ;  iii.,  538. 
lasel,  C.,  iv.,  584. 
lasiis,  G.  de,  vi.,  554. 
iemmydes,  Nicephoros,  vi.,  543. 
lemmyes,  the,  iv.,  579. 
occaocio,  vi.,  578. 
dcking,  ed.  of  Not.  Dign.,  ii.,  577. 
oeckh,  i.,  484. 
ogomils,  vi.,  565. 
ohadin,  see  Baha  ad- Din. 
oissevain,  i.,  478;  iv.,  550. 
oissier,  G.,  ii.,  562,  567. 
oleslaw  the  Chaste,  vii.,  848. 
olgary,  village  of,  vi.,  567. 
ologna,  law  school  at,  v.,  557. 
onifaoe  of  Montferrat,  vi.,  551. 
oniface,  Count,  relations  to  Aetius,  iii., 
535  sqq. 

ook  of  die  Conquest  [of  Morea],  vi., 
543. 

oor,  O.  de,  on  Oontinuator  of  Cassius 
Dio,  i.,  478 ;  on  Eastern  bishoprics, 

ii.,  596 ;  on  John  of  Antioch,  iv., 
558 ;  v.,  533 ;  on  George  Monaohus, 
vi.,  563  ;  mentioned,  v.,  584,  539.  j 
ordeaux,  iii.,  512. 
orghesi,  i.,  493. 
oris  and  Gleb,  vi.,  544. 
oris,  Bulgarian  prinoe,  conversion  of, 
vi.,  571. 

ormann,  i.,  490. 
orries,  E.  von,  ii.,  564. 
ose,  A.,  iii.,  512. 

osporus  (Crimean),  iv.,  574 ;  vi.,  560. 
ostra,  in  Arabia,  i.,  486. 
ouillon,  Godfrey  of,  vi.,  576. 

Durbon,  House  of,  Gibbon’s  reference 
to,  iv.,  562. 
vol.  vii.— 33 


Bousquet,  J.,  iv.,  583. 

Brandt,  i.,  481  sq. 

Braun,  H.,  iv.,  548. 

Br4hier,  L.,  v.,  547  ;  vi.,  554. 

Breslau,  Mongols  at,  vii.,  843. 

Bretholz,  vi.,  572. 

Bret8chneider,  iv.,  570 ;  vii.,  341. 

Brieger,  on  Constantine’s  religion,  ii., 
593  sq. 

Britain,  Hadrian  in,  i.,  486 ;  militia  in, 
487;  province,  488;  diocese  of,  ii., 
581 ;  Saxon  conquest  of,  iii.,  516 ; 
Soots  in,  520  ;  Carausius  II.  in,  580 ; 
tyrants  in,  ib.  sq. 

Broadribb  and  Besant,  History  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  vii.,  347. 

Brooks,  E.  W.,  iv.,  552  sq. ;  v.,  545  sq.% 
556,  573  ;  vi.,  556  sq. 

Brownlow,  ii.,  578. 

Bruce,  i.,  489. 

Bruckner,  A.,  vi.,  572. 

Bruokner,  M.,  iv.,  545,  548. 

Brunet  de  Presle,  i.,  490. 

Briinnow,  iv.,  582. 

Bryce,  Jas.,  iv.,  559. 

Brythons,  the,  iii.,  521. 

Buoellarian  theme,  vi.,  557. 

Buohon,  J.  A.,  vi.,  543,  579. 

Buck,  H.,  v.,  546. 

Biidinger,  i.,  480  notef  485 ;  ii.,  562. 

Bulgaria,  Black,  vi.,  559. 

Bulgaria,  White,  Paulidanism  in,  vi., 
564,  567 ;  list  of  princes  of,  568 ; 
extension  of,  north  of  Danube,  570 
sq. ;  conversion  of,  571. 

Bulgarians,  were  they  Kotrigurs?  iv., 
572 ;  relation  to  Avar  empire,  v., 
549  ;  early  history  of,  vi.,  567  sqq. 

Bunbury,  i.,  485. 

Burokhardt,  J.,  ii.,  567,  593. 

Burdigala,  iii.,  512. 

Burgundians,  i.,  503. 

Bury,  J.  B.,  on  a  passage  in  Ammianus, 

11.,  563  ;  on  battle  of  Singara,  591 ; 
on  the  Nika  Biot,  iv.,  568 ;  on  an 
oracle  in  Procopius,  572 ;  on  origin 
of  Turks,  576  sq. ;  v.,  547,  556 ;  ed. 
of  Philotheus,  vi.,  541 ;  on  Cere¬ 
monial  Book,  ib. ;  on  themes,  v., 
556,  557  ;  on  early  Bulgarian  kings, 
569 ;  on  Omortag’s  inscription,  670. 

Butler,  A.  J.,  on  Alexandrian  Library, 

111.,  624;  on  Nioetas,  v.,  551;  on 
conquest  of  Egypt,  578  sq. 

Butler,  Dom  C.,  iv.,  560  sq. 

Butler,  O.  F.,  iv.,  582. 

Batten weiser,  M.,  iv.,  582. 

Butyras,  J.,  v.,  527. 

Byzantios,  8k.  D.,  ii.,  578. 
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Oadesia,  battle  of,  v.,  572. 

Caesarea  (in  Cappadooia),  see  of,  Ar¬ 
menian  Church  dependent  on,  ii., 
592. 

Cffis&res,  i.,  482. 

C&sarius  (“  Typhos  ”),  iii.,  588. 

CfBtani,  y.,  542,  544,  547,  571,  572. 
Cafaro  of  Genoa,  vi.,  549. 

Cagliari,  seals  of,  vi.,  558. 

Oagnat,  i.,  484,  487. 

Cahun,  L.,  iii.,  522. 

Calehi,  vi.,  581. 

Callegari,  E.,  i.,  485. 

Callistus  Andronious,  Monody  of,  vii., 
846. 

Gananos,  John,  vii.,  840. 

Candao,  settlement  founded  by,  i.,  495, 
496. 

Candia,  vi.,  581,  see  Crete. 

Candidus,  historian,  iy.,  548. 

Cantaousino,  Spandugino,  on  siege  of 
Constantinople,  yii.,  846. 

Canterbury,  mentioned  by  Constantine 
Porph.,  ii.,  690. 

Capito,  the  Lyoian,  iy.,  543. 

Capitolinus,  see  Julius  Capitolinas. 
Cappadooia,  proyinoe,  i.,  489 ;  theme 
of,  yi.,  557. 

Garaoalla,  law  of  citizenship  of,  iy., 
581. 

Carausius  I.,  tyrant,  iii.,  520. 

Carausius  II.,  tyrant,  iii.,  580  sq. 
Carcasan,  iy.,  580. 

Caria,  province  of,  yi.,  556. 

Caro,  G.,  yi.,  554. 

Carpathos,  yi.,  581. 

Carpi,  the,  ii.,  590. 

Carpocratians,  Gnostic  sect,  ii.,  567. 
Carri&re,  A.,  i.,  494. 

Carrobalistae ,  i.,  487. 

Carthage,  mint  at,  iy.,  571. 

Oarus,  P.,  v.,  564. 

Garystos,  yi.,  581. 

Casanova,  M.,  y.,  570. 

Caspar,  E.,  vi.,  554. 

Cassian,  iv.,  661. 

Cassianus  Postumus  (tyrant),  i.,  498. 
Oassino,  Monte,  Paul  the  Deaoon  at,  v., 
541. 

Cassiodorus,  Gothic  History  of,  i.,  496 ; 

career  and  works,  iv.,  565  sq. 
Castinus,  iii.,  537. 

Oastrioia,  iii.,  534  note. 

Caesius  Dio  Coooei&nus,  notioe  of,  i., 
477 ;  on  Hadrian,  486 ;  mentioned, 
502. 

Catacombs,  the,  ii.,  569. 

Catalan  Grand  Company,  vi.,  551,  578. 
Catherine  of  Valois,  Empress  of  Ro¬ 
mania,  vi.,  577. 


Catholic  Patriarch ,  title  of  chief  d  4 
Nestorians,  vi.,  558. 

Catina,  mint  at,  iv.,  571. 
Cecaumenos,  his  Strategikon^  v~. 
Cedrenus,  George,  mentioned,  u  «s' 
Candidus  a  source  of,  iv.,  548 ;  rjz* 
sis  of,  v.,  539. 

Cefalonia,  vi.,  579. 

Coleus,  tyrant,  i.,  499. 

Censorship  of  Augustas,  i.t  492. 

Ceos,  vi.,  580. 

Cephallenia,  theme  of,  vi.,  557 
Cefalonia. 

Cerealis,  Governor  of  Cyrenaica,  iii.  II 
Cerigo,  vi.,  579. 

Cerigotto,  vi.,  580  sq. 

Ceuleneer,  A.  de,  i.,  485. 

Chabot,  v.,  546. 

Chachanov,  A.  8.,  iv.,  551  note. 
Chadwick,  H.  M.,  iv.,  559. 
Chalandon,  F.,  vi.,  654. 

Chalatiants,  G.,  iii.,  534. 

Chalatianz,  on  Zenob.,  ii.,  591  sq. 
Chaloondyles  Laonious,  vii.,  839. 
Chaleb,  King  of  Axum,  Iv.,  577. 
Ch&lons,  battle  of,  where  fought. 
537  sq. 

Champollion-Figeao,  ed.  of  Amato*  i 
545. 

Chapot,  V.,  i.,  488 ;  iv.,  559,  582.  V* 
Ohariobaudes,  iii.,  685. 

Chariton,  iv.,  561. 

Charles  the  Great,  receives  Pec* 
Deaoon,  v.,  541 ;  receives  k ** 
St.  Peter,  569. 

Charles  Martel,  keys  of  St.  . 

to,  v.,  569. 

Charsianon,  theme  of,  vi.,  558- 
Chazaria,  vi.,  558. 

Chazars,  mission  to  the,  vL,  571. 
Chelidromi,  vi.,  581. 

Ch4non,  i.,  491. 

Cherson,  mint  at,  iv.,  571 ;  •«  dokr 
678  ;  vi.,  560 ;  mission  of  Coc= 
tine  at,  571. 

Chersonite8,  their  relations  with 
Patzinaks,  vi.,  558. 

Chesney,  General,  ii.,  591. 

Childerio,  iv.,  558. 

China,  oommeroe  of,  with  Rom?  i 
pire,  iv.,  569  sq. 

Chinese  Annals,  iii.,  522  ;  vii.,  &4L 
Chinese  inscription,  see  Si-ngan-fs. 
Chios,  vi.,  581. 

Chlodwig,  iv.,  558  sq. 

Chlotaohar  L,  iv.,  658. 

Chosroes  I.,  v.,  528. 

Chosroes  II.,  v.t  528. 

Chosrov  L,  of  Armenia,  Ii.,  692. 
Ghosrov  EL,  of  Armenia,  ii.,  599. 
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hoBrov  of  PersarmeniA,  iii.,  534. 
hrist,  W.f  i.,  485  ;  ii.,  562. 
hristians,  persecutions  of  in  first  and 
second  centuries,  ii.,  570  sqq . ;  under 
Diocletian,  572 ;  under  Constantine, 
598  sq. 

hronica  Gallica ,  iii.,  516  sq. ;  iv.,  557. 
hronica  Italica ,  iii.,  517 ;  iv.,  556  sq. 
hronicle  (Anonymous  Syriao),  v.,  546. 
hroniale  of  Constantinople,  iii.,  516; 
iv.,  556. 

ironiole  of  a.d.  354,  866  Anonymous, 
bronicle  of  Cassiodorus,  i.,  482;  iv., 
555. 

bronicle  of  Edessa,  iv.,  558. 
bronicle  of  Eusebius,  ii.,  560. 
hronicon  Alexandrinum ,  866  Euty- 
chius. 

hronicon  Cuspiniani ,  i.,  482 ;  iii.,  517. 
hronicon  Imperials  (Gibbon's  “Pros¬ 
per  Tiro  “),  iii.,  516. 
hronicon  breve  Nortmannicum ,  vi., 
546. 

hronicon  Pasehale ,  relation  to  Idatius, 
ii.,  565 ;  on  a  passage  in  (p.  582,  ed. 
Bonn),  589  note;  account  of,  v.t 
526. 

hronicon  Pithcsanum=*C hronicon  Im¬ 
perials. 

hronicon  Terrce  Sancia,  vi.,  550. 
bronioon  Venetum,  iii.,  588. 
bronographer  of  a.d.  354,  i.,  482,  498. 
brysargyron,  iv.,  584. 
arysopolis,  iv.,  582. 

irysostom,  John,  Palladius  on,  iii., 
510. 

burch  of  the  Sepulohre,  iv.,  583. 
bwolsohn,  on  Sabianism,  v.,  570. 
byrrhaeot  theme,  vi.,  557 ;  shipbuilding 
in,  562. 

iohorius,  C.,  i.,  486. 
licia,  province,  i.,  489. 
molos,  viM  580. 

mnamus,  John,  historian,  v.,  588. 
ipolla,  C.,  iii.,  539  ;  iv.,  554,  566. 
reus  factions,  iv.,  567  sq. 
lary,  Robert  de,  his  works,  vi.,  551. 
I&seis  pretoria,  etc.,  i.,  487. 
laudian,  poet,  iii.,  513  sq. ;  on  Stilioho, 
526 ;  on  Radagaisus,  529  sq. ;  men¬ 
tioned,  i.,  497,  501  ;  iv.,  584. 
.audian,  brother  of  Maximus  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  iii.,  513. 
lauding,  i.t  498,  500  sq. 
laudius  Gothicus,  i.,  504. 
laudius  Mamertinus,  i.,  481. 
ement,  St.,  of  Bulgaria,  Life  of,  vi., 
564. 

ement  I.,  Pope,  remains  of,  discovered, 
vi.,  571. 


Clement  V.,  Pope,  vi.,  553. 

Clinton,  Fynes,  i.,  485,  498  ;  v.,  547. 

CUsurarchies ,  vi.,  557. 

Codex  JuBtinianus,  iv.,  558 ;  Greek  form 
of,  v.,  656. 

Codex  Theodosianus,  iii.,  519. 

Codinus,  George,  works  of,  vi.,  641. 

Cohen,  i.,  484,  498 ;  iii.,  519. 

Oohors  equitata,  i.,  487. 

Cohortes ,  ii.,  584;  oohortes  urban®,  i., 
487. 

Coinage,  under  Constantine,  ii.,  586; 
Saracen,  vi.,  555. 

Coins,  authorities  for,  i.,  484. 

Coloni,  v.,  562. 

Colonies,  definition  of,  i.,  490. 

Comes,  iii.,  585;  Comes  patrimonii,  iv., 
564. 

Comet  of  a.d.  581,  iv.,  581. 

ComitatenseSy  ii.,  584. 

Comitesy  ii.,  576 ;  of  Domestics,  586. 

Commerce,  condition  of,  in  eighth  oen- 
tury,  v.,  565. 

Comparetti,  D.,  iv.,  550. 

Concubinage,  law  concerning,  v.,  557. 

Conrat,  ii.,  570. 

Cons,  i.,  490. 

Consiliarius,  iv.,  545. 

Consilium  of  Hadrian,  ii.,  576. 

Consistorium ,  ii.,  576. 

Constans  I.,  his  share  in  the  empire,  ii., 
589  sq. 

Constantia,  sister  of  Constantine  I.v  ii., 
587. 

Constantine  I.,  the  Great,  Arch  of,  i., 
504;  letter  against  Arius,  ii.,  566; 
forum  of,  573;  his  organisation  of 
the  empire,  575  sq.  ;  military  re¬ 
forms,  584  sqq. ;  treatment  of  Fausta 
and  Crispus,  586  sq. ;  divisions  of 
empire  under,  587  sq. ;  religion  of, 
593  sqq. ;  churches  of,  at  Jerusalem, 
597 ;  military  system  of,  iii.,  584 ; 
conversion  of,  iv.,  588;  land  legis¬ 
lation  under,  v.,  562  sq. 

Constantine  II.,  share  in  the  empire,  ii., 
589  sq. 

Constantine  VII.  (Porphyrogenitus),  on 
the  partition  of  a.d.  838  ;  ii.,  590  ; 
v.,  530  note;  suggests  history  of 
Genesius,  534  ;  organises  continua¬ 
tion  of  Theophanes,  ib. ;  mentioned, 
law  of,  concerning  inheritance,  v., 
559 ;  novel  of,  564  note ;  De  Cere - 
moniiSy  vi.,  540;  treatise  of,  on 
ThemeSy  557 ;  on  Administration, 
558;  on  the  Dnieper  rapids,  575 
sq. 

Constantine  IX.,  founds  a  university,  v., 
536;  founds  law  school  at  Con- 
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Bt&ntinople,  557 ;  drives  the  Pauli' 
oians  out  of  Armenia,  vi.,  565. 

Constantine,  apostle  of  the  Slavs,  sm 
Cyril. 

Constantine,  Bishop  of  Naoolia,  v.,  568. 

Constantine  Kaballinos,  v.,  529. 

Constantine,  son  of  Bmperor  Manuel,  vii., 
339. 

Constantine,  tyrant  in  Britain  and  Gaul, 
his  oareer,  iii.,  530  sq . 

Constantinople,  topography  of  (especially 
Auguste  um  and  Forum  of  Constan¬ 
tine),  ii.,  573  ;  great  Palace  of,  id. ; 
Forum  Bovis,  id. ;  Forum  Tauri, 
id. ;  Forum  Amastrianorum,  id. ; 
Chalkoprateia,  id. ;  Senate  house  in 
the  Augusteum,  id. ;  the  Mes4,  id. ; 
Hippodrome,  id. ;  Milestone,  id. ; 
Golden  Gate,  id.;  the  Zeuxippus, 
id. ;  Churohes  of  S.  Sophia,  S.  Con¬ 
stantine,  S.  Mary  of  the  Forum,  the 
Theotokos,  id.;  site  of  the  Hebio- 
mon,  574 ;  Palace  of  Lausus,  iii.,  527 ; 
names  of  buildings  burned  in  Nika 
riot,  iv.,  568  ;  fire  in  reign  of  Leo  I., 
543  ;  St.  Sophia  injured,  547  note  ; 
demes  of,  567  sq. ;  siege  of,  in  a.d. 
626,  v.,  527 ;  synod  of,  in  a.d.  680, 
528 ;  in  a.d.  920,  559 ;  siege  of,  by 
Saraoens,  527 ;  Bulgarian  siege  of, 
a.d.  815,  533  ;  university  at,  founded 
by  Constantine  IX.,  536  ;  law  school 
at,  557;  the  Phiale  at,  vi.,  560; 
degeneration  of  people  of,  vii.,  345. 

Constantius  I.,  Chlorus,  German  cam¬ 
paigns  of,  i.,  503 ;  in  Britain,  ii., 
581  not 6  ;  share  in  the  empire,  588  ; 
legend  concerning,  595 ;  military 
command  of,  iii.,  585. 

Constantius  II.,  share  in  the  empire,  ii., 
589  sq. 

Constitution  of  Roman  Empire,  i.,  491 

Consular  nominations  (East  and  West), 
iv.,  562  sq. 

Consular  power  of  the  Emperor,  i.,  492. 

Consularis ,  vir,  i.,  492. 

Gontinuator,  of  Dion,  anonymous,  i.,  478. 

Continoator,  Havniensis,  of  Prosper,  see 
Prosper. 

Conybeare,  F.  C.,  on  Moses  of  Chorene,  L, 
494;  on  the  Paulioians,  vi.,  565; 
mentioned,  i.,  489 ;  iv.,  552, 582 ;  v., 
527. 

Corfu,  vi.,  579. 

Corinth,  bishop  at,  ii.,  569;  under 
Nicholas  Aociajoli,  vi.,  578. 

Corippus,  iv.,  556  sq .,  579  sq. 

Cornelius  Laelianus,  see  Loll i anus. 

Cornelius  Palma,  i.,  486. 


Comet,  E.,  vii.,  344. 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum,  t  . .*•! 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latmonus  -i 
count  of,  i.,  484. 

Corrector  Italia,  i.,  502  sq. 

Corsica,  provinoe,  i.,  488 ;  Itmvn 
rights  of  the  Church  in,  v.,  5ft' 
Cosmas,  Sicilian  monk,  v.,  629. 
Costa,  iv.,  559. 

Council  of  Arles  (a.d.  316),  date  e* 
595. 

Council  of  Orleans  (a .d.  511),  iv.,  55; 
Cracow,  taken  by  Mongols,  vii.,  343 
Cramer,  v.,  633. 

Credit,  defective  system  of,  v.#  555  v 
Crees,  J.  H.  E.,  iv.,  584. 

Crete,  provinoe  of,  i.v  489  ;  exprdi*.  i 
to,  in  tenth  century,  vi.,  561 .  ’*4 
tian,  581. 

Crimea,  Onogurs,  Kotrigurs,  GoaL 
iv.,  573. 

Criminal  law,  v.,  560. 

Critobulus  of  Imbros,  his  History  d  I 
hammad  II.,  vii.,  840. 

Crivellucci,  A.,  ii.,  559. 

Croatians,  vi.,  559. 

Cross,  finding  of  true,  ii.,  596. 
Cruithnig  (=  Soots),  iii.,  520. 

Crum  (or  Crumn),  vi.,  570. 

Crusade,  Fourth,  vi.,  551. 

Cumans,  iii.,  522  ;  revolt  of  the,  vii.  I 
Cumont,  F.,  ii.,  662  ;  iv.,  548. 
Cunimund,  v.,  541. 

Cuq,  E.,  i.,  493  ;  ii.,  576. 

Cura ,  v.,  559. 

Cusina,  iv.,  579. 

Cyclades,  provinoe  of,  vi.,  556. 

Cyprus,  provinoe  of,  i.,  489;  vi.,  -I 
aooount  of,  by  Constantine  F..-| 
560  ;  Assizes  of,  577. 

Gyrene,  i.,  489 ;  iii.,  610. 

Cyriac  of  Gantzao  (Guir&gos),  ri_  5 
Cyriades,  i.,  497  sq. ;  a  tyrant, 
Cyrious,  mint  at,  iv.,  57 L. 

Cyril  (Constantine)  and  Methodic  ’ 
of,  vi.,  544  ;  mission  of,  to  is* 
570  sqq. 

i  Cyrillic  alphabet,  vi.,  571. 

Cyrus  (Malchite  Patriarob),  v.,  574 
Oythera,  see  Cerigo. 

Cythnos,  vi.,  580. 

Gsw&lina,  L.,  ii.,  577. 

Dacia,  of  Trajan,  and  Ripen*!*,  ,  I 
militia  in,  487 ;  three  drrissa 
488 ;  occupation  by  Goaka. 
evacuation  of,  505  sq. 

Dacia,  diocese  of,  ii.,  576,  580. 
Dacian  war,  first  of  Trajan,  4$} 
Dadous,  title  of  Trajan,  i.,  485. 
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dimen,  v.,  668  not*. 
dm,  F.#  iii.t  619 ;  on  Procopius,  iv., 
546  sgrg.,  560. 

Uxn&tia,  province,  i.,  488;  designs  of 
Alaric  on,  iii.,  526 ;  annexed  to 
East  lllyricum,  ib. ;  account  of,  by 
Constantine  Porph.,  vi.,  669. 
lima  tins,  see  Delmatius 
imascu8,  capture  of,  v.,  671. 
imasus,  Pope,  ii.,  569. 
amian,  King  of  Homerites,  iv.,  678. 
andolo,  A.,  iii.,  6S8. 
ara,  iv.,  584. 

*ras,  iv.,  568,  679. 
arenberg,  i.,  486. 
areste,  i.,  489. 

armarios,  Greek  copyist,  v.,  638  note. 

armesteter,  J.,  i.,  494. 

avis,  vi.,  554. 

ebidour.  A.,  iv.,  660. 

e  Ira  Dei ,  i.,  488. 

e  la  Berge,  i.,  486. 

'e  Mortibus  Persecutorum ,  i.,  482. 
c  Pretiis  Rerum  Venali/um ,  1.,  608. 
ecebalus,  i.,  485. 

ecius.  Emperor,  founder  (?)  of  Proteo- 
tores,  ii.,  586. 

egrees  of  relationship,  laws  concerning, 
v.,  558. 

leissmann,  ii.,  572. 

►elacourt,  Peignl,  iii.,  588. 
elaro,  O.,  vi.,  545,  564. 
lelaville  de  Roulx,  vi.,  564. 

►elbriiok,  H.,  i.,  487,  503,  605;  iv.,  669. 
•elmatius,  his  share  in  division  of  empire 
a.p.  385,  ii.,  689. 

>elos,  vi.,  580. 

lemes  of  Constantinople,  iv.,  567  sq. 
democrats  of  Blues  and  Greens,  iv.,  568. 
lesjardins,  i.,  489. 
iessau,  i.,  479,  480,  485. 
testunis,  G.  8.,  vii.,  840. 

)ethier,  A.,  vii.,  346. 
letlefsen,  i.,  489,  495,  500. 
levastatio  Constantinopolitana ,  vi.,  661. 
lexippus,  i.,  478,  497 ;  used  by  Zosimns, 
ii.,  565. 

>hff  Novas,  iv.,  577. 
dadem,  imperial,  ii.,  575. 
liamond  mine  of  Soumelpour,  i.,  491. 
liataxis,  v.,  537  note . 

Hcalidones,  the,  iii.,  621. 

dehl,  C.,  iv.,  559,  571,  581 ;  vi.,  556. 

dekamp,  iv.,  544. 

derauer,  i.,  486. 

detrich  of  Bern,  iv.,  566. 

dgisene,  v.,  650. 

dll,  i.,  485. 

dllmann,  iv.,  576. 

Hndr,  vi.,  555. 


Dindorf,  text  of  Dion  Cassius,  i.,  478. 

Di 006668  of  Asturia  and  Gallaeoia  (216 
a.d.),  i.,  489;  introduced  by  Dio¬ 
cletian,  ii.,  576  ;  list  of,  tb.  sqq. 

Diodea,  vi.,  559. 

Diocletian,  German  campaigns  of,  i., 
503 ;  tariff,  monetary  reforms  of, 
508;  persecutions  of,  ii.,  572;  or¬ 
ganisation  of  empire  by,  575  tq. ; 
dioceses  instituted  by,  576  »q . ; 
military  organisation,  584 ;  division 
of  empire,  a.d.  293,  587. 

Dion  Cassius,  see  Cassius,  Dion ;  Anon, 
oontinuator  of,  see  Anonymous. 

Dionysius  (traveller),  iii.,  622. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  letter  of,  ii., 
592. 

Dionysius  of  Tellmahre,  v.,  546;  Chronicle 
of,  525. 

Dirhem,  Saracen  coin,  vi.,  555. 

Diptunes,  Caesar,  Tib.  Jul.,  iv.,  575  note. 

Divine  Institutions ,  i.,  482. 

Divorce,  laws  of  the  Church  concerning, 
v.,  558. 

Disabul,  iv.,  576  sq. 

Dnieper,  waterfalls  of  the,  vi.,  676  $q . 

Dodu,  G.,  vi.,  554,  676. 

D’Ohsson,  Mouradja,  on  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire,  vii.,  342. 

D511inger,  v.,  569  ;  vi.,  564. 

Dolphin,  Zorzi,  vii.,  846. 

Domaszewski,  i.,  487,  490,  504;  iv.,  582. 

Domestici ,  ii.,  585  sq. ;  counts  of,  586. 

Dominus ,  imperial  title,  ii.,  676. 

Domitian,  persecution  of  Christians,  ii., 
571. 

Domitilla,  ii.,  571. 

Donatists,  and  Constantine  the  Great, 
ii.,  595  ;  mentioned,  iv.,  588. 

Donat  us,  De  Mortibus  dedicated  to,  i., 
483. 

Dorotheus,  his  translation  of  the  Digest , 
v.,  557. 

Dos  (dowry),  v.,  559. 

Douglas,  B.  K.,  Life  of  Jinghix  Khan, 
vii.,  341. 

Dovin,  v.,  550 ;  council  of,  528. 

Dragovici,  vi.,  565. 

Draseke,  J.,  ii.,  561. 

Drexler,  i.,  485,  494. 
j  Droysen,  i.,  482,  485. 

'fieungarius,  vi.,  5617  - 
[Ducas,  historian,  vii.,  389. 

Duoas,  Michael,  vii.,  889. 

Ducatus  Romae ,  v.,  569. 

Ducenarii ,  members  of  eounoil,  ii.,  676 ; 
protectors,  586. 

Duohesne,  Abb4,  ii.,  567,  569,  596 ;  iii., 
520 ;  iv.,  576,  578  sq. ;  his  edition 
of  the  Liber  Pontiflealis ,  v.,  540; 
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on  letters  of  Gregory  II.,  566;  on 
rise  of  papal  power,  569. 

Dndden,  F.  H.,  v.,  541. 

Dudleby,  the,  v.,  548. 

Dulaurier,  vi.,  553. 

Dnn&an,  see  Dhd-Novas. 

Ddneker,  A.,  i.,  485. 

Ddrr,  J.,  i.,  486. 

Dnrny,  i.,  484. 

Ebzbsolt,  vi.,  541. 

Ebert,  on  L&otantiaB,  i.,  482. 

Eodiaius,  iv.,  553. 

Eokhardt,  H.,  iv.,  550  sq. 

Eokhel,  i.,  484,  493,  499. 

Eclipse  of  the  son,  noticed  by  Theo* 
phanes,  v.,  556. 

Eologa,  v.,  557  ;  criminal  law  of,  560. 
Edessa,  i.,  497  ;  inundation  of,  iv.,  547  ; 
history  of,  by  Josua,  553 ;  acoount  of, 
by  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  vi.,  547. 
Edictum  Theodorici ,  iv.,  566. 

Egypt,  population  of,  i.,  505 ;  diooeae  of, 
ii.,  576,  578 ;  persecution  in,  iii., 
518  ;  monasticism  in,  iv.,  560  sq, ; 
occupation  by  Nicetas,  v.,  551 ;  con¬ 
quest  of,  573 ;  relations  with  Venioe, 
vi.,  551. 

Eiohel,  J.,  iv.,  550. 

Ekkehard  of  Aura,  vi.,  549. 

Ektag,  iv.,  576. 

Ektel,  iv.,  576. 

Ehthesis  Chronxke ,  vii.,  840. 

Elba,  island,  v.,  549. 

Elesboas,  iv.,  577. 

Eleusis,  Goths  at,  iii.,  527. 

Elias  and  Ross,  their  translation  of 
Miraa-Haidar,  vii.,  841. 

Ellis,  iii.,  516. 

EncratiteB,  Gnostic  soot,  ii.,  567. 

Engel,  vi.,  570. 

Enmann,  i.,  480. 

Ennodius,  iv.,  554,  566. 

Epanagogc ,  v.,  557. 

Ephemeris  Epigraphiea ,  i.,  484. 
Ephraem  Syrus,  ii.,  566. 

Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Tioinum,  iv.,  554. 
Epiphanius,  collaborator  in  Hist.  Tri¬ 
part .,  iv.,  555. 

Epirus,  i.,  489. 

Episcopate,  origin  of,  ii.,  568  sq, 

Emoul,  vi.,  550. 

Esegel,  Bulgarian  tribe  of,  vi.,  574. 
Esimphaeus,  iv.,  577. 

Etheria  of  Spain,  iv.,  583. 

Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius,  iii.,  534. 
Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valentlnian  III.,  iii., 
515  sq.t  526. 

Eugippius,  iv.,  554. 

Bumenius  of  Angus todunum ,  i.,  481. 


Eunapius,  ii.,  564  sq.t  590. 

Eupaterios,  Duke  of  Ghenon,  rr..  - 
and  note. 

Euphemius,  revolt  of,  v.,  534. 

Euphrates,  course  of,  ii.,  597. 

Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  his  works,  iL.  V 
a  source  of  Socrates,  566  ;  on  * 
of  Antoninus,  569  ;  on  ocdvtl 
of  Armenia,  592  ;  on  relig k:- 
Constantine,  595. 

Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  ii.,  569. 

Eustathius  of  Antioch,  ii.t  566. 

Eustathius  of  Epiphania,  iv.,  544. 

Eustathius  of  Thess&lonica,  vi.,  541  : 

Eutharic  Cillica,  iv.,  555,  564. 

Euthymius,  iv.,  561. 

Eutropius,  historian,  i.,  480,  482,  *- 
in  the  Hist.  Misc .,  iii.,  517  ;  lr 
transl.  of,  iv.,  548  ;  Hiskr- 
edited  by  Paul  the  Deacon,  t. 

Eutropius,  eunuch,  iii.,  533  sq. 

Eutychianus,  on  Julian’s  Persian 
564  sq. 

Eutyohius,  Alexandrine  Chronialt  c: 
589 ;  v.,  545. 

Evagrins,  iv.,  543  jo.,  550  eq-,  5€7 
count  of,  v.,  526. 

Evans,  A.  J.,  iii.,  580. 

Ewald,  Paul,  on  letters  of  Pope  Gmr 
v.,  541. 

Exarchs ,  of  Italy  and  Africa,  iv.,  Vf 

Excerpta  de  legationibue ,  i.,  477. 

Excerpta  de  virtutibus ,  i.,  477. 

Excubitores ,  ii.,  586. 

Executors,  testamentary,  v.,  560. 

Expeditio  contra  Turcos,  vi.,  547. 

Ezerites,  vi.,  560. 

Falcandus  Hugo,  History  of,  vi.,  5»-- 

Faloo,  vi.,  546. 

Falcon!,  Nicolas,  vi.,  553. 

Fallmerayer,  on  the  Hellenes,  r.  i 
note . 

Faria ti,  ii.,  567. 

Fasti,  Consular,  ii.,  538. 

Fasti  Vindobonenses ,  iii.,  517. 

Fausta,  ii.,  560,  565  sq. 

Faustus  of  Byzantium, !.,  494  ;  chan 
of  hiB  work  and  sources,  ii.. 
sqq. 

Felioissimus  (tyrant),  i.,  499. 

Felix,  military  oommand  of,  riL.  i* 

Ferrini,  v.,  561. 

Fertig,  on  Ennodins,  iv.,  555. 

Feeta,  N.,  vi.,  543. 

Festus  (Rufus),  i.,  482 ;  a  passes 
(Bre v.t  27),  591. 

Fiebiger,  i.,  488. 

Fihl,  battle  of,  v.,  572. 

Filow,  i.,  487. 
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'inlay,  G.t  i.,  490,  604;  on  Justinian's 
coinage,  iv.,  671 ;  on  the  Aodajoli, 
vi.,  677  sq. ;  History  of  Greece,  vii., 
347. 

’irmios,  i.,  602. 

•’irth,  J.  B.,  ii.,  667. 
discus,  i.,  493. 

'lavianus,  ii.,  664. 

bavins  Clemens,  ii.,  671. 

bavins  Vopiscns,  writer  of  Hist.  Aog., 

1.,  479  sqq . 

Florence,  Aociajoli  at,  vi.,  678;  San 
Lorenzo,  ib.  note . 
i'aderati ,  in  army,  ii.,  686. 

'drster,  B.,  on  Libanius,  ii.,  662. 

^ortrenn,  iii.,  521. 

^oumier,  v.,  570. 

'ourteen  Regions  (Borne),  i.,  600. 

’rahn,  C.  M.,  vi.,  667  note. 

'ranks,  war  with  (291  a.d.),  i.,  608. 
'redegarius,  iv.,  558 ;  v.,  542. 

'reeman,  E.  A.,  on  tyrant  Constantine, 

111.,  530  sq. ;  on  Aetius  and  Boni- 
faoe,  536  sq. 

i^exenses,  the,  iv.,  579. 

J’rick,  C.,  ii.,  566. 

i'riedlander,  i.,  486;  iii.,  519;  iv.,  659, 
571. 

Friedrich,  v.,  569  ;  vi.,  563. 

•>106x1608,  see  Benatns. 

>itigern,  iii.,  523. 

>oehner,  i.,  485. 

>onto  Ducaus,  iv.,  561. 

’rumentiuB,  apostle  of  Ethiopians,  iii., 
518. 

fuohs,  i.,  485. 

I'ulcher  of  Chartres,  aooonnt  of,  vi.,  647. 
'uloo,  aooonnt  of  the  First  Crusade,  vi., 
548. 

Pa-lin,  iv.,  570. 

•'nrneanx,  ed.  of  Taoitns,  ii.,  572. 
futhorc ,  the,  iv.,  561. 
fynes-Clinton,  i.,  486. 

Uisxric,  iii.,  515. 

Galatia,  provinoe,  i.,  489. 
lalioia,  Avars  in,  v.,  548. 
xalla  Plaoidia,  iii.,  515. 

Jallia  Narbonenses,  provinoe,  i.,  488. 
lalliae,  Diocese  of,  ii.,  576,  581. 
lallienus  (Emperor)  character  of,  i.,  480 
sq. ;  relations  with  Thirty  Tyrants, 
498  sq. ;  with  Oedenathos,  i.,  501 ; 
prevents  senators  from  serving  in 
army,  ii.,  586. 
lamorrini,  iv.,  588. 
lardthausen,  i.,  492 ;  ii.,  564. 
lasmul,  vi.,  548. 

tottilusi,  the,  of  Lesbos,  send  Dnoas  to 
the  Saltan,  vii.,  389. 


Gandentins,  iii.,  515. 

Ganderio,  Bishop  of  Velletri,  vi.,  571 
note. 

Gaol,  Diocese  of,  see  Galliae ;  provinces 
under  Diocletian,  ii.,  581. 

Gay,  vi.,  554. 

Gedeonov,  vi.,  575. 

Gelasius,  Pope,  ii.,  596. 

Gelzer,  H.,  on  Sextus  Julius  Afrioanus, 
ii.,  559  ;  on  Armenian  History,  591 
sqq. ;  on  Eastern  bishoprics,  6% ; 
on  John  of  Antioch,  iv.,  552  and 
note ;  on  domes,  568 ;  on  Miohael 
Syrus,  v.,  546 ;  sketch  of  Byzantine 
history,  547;  on  George  Cyprius, 
550 ;  vi.,  556  sq. 

Gemoll,  A.,  i.,  481. 

Gems,  trade  in,  iv.,  571. 

Genesius,  Joseph,  Imperial  History  of, 

v. ,  584. 

Gennadius,  Continuator  of  Jerom,  De  V. 
HI.,  iv.,  556. 

Gennadi  us,  exaroh  of  Africa,  iv.,  580. 

Genovefa,  Life  of,  iii.,  588. 

Genunians,  iii.,  521. 

Geoffrey  Malaterra,  vi.,  545. 

George  the  Cypriote,  v.,  550  sq. 

George  the  Monk,  Chronicle  of,  v.,  588 ; 

vi. ,  544,  563  sq. 

George  Pisides,  on  Persian  wars  of 
Heradius,  v.,  527. 

George,  St.,  identity  of,  ii.,  696  sq. 

George  the  Synoellus,  his  Chronicle,  v., 
630. 

Geougen,  iv.,  575. 

GepidB,  the,  v.,  548. 

Gerland,  E.,  vi.,  554. 

German  campaigns  of  Diodetian,  i„  508. 

Germania  Secunda,  incorporation  of,  i., 
503. 

Germania,  superior  and  inferior,  pro¬ 
vinces,  i.,  488. 

Germanicus  Maximus ,  i.,  508. 

Germans,  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  (258 
a.d.),  i.,  497. 

Germanus,  Patriarch,  Life  of,  v.,  582, 
567. 

Gesoriaoum,  taken  by  Constantins,  i., 
503. 

Gesta  Francorwn ,  iv.,  658;  author  of, 
vi.,  646. 

Gesta  Henrici  II.  et  Ricardi  I.,  vi., 
550. 

Getica  of  Jordanes,  i.,  495. 

GfrOrer,  v.,  547  ;  vi.,  560. 

Gibb,  E.  I.  W.,  vii.,  847. 

Gidulianov,  iv.,  588. 

Giesehrecht,  vi.,  545. 

Gieseler,  U.,  566 ;  vi.,  562. 

Gildo,  revolt  of,  iii.,  526. 
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Gilo  of  Toney,  vi.,  548. 

Ginzel,  J.  A.,  vi.,  572. 

Girard,  F.,  iv.,  559. 

Glagolitic  alphabet,  vi.,  571. 

Gleye,  C.  E.,  iii.,  536  note ;  iv.,  544,  552. 

Glnbokovski,  N.,  ii.y  566. 

Glyoas,  Michael,  v.f  540. 

Glyceria,  St.,  island,  John  Zonaras  at, 
v.,  589. 

Gnosticism,  theories  on  origin  of,  ii.(  567. 

Goeje,  Professor  de,  v.,  544,  573. 

Goetz,  L.  K.,  vi.,  572. 

Gold,  in  Arabia,  v.,  570. 

Goodspeed,  E.  J.,  ii.,  573. 

Gordas,  vi.,  574,  see  Grod. 

Gordian  elevation  of,  L,  493  sq. 

GGrres,  F.,  i.,  483;  ii.,  559;  on  perse¬ 
cutions  of  third  century,  572;  on 
Vita  Artemii ,  587 ;  on  Younger 
Lioinius,  ib. ;  on  St.  George,  596 ; 
mentioned,  iv.,  584. 

Gothic  alphabet,  iv.,  561. 

Gothic  Weihnaohtapiel,  vi.,  540  note . 

Gothofredus,  ii.,  519. 

Goths,  origin  of,  i.,  495;  history  of, 
ib.  sq. ;  division  of,  497 ;  pacifica¬ 
tion  of,  by  Theodosius,  iii.,  523; 
in  Greeoe,  527 ;  of  the  Crimea,  iv., 
573;  Tetraxite,  45.;  exclusion  from 
civil  offices,  iv.,  564. 

Goutzen,  iv.,  560. 

Goyau,  i.,  485. 

Grado,  iii.,  588. 

Gran,  capture  of,  by  Mongols,  vii.,  343. 

Grapin,  E.,  ii.,  559. 

Gratian,  Emperor,  iii.,  511  sq. 

Greece,  i.,  490. 

Greek  fire,  vi.,  560,  562. 

Greek  language  supersedes  Latin,  v.,  556. 

Green,  J.  R.,  iv.,  559. 

Gregentius,  iv.,  578. 

Gregg,  ii.,  572. 

Gregoras,  Nicephorus,  see  Nicephoros. 

Gregorovius,  F.,  i.,  486 ;  iii.,  527 ;  v., 
547  ;  vi.,  554  sq. 

Gregory  the  Great,  Pope,  Letters  of,  v., 
540,  569. 

Gregory  II.,  Letters  of,  v.,  567 ;  policy 
of,  568. 

Gregory,  Illuminator,  Life  of,  ii.,  591 ; 
Apocalypse  of,  45. ;  consecration  of, 
592. 

Gregory  Magistros,  vi.,  565. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  his  will,  iv.,  581. 

Gregory  Nyssen,  on  theological  subtle¬ 
ties  in  Constantinople,  iii.,  523. 

Gregory,  presbyter,  Bulgarian  (tenth 
century),  iv.,  651. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  iv.,  i558  sq. ;  Eistoria 
Franoorum  of,  v.,  >642. 


Greuthungi,  i.,  497. 

Grimme,  H.,  v.,  544. 

Grod,  King,  iv.,  574. 

Grossu,  N.,  v.,  532. 

Grove,  i.,  485. 

Grosvenor,  E.  A.,  ii.,  574. 

Grupp,  G.,  i.,  485. 

Grutzmacher,  on  Pachomius,  iv..  5i! 
Guenther,  O.,  iii.,  519. 

Gu4rin,  i.,  490. 

Guibert,  Abbot  of  Nogent,  vi.,  547. 
Guidi,  I.,  v.,  546. 

Guiragos  Gandsaketsi,  vii.,  343 ;  »i 
Curiae. 

Gfildenpenning,  A.,  ii.,  566 ;  iii.,  -’J 
532. 

Gundel,  i.,  487. 

Gundlach,  W.,  iv.,  550. 

Gundobad,  iv.,  566. 

Gunthigi6,  i.,  496. 

Gfiterbooh,  K.,  iv.,  559. 

Gutschmidt,  A.  von,  i.,  494  ; 

tion  in  Ammianus,  ii.,  56$  1 
Agathangelos,  691. 

Guyard,  S.,  ii.,  598. 

Gwatkin,  H.  M.,  ii.,  566. 

Gyaros,  vi.,  580. 

Gyoia,  vi.,  560. 

Hadith ,  v.,  542. 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  policy  of,  i-.  ^ 
fortifications  of,  L,  486; 
concerning  the  Christians,  ii.,  &  i 
Hadrian  II.,  Pope,  ordains  QyrJ  n 
Methodius,  vi.,  571. 
Hadrianople,  battle  of,  iv.,  582. 
Hadrianus,  Rufinus  Synesius,  iii-,  51*- 
Haenel,  iii.,  519. 

Hagenmeyer,  H.,  vi.,  547,  550. 
Haidar,  Mirza,  vii.,  341. 

Haithon,  Armenian  Prinoe,  visiu  Hi 
golia,  vii.,  342. 

Haithon,  Monk  of  Pr6montr6,  vii.,  M 
Haitum,  vi.,  553. 

Halcomb,  Mr.,  on  Synesius,  iii.,  510 
Hamah,  in  Syria,  vi.,  558. 
Hamilton,  F.  J.,  iv.,  558. 

Hanan  Jesus,  Patriarch,  v.,  553. 
Hannibalianus,  share  in  the  cm 
a.d.  885,  ii.,  589. 

Hardy,  E.  G.,  ii.,  570. 

Harlez,  de,  i.,  495. 

Harmonius,  son  of  Taurus,  iii.,  5& 
Hamack,  Ad.,  ii.,  567,  569 ;  iv., 
persecution  of  Christians,  ii.,  5- 
Harris,  J.  Rendel,  ii.,  596. 

Hartel,  iv.,  554. 

Hartmann,  L.  M.,  iv.,  559. 
Hartmann,  M.,  on  Bysaxxiinc  re> 
Italy,  v.,  547. 
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aruspioes,  under  Constantine,  ii.,  594. 
atch,  Dr.,  on  the  Episoopate,  ii.,  568. 
atzidakfts,  G.  N.f  vi.,  567. 
aury,  J.,  iv.,  546  sq.t  548,  550,  567. 
averfield,  F.,  i.t  489 ;  iii.,  521. 
aythonus,  me  Haitum. 
ealy,  ii.,  572. 

ebdomon,  site  of,  near  Constantinople, 
ii.,  574. 

ecker,  on  Julian,  ii.,  564. 
eer,  i.,  481. 

efele,  ii.,  567;  on  the  Ieonodastie 
edicts  of  Leo,  ▼.,  567. 
egel,  C.,  v.,  547. 
eikel,  ii.,  559. 

eimbach,  W.  E.,  v.,  551,  565. 
einemann,  L.  von,  vi.,  554. 
einrich.  A.,  iv.,  552. 
eisenberg,  A.,  iv.,  588;  on  Aeropolites, 
vi.,  542  sq. ;  ed.  of  Blemmydes,  548. 
elena,  St.,  ii.,  595. 
elenopontus,  v.,  550. 
eliogabalus,  iv.,  582. 
eliopolis,  old  customs  at,  iv.,  581; 

battle  of,  v.,  578. 
ellas,  theme  of,  vi.,  557  sq. 
eller,  J.  E.,  v.,  552. 
enderson,  B.,  i.,  487 ;  ii.,  572. 
enze,  W.,  i.,  491. 
enzen,  i.,  484. 

eraolius,  Emperor,  his  race  with  Nice¬ 
tas,  v.,  551  sq. ;  confused  with 
HeraolonaB,  578  ;  his  alliance  with 
the  Bulgarians,  vi.,  567. 
erennius  Dexippus,  i.,  478. 
ergenrOther,  J.,  on  Photius,  vi.,  589. 
erodian,  his  history,  i.,  478. 
erodotus,  imitated  by  Prooopins,  iv., 
548. 

ertz,  on  Ammianus,  ii.,  564. 
ertaberg,  H.,  iv.,  557. 
ertzberg,  G.  F.,  L,  490;  v.,  547. 
erzog,  i.,  489,  492,  508. 
eskel,  A.,  vi.,  545. 
eBperius,  iii.,  512. 

esychius  Illustris,  historian,  iv.,  544. 
esychius  of  Jerusalem,  ii.,  566,  574. 
ettner,  L,  489. 
ettner,  F.,  i.,  508. 
eyd,  iv.,  571. 

eydenreich,  on  legends  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  ii.,  595. 
ilarion,  Palestinian  monk,  iv.,  561. 
ilgenfeld,  on  Gnosticism,  ii.,  567. 
ille,  G.,  iii.,  517  note. 
illger,  F.,  vi.,  546. 

ippolytus  of  Borne,  World  Chronicle 
of,  ii.,  560 ;  Liber  Generations  of, 
v.,  542. 

trsoh,  F.,  v.,  588 ;  vi.,  545. 


Hirsohfeld,  i.,  489. 

Hirschfeld,  H.,  v.,  542. 

Hirth,  F.,  iii.,  522 ;  iv.,  570. 

Hirth,  W.,  iv.,  575. 

Hispania  citerior  or  Tarraoonensis,  i., 
488 ;  ulterior,  ib. 

Hispellum,  Inscription  of,  ii.,  598. 

Historia  Augusta ,  account  of,  i.,  478  sqq . 

Historia  Belli  Sacri,  vi.,  547. 

Historia  Miscella ,  iii.,  517  sq. ;  v.,  542. 

Historia  Monachorum  in  Aegypto,  iv., 
561. 

Hiung-Nu,  the,  iii.,  522  ;  iv.,  575. 

Hoehart,  ii.,  572. 

Hodgkin,  T.,  i.,  496  sq. ;  on  Notit. 
Dign.,  ii.,  577 ;  on  Salvian,  iii.,  518 
sqq.,  528 ;  on  Badagaisus’  invasions, 
529 ;  on  Bonifaoe  and  Aetius,  586 
sq. ;  on  Maximus  and  Valentinian, 
ib.;  on  Cassiodorus,  iv.,  555,  559; 
on  Gregory  the  Great,  v.,  541 ;  on 
letters  of  Gregory  II.,  566. 

Hoffmann,  iii.,  516*  % 

H&fner,  i.,  485. 

Holder,  O.,  ii.,  596. 

Holder-Egger,  O.,  iii.,  516  note. 

Holl,  iv.,  561. 

Hollander,  A.,  L,  485. 

Holm,  F.,  v.,  554. 

Holmes,  W.  G.,  iv.,  559. 

Holston,  iv.,  560. 

Homo,  i.t  485,  500,  502. 

Honorias,  province,  ii.,  577,  579 ;  v.  550. 

Honorius,  Emperor,  restores  walla  of 
Borne,  i.,  501;  cause  of  death,  iii., 
517. 

Hopf,  K.,  v.,  547 ;  vi.,  566  note ,  579, 
581 ;  vii.,  846. 

Hopkins,  B.  V.  N.,  iv.,  582. 

Hormizd  III.,  iii.,  521. 

Houtsma,  v.,  545. 

Howorth,  H.  H.,  on  the  Avars,  v.,  549  note. 

Hubert,  H.,  v.,  556,  569. 

Hubner,  i.,  489. 

Hubschmann,  H.,  iv.,  582,  588. 

Huelsen,  i.,  500,  505. 

Hugo  of  Burgundy,  vi.,  559. 

Hume,  i.,  506. 

Hundertmark,  i.,  485. 

Hunerio,  iii.,  515. 

Hunfalvy,  vi.,  568,  570. 

Hungarians,  relations  with  the  Patzi- 
naks,  vi.,  558 ;  account  of,  by  Con¬ 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus,  559 ;  early 
history  of,  572  sqq . 

Hungary,  Avare  in,  v.,  548  sq. ;  invasion 
of,  by  Subutai,  vii.,  848. 

Huns,  the,  origin  of,  iii.,  522. 

Hunziker,  i.,  485  ;  on  Diocletian’s  perse¬ 
cution,  ii.,  572. 
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Hatton,  W.  H.,  ii.,  574;  on  Aphtharto- 
docetism  of  Justinian,  v.,  554. 
Hydatius,  see  Idatius. 

Hypatia,  iii.,  510  note. 

Iaudas,  iv.,  580. 

Ibelin,  John,  vi.,  576  sq. 

Iberia,  conversion  of,  iv.,  588. 

Iberians  (Caucasians),  vi.,  560. 

Ibn  Abd-al-Hakam,  v.,  545. 

Ibn  al-Athlr,  vi.,  552. 

Ibn  Foslan,  Arabic  traveller,  vi.,  567. 

Ibn  Hi  sham,  v.,  548  sq. 

Ibn  Ishak,  v.,  543  sq. 

Ibn  Khaliikan,  vi.,  552. 

Ibn  Eutaiba,  v.,  545. 

Ibn  Makaffa,  v.,  545. 

Ibn  Rasta,  vi.,  572  sq. 

Ibn  Sad,  v.,  543. 

Ibn  Serapion,  ii.,  596. 

Ioaria,  vi.,  581. 

Iconoclastic  Synod,  v.,  556. 

Idatius,  Fasti  of,  ii.,  565  sq. 

Ifisdaias,  iv.,  579. 

Ifland,  J.,  iii.,  519. 

Ignatius,  Deacon,  his  Life  of  Nioephorus, 
v.,  530. 

Ignatias,  Patriarch,  Life  of,  by  Nicetas 
Paphlagon,  v.,  582. 

Illyria  (province),  i.,  488. 

Illyricam,  Diooese,  ii.,  580,  587,  590; 
part  of,  annexed  to  Prefecture  of 
Illyricam,  iii.,  526. 

Illyricam,  Prefecture,  ii.,  587,  589  sqq. ; 

Stilicho’s  designs  on,  iii.,  526  sq. 
Illyricam  (province),  i.,  488. 

Ilovaiski,  vi.,  575. 

Imad  ad-Din,  vi.,  552. 

Image  worship,  defended  by  John  of 
Damascus,  v.,  529. 

Impsrator ,  title  of,  i.,  498 ;  ii.,  575.  I 
Imperial  Chronicle,  i.,  480,  482,  505. 
Imperial  titles,  ii.,  575. 

Imperium  Orientale ,  ii.,  574. 

Incertus  Auctor,  see  Anonym  us. 

Ingenuus,  tyrant,  i.,  499. 

Inheritance,  law  of,  v.,  559. 

Inscriptions,  i.,  484. 

Interest,  rates  of,  v.,  565  sq. 

Ireland,  Scots  of,  iii.,  520. 

Irene,  suggests  history  of  Alexius  to 
Bryennius,  v.,  537. 

Isidore,  Decretals  of,  v.,  569. 

Isidores  of  Seville,  iii.,  517 ;  iv.,  557. 
Isperioh,  Bulgarian  King,  vi.,  569. 

Istrin,  V.,  iv.,  552. 

Italia  Pontificia ,  iii.,  519. 

Italy,  population  of,  L,  505 ;  its  divisions 
and  political  geography  c.  600  a.d., 
v.,  549  sq. ;  exarchs  of,  iv.,  581. 


Italy,  Diooese  of,  ii.,  582.  \ 

Ithaca,  vi.,  579.  ' 

Itinerarium  regie  Bicar di ,  vi.,  5$.  | 

Ius  Latinum,  nature  of,  L,  490- L 

Jacobi,  R.,  on  Paul  Diaoonqa,  vM  ill. 

Jackson,  H.,  iv.,  571. 

Jaff4,  iii.,  519. 

JagiS,  V.,  vi.,  572. 

Jahn,  A.,  iii.,  520. 

Jalal  ad-Din,  vi.,  553  sq. 

James  of  Edeasa,  iv.,  553. 

Jaxyges,  the,  ii.,  590. 

Jasygia,  Avars  in,  v.,  549. 

Jeep,  L.,  ii.,  566,  589 ;  iii.,  514. 

Jerome,  St.,  on  Lactantiua,  i.,  482 1 
version  of  Eusebios,  ii.,  * 
chronicle  of,  565 ;  iii.,  516  ;  di^i 
with  Rufinas,  518. 

Jerusalem,  ohurohes  of  Constants 

11.,  597 ;  Church  of  St.  Sophia.  * 
Mosque  of  Omar,  ib.  ;  Dome  c  : 
rook,  ib. ;  date  of  capture  of,  v..  r 
Assises  of,  vi.,  576  sq. 

J&A,  books  of,  ii.t  568. 

Jiredek,  C.,  on  ethnology  of  the  gar 
tians,  ii.,  590 ;  on  the  B 
vi.,  564;  on  the  Bulgarian*,  " 
570;  mentioned,  vii.,  342. 

Johannis  Diaoonus,  iii.,  538. 

John  Anagnostes,  vii.,  340. 

John  of  Antioch  (Saimaa,  and  Coc<& 
Excerpts),  on  Boniface  and  Ar-i 

111.,  536  sq. ;  identity  of  (  i 
552. 

John  of  Biclarum,  iv.,  557  sq. 

John  Oameniates,  on  capture  of  Tz = 
lonica,  v.,  535. 

John  of  Cappadocia,  iv.,  545,  3V  % 
549  note. 

John  Comnenas,  v.,  537  and  note  ;  of 
punishment  nnder,  561. 

John  of  Damascus,  629  ;  date  . 
Orations  on  Image  Worship, 

John  Di&orinomenos,  iv.,  544. 

John  of  Ephesus,  v.,  525. 

John  of  Epiphania,  v.(  525  sq. 

John  of  Jerusalem,  v.,  529. 

John  the  Lydian,  iv.,  544  sq. 

John  Malalas,  iv.,  550  sqq.  *  his  bca 
Axum,  578. 

John  Mag.  Mil.,  hero  of  the  JcXc* 
iv.,  556,  579  sq. 

John  the  Monk,  relation  to  t h* 
Artemii,  ii.,  587,  590. 

John  of  Nikiu,  v.,  545. 

John  Psaltes,  iv.,  577. 

John  Rogatinus,  iv.,  580. 

John  Sikeliotes,  iv.,  552  ;  v.,  538  a 

John  of  Sirmium,  v.,  525. 
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ohn,  tyrant  in  fourth  oentury,  iii.,  515. 
ohnv  sent  by  Justinian,  as  bishop  to 
Yemen,  iv.,  578. 

ones,  H.  S.,  on  Aroh  of  Constantine,  i., 
504. 

oppa,  vi.,  550. 
ordan,  i.,  500  sq . 
ordanes,  i.,  495,  505. 
orga,  N.,  vii.,  842. 
ors,  P.,  iy.,  559. 

ortin,  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.%  iii.,  528. 
osephus,  i.,  487,  505. 
osua  Stylites,  iv.,  558  ;  v.  546. 
ouguet,  iv.,  582. 

ovian,  Emperor,  iii.,  527;  military  re¬ 
forms  of,  585. 
ugria,  vi.,  574. 

ulian,  the  emperor,  his  works,  ii.,  561 
sq.  ;  his  referenoe  to  Jesus  in  letter 
to  the  Alexandrians,  568  ;  iii.,  527. 
ulius,  Capitolinas,  writer  of  Hist.  Aug., 
i.,  479  sqq. ;  on  chronology  of  288 
a.d.,  i.,  494. 

ulleville,  Petit  de,  ii.,  562. 
ullian,  L.,  i.,  489,  491 ;  ii.,  577. 
iinem&nn,  i.,  487. 

ung,  i.,  486,  490,  505  ;  iii.,  520,  526. 
unghans,  O.  W.,  iv.,  558. 
unius  Cordus,  i.,  480  not e. 
us  Italicum ,  i.,  498. 
us  Latinum,  history  of,  i.,  491. 
usti,  i.,  494. 

ustin  I.,  in  the  Secret  History,  iv.,  546, 
567,  584 ;  embassy  to  Hira,  577 ; 
embassy  to  Axum,  579. 
ustinian  I.,  Scholae  under,  ii.,  584; 
traffic  in  offioes  under,  586 ;  his 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Jerusalem, 
597 ;  treatment  by  Procopius,  iv., 
546  sqq. ;  date  of  death,  557  ;  posi¬ 
tion  under  Justin,  567 ;  at  Nika 
riot,  568;  portraits  of,  571;  his 
dealings  with  the  Kotrigurs,  etc., 
573  sq. ;  his  rearrangement  of  the 
Armenian  provinces,  v.,  560  sq. ; 
his  heresy,  554  sq. ;  legal  works  of, 
557  ;  navy  of,  vi.,  560. 
uvainl,  account  of,  vii.,  340. 
fiizjanl,  vii.,  340. 

Radars,  vi.,  559,  578. 

Caibel,  i.,  484. 

C&idu,  vii.,  343. 

Cainites,  Gnostic  sect,  ii.,  567. 

Calinka,  E.,  i.,  502. 

Calligas,  P.,  iv.,  569  ;  v.,  565. 
Calopathakes,  i.,  490. 

Carnal  ad-Din,  vi.,  552. 
vammel,  i.,  489  sq. 

Canalites,  vi.,  559. 


Kan-Ying,  iv.,  570. 

Earlowa,  i.,  492  ;  iv.,  559. 

Kaufmann,  F.,  iv.,  562. 

Kaufmann,  G.,  iv.,  562. 

Kazachia,  vi.,  560. 

Kecharitomene,  monastery  of,  v.,  537. 
Kehr,  P.  F.,  iii.,  519 ;  v.,  668  note. 

Kehr,  K.  A.,  vi.,  546. 

Keim,  Th.,  ii.,  570. 

Keller,  R.,  iii.,  520,  526. 

Kellett,  F.  W.,  on  Gregory  the  Great,  v., 
541. 

Kenyon,  F.  G.,  v.,  547. 

Kertsch,  vi.,  574. 

K6za,  Simon  de,  vi.,  572. 

Khudai-nama,  the,  v.,  544  sq. 

Kiepert,  i.,  485. 

Kiepert,  H.,  v.,  550  note. 

Kiev,  vi.,  574. 

Kipp,  iv.,  559. 

Kir41y,  i.,  486. 

Kirchner,  on  Procopius,  iv.,  550. 
Kirpitschnikow,  A.,  ii.,  595. 

Kitab  al-Uyun,  v.,  545. 

Klebs,  i.,  481,  485. 

Klein,  i.,  485;  on  Raymond  of  Agiles, 
vi.,  547. 

Klimek,  ii.,  562. 

Knaaok,  iii.,  522  note. 

Knecht,  A.,  v.,  554. 

Knoll,  P.,  iii.,  516;  iv.,  554. 

Kobad,  King,  iii.,  521. 

Koch,  on  Julian,  ii.,  562. 

Koch,  J.,  iii.,  514. 

Kdpke,  R.,  iii.,  520. 

Koran,  the,  v.,  542. 

KormisQs,  vi.,  569. 

Kornemann,  E.,  i.,  480,  486,  491,  505  ; 

iv. ,  583. 

Kostoboks,  the,  ii.,  590. 

Kotragoi,  the,  iv.,  573. 

Kotragos,  iv.,  578. 

Kotrigurs,  iv.,  572  sqq. ;  v.,  648 ;  vi., 
567. 

Krasheninnikov,  M.,  iv.,  550,  667. 
Krause,  J.  H.,  vii.,  847. 

Kretschmayer,  H.,  iii.,  588. 

Kriiger,  iv.,  558  sq. 

Krumbacher,  K.,  iv.,  550  sq .,  652  note ; 

v. ,  534 ;  on  Cinnamus,  v.,  588 ;  on 
Glycas,  540;  on  Chaloondyles,  vii., 
339 ;  mentioned,  345. 

Krusch,  B.,  iii.,  538  ;  iv.,  558 ;  v.,  542. 
Krypiakiewicx,  P.  F.,  v.,  528. 

Kugler,  B.  von,  vi.,  548,  554. 

Kuhn,  i.,  491. 

Kuhn,  E.,  v.,  630. 

Kulakovski,  iv.,  574  sq. ;  vi.,  556. 

Kunik,  E.,  vi.,  576. 

Kurt,  Bulgarian  king,  vi.,  567  sq. 
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Earth,  G.,  iv.,  558. 

Kurtz,  E.,  v.,  585. 

Eatan,  ohief  of  the  Gomans,  vii.,  844. 
Euan,  G6za,  vi.,  574  note  sq. 

Kuvrat,  iv.,  573 ;  see  Enrt. 

Iubarum,  the,  ii.,  595. 

Laboort,  J.,  iv.,  559. 

Lactantius,  and  authorship  of  the  De 
Mortibus  Peraecutorum ,  i.,  488 ; 
mentioned,  508. 

Ladeuze,  iv.,  561. 

Laelianas,  see  Lollianus. 

Lagnantan,  the,  iv.,  580. 

La  Jonquidre,  Hist,  of  Ottoman  Empire, 
vii.,  842. 

Lampreoht,  E.,  iv.,  582. 

Lampridias,  see  Aelius  Lampridias. 

Lam  pro  b,  S.,  vii.,  845. 

Lanciani,  i.,  500  sq. 

Lanckoronski,  i„  490. 

Land,  tenure  of,  etc.,  v.,  561  sqq. 
Landulfus  Sagax,  iii.,  518. 

Lane-Poole,  8.,  ii.,  596 ;  v.,  544,  547 ; 
on  the  Sabians,  570;  on  Saraoen 
coins,  vi.,  555 ;  on  Ottoman  Turks, 
vii.,  842. 

Langlois,  V.,  i.,  494;  ii,  591. 
Langobardi,  iv.,  584. 

LangreB,  battle  at,  i.,  503. 

Lasauix,  E.  V.,  ii.,  567. 

Laribus,  iv.,  580. 

Latin  language,  disuse  of,  v.,  556. 
Latyshev,  V.,  iv.,  574  sq. 

Lau,  G.  T.,  on  Gregory  the  Great  v.,  541. 
Lausus,  chamberlain,  iii.,  510. 

Lavisse,  iv.,  559. 

Law,  development  of,  in  eastern  prov¬ 
inces  from  Constantine  to  Justinian, 

iv.,  581  sq. ;  degeneration  of,  582  ; 
Gr©oo- Roman,  v.,  556. 

Lazi,  federates  of  empire,  ii.,  585. 

Lazioa,  Abbot  Maximus  dies  at,  v.,  529. 
Lebas-Waddington,  i.,  484,  490. 

Lebedia,  Hungarians  in,  vi.,  573. 

Le  Blant,  E.,  ii.,  570,  578. 

Leoleroq,  ii.,  567. 

L6orivain,  C.,  i.,  479  sq. 

Lees,  W.  N.,  v.,  544. 

Legatus  Augusti ,  i.,  492. 

Legates  legionis ,  i.,  486. 

Leger,  L.,  vi.,  544  sq. 

Legion,  size  of,  !.,  486;  in  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  ii.,  584. 

Legrana,  vii.,  345. 

Leipoldt,  iv.,  560. 

Lemnos,  vi.,  581. 

Leo,  i.,  485. 

Leo  I.,  Emperor,  ii.,  585;  inauguration 
of,  iv.,  584. 


Leo  HI.,  Emperor,  legislates  e* 
557;  agricultural  code  oL  v- 
correspondence  with  Pope  Grv- 
566  ;  Iconoclastic  Edicts  of.  ST  3 
navy,  vi.,  562. 

Leo  VI.,  Emperor,  laws  of,  on  icam* 

v. ,  559 ;  novel  of,  559  ;  taebo  J 

vi. ,  540 ;  relations  with  Taron  « 
Leo  Diaoonus,  his  history,  v.f  535. 

Leo  Grammaticus,  chronicle  of,  v„  SJ 
Leo,  Librarian  of  Monte  Oasinc.  i 

545. 

Leontius  of  Byzantium,  iv.,  567. 
Leontius,  Bishop  of  Caasara,  ii., 
Leontocomis,  theme  of,  vi.,  557. 
Leovigild,  iv.t  557. 

L6paulle,  L,  485. 

Lesbos,  vi.,  581. 

Lesne,  v.,  570. 

Le  Strange,  G.,  ii.,  598 ;  vi..  554. 
Letronne,  i.,  484,  490. 

Leucas,  see  Santa  Mania. 

Leunolavius,  v.,  565. 

Leuthold,  H.,  iv.,  548,  550,  559. 
Leuva  (leagne),  iii.,  587. 

Lewis,  T.  H.,  ii.,  597. 

Libanius,  works  of,  ii.,  562  ;  iii.,  5t-v 
Liber  Histories  Franeorum ,  iv., 
j  Liber  Pontificals,  v.,  540. 

Liber  Pontificals  of  Ravenna,  iii..  f." 
Liberius,  iv.,  565. 

Lichudes,  funeral  omtion  of  PmHc-  i 
v.,  536. 

Lioinius,  Emperor,  ii.,  688  sg.,  594 
Lioinius  the  Younger,  ii.,  58v. 
Liebenam,  i.,  491 ;  ii.,  578. 
Liebermann,  F.,  vi.,  649. 

Liegnitz,  battle  of,  vii.,  848. 
Lieutenants  of  Emperor,  L,  495. 
Lightfoot,  Bishop,  ii.,  568. 

Limenius,  iii.,  585. 

Limes  germanicus , 502. 

Limesblatt ,  i.,  508. 

Limitanei ,  ii.,  584. 

Lindensohmitt,  i.t  487. 

Lindsay,  T.  M.,  ii,  569. 

Lingenthal,  Zaoharia  von,  iv.,  55s 
561,  565  ;  vi.,  540. 

Linsenm&yer,  A.,  ii.,  570. 

Livadia,  vi.,  579. 

Loewe,  G.,  iv.,  556  note. 

Loewe,  R.,  iv.,  578,  576. 

Ldhrer,  J.,  i.,  485,  493. 

Lollianus,  tyrant,  i.,  498. 

Lombard,  A.,  v.,  547,  556. 

Lombards,  the,  chronology  of  tkr  ii 
quests,  v.,  549  sq. 

Lombardy,  theme  of,  vi,  659,  see  Lv 
bardia. 

Longinianus,  iii,  535. 
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?ning,  E.,  ii.,  568. 

3ring,  W.t  i.t  504. 

:>t,  v.,  570. 
awrie,  W.,  it,  569. 
ucilian,  iii.,  535. 

ucius,  Martyr  /second  century),  ii.,  571. 
ucius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (fourth 
century),  iii.,  518. 
udwig,  F  iii.,  520. 
aetjohann,  C.,  iv.,  554. 
lgdunensis,  provinoe,  i.,  488. 
ambroso,  i.,  490. 
apus,  life  of,  iii.,  538. 
ipus  prntospatharius,  yi.,  546. 
urx,  v.,  570. 

usitania,  province, !.,  488. 
poandoe,  theme  of,  vi.,  557. 
ycaonia,  provinoe,  ii.,  579. 
ycia,  provinoe,  i«,  489 ;  ii.,  579. 
foils,  council  of,  vi.,  541. 

AAS,  P.,  v.,  528. 
aoarius,  iv.,  560. 

aoedonia,  diooese  of,  ii.,  576,  580. 
acedonia,  provinoe,  i.,  488  ;  ii.,  580. 
aoedonia,  theme  of,  vi.,  557. 

[aoler,  F.,  v.,  528. 

[cLean,  N.,  ii.,  559. 

acrianus,  father  of  tyrants,  i.,  498  ;  his 
son,  i5.  sq. 
adaini,  al-,  v.,  545. 
aeatae,  the,  iii.,  521. 
agister  memories ,  i.,  482. 
agister  militum ,  iii.,  584 ;  iv.,  565. 
agister  officiorum ,  origin  of,  ii.,  576. 
agnus  of  Oarrhae,  ii.,  565. 
agyar,  origin  of  name,  vi.,  574.  For 
Magyars,  see  Hungarians, 
ahmud  II.  of  Hamat,  vi.,  553. 
ahon,  Lord,  iv.,  559. 
ai notes,  vi.,  560. 

!ajo,  policy  of,  vi.,  546. 
rajus  Imperium ,  i.,  493. 
akin,  al-  (Elmaoin),  v.,  545. 
alohus,  iv.,  543  sq. 

'allot,  E.,  on  Procopius,  iv.,  550. 
alta,  vi.,  578. 

amertinus,  Claudius,  ii.,  562. 
anasses,  Constantine,  his  History  of 
the  World,  v.,  539. 
andean,  Semitio  dialect,  v.,  570. 

!ansur,  al-  (caliph),  v.,  543. 

[ansur  (Samanid),  v.,  544. 
ansur,  father  of  John  of  Damascus,  v., 
529. 

anuel  Comnenas,  history  of,  by  Oinna- 
mus,  v.,  538  ;  funeral  oration  on, 
vi.,  541. 

anxikert,  vi.,  560. 
aphrian,  ▼.,  546. 


Mar  Apas  Catina,  ii.,  593. 

Mar  Izdbuzid,  v.,  553. 

Maroellinus,  see  Ammianus. 

Maroellinus,  Bishop  of  Borne,  ii.,  570. 
Maroellinus,  Count,  chronology  of,  iv., 

556. 

Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Borne,  ii.,  569. 
Maroion,  ii.,  567. 

Marczali,  H.,  vi.,  572  note. 

Mardaites,  vi.,  560. 

Margat,  capture  of,  by  Crusaders,  vi., 
549. 

Mariades,  name  of  Cyriades,  i.,  497. 
Marin,  E.,  iv.,  561. 

Marius,  of  Aventicum,  iii.,  517  ;  iv.,  557. 
Marius,  tyrant,  i.,  499. 

Marius,  Maximus,  1.,  480  note. 
Marmarides,  the,  iv.,  580. 

Maron  the  Stylite,  v.,  525. 

Marquardt,  i.,  484  so.,  487  sq.t  491 ;  iv., 
575,  582 ;  v.,  526,  548. 

Marr,  N.,  ii.,  598. 

Marriage,  law  of  Justinian  concerning, 
v.,  557  ;  seoond  marriages,  558. 
Marta,  battle  of,  iv.,  580. 

Martin,  the  Abb4,  iv.,  558. 

Martin,  Pope,  speech  of,  in  Lateran 
Council  a.d.  549,  v.,  540. 

Martin  de  Canal,  iii.,  588. 

Martini,  E.,  iv.,  544. 

Martroye,  F.,  iv.,  559. 

Martroye,  P.,  iii.,  520. 

Marsbany  iii.,  584. 

Mas  Latrie,  M.  de,  ed.  of  Ernoul  and 
Bernard,  vi.,  551,  582. 

Mason,  Bev.  J.,  ii.,  572. 

Masrug,  King,  iv.,  578. 

Massilia,  Gallic  ohroniole  written  at,  iii., 
516. 

Masudi,  v.,  545. 

Matthew  of  Edessa,  vi.,  558. 

Matthias,  on  Pytheas,  i.,  495. 

Mauretania  (provinces),  i.,  489. 

Mauri ca,  battle  of  (Ch41ons),  where 
situated,  iii.,  537  sq. 

Maurice,  Emperor,  iv.,  550,  568,  580 ; 

v.,  550  ;  Strategicon  of,  546. 
Maxentius,  relations  to  the  Church,  ii., 
570. 

Maximian,  Emperor,  German  campaigns 
of,  i.,  503  sq. ;  military  reforms  of, 
ii.,  584. 

Maximian,  Archbishop  of  Bavenna,  iii., 
517  ;  iv.,  554. 

Maximin,  death  of,  i.,  498  sq. 

Maximus,  Emperor,  iii.,  637. 

Maximus  of  Saragossa,  iii.,  517 ;  iv., 

557. 

Maximus,  Abbot,  aoooont  of,  v.,  528. 
Mayer  on  monasticism,  iv.,  561. 
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Mayer,  E.,  v.,  569. 

Mazzuchelli,  iv.,  556. 

Melber,  J.,  edition  of  Dion  Cassias,  i.,  478. 
Meleda,  island,  iv.,  560. 

Meletius,  priest  of  Balkh,  v.,  553. 
M51iarak§s,  A.,  vi.,  554. 

Melingi,  vi.,  560. 

Melioranski,  V.,  v.,  532. 

Mellobaudes,  oomes  domestioorum,  iii., 
521. 

Mellobaudes,  trib.  armaturarum,  iii.,  521. 
Melos,  see  Milos. 

Memor  (tyrant),  i.,  499  sq. 

Memorius,  Life  of,  iii.,  588. 

Menander,  protector,  iv.,  550 ;  history 
of,  v.,  525. 

Mendelssohn,  L.,  ii.9  564  sq, ;  iii.,  525. 
Merlin,  i.,  500. 

Merobaudes,  minister  of  Gratian,  iii., 
521. 

Merobaudes,  poet,  iii.,  515. 

Merten,  E.,  iv.,  558,  559. 

Meruzanes,  ii.,  592. 

Mery-on-Seine,  iii.,  538. 

Mesa,  inscription  of,  iv.,  566. 
Mesopotamia,  provinoe,  i.,  489 ;  geo¬ 
graphy  of,  ii.,  697 ;  provinoe  under 
Maurioe,  v.,  550. 

Mesrop,  ii.,  592  note, 

M4tayer  system,  v.,  563. 

Methodius,  Patriarch,  v.,  532. 

Methodius  of  Patara,  vi.,  544. 

Methodius,  apostle  of  the  Slavs,  vi.,  544, 
570  sq, 

Meursius,  iv.,  561. 

Meyer,  E.,  L,  505. 

Meyer,  P.,  i.,  478,  483 ;  ii.,  559. 

Meyer,  P.  M.,  iii.,  519. 

Michael  III.,  Emperor,  vi.,  571. 

Michael  Akominatos,  v.,  538. 

Michael  Cerularius,  Patriarch,  v.,  536. 
Michael  Glycas,  see  Glycas. 

Michael,  Hugo,  ii.,  564. 

Miohael  of  Melitene  (“  the  Syrian  ”),  v., 
526,  546  sq, 

Michael  the  Syncellos,  Symbolum  Fidei 
of,  vi.,  544. 

Michael  the  Janissary,  vii.,  346. 

Michaud,  Biblioth&que  of  the  Crusades, 
vi.,  552;  History  of  the  Crusades, 
554. 

Mioonos,  vi.,  580. 

Middleton,  i.,  500. 

Miednikov,  N.  A.,  v.,  573. 

Mijatovich,  on  Constantine,  last  Greek 
Emperor,  vii.,  847. 

Milan,  edict  of,  ii.,  594. 

Miller,  W.,  vi.,  554,  581. 

Milne,  J.  G.,  i.,  490;  v.,  547. 

Milos,  vi.,  580. 


Mirza  Haidar,  account  of,  vii.,  34L 

Mispoulet,  i.,  492. 

Mitteis,  L.,  iv.,  581  sq, 

Modares,  General,  iii.,  523. 

Moesia,  provinces  of,  i.,  488;  Mer 
settlement  of,  495  ;  provinces  in 
and  fourth  oenturies,  ii.,  580. 

Moesiarum  Dioecesis,  ii.,  576,  580. 

Mohammad,  the  Prophet,  sources  for  L 
life,  v.,  542  sq, ;  his  treaty  with  tar 
Koreish,  570 ;  with  Prince  of  Aila,  7*. 

Mohammad  II.,  Stdtan,  history  of,  h 
Critobulus,  vii.,  340. 

Mombritius,  Sanctuarium  of,  ii.,  596- 

Mommsen,  i.,  482  sq.,  487  sq,,  491,4'+ 
501 ;  on  attitude  of  empire  i 
Christianity,  ii.,  570  sqq,  ;  on  lis  :■ 
Verona,  576  ;  on  Polemius  Sil^s 
579 ;  on  the  military  organistu gr¬ 
ander  Diocletian  and  Constants. 
584  sq.  ;  on  the  Proteciorea  ^ 
Domestici,  585  sq. ;  on  Prosper  c 
other  chronicles  in  his  Chrome 
Minora ,  iii.,  516  sq.  ;  on 
Militum ,  535;  on  Venetia,  538,  c 
Cassiodorus,  iv.,  555  sq.  ;  on  M* 
oellinus,  Victor  Tonn.  and  otfr‘ 
chroniclers,  556  sq. ;  on  OstrogottL 
kingdom,  562  sq. 

Monasticism,  origin  of,  iv.t  560  soq. . 
eighth  and  ninth  oenturies,  v.,  531 

Moncada,  vi.,  551. 

Monceaux,  ii.,  567. 

Monferratus,  edition  of  Edoga,  551 

Mongols,  origin  of,  vii.,  342 ;  terse 
Europe,  *6. 

Monod,  G.,  iv.,  558. 

Monophysites,  v.,  525. 

Monothelitism,  v.,  528. 

Montenegro,  rise  of,  i.,  490. 

Monticolo,  iii.,  538. 

Moors,  wars  with  (sixth  century), 
579. 

Moravia,  vi.,  559  ;  conversion  of,  571 

Morcelli,  ii.,  567. 

Mordtmann,  Dr.,  on  topography^  “ 
Constantinople,  ii,  574  ;  vii.,  347. 

Korea ,  Chronicle  of,  vi.,  543 ;  derivtlt~ 
of  name,  566. 

Mortreuil,  v.,  561. 

Moses  of  Chorene,  I.,  494  ;  ii.,  591  v 
iv.,  582. 

Muager,  vi.,  574. 

Mdcke,  J.  F.,  ii.,  561. 

Muir,  W.,  v.,  544,  547,  572. 

Muirhead,  J.,  iv.,  559. 

Mukan,  iv.,  575  sq. 

Mukaukas,  v.,  574. 

Miillenhoff,  1.,  495. 

Miiller,  C.,  i.,  478,  480  note,  494, 497, 5iV 
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kftlller,  J.,  i.,  485. 
dundir,  A1-,  iv.,  577. 
dundus,  oracle  concerning,  iv.,  572. 
Yfunicipia ,  definition  of,  i.v  490. 
dunroe-Smith,  on  princeps,  i.,  492. 
duntaner,  Ramon,  vi.,  551. 

Vfuralt,  E.,  y.,  547. 

Vlursa,  Ingenuus  defeated  at,  i.f  499. 
dusheg,  Armenian  Prince,  v.,  528. 
dutilation,  use  of,  as  punishment,  v., 
561. 

Vfuzuron,  v.,  550. 

Vfyoonos,  see  Mioonoe. 
dyos  Hormos,  iv.,  570. 

Naemoriub,  iii.,  585. 

Nahr  al- Malik  Canal,  ii.,  598. 

Nakshi  Rostan,  inscriptions  at,  i.,  497. 
Namfio,  vi.,  580. 

Narbo  Martins,  iii.,  515. 

Narratio ,  conoeming  Emperors  of  Theo- 
doeian  and  Valentinianean  houses, 

iii. ,  517. 

Parses,  see  Nerses. 

Parses  of  Lampron,  St.,  vi.,  558. 

Nau,  v.,  546. 

Nausa,  vi.,  580. 

Navy,  Roman,  i.,  487 ;  Byzantine,  vi., 
560  sqq . 

Naxos,  vi.,  581. 

Nazarins,  panegyrist,  i.,  481 ;  ii.,  562. 
Neander,  ii.,  566. 

Negri,  G.,  ii.,  561. 

Negroponte,  vi.,  581. 

Nerses,  Armenian  Catholicus,  ii.,  592  sq. 
Neshri,  World-view  of,  vii.,  847. 

Nestle,  E.,  ii.,  559,  596. 

Nestor ,  Chronicle  of ,  vi.,  548;  Lite  of 
Boris  and  Gleb,  544. 

Nestorians,  Catholic  Patriarch  of,  v., 
558. 

Neumann,  C.,  on  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
v.,  586 ;  on  Byzantine  navy,  vi.,  560. 
Neumann,  C.  J.,  ii.,  561,  570. 

Newton,  Sir  I.,  on  oomet  of  581  a.d., 

iv. ,  581. 

Ney,  on  Claudian,  iii.,  514. 
Nibelungenlied,  iv.,  566. 

Nicephorus  I.,  Emperor,  fiscal  laws  of, 

v. ,  561. 

Nioephorus  II.,  Emperor,  Novels  of,  v., 
564  note ;  vi.,  540. 

Nioephorus  Bryennius,  v.,  587. 
Nicephorus  Callistua  (Xanthopuloe),  iv., 
548. 

Nioephorus  Gregoras,  vi.,  585;  aooount 
of,  542. 

Nioephorus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
v.,  580 ;  Life  of,  by  Ignatius,  580 
sq. ;  vi.,  569. 


Nicetas,  his  race  with  Heraclius,  v.,  551. 
Nicetas  Akominatus,  v.,  588. 

Nicetas,  David  Paphlagon,  his  Life  of 
Ignatius ,  v.,  532. 

Nioetas,  Abbot  of  Medikion,  v.,  532. 
Nioetius,  Bishop  of  Treves,  his  letter  to 
Justinian,  v.,  554. 

Nicolaites,  Gnostic  sect,  ii.,  567. 

Nioolas,  Pope,  Responses  of,  vi.,  568; 

death  of,  571,  572. 

Nicolaus  My8tious,  letters  of,  v.,  585. 
Nioomedia,  mint  at,  iv.,  571. 

Niculitzas,  v.,  586. 

Niebuhr,  i.,  491 ;  edits  Merobaudes,  iii., 
515. 

Niemann,  i.,  486. 

Nieri,  A.,  iii.,  510. 

Nika  sedition,  iv.,  549,  558,  568  sq. 
Nikaria,  vi.,  581. 

Nimbus  of  Emperors,  ii.,  575. 

Nio,  vi.,  580. 

Nisibis,  v.,  550 ;  battle  of  a.d.  541,  iv., 
579. 

Nissen,  i.,  489. 

Nisyros,  vi.,  581. 

Nobadae,  the,  iv.,  579. 

Nola,  churches  at,  iii.,  512. 

Ndldeke,  Th.,  i.,  494 ;  iii.,  522  ;  v.,  542 
sq.,  546. 

Nomophylax ,  v.,  557. 

Nonnosus,  iv.,  578. 

Norberg,  his  edition*  of  the  Sidra  Rabba, 
v.,  570. 

Norden,  W.,  vi.,  554. 

Noricum,  province,  i.,  488  ;  iv.,  554. 
Northcote  and  Brownlow,  on  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  ii.,  570,  578. 

Novara,  Philip  of,  vi.,  576. 

Novellae,  iv.,  558. 

Novempopuli,  province,  i.,  488. 

Novgorod,  vi.,  574. 

Notitia  Dignitatum,  ii.,  577 1 sqq. 

Notitia  Qalliarum ,  ii.,  577,  &1. 

Notur,  iv.,  575. 

Novels  of  JuBtinian,  v.,  557 ;  of  Mace¬ 
donian  and  other  emperors,  557-565 
passim. 

Numidia,  province,  i.,  489;  ii.,  588; 

Numidia  milioiana,  ib. 

Nur  ad-Din,  vi.,  552. 

'  Obbbbummbb,  ii.,  574. 

Obrs,  the,  v.,  548. 

Odenathus,  tyrant,  i.,  498  sq.,  501. 
Odovacar,  his  grant  to  Pierius,  iv.,  560 ; 
nomination  of  oonsuls  by,  562  sq. ; 
mentioned,  566. 

Oedesiu8,  iii.,  518. 

Ohnesorge,  W.,  ii.,  560,  577  sq.t  582. 
Oium,  Gothic  migration  to,  i.,  496. 
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Oltarzhevski,  Father,  iv.,  561. 

Olympia,  Goths  at,  iii.,  527. 

Olympias,  wife  of  Arfiak,  ii.,  592. 
Olympias  (deaconess),  life  of,  iv.,  588. 
Olympiodoros,  ii.,  565  sq. ;  iii.,  511, 
526. 

Oman,  C.  W.,  v.f  547 ;  vi.,  540,  554. 
Omar,  mosqne  of,  ii.,  597. 

Omurtag,  inscription  of,  vi.,  568-570. 
Onagri,  i.,  487. 

Onglos  or  Oglos,  vi.,  567. 

Ophites,  Gnostic  sect,  ii.,  567. 

Opitz,  Th.,  i.,  482. 

Optatns,  value  of  his  work,  ii.,  595 ;  iii., 
515. 

Optimaton,  theme,  vi.,  557  sq. 

Oracles,  in  Procopius,  iv.,  572  sq. 
Oroades,  the,  ii.,  581  note ,  590. 

Orohon  inscriptions,  the,  iv.,  575  and  note . 
Orelli,  i.,  484. 

Oribasius,  memoirs  of,  ii.,  564. 

Oriental  History,  authorities  for,  i.,  494. 
Orientius,  iii.,  516. 

Origen,  wepl  ipx»rt  iii.,  518. 

Orleans,  Biege  of,  by  the  Huns,  iii., 
588. 

Orosius,  iii.,  518 ;  a  passage  of,  524 ;  on 
divine  governance,  iii.,  518. 
Orphans,  guardianship  of,  v.,  559. 
Oraianine,  v.,  550. 

Ostrogoths,  aooount  of,  i.,  497 ;  relation 
of  Ostrogothio  Kingdom  to  Empire, 
iv.,  568  sq. 

Ozniensis,  John,  vi.,  564. 

Pacatus,  Drepanius,  iii.,  512. 

Paohomius,  Abbot,  iv.,  560  sq. 
Pachymeres,  George,  aooount  of,  vi.,  542. 
Paeanius,  i„  482. 

Pagans,  of  Asia  Minor,  v.,  525. 

Paganoi,  vi.,  559. 

Paganus  (Baian),  Bulgarian  prince,  vi., 
569. 

Poanius,  translator  of  Eutropius,  i.,  482. 
Palaeologus,  Theodore,  Monodia  on,  ii., 
560. 

Palaia,  vi.,  544. 

Palatini  (troops),  ii.,  584  sq. 

Palohus,  iv.,  548. 

Palestine,  monaeticism  in,  iv.,  561. 
Palladius  of  Hellenopolis,  iii.,  510 ;  iv., 
560  sq. 

Pallas  de  Leaser!,  iii.,  520. 

Pallmann,  R.,  iii.,  520,  528. 

Palma,  Cornelius,  i.,  486. 

Palmieri,  A.,  iv.,  588. 

Palmyra,  surrender  andi  destruction  of, 
i.,  501  sq. 

Pamphylia  (province),  L,  489. 
Pamprepius,  iv.,  548. 


Panchenko,  B.,  iv.,  545,  549  4.  H 
567,  684.  '  | 

Panoiroli,  ii.,  577. 

Panegyrici  Latini,  i.,  481. 

Pannonia,  Diocese  of,  ii-,  580. 
Pannonia,  provinces  of,  i-,  488. 
Panodorus,  ii.,  668. 

Pap,  King,  ii.,  592  sq. 

Papagia,  vi.,  560. 

Papadimitriu,  vii.,  340. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  A*,  ii.,  561 .  «- 
639  ;  vii.,  846. 

Papenoordt,  F.,  iii.,  530. 

Paphlagonia,  provinces  of,  v.,  S 
theme  of,  vi.,  557. 

Papianilla,  iv.,  658. 

Pappadopulos,  1.  B.,  vi.,  554. 
Pardessus,  on  silk  trade,  iv.,  569 ;  c* 
tioned,  v.,  565. 

Pargoire,  iv.,  561 ;  v.,  561. 

Paris,  P.,  vi.,  550. 

Parker,  E.  H.,  iii.,  522 ;  iv.,  575  iq- 
Paros,  vi.,  580. 

Parsi  religion,  i.,  494 
Parthey,  ii.,  596. 

Parthia,  iv.,  570. 

Partsch,  J.,  iv.,  556,  580- 
Paschal  Chronicle ,  see  Chrvniocm 
chale. 

PaspatAs,  A.  G.,  on  Palace  of  Cqksc 
nople,  ii.,  574  ;  vii.,  147. 

Passau,  See  of,  vi.,  571. 

PaBtmek,  F.,  vi.,  572. 

Patkanian,  on  Sebaeos.Jv.,  538. 
Patmos,  vi.,  580. 

Patrae,  vi.,  560. 

Patria  of  Constantinople,  vi.,  541. 
Patria  po teslas,  v.,  559. 

Patrimonium  of  St.  Peter,  v.,  569. 
Patronius,  iii.,  585. 

Patzig,  E.,  iv.,  552  sq.  ;  v.,  534,  Wv 
Patzinaks,  iii.,  522 ;  vi.,  558  sq.,  H 
Pauli  an  i,  followers  of  Paul  of  Sa 
vi.,  565. 

Paulidan  heresy,  vi.,  662. 

Paulin  us  (patriarch)  flies  to  Grade.  - 
588. 

Paulinas  of  Nola,  iii.,  512 ;  hr.,  584 
Paulinos  of  Pella,  iii.,  512. 

Pauli nus  of  P6rigueux,  iii.,  512. 
Paulinas,  author  of  V .  Ambrosit  - 
512,  516. 

Paulas  Diaconus,  in  Hist.  Mise^  - 
517 ;  Lombard  history  of.  v.,  541 
Panins,  of  Samosata,  vi.,  565. 

Pauly- Wissowa,  i.,  485. 

Paxo,  vi.,  579. 

Pears,  E.,  iv.,  582;  vi.,  551,  554:  ' 
842,  846. 

Peasant  proprietors,  v.,  561  sqq. 
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’eisker,  J.,  iv.,  584. 

>elham,  H.  F„  i.,  491. 

'eloponnesus,  them©  of,  yi.,  557  sq.  note ; 

horse  tribute  in,  560 ;  Slavs  in,  566. 
'entapolis,  the  maritime  and  the  inland 
(in  Italy),  v.,  549. 

3 eratic  demes,  iv.,  568. 

^eregrinata  Silvia* ,  iv.,  588. 
i^ernice,  v.,  527,  551. 

Niroz,  iii.,  521. 

’erron,  Anqnetil  du,  i.,  494. 

?errot,  i.,  490. 

’ersarmenia,  iii.,  534. 

Persecutions,  early,  of  Christians,  ii., 
570  sqq.  ;  iv.,  588. 

Persia,  lists  of  kings  of,  iii.,  521 ;  v.,  551. 
Persian  army,  iv.,  584. 

?ertz,  ii.,  588. 

peter,  Abbot,  on  the  Paulidans,  vi.,  568 

Peter  the  Deaoon,  vi.,  545. 

Peter  the  Patritian,  me  Anonymous 
Continuer  of  Dion,  i.,  478 ;  iv.,  545 ; 
vi.,  540. 

?eter,  H.,  his  edition  of  Hut.  Aug.,  i., 
479  so. 

Petersen,  1.,  486 ;  on  Arch  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  504. 

Petit  de  Julleville,  i.,  490. 

Petra  in  Arabia,  i.,  486. 

Petrie,  W.  M.  F.,  iv.,  559. 

Petsohenig,  iii.,  516. 

Pfeilsehifter,  G.,  iv.,  559. 

POtzner,  i.,  487. 

Phanagoria,  iv.,  578. 

Philip  Sidetes,  ii.,  566. 

Philippi,  episoopi  at,  ii.,  569. 

Philippeon,  Dr.  A.,  vi.,  566. 

Philostorgius,  ii.,  565 ;  used  in  Yit. 
Artemii,  590. 

Philotheus,  protospatharius,  vi.,  541 ; 

Gletorologion  of,  557. 

Phlegon  on  Roman  Feasts,  ii.,  565. 
Phooaea,  Duoas  at,  vii.,  889. 
Pholegandros,  vi.,  580. 

Pholoe,  Stilioho  at,  in.,  525. 

Photius,  Patriaroh,  vi.,  589,  568,  564; 

friend  of  Cyril,  571. 

Phrantzes,  George,  aooount  of,  vii.,  889. 
Piadha,  vi.,  578. 

Piauvonius  Viotorinus,  see  Victorinas. 
Pichlmayer,  F.,  1.,  482. 

Piotones,  iii.,  520. 

Piets,  the,  iii.,  520. 

PieriuB,  grant  of  Odovaoar  to,  iv.,  560. 
Pinder,  M.,  iv.,  559,  571. 

Pippin,  Ring,  v.,  568 ;  donation  of,  569. 
Pirogoff,  i.,  462. 

Pisa,  vi.,  578. 

Pisoopia,  vi.,  581. 
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Piso,  tyrant,  i.,  499. 

Pistis  Sophia ,  the,  ii.,  567. 

Plaoido  de  Meester,  Don,  v.,  528. 
Placidus  (Valentinian  III.),  iii.,  515. 
Plants,  i.,  489. 

Plato,  Abbot,  Life  of,  by  Theodore 
Studites,  v.,  531  sq. 

Plato,  philosopher,  opinion  of  Paellas 
concerning,  y.,  586;  imitated  by 
Gregoras,  vi.,  542. 

Plow,  J.,  i.,  480  note ,  486. 

Pliny,  i.,  495. 

Pliska,  vi.,  569. 

Pogodin,  vi.,  544,  575  ;  vii.,  847. 

Poland,  invasion  of,  by  Mongols,  vii., 
848. 

Polemius  Sylvius,  ii.,  577  sqq. 

Political  demes,  iv.,  568. 

Pollentia,  battle  of,  in  Prudentius,  iii., 
514  ;  date  of,  527  sq. 

Pollio,  see  Trebellius  P. 

Polycandro,  vi.,  580. 

Polyoarp,  martyrdom  of,  ii.,  571. 
Polydeukes,  Julius,  v.,  588  note. 
Pomerium  (Rome),  i.,  500. 

Pomptine  marshes,  iv.,  566. 

Pontiff,  Augustas  as  supreme,  i.,  492. 
Pontus  (province),  i.,  489. 

Pontus  Polemoniaous,  v.,  550  sq. 

Popov,  A.,  vi.,  568. 

Population  of  Greek  and  Roman  world, 
i.,  505. 

Porta  Rusoiae,  Subutai,  at,  vii.,  348. 
PoBsidius,  iii.,  516. 

Postumus,  tyrant,  i.,  498  sq. 

Praefectus ,  morum ,  L,  492 ;  Praetorian , 
i.,  493  ;  transformation  of  Pratorian 
Prefecture,  ii.,  576. 

Praepositus  of  Council,  ii.,  576. 
Pratextatus,  prooonsul  of  Aohaea,  iii., 
527. 

Praetorian  Guards,  L,  498. 

Praetorian  prefects,  ohanges  under  Se- 
verus,  i.,  498;  lose  military  com¬ 
mand,  iii.,  584. 

Praseke,  J.,  vi.,  542,  544. 

Praxagoras,  ii.,  561 ;  quoted,  688  sq. 
Prefect,  Pratorian,  see  Praefectus. 
Prefectures,  divisions  of  empire,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Constantine,  ii.,  575. 
Preger,  Th.,  ii.,  574. 

Preslav,  vi.,  569. 

Preusohen,  E.,  ii.,  559;  iv.,  560  sq. 
Preuss,  i.,  486. 

Prinoe  of  the  Senate,  i.,  492. 

Princeps ,  i.,  492  ;  P.  senatus ,  ib. 
Prisdan,  panegyrist,  iv.,  544. 

PriBCus,  historian,  iii.,  511, 587 ;  iv.,  644. 
Probus,  i.,  500,  502. 

Prochiron ,  legal  handbook,  v.,  567. 
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Procopius  of  Caasarea,  legendary  stories 
in,  Hi.,  536  sq. ;  life  and  works,  iv.t 
545  sqq. ;  style,  546 ;  Secret  History , 
548  sq. ;  orioles  in,  572  sq. 

Procopius  of  Edessa,  iv.,  545. 

ProoopiuB  of  Gaza,  iv.,  544. 

Procurators s,  i.,  492. 

Prosopograpbia  imperii  Romani,  i.,  478. 

Prosper  Tiro  (Gibbon’s  Prosper),  iii., 
516;  iv.,  655;  Gibbon’s  Prosper 
Tiro,  iii.,  616 ;  continuation  of 
Prosper,  517. 

Protectors*,  origin  of,  ii.,  585  sq. 

Provinces  of  Roman  Empire,  i.,  488  sq.; 
iv.,  582. 

Prudentius,  iii.,  514  sq. 

Psellus,  Constantine,  account  of,  v.,  535 ; 
renaissance  spirit  of,  537. 

PseudO’Comitatenses,  ii.,  584. 

Pseudo-Dionysius,  v.,  529. 

Pseudo-Symeon,  v.,  584,  539. 

Pseudo- WakidI,  v.,  544. 

Ptolemaus,  martyr  (second  oentury),  ii., 
671. 

Ptolemais  (Cyrenaic),  iii.,  510. 

Ptolemy,  iii.,  522. 

Pyrrhus,  patriarch,  v.,  529. 

Pytheas  of  Massilia,  i.,  495. 

Quaestor  sacri palatii,  ii.,  576. 

Quietus,  tyrant,  i.,  498  sq. 

Quinque  Provindae,  ii.,  576. 

Ra6si,  vi.,  564. 

Radagaisus,  iii.,  525 ;  chronology  of  his 
invasions,  529  sq. 

Radloff,  W.,  iv.,  575. 

Radulph  of  Caen  in  Palestine,  vi.,  548. 

Raetia,  militia  in,  i.,  487 ;  province,  488 ; 
invaded  by  Radagaisus,  ill.,  529  sq. 

Ralph  of  Coggleshall,  chronicle  of,  vi., 
549. 

Rambaud,  A.,  iv.,  568  ;  vi.,  541 , 566. 

Ramon  Muntaner,  vi.,  551. 

Rampolla,  iv.,  561. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.,  i.,  490;  ii.,  570,  596. 

Ranke,  L.  von,  i. ,  484  ;  on  Zosimus,  ii., 
565;  Weltgeschichte,  566;  on  di¬ 
vision  of  empire  a.d.  335  and  887, 
689;  on  Constantine's  attitude  to 
Christianity,  693 ;  on  Procopius,  iv., 
650. 

Rappaport,  i.,  485. 

Rashid  ad-Din,  account  of,  vii.,  340. 

Ratchis,  Lombard  king,  v.f  541. 

Rationales,  ii.,  576. 

Ratislav,  Moravian  king,  vi.,  571. 

Rauaohen,  G.,  iii.,  520. 

Ravenna,  San  Vitale,  iv.,  554 ;  mint  at, 
571. 


Rawlinson,  G.,  i.,  494 ;  iv..  55Sk  58 1 
Raymond  of  Agiles,  vi.,  $47. 

Raynaud,  F.,  iv.,  571. 

Reccared,  King,  iv.,  557,  664. 
Recinarius,  iv.,  579. 

Regesta  Pontificum  Romanorem,  v 
519. 

Regillianus  or  RegaRanus,  tyrant,  i.,  f* 
Regula  Antonii,  iv.,  560. 

Reinaud  on  relations  of  China  with  L- 
man  Empire,  iv.,  569  ;  his  extm* 
of  Arabic  historians,  vi.,  552 
Reinelt,  iv.,  584. 

Reinhardt,  on  Julian,  ii.,  562. 

Reinkens,  on  Procopius,  iv.,  550. 
Renatus  Pro  futures  Frigeriduta,  iv.. 
Rendall,  W.,  ii.,  561. 

Rent  of  land,  v.,  563. 

Res  private,  i.,  498. 

RdvUle,  on  the  Episcopate,  ii.,  566  «< 
Rhodian  code,  v.,  565. 

Rhodes,  province  of,  vi.,  556 ;  i slat 
rulers  of  (after  1204),  581. 

Rh£s,  J.,  iii.,  520  sq. 

Riant,  ed.  of  Annales  Geesmemse*.  • 
549,  551. 

Riohard  of  London,  Canon  of  th?  E- 
Trinity,  vi.,  549. 

Riooherio,  Christoforo,  vii.,  846. 
Richter,  H.,  WestrOmisches  Reich. 
519. 

Richthofen,  F.  von,  iv.,  570. 

Ricimer,  military  oomm&nd  of,  iii..  it 
Riese,  i.,  489. 

Ripa  Oothica,  ii.,  589. 

Ritterling,  i.,  487. 

Robert  the  Monk,  of  Rheixna,  his  trv 
lation  of  the  Oesta,  vi.,  548. 
Robert  of  Flanders,  Count,  vi.,  547 
Robertson,  ii.,  566. 

Robinson,  J.  A.,  v.,  529. 

Roby,  H.  J.,  iv.,  559. 

Rodd,  Sir  K.,  vi.,  554. 

Rode,  on  Julian,  ii.,  561. 

Roesler,  i.,  505  ;  vi.,  568. 

Roger  de  Flor,  vi.,  651. 

Rohden,  i.,  485,  490. 

Rdhricht,  History  of  Crusade s,  vi.,  5> 
ed.  of  Regesta  Regn.  si 

rP vfiaucd,  by  Cassius  Dio,  i.,  477. 
Roman  Empire,  population  of,  L,  * 
periods  of,  v.,  554. 

Romana,  by  Jodanes,  i.,  496. 

Romanos  I.,  land  legislation  of,  v..  VI 
568  sq. ;  vi.,  657,  560. 

Rom&nuB  II.,  novel  of,  v.,  564  net*. 
Romanes  III.,  land  legialation  of. 
562. 

Romanus,  Governor  of  Afrias  fKvH 
oentury),  iii.,  621. 
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tome,  walls  of,  i.,  600;  population  of, 
605;  restored,  iii.,  525;  Theodo¬ 
sius  I.  at,  624  ;  mint  at,  iv.,  671. 
tomuald,  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  vi., 
546. 

lonci&re,  0.  de  la,  vi.,  660. 
lose,  A.,  iv.,  659. 
losenstein,  on  Stilioho,  iii.,  520. 

1068,  G.  D.,  vii.,  844. 
tossi,  ii.,  570. 
losweyd,  iv.,  560  sq, 
tothkegel,  F.,  i.,  481,  485. 
toumanians,  origin  of,  i.,  505  sq, ;  men¬ 
tioned,  vi.,  670. 
ioxolani,  the,  ii.,  591. 

Iubi6  y  Lluch,  vi.,  662. 
lufinus,  tr.  of  Eusebios,  ii.,  669 ;  source 
of  Socrates,  566  ;  source  of  Chronica 
Gallica ,  iii.,  516  ;  his  life  and  work, 
518  sq . ;  mentioned,  iv.,  561. 
lufus  Festus,  see  Festus. 
luggiero,  E.  de,  i.,  485. 
iiihl,  ed.  of  Eutropius, 482. 

Buotsi,  vi.,  575. 

lusaians,  relations  with  the  Patiinaks, 
vi.,  568;  origin  of  Russian  states, 
574  sq, 

Ubas,  St.,  iv.,  561;  monastery  of,  v., 
529. 

Sabatier,  iiL,  519. 

Fabians,  v.,  570. 
iabinos,  vi.,  669. 

labinus,  C.  Suetrius,  corrector  Italice,  i., 
502. 

Sabines  of  Heradea,  his  Acts  of  Coun¬ 
cils,  ii.,  666. 

Babiri,  the,  iv.,  579 ;  v.,  648. 
iaocudion,  Monastery  of,  v.,  531. 

Bachau,  iv.,  584. 

Bachs,  i.,  481. 

Baokur,  v.,  569. 

iaoy,  Sylvestre  de,  vii.,  846. 

Bad  ad-Dln,  Ottoman  historian,  vii.,  847. 
3ad4e,  E.,  i.,  485. 

iafarik,  on  Sarmatian  peoples,  ii.,  590; 

on  Avars,  v.,  548  fc. 
iagiio,  i.,  486. 

Baladin,  vi„  652,  676. 

Balamis  Island,  vi.,  580. 

Balkowski,  C.,  iv.,  569. 

Ballet,  von,  i.,  502. 

Balonae,  iii.,  526. 

Balt,  sold  by  the  Bulgarians,  vi.,  570. 
Balvian,  iii.,  518. 

SalviUB,  iii.,  585. 

Bamaria,  Gnosticism  originated  in  (?),  ii., 
567. 

Bambulpur,  I.,  491. 

Bamo,  Slavonic  realm  of,  v.,  542. 


Samos,  theme  of,  vi.,  657 ;  Island,  681. 
Samosata,  i.,  497. 

Samuel  of  Ani,  vi.,  558. 

Sanaturkes,  iv.,  578. 

Sandichl,  iv.,  573. 

Sangarius,  Bridge  of  the,  iv.,  547. 
Sangiban,  iii.,  588. 

Santa  Maura,  vi.,  579. 

Santorin,  vi.,  680. 

Sapor  I.,  visits  Antioch,  i.,  497. 

Sapor  11.,  iii.,  521. 

Sapor  Ill.,  iii.,  521. 

Saraoeno,  Agnes,  vi.,  579  note . 

Sardica,  ii.,  592. 

Sardinia,  province,  i.,  488  ;  vi.,  558. 
Sarkel,  vi.,  560. 

Sarmatians,  not  Slavs,  ii.,  590. 
Sarmizegetusa,  capital  of  Dacia,  i.,  486. 
Sarrasa,  Peter,  vi.,  579. 

Sarrazin  V.,  on  Theodore  Leotor,  ii.,  666  ; 
iv.,  544. 

Sarus,  general,  iii.,  680. 

Sarwey,  O.  von,  i.,  608. 

Sathas,  C.,  his  Bibliotheca  Grata,  v., 
536. 

Satuminus,  tyrant,  i.,  499. 

Sauerbrei,  P.,  on  Zonaras,  v.,  589. 

Sauley,  De,  iii.,  619. 

Savigny,  iv.,  559. 

Scala,  R.  von,  iv.,  670. 

Soandzia,  Gothic  origin  in,  i.,  496. 
Soarpanto,  vi.,  581. 

Schafarik,  see  Safarik. 

Schaube,  v.,  569. 

Scheftlein,  J.,  iv.,  650. 

Schenk,  K.,  v.,  567  note , 

Schenkl,  C.,  iii.,  516. 

Schlosser,  F.  C.,  v.,  547. 

Sohlumberger,  M.  G.,  vi.,  660,  668,  662. 
Sehola ,  of  guards,  ii.,  584. 

Schiller,  H.,  i.,  484  sq,,  498  sq,,  603 ;  on 
Constantine's  religion,  ii.,  594  sq, 
Sohiwietz,  iv.,  561. 

Sohlumberger,  G.,  vi.,  562,  566. 

Schmidt,  John,  Dr.,  vi.,  648. 

Schmidt,  W.  A.,  iv.,  569. 

Schmidt,  L.,  1,  494  sqq,;  iii.,  619  sqq. ; 

iv.,  559  ;  v.,  541  note. 

Schmitt,  J.,  vi.,  548. 

Schneider,  i.,  486 ;  v.,  582. 
Sohneiderwirth,  i.,  494. 

Sehnoudi ,  Life  of,  iv.,  560. 
Schoenemann,  i.,  490. 

SchOne,  A.,  ii.,  660. 

Sohranz,  i.,  485. 

SohrOter,  F.,  vi.,  546. 

Schuohardt,  C.,  iv.,  684. 

Schulte,  de,  v.,  570. 

Schulz,  A.,  i.,  486;  iv.,  660. 

Sohultze,  V.,  ii.,  559  sq .,  567,  593  sq. 
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Schurz,  i.,  486. 

Schwarz,  i.,  478  ;  ii.t  559,  561  sq . 

Schwarzlose,  v.,  547,  567  and  note. 

Soiathos,  vi.,  581. 

Scili,  Acta  of  Martyrs  of,  ii.,  572. 

Scopelos,  vi.,  581. 

Soott,  C.  A.,  iv.,  562. 

Scots,  the,  Hi.,  520. 

Scriptores  post  Theophanem ,  v.,  584. 

Scylitzes,  John,  oontinnator  of  Theoph- 
anes,  v.,  538. 

Scyllace,  iv.,  555. 

Scyros,  vi.,  581. 

Scythia,  province  of,  vi.,  556. 

Sebieos,  v.,  528,  551. 

Sebastea,  olisnrarch  of,  vi.,  557. 

Seckel,  v.,  570. 

Seoundus,  Lombard  historian,  v.,  541  aq. 

Seeok,  0.,  on  Historia  Augusta ,  i.,  479; 
on  panegyrical  orations,  481;  on 
Lactantius,  483  aq. ;  on  chronology 
of,  238  a.d.,  i.,  498;  on  Eosebins, 
H.,  559 ;  on  Ammianus,  564  ;  his 
Oeschichte  dea  Unterganga  der 
antiken  Welt ,  566  ;  ed.  of  Notitia 
Dig .,  577 ;  on  Orispns  and  Fansta, 
586  aq. ;  on  younger  Lioinins,  587  ; 
on  Constantine’s  religion,  594 ;  on 
Constantine’s  attitude  to  Donatists, 
595 ;  on  Libanius,  Hi.,  509 ;  ed.  of 
Symmaohus,  511 ;  on  battle  of 
Verona,  528 ;  on  Egyptians  of 
Synesius,  582  aq.;  mentioned,  iv., 
559,  583. 

Segusia,  see  Susa. 

Seger,  J.,  on  NioephoruB  Bryennius,  ▼., 
587. 

Seleucia,  theme  of,  vi.,  541 ;  olisnrarch 
of,  557. 

Semenov,  A.,  iv.,  574  note. 

Semulpur  or  Semah,  i.,  491. 

Senate,  under  the  Goths,  iv.,  565. 

Sepp,  on  the  Dome  of  the  Book,  ii., 
597  aq. 

Septem  provinoiae,  ii.,  576,  581. 

Serapamon,  iv.,  560. 

Serapis,  iv.,  561. 

Serbs,  vi.,  559. 

Serdioa,  see  Sardioa. 

Serfene,  vi.,  580. 

Serfs,  v.,  562. 

Sergius,  Patriarch,  v.,  527 ;  oom poser  of 
the  Standing  Hymn ,  id. 

Seriphos,  vi.,  580. 

Servia,  i.,  490 ;  vi.,  559. 

Servius,  wall  of,  i.,  500. 

Sethites,  Gnostic  sect,  ii.,  567. 

Seuflert,  O.,  ii.,  595. 

Severinus,  St.,  iv.,  554. 

Severus,  Alexander,  iy.,  582  aq. 


Severus,  Septimius,  prindpate  of,  L,  <&i 
constitution  of,  id.  ;  persecutiow  b 
ii.,  572 ;  wears  military  togv*  £ 
Borne,  575. 

Severus,  see  Sulpidus  Severus. 

^Seville,  attached  by  the  Eds,  si.  P 
note. 

Sexogenarii ,  ii.,  576. 

Sextus,  Aurdius  Vidor,  L,  482. 

Sextus  Julias  Africanus,  ii.,  559. 

Shah-n&ma,  v.,  544. 

Shap&r,  i.,  494  aq .,  497. 

Shepherd  of  Hermoa ,  vi,  565. 

Shestakov,  S.,  iv.,  543,  552 ;  v.,  5*4 

Sicilia,  provinoe,  i.,  488. 

Sicilian  chronicle ,  v.,  534. 

Sickel,  v.,  569. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  i.,  497;  fo rst 
Church  of  St  George,  iL,  5* 
account  of  works,  i ▼.,  558. 

Sieglin,  i.,  485. 

Sievers,  B.,  i.,  485 ;  ii,  562. 

Sifanto,  vi.,  580. 

Sigisvult,  iii.,  587. 

Sigriane,  monastery  near,  v.,  530. 

Silk,  trade  in,  iv.,  571. 

Silvania,  iv.,  583. 

Silzibul,  iv.,  576. 

SikeUotes,  John,  see  John. 

Sikeliotes,  Peter,  vi,  562  sq. 

Sikino,  vi.,  580. 

Simeon,  Beth  Arsam,  iv.,  577. 

Simon  the  Magian,  U.,  567. 

Simonsfeld,  Hi.,  588. 

Simson,  v.,  570. 

Si-ngan-fu,  inscription  of,  vM  561  *£ 

Singara,  date  of  little  of,  ii,  591. 

Siouffi,  M.,  v.,  570. 

Siphnos,  vi.,  580. 

Sirmondus,  discovers  Mevobanda.  l 
514. 

Skrine,  F.  H.,  vH.,  844. 

2k  v9i  ted,  i,  478. 

Slavs,  Sarmatians  wrongly 

with,  H.f  590 ;  origin  of,  iv.,  ^ 
settlements  of,  in  the  province ' 
557  ;  their  influence  on  land  toff*  I 
562;  of  Peloponnesus,  vi,  560,  *  I 
aq. ;  conversion  of,  570  aq. ;  slpfca* 
of,  571. 

Small  Questions  of  Mary ,  treatise  d. 
568. 

Smith,  W.,  Diet.  ofAntiq.,  i,  485 X 
491. 

Smits,  J.  C.  P.,  iv.,  582. 

Snopek,  F.,  vi,  572. 

Socrates,  Eocl.  History  of,  ii,  564 

Sohm,  B.,  iv.,  559. 

Solomon,  African  wan  of,  iv.,  556;  p* 
tion  in  Africa,  580. 
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Sommer,  i.,  494. 

lophanene,  provinoe,  ii.t  578  ;  v.,  550. 
Sophene,  v.,  550. 

3otiriadis,  O.,  iv.,  552. 

3oteriupolis,vi.,  560. 

Soumelpour,  mine  of,  identity  of,  i.,  491. 
Sozomen,  ii.,  566  ;  iv.,  588. 

Spain,  how  assigned  in  divisions  of  em¬ 
pire  in  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
ii.,  588  sq. ;  vi.,  559. 

3pain,  diocese  of,  ii.,  588. 

Sparta,  Phrantzes  Prefect  of,  vii.,  389. 
Spartian,  sm  Aelins  Spartianus. 
Sphendoplok,  vi.,  559. 

Spiegel,  i.,  495. 

3poli,  i.,  496. 

Sprenger,  Life  of  Mohammad,  v.,  548. 
SreznevBki,  v.,  588;  vi.,  544  note;  vii., 
346,  847. 

Srkulj,  vi.,  544  and  note . 

teanang  Ssetsen,  Mongol  prince,  vii.,  842. 

Stampali,  vi.,  581. 

Stassolevich,  J.,  vii.,  847. 

Stein,  i.,  498. 

Stein,  F.,  iv.,  558. 

Stephanas,  i.,  500. 

Stephen,  Deacon  of  St.  Sophia,  v.,  532. 
Stephen  II.,  Pope,  v.,  556;  letter  of, 
569  note . 

Stephen,  St.,  the  Younger,  v.,  582. 
Stephens,  W.  R.  W.,  iii.,  520. 

Stembaoh,  L.,  v.,  527. 

3tevenson,  W.  B.,  vi.,  554. 

Stevenson,  W.  H.,  iv.,  559. 

Stewart,  Major  Charles,  vii.,  841. 

Stilioho,  in  inscriptions,  iii.,  524;  his 
expeditions  to  Greece  and  Blyri- 
cum,  525  sqq. ;  his  policy  and  re¬ 
lations  to  Aiaric,  ib.  sqq . ;  against 
Badagaisus,  529  sq. ;  measures 
against  Constantine,  580;  official 
position  of,  535. 

St.  Martin,  V.,  ii.,  591  sq. 

Stones,  precious,  trade  in,  iv.,  571. 
Strakosoh-Grassmann,  on  the  Mongols, 
vii.,  844. 

Streit,  L.,  vi.,  551. 
itreitberg,  i.,  497. 
struck,  A.,  v.f  547. 
itrzygovski,  J.,  on  Tyche,  it,  595. 
itubbs,  Bishop,  vi.,  577. 

Undent's  Roman  Empire ,  i.,  490  sq. 
itudniozka,  i.,  486. 
tabutai,  invades  Hungary,  vii.,  843. 
ludhaus,  ii.,  564. 
iuetonius,  i.,  479  sq .,  482. 
tahomlinov,  vi.,  544  note. 
lulpicius  Severus,  on  persecutions,  ii., 
571;  chronicle  falsely  ascribed  to, 
UL,  516  note;  mentioned,  iv.,  561. 


;  Surius,  iv.,  560. 

Susa  (Italy),  v.,  549. 

Sweden,  Finnish  name  for,  vi.,  575. 
Sybel,  H.  von,  vi.,  547,  554. 

Symeon  Magister,  chronicle  of,  v.,  533. 
Symeon  Metaphrastes,  v.,  533. 
Symmaohus,  Q.  Aurelius,  iii.,  511. 
Syncellus,  George,  i.,  478,  505 ;  ii.,  568. 
Synesius  of  Cyrene,  iii.,  510  ;  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  of,  interpretation  of,  582  sq. 
Synopsis  Sathas ,  v.,  589. 

Syra,  vi.,  580. 

Syracuse,  estates  of  Pierius  at,  iv.,  560 ; 

siege  of,  by  Saracens,  v.,  584. 

Syria  (and  S.  Palestine),  provinoe,  i., 
489 ;  division  of  Syria,  45. ;  men¬ 
tion  of,  in  Chinese  sources,  iv.,  570. 
Syrian  Chronicles,  v.,  546. 

Syro-Roman  Code  of  Law,  iv.,  581. 

T&  ftcrA  A  A  4  £av$  p  o  r,  i.,  478. 

Tabari,  v.,  544  sq. 

TabiOn,  the,  v.,  548. 

Tacitus,  i.,  495. 

Tafel,  L.  F.,  vi.,  541. 

Taktikon ,  vi.,  557. 

Taman,  Goths  in,  iv.,  573. 

Tanored,  vi.,  548. 

Tanfani,  L.,  vi.,  579. 

Tapur,  iv.,  576. 

TaraBius,  Life  of,  v.,  582. 

Taxdif,  v.,  570. 

Tardu,  iv.,  576. 

Tarichi  Ali  Osman,  vii.,  847. 

Taron,  vi.,  560. 

Tarraconensis,  i.,  488,  489. 

Ta-ts’in,  iv.,  570 ;  v.,  552  sqq. 

Taugast,  iv.,  576. 

Tarasius,  Patriarch,  vi.,  589. 

Taurus  (prset.  pref.  third  century),  a 
protector  Aug.,  ii.,  586. 

Taurus,  Palladius  Rati  li us  (prat.  pref. 

fourth  century),  iii.,  588. 

Tavernier,  Ball’s  translation  of,  i.,  491. 
Tedardi,  Jacques,  on  capture  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  vii.,  844. 

Tegyart,  F.  I.,  iii.,  524. 

T4nos,  see  Tinos. 

Tephrice,  Peter  8ikeliotes  at,  vi.,  564. 
Terbuniates,  vi.,  559. 

Ter-Mikelian  on  Armenian  Church,  ii., 
591. 

Ter-Minassiantz,  E„  ii.,  591. 
Ter-Mkrttschian,  Karapet,  vi.,  563. 
Terrel,  vi.,  569. 

Teseier,  M.  J.,  vi.,  551. 

Tetraxite  Goths,  iv.,  578. 

Tetrious,  tyrant,  i.,  499  sq.t  502. 

Teuffel,  W.  S.,  i.,  446,  485 ;  iv.,  550  sq. 
Thackeray,  F.  St.  J.,  iii.,  514. 
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Thalassius,  son-in-law  of  Ausonius,  iii., 
512. 

Thebes,  vi.,  679. 

Themes,  vi.,  541,  556  sq. 

Themistias,  works  of,  ii.,  562 ;  iii.,  509. 

Theoclius,  i.,  480. 

Theodora,  wife  of  Justinian  I.,  her  char¬ 
acter,  iv.,  549 ;  her  influence,  v.,  625 ; 
life  of,  582. 

Theodora,  wife  of  Theophilus,  related  to 
Photius,  vi.,  589. 

Theodore  of  Oyzicus,  chronicle  of,  v., 
589. 

Theodore  Daphnopates,  v.,  535. 

Theodore  Graptus,  Life  of,  v.,  532. 

Theodore  of  Heraolea,  dragon-slajer,  ii., 
597. 

Theodore  Lasoaris,  vi.,  541  sq. ;  letters 
of,  543. 

Theodore  Lector,  iv.,  544 ;  excerpts 
from,  v.,  531. 

Theodore  Metochites,  learning  of,  vi.,  i 
542  sq. 

Theodore  (monk),  iv.,  560. 

Theodore,  secretary,  v.,  527. 

Theodore  of  Studion,  works  of,  v.,  531 ; 
Life  of,  ib.;  his  Life  of  Plato , 
582.  , 

Theodoret,  ii.,  566. 

Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  military  com¬ 
mand  of,  iii.,  535 ;  iv.  565  ;  nomin¬ 
ation  of  Consuls  by,  562  sq. ;  table 
of  marriage  alliances  of  his  family, 
563  ;  magister  militant ,  565 ;  right 
of  coining  and  making  laws,  ib. ; 
his  draining  of  Pomptin  marshes, 
566 ;  connection  with  Verona,  ib. 

Theodoras,  see  Theodore. 

Theodosiopolis,  its  siege  by  Mermeroes, 
iv.,  579  ;  capture  of,  vi.,  540. 

Theodosius  I.,  extent  of  his  share  of 
empire,  ii.,  590 ;  Symmaohus’ 
panegyric,  iii.,  511 ;  Gothic  wars  of, 
523;  visit  to  Borne,  524;  military 
svBtem  of,  iii.,  586. 

Theodosius  (abbot),  iv.,  561. 

Theodosius,  oount  (executed  a.d.  896), 

iii.,  521. 

Theodosius  of  Militene,  v.,  633. 

Theodosius,  a  monk,  on  capture  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  by  the  Saracens,  v.,  534. 

Theodosius  of  Peshtcherski,  vi.,  544. 

Theodotus,  i.,  500. 

Theognostos,  grammarian,  v.,  534. 

Theophanes  of  Byzantium,  v.,  525. 

Theophanes,  his  Chronography ,  v.,  530 ; 
lives  of,  531 ;  chronological  diffi¬ 
culties  in,  556 ;  an  emendation  in, 
567  note ,  571  note ;  vi.,  659 ;  on  Bul¬ 
garians,  567  note. 


Theophano,  lives  of,  v.y  53$. 

Theophilus,  hiB  paraphrase  of  ths  > 
stitutes,  v.,  557. 

Theophylactus  Simooatta,  iv.,  5 otf:  • 
525 ;  account  of,  526. 

Thera,  vi.,  580. 

Therasia,  vi.,  580. 

Thermia,  vi.,  580. 

Theruingi,  L,  497. 

Thessalonioa,  Churoh  of  Si.  George  * 

ii.,  596 ;  mint  at,  iv.,  571 ;  cap*— 
of,  by  Cretan  pirates,  535.  54' 
Norman  siege  of,  vi.,  541. 

Theudebert  (Merovingian),  iv.,  558. 

Thirty  Tyrants,  i.,  497. 

Thomas,  C.,  v.,  532. 

Thomsen,  V.,  iv.,  575. 

Thraoia,  province,  i.,  488 ;  nee  o I  ? 
name,  ii.,  588;  theme  of,  vi..  ^ 
sq.  note. 

Qpijros,  on  the  capture  of  Ooiwtiwtinry 
vii.,  846. 

Thucydides,  imitated  by  Procopius. 
546  sq. ;  imitated  by  Critotralns.  tl 
340. 

Thumb,  A.,  vi.,  566. 

|  Tigris,  course  of,  ii.,  597. 

'  Tillemont,  i.,  493. 

Timisitheus,  iv.,  582. 

Timotheus,  Catholic  Patriarch,  v„  5' 

Timur,  campaign  of,  in  Asia  Minor,  r. 
340 ;  memoirs  of,  341. 

Tinos,  vi.,  580. 

Tiran,  King  of  Armenia,  U.,  592. 

Tiri dates,  see  Trdat. 

Titles,  purchase  of,  v.,  566. 

Titus,  Emperor,  on  JewB  and  Chzistuc 

ii.,  571. 

Tooilesou,  G.,  i.,  486. 

Tomaschek,  W.,  iv.,  575. 

Tontain,  J.,  iii.,  520. 

Tortosa,  capture  of,  vi.,  549. 

Toulouse,  doctrines  of  Bogomils  at.  r_ 
565. 

Trajan,  conquests  of,  L,  485  ;  policy  ■- 
regard  to  Christians,  ii.,  571. 

Transtigritana,  iv.,  583. 

Transylvania,  ruled  by  Oram,  vi.,  570 

Trdat,  King  of  Armenia,  ii.,  591  sq. 

Trebellianus,  tyrant,  i.,  499. 

Trebellius  Pollio,  writer  in  HisL  .4v 
L,  479  sqq.,  497,  499  tq . 

Tresves,  Francesco  de,  on  captain  • 
Constantinople,  vit,  344. 

Tribunitian  power  of  the  Rmpecer, 
492. 

Tribunus  militum  Augusts,  L,  486. 

Tripolis,  capture  of,  vi.,  549. 

Trivet,  Nicholas,  vi.,  549. 

Troitski,  J.,  iv.,  661. 
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Yoyes,  relation  to  battle  of  Oh&lons, 
iii.,  538. 

Trustees,  v.,  560. 

Tudebod  of  Sivrai,  vi.t  547. 

Tuluin,  iv.,  565. 
rumen,  iv.,  576. 

Turcomans,  iii.,  522. 

Turkey,  decline  of,  i.,  490. 

Turks,  the,  origin  of,  iv.,  575  sqq. 
Turxanth,  iv.,  576. 

Tusculo  Ubertino,  hexameter  books  of, 
vii.,  345. 

Tutela ,  vM  559. 

Tyohe  of  Constantinople,  eolt  of,  ii.,  593, 
595. 

Tyrants,  the  thirty,  i.,  497  sqq. 

Tzakones,  vi.,  566. 

Tzimisoes,  John,  a  letter  of,  vi,  553. 

Uchtanbs  of  Edessa,  vi.,  558  note. 
Ulftlas,  alphabet  of,  iv.,  561. 

Ulpia  T  raj  ana,  i.,  486. 

Umar,  vi.,  569. 

Unger,  on  ohronology  of  Synoellos,  ii., 
568. 

Unogundurs,  iv.,  578. 

U rani  us,  his  letter  to  Pacatus,  iii,  512. 
UrBioinus,  iii.,  585. 

Usener,  H.,  i.,  496 ;  iv.,  555. 

Uspenski,  Th.,  iv.,  568  ;  vL,  589, 557, 569. 
Utigurs,  see  Uturgurs. 

Uturgurs,  iv.,  572  sq. ;  v.,  548  ;  vi.,  567 
*2- 

Uses,  vi,  558. 

Vahbam  of  Edessa,  vi.,  558. 

Valariapat,  ii.,  591  sq. 

Valens,  Emperor,  his  share  of  the  empire, 
ii,  590 ;  persecutes,  iii.,  518 ;  mili¬ 
tary  command  of,  iii.,  585. 

Valens,  tyrant,  i.,  499. 

Valentinian  L,  his  dominion,  ii.,  590 ; 

Symmaohus  on,  iii.,  511. 

Valentinian  II.,  his  dominion,  ii.,  590. 
Valentinian  III.,  iii.,  515,  537. 

Valeria,  Illyrio  province,  ii.,  580. 

Valeria,  Italian  province,  ii.,  582  and 
note. 

Valerian,  Emperor,  defeat  of,  i.,  497. 
Valkash,  king  of  Persia,  i.,  494. 
VaUentin,  i„  489. 

VAmbAry,  A.,  iii.,  523. 

Varangians,  vi.,  574. 

Verges,  on  Pytheas,  i.,  495. 

VArhely,  name  of  Sarmizegetusa,  i.,  486. 
VAri,  R.,  iv.,  584. 

Vasates,  the,  iii.,  512. 

Vaail’ev,  A.,  iv.,  578 ;  v.,  547. 

Vasilievski,  B.,  on  Tetraxite  and  Crimean 
Goths,  iv.,  575 ;  v.,  584,  586. 


Vegetius,  L,  486  sq. 

VeUgosti,  Slav  settlement  at,  vi.,  566. 
Venice,  iii.,  538;  vi.,  551;  founding  of, 
described  by  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus,  559  ;  navy,  561. 

Verina,  Empress,  iv.,  548. 

Verona,  battle  of,  iii.,  514 ;  date  of,  528 
sq. ;  connection  of  Theodorio  with, 
iv.,  566. 

Verona ,  List  of,  ii.,  576,  578  sqq. 
Verturiones,  iii.,  521. 

Vexillatio,  ii.,  584. 

Vicarius  a  sacris  consHiis ,  ii.,  576. 
Victor  Tonnennensis,  iv.,  557,  567. 
Victor,  see  Sextus  Aurelius  V. 

Victor,  the  Younger,  Epitome,  ii,  564; 

a  passage  in  (41,  20),  589. 

Victorina  or  Victoria,  mother  of  Victo¬ 
rinas,  i.,  499. 

Victorinas,  tyrant,  L,  499. 

Viotorius,  Paschale  of,  iv.,  555. 

Victory,  Altar  of,  in  Roman  senate 
house,  iii.,  511,  514. 

Viennensis,  Dioeoesis,  ii,  576,  581. 
Villari,  P.,  iii.,  519. 

Villehardouin,  vi.,  550. 

Vinoentius,  iii.,  585. 

Vinech,  vi.,  569. 

Visigoths,  account  of,  i.,  497. 

Vita  Artemii,  ii.,  587  ;  source  of  Philo- 
storgius,  590. 

Vita  Euthymii,  v.,  585. 

Vita  Stephani  Junior  is,  v.,  567  and  note. 
Vita  Vedastis,  iv.,  558. 

Vitalian,  iv.,  567. 

Vlasto,  E.  H.,  vii.,  347. 

Vogel,  i.f  485 ;  iv.,  555. 

Vogeler,  A.,  v.,  542  note. 

Vogt,  on  Claudian,  iii,  514 ;  on  Stilioho, 
520. 

Vogiie,  de,  i,  498,  502. 

Voigt,  i,  484. 

Volkmann,  R.,  iii,  510. 

Vologeses,  king  of  Persia,  i,  494. 
Vopisous,  see  Flavius  V. 

Vram  Sapuh,  king,  ii.,  591. 

Vulcacius  Gallioanus,  writer  in  Hist. 
Aug.,  i.,  479  sqa. 

Volcano  (Vuroano,  Ithome),  vi.,  578. 

Wachmuth,  i,  478,  485. 

Waddington,  i,  490,  501. 

Wagener,  i.,  482. 

Wahballath,  son  of  Zenobia,  i.,  499,  501. 
Waitz,  iv.,  562. 

WakicU,  v.,  548  sqq. 

Walachia,  Avar  rule  in,  v.,  548. 

Walther,  iv.,  559. 

Wasserschleben,  v.,  570. 

Waterfalls  of  the  Dnieper,  vi,  575  sq. 
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Weber,  S.,  ii.,  591. 

Weber,  W.,  L,  486. 

Weil,  H.,  542  sq. 

Weingarten,  iv.,  560. 

Weis,  ii.,  670. 

Weise,  J.,  v.,  547. 

Wel-Shu,  iii.,  522. 

Wellhaasen,  on  Mohammad,  v.,  544. 

Westberg,  F.,  iv.,  584 ;  vi.,  568. 

Wiegand,  on  battle  of  Strassburg,  ii., 
661. 

Wietersheim,  iii,  520. 

Wiloken,  on  oirous  factions,  iv.,  568. 

Wilken,  F.,  on  Abolfeda,  vi.,  553;  on 
Crusades,  554. 

Willems,  i.,  492. 

William  of  Apolia,  his  poem,  vi.,  545. 

William  of  Tyre,  vi,  550. 

Willmans,  G.,  i.,  484. 

Wilson,  Sir  C.,  ii,  597  sq. 

Windisoh  (battle  at),  i.,  503. 

Wirth,  A.,  i.,  485 ;  iv.,  551. 

Wisbaum,  W.,  on  Gregory  the  Great,  v., 
541. 

Wdlfflin,  i,  481  sq. 

Wolfsgrnber,  0.,  on  Gregory  the  Great, 
v.,  541. 

Wollsohaok,  Th.,  on  Gregory  the  Great, 
v.,  541. 

Wotke,  on  finding  of  Cross,  ii.,  596. 

Wright,  W.,  ii.,  559;  iv.,  558;  his 
Syriao  literature,  v.,  546. 

Wroth,  W.,  iv.,  658,  571 ;  vi.,  554. 

Wolff,  O.,  iv.,  583. 

Wiinsch,  B.,  iv.,  544. 

Wiistenfeld,  his  Arabio  historiography, 
v.,  542,  543. 

Wylie,  translator  of  Chinese  annals,  iii., 
522. 

Xenopol,  a.d.,  i.,  486,  505  sq. 

Xiphilin,  his  abridgment  of  Dion 
Cassius,  i.,  477  sq. ;  friend  of  Psellus, 
v.,  536 ;  director  of  law  sohool  at 
Constantinople,  557. 

XpovikA  (Dexippus),  L,  478. 

YakbOm,  iv.,  578. 

Takfibi,  v.,  545. 


Ye-lfi  Ch’u  ts'ai,  minister  of  Ching*-. 
842. 

Yermuk,  battle  of  the,  571. 

Yezdegerd  I.,  iii.,  621. 

Yezdegerd  11.,  iii.,  521,  534. 

Yiian  Shi,  vii.,  341. 

Yiian  ch*ao  pi  shi,  Secret  Hisfaxy  of  i 
Mongol  dynasty,  vii.,  342. 

Yuan  shi  lei  pien.  Hist,  of  the  Haw 
vii.,  341. 

Zabsbgan,  iv.,  568,  573. 

Zaeharia8  of  Mytilene,  iv.,  553  sq. 

Zaohlums,  vi.,  559. 

Zacynthus,  see  Zante. 

Zangemeister,  0.,  iii,  518. 
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{A  great  number  of  the  corrigenda  and  emendations  in  the  following  list  are  due 
to  Mr.  E.  Harrison,  of  TrinityxCollege,  Cambridge .) 
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P.  7,  L  8.  read  “  ravaged  ”. 

P.  79, 1. 17.  read  “  policy  ”  with  let  4to  ed. 

P.  89,  n.  64,  L  2.  read  44  CriBpus 

P.  147,  L  14.  the  1st  4to  ed.  has  44  office, ”  which,  is  probably  oorreet. 
P.  148,  n.  36, 1.  3.  after  44  76  ”  insert 44  [leg.  4  74  T 
P.  169,  L  2.  for  44  states  ”  read  44  state”. 

P.  237, 1.  1.  read  44  villages  ”  with  1st  4to  ed. 

P.  378,  n.  108,  L  3.  for  44  colonis  ”  read 41  coronis  ”. 

P.  403,  n.  79,  1.  1.  44  Victor  ”  should  have  small  initial. 

P.  405,  n.  87, 1. 1.  read  44  Sarmatam  ”. 

P.  434,  L  14  from  foot,  read  44  benefactor 

P.  471, 1.  6  from  foot,  for  44 war-like”. read  44  warlike  ”. 


VOL.  n. 

P.  21,  L  9.  insert  oomma  after  44  powers  ”. 

P.  51,  n.  185  ad  fin.  for  44  Prudent,”  read 44  Prudent.”. 

P.  52,  n.  187.  read  44  Cyprian.” 

P.  52,  n.  138.  read  44  Tertullian.” 

P.  100, 1.  5  from  foot,  read  44or  the  theatre”  with  1st  4to  ed. 

P.  128, 1.  2.  possibly  read  44  the  ”  for  44  their  ”  with  1st  4to  ed. 

P.  138,  n.  156, 1.  3.  for  44  Anthemius”  read  44  Anthimius  [leg.  Anthimus]  ”. 

P.  264,  n.  18, 1.  1.  for  44  quidem  ”  read  44  quaedam  ”. 

P.  264,  n.  18, 1. 6.  after 44  ooncideret  ”  insert 44  [leg. 4  arbitrium  r.v.  suooideret  ’]  ”. 
P.  283, 1.  8.  omit 44  the  ”  after  44  from  ”. 

P.  320,  1.  16.  for  44  former  ”  read  44  formal  ”. 

P.  844,  n.  116,  L  4.  for  44  poor  ”  read  44  pure  ”. 

P.  853,  n.  7, 1. 1.  for  “agitur”  read  44igitur”. 

P.  856, 1. 16.  for  44  of”  read  44 as”. 

P.  860, 1.  9.  read  44  dialectics  ”. 

P.  869, 1.  10.  read  44  counsels  ”. 

P.  870, 1.  7  from  foot,  for  44  fears  ”  read  44  fear  ”. 

P.  375, 1.  3.  insert  oomma  after  44  memory  ”. 

P.  381,  n.  92, 1.  8.  after  44  excitaret”  insert  “[leg.  * excitavit  *] ”. 

P.  401,  n.  141, 1. 1.  read  44  supererat  ”  in  one  word. 

P.  441,  n.  49, 1.  8.  after  44  ours  ”  insert 44  [but  see  Plato,  Laws,  IV.  718]  ”. 

P.  445,  n.  58, 11.  4  and  5.  insert  comma  after  44  avium  ”  and  after  44  nives  ”. 

P.  452,  n.  79, 1.  1.  read  l«rx^s  ^xV 

P.  506, 1.  2.  insert  oomma  after  44  Augustus”. 

P.  518,  n.  43,  L  1.  read  44  flumen”. 

P.  547,  L  7.  insert  semicolon  after  44  Jovian  ”. 

P.  558,  L  10.  read 44  appeared 
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P.  86,  L  9.  insert  comma  after  “  cruelty  ”. 

P.  47,  n.  120, 1.  2.  for  44  prooortun  ”  read  41  poreornm  ”. 

P.  77,  L  13.  for  44  enured  ”  read  “inured”. 

P.  120, 1.  16.  for  44  sacred  ”  read  “  secret  ”. 

P.  133,  n.  127,  L  4.  read  44  soaturiente  ”. 

P.  144,  n.  11,  L  4.  read  44  orbis  ”. 

P .  149,  n.  22, 1.  2.  insert  comma  after  44  sanctionem  ”. 

P.  162,  n.  32,  L  4.  read  44  Bt ,favri,al  ”. 

P.  160,  n.  60, 1.  3.  delete  44  to  ”  before  44  the  Homan 
P .  169,  n.  69, 1.  4.  for  44  inorease  ”  read  44  decrease 
P.  226,  n.  96,  L  2.  for  44  had  ”  read  44  has  ”. 

P.  246,  n.  40, 1.  2.  insert  comma  after  44  court  ”. 

P.  261,  n.  24.  for  44  embus  ”  read  44  civilibus  ”. 

P.  280,  n.  79,  L  1.  read  44  Augustin.” 

P.  280,  n.  79, 1.  2.  read  44  Grot.) 

P.  299,  last  1.  read  44  versifioation  ”. 

P.  304, 1.  2.  delete  44  so  ”. 

P.  309,  n.  26, 1.  3.  read  44  Numatian.” 

P.  810,  n.  30,  L  4.  read  44  Quadringenties  ”. 

P.  368,  n.  152, 1.  3.  read  44  repeated)”. 

P .  370,  L  4  from  foot,  for  44  appeared  ”  read  44  appear  ”. 

P.  873,  n.  182, 1.  1.  read  “  ovkJti”. 

P.  879,  n.  2, 1.  2.  for  44 night;  ”  read  “night.” 

P.  382,  1.  3.  Notice  that  by  “  the  last  year  of  the  fourth  oenturr  ”  is  cad 
“a.d.  899”. 

P.  385,  n.  16.  insert  comma  after  44  report  ”. 

P.  387, 1.  7  from  foot,  read  44  cities”. 

P.  395,  n.  41, 1.  2  from  end.  read  44  Opera  Chrysostom.” 

P.  412,  1.  18.  read  14  fire-temples  ”. 

P.  414,  n.  82,  1.  5.  read  44  Aedificiis 
P.  423,  n.  12, 1.  2.  read  44  revolt  ”. 

P.  427,  n.  21,  L  8.  for  44  514  ”  read  44  414  ”. 

P.  444,  n.  8,  L  8.  read  44  praesulem 

P.  471,  L  2  from  foot,  for  44  Lord”  read  44  lord ”. 

P.  490,  n.  45, 1.  3.  after  44  simili  ”  insert 44  [leg. 4  simile  *] 

P.  490,  n.  45,  1.  4.  after  44  referontur”  insert  44  [referantur,  Monuxuau  r 
better  MSS.]  ”. 

P.  507,  n.  80, 1.  4.  after  44  tamen  ”  insert 44  [leg.  4  tantum  *] 

VOL.  IV. 

P.  82,  n.  79.  insert  comma  after  44  Barbarians  ”. 

P.  85,  n.  86, 1.  5.  for  14  heretios  ”  read  44  heresies  ”. 

P.  40,  L  11  from  foot.  44  antagonists”  seems  to  be  an  error  for  44  antagomr. 
P.  49,  n.  118, 1.  2.  for  comma  read  point  before  44  Sigonius  **. 

P.  65, 1. 13.  for  44  angelic  ”  read  44  angelic 

P.  68,  n.  25, 1.  6.  for  44  this  ”  read  44  his 

P.  92, 1.  10  from  foot,  for  44  field  ”  read  44  fields  ”. 

P.  100, 1.  6.  for  44  rights  ”  read  44  rites 
P.  106,  n.  2, 1.  2.  for  exclamation  read  colon. 

P.  110, 1.  3  from  foot,  for  44  Soissons,”  read  44  Soissons ;  ”  and  for  44  fw-r 
read  44  Belgio,”. 

P.  120,  n.  46, 1.  3.  read  44  Burgundian  ”. 

P.  121,  marg.  note,  1.  6.  for  44  882  ”  read  44  582  ”. 

P.  128, 1.  20.  for  44  should  **  read  44  would 
P.  128, 1.  21.  for 44  would  ”  read  44  should  ”, 

P.  140, 1.  1.  read  “loyal”. 

P.  144,  n.  108, 1.  8.  read  44  Lemanum  ”. 
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P.  157,  L  18.  for  44  justify  ”  read  44  satisfy  ”. 

P.  162,  n.  145, 1.  2.  for  exolamation  read  semicolon. 

P.  205,  L  6  from  foot,  read  44  Campania  ”. 

P.  208,  II.  16, 17.  transpose  44  at  his  summons  ”  to  follow  44  appeared  ”. 

P.  244,  n.  64, 1.  2.  after  “  21  ”  insert  44  [22  (26)]  •*. 

P.  251,  n.  84.  after  44  parenti  ”  insert 44  [parente]  ”,  and  after  44  persolvit  ”  insert 
44  [leg.  4  persolvit  genitoris  *] 

P.  274,  n.  182, 1.  1.  read 44  the  tone  ”. 

P.  274,  n.  182, 11.  2,  8.  for 44  lie  ”  read  44  lye  ”. 

P.  275,  n.  185, 1.  8.  read  44  Texeira  ”. 

P.  283,  n.  151, 1.  3.  read  “  pcurtKfas  ”. 

P.  294, 1.  5  from  foot,  for  44  patrons  ”  read  44  patron  ”. 

P.  297,  n.  18, 1.  5.  for  44  at  ”  read  44  of  ”. 

P.  316,  n.  46, 1.  3.  insert  comma  after  44  soldiers  ”. 

P.  817, 1.  2.  read  44  respectful  ”. 

P.  331,  n.  80, 1.  4.  read  44  successively  ”. 

P.  345, 1.  23.  for  44  smile,”  read  44  smile ;  ”  and  for  44  possess  ;j”  read  “  possess,”. 
P.  354, 1.  1.  read  44  treasure  ”. 

P.  372, 1.  17.  Potidaea  was  a  Corinthian  not  an  Athenian  colony. 

P.  379,  1.  16.  44  their  ”  seems  to  be  an  error  for  44  his  ”. 

P.  387, 1.  4.  read  44  questions  ”. 

P.  399,  n.  82, 1.  2.  after  44  et  a  ”  insert 44  [omit  a] 

P.  403, 1.  7.  read  44  immemorial  ”. 

P.  423, 1.  6.  44  freedmen  ”  is  evidently  an  error  for  44  freemen  ”. 

P.  447, 1.  3.  insert  comma  after  44  hill”. 

P.  459,  n.  109, 1.  8.  read  44  Lyoophront” 

P.  487,  n.  56, 1.  3.  after  44  nimis  ”  insert 44  [leg.  4  nimias  ’] 

P.  498,  n.  86, 1.  2.  read  44  Muoius 

P.  504,  n.  108, 1.  2.  read  44  aotionibus,  patrnm  jura  ”. 

P.  513,  n.  184.  after  44  invisit  ”  insert 44  [leg. 4  dimisit.  Cp.  below,  vol.  vi.  p.  90, 
n.  66']  ”. 


VOL.  V. 

P.  22, 1.  14  from  foot.  44  invention  ”  seems  to  be  an  error  for  44  intervention  ”. 
P.  92,  n.  115,  L  4.  for  44  oera  ”  read  44  sera  ”. 

P.  117,  n.  26, 1.  6.  after  44  Bcraped  ”  add  44 :  6<rrpaxov  means  a  sherd.” 

P.  186, 1.  5  from  foot.  44  freedmen  ”  should  be  44  freemen  ”  (liberos). 

P.  144,  n.  89,  1.  2.  44  has  ”  seems  to  be  an  error  for  44  had  ”. 

P.  177,  1.  6.  44  immoveable  ”  seems  to  be  an  error  for  44  moveable  ”. 

P.  216,  n.  58, 1.  3  from  end.  for  44  Roman  ”  read  44  Russian  ”. 

P.  277,  n.  85.  read  44  /ScunAcuu  ”. 

P.  278,  1.  6.  44  the  powers  ”  may  be  an  error  for  44  his  powers  ”. 

P.  281,  n.  44, 1.  1.  after  44  Longobardi  ”  insert 44  [leg.  4  Langobardi  ’]  ”. 

P.  294,  n.  71, 1.  1.  read  44  Italiae  ”. 

P.  294,  n.  75,  l.  2.  read  44  [by]  Constantine  ”. 

P.  296,  n.  80, 1.  4.  read  44  ”. 

P.  313,  n.  125, 1. 1.  read  44  Francofurt.” 

P.  884,  1.  3  from  foot,  read  44  sequestered  ”. 

P.  856,  1.  5.  for  44  had  ”  read  44  has  ”. 

P.  859,  n.  74,  1.  2.  read  44  F4nelon  ”. 

P.  898, 1.  7  from  foot,  for  44  bid  ”  read  44  bade  ”. 

P.  402,  1.  1.  for  44  cruelty  ”  read  44  credulity  ”. 

P.  408,  n.  82,  1.  3.  44  recapitulated  ”  may  be  an  error  for  44  recapitulates  ”. 

P.  482,  n.  23,  1.  4.  for  44  on  ”  read  44  under  ”. 

P.  432,  n.  23, 1.  5.  for  44  darts  ”  read  44  dust  ”. 

P.  448, 1.  9  from  foot.  We  should  expect 44  imprudent  ”  instead  of  44  prudent  ”. 
P.  471,  L  4  from  foot  for  44  of  the  ”  read  44  or  the  ”. 

P.  498,  n.  168, 1.  2.  read. 44  tcrtlrovtn 
P.  498,  n.  186, 1.  2.  read  44  fuggirono  ”. 
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P.  498,  n.  187, 1.  5.  read  4i  forget 
P.  501, 1L  4,  3  from  foot,  no  paragraph. 

P.  504,  n.  208, 1.  6.  for  11  state  ”  read  “  date  ”. 

P.  508,  n.  211, 1.  2.  “  tables  ”  seems  to  be  an  error  for  14  table  ”. 

P.  512,  n.  219, 1.  3.  insert  comma  after  44  chief 

VOL.  VI. 

P.  4,  n.  6, 1.  1.  for  44  deserved  ”  read  44  deserves  ”. 

P.  12,  n.  24, 1.  4.  for  44  the  text 11  read  44  that  text 
P.  44, 1.  2.  delete  44  and  ”. 

P.  45, 1.  5.  for 44  fishermen  ”  read  44  fisherman  ”. 

P.  60,  n.  136, 1.  8.  for  44  oaBt  ”  read  44  oasts  ”. 

P.  65,  n.  2, 1.  4.  for  44  slavish  ”  read  44  lavish  ”. 

P.  69,  n.  10, 1.  10.  for  “  Brunk,”  read  *4  Brunk.” 

P.  77, 1.  11.  for  44  manufactures  of1’  read  44  manufacturers  ‘to 
P.  80,  n.  35, 1.  3.  read  44  Bas-Empire 

P.  81,  n.  36, 1. 1.  for 44  potentissime  ”  read 44  potentissimus  [leg.  *  potentaanme  V 
P.  90, 1.  18.  read  44  Such  had  ever  been  ”. 

P.  90,  1.  1.  from  foot,  read  44  Berenice  ”. 

P.  131, 1.  17.  for  44  Jew  ”  read  “  Jbwb”. 

P.  184,  1.  5.  insert  comma  after  44  limits 
P.  159,  n.  69, 1.  4.  read 44  d’Ukranie  ”. 

P.  160,  n.  72.  after  44  rois 99  insert  44  [leg.  4  rau  ’]  ”. 

P.  161,  1.  18.  for  “prince  ”  read  44  prinoes”. 

P.  168,  n.  96, 1.  1.  insert  point  after  44  Montacut”. 

P.  189, 1.  3.  from  foot,  for  44  natural  ”  read  44  martial  ”. 

P.  191,  n.  44.  read  44  are  produoed”. 

P.  191,  n.  48,  1.  3.  read  44  rtpitpayiis 
P.  197, 1. 13.  for  44  were”  read  44  was”. 

P.  200,  L  12.  for  44 successors ”  read  44 successor”. 

P.  222, 1.  11.  for  44  unfortunate  ”  read  44  fortunate  ”. 

P.  230, 1.  11.  from  foot,  read  44  measure  of  policy  or  reason  ”. 

P.  235,  n.  6,  L  4.  read  colon  for  comma  before  “300”. 

P.  261,  n.  60, 1.  2.  read  44  le  sac  ”. 

P.  272,  n.  6, 1.  9.  read  44  commisisse  ”. 

P.  291,  n.  51, 1.  2.  after  44  vix  ”  insert 44  [leg.  4  ut  vix  ”. 

P.  297,  n.  62, 1.  1.  after  44  Soodras ”  insert  "[leg. 4  Soodra']”. 

P.  297,  n.  62,  L  5.  delete  comma  after  44  Beglerbeg  ”. 

P.  298,  n.  68, 1.  3.  read  44  stone  bridge  ”. 

P.  802,  1.  7.  for* 44 trode ”  read  “trod”. 

P.  309,  n.  89,  1.  3.  for  44  trode  ”  read  44  trod  ”. 

P.  320, 1.  13  from  foot,  for  44  future  ”  read  44  fortune  ”. 

P.  322, 1.  6.  read  44  Cedron  ” 

P.  326, 1.  7  from  foot,  for  44  pilgrims  ”  read  44  pilgrim  ”. 

P.  826,  n.  124,  L  5.  for  44  potens  ”  read  44  potius  ”. 

P.  340, 1.  11.  for  44  their  ”  read  44  her  ”. 

P.  348, 1.  5.  for  44  actions  ”  read  44  action  ”. 

P.  347,  n.  38,  L  1.  read  44  iste  [leg.  4  isti  *]  ”. 

P.  348, 1.  12.  for  44  in  Jerusalem  ”  read  44  of  Jerusalem  ”. 

P.  353,  n.  52, 1.  3.  for  44  Abhed  ”  read  “Adhed  ”. 

P.  865,  n.  58.  delete  44  He  did  not— Aleppo  ”. 

P.  367, 1.  6  from  foot,  for  44 neutral ”  read  44  neuter”. 

P.  898, 1.  5  from  foot,  for  44  usurpers  ”  read  44  usurers  ”. 

P.  896, 1.  8  from  foot,  for  44  claim  ”  read  44  claims”. 

P.  408,  n.  72,  1.  1.  read  44  piscatorum  ”. 

P.  411, 1.  5  from  foot,  read  44  stone  bridge  I 

P.  411, 11.  16-18.  So  author’s  text,  but  the  sense  requires  that  M  former*  uA 
44  latter  ”  should  be  interchanged. 

P.  *428, 1.  2.  for  44  his  ”  read  44  this  ”.  i 
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429,  1.  18.  for  44  form  ”  read  44  forme 
437,  1.  17.  for  41  a  merit  ”  read  44  the  merit  ”. 

440,  1.  8  from  foot,  for  44  their  ”  read  44  the  ”. 

~  468,  L  16.  read  “adoptive”. 

465, 1.  5.  for  44  success  ”  read  44  increase 
.  626,  n.  36, 1.  1.  read  44  some  true  pearls  ”. 

VOL.  VII. 

.  7,  n.  22.  for  44  Chang-Tsong”  read  44 Chang  Tsung”;  and  for  44Niu-Ghi” 
•*  Nft-ohih  ”.  Niu-chi  is  the  French  translation.  The  term  Ntt-ohih  was 
tuted  in  1081  for  Nii-chSn,  the  oh£n  being  part  of  the  personal  name  of  the 
Emperor  of  that  time,  to  whom  the  Nu-chdn  Tartars  were  subject.  When 
titans  were  overthrown  the  original  name  was  revived.  The  name  Manchu 
from  1616.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  H.  W.  Giles  for  this  note. 


